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Ali Moorad—Question of Mr. Danby Seymour ... bee e 1419 
The Affairs of Italy—Question of Mr. Darby Griffith . 1419 
Sessional Order—Kingston-upon-Hull New Writ—Motion of Mr. Malins agreed to 1420 
Hythe Musketry School—Volunteer Corps—Papers moved for by Lord Eleho— 

Copies presented ws» 1422 
Catholic Charities Bill—Bill presented and read 1° bee » 1426 
Prorogation of the Parliament... ove “4, 1427 





III. New Memsers Sworn. 


Wepnespay, Juty 20. 
Wicklow—Right Hon. Lord Proby, Comptroller of the Household—Re-elected. 


Wepnespay, Aveust 10. 


Devonport—Sir Michael Seymour, v. Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, Member of Council 


for India. 


Dartmowth—John Dunne, Esq.; v. Edward Wyndham Harrington Schenley, Esq. 


Tuurspay, Aucust 11. 


Taunton—George Cavendish Bentinck, Esq., v. Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Chil: 


tern Hundreds. 
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RIGHT OF INTERMENT. 





PETITION, 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a Peti-| 
tion from the family of a respectable far-| 
mer in the county of Leicester, who had | 
undergone extreme suffering through what 
he would call a legal misunderstanding on 
the part of the vicar of the parish. Towards 
the latter end of last week the father of 
the petitioners unfortunately committed sui- 
cide. An inquest was held the same day, 
and the jury returned a verdict of ‘ tom- 
porary insanity.”” He regretted that none 
of the right rev. Bishops were present, as 
he should particularly wish to call their at- 
tention to this case. The verdict of ‘tem | 
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porary insanity’ left no doubt as to the 
right of the deceased to sepulture in the 
parish church; and the refusal was the 
more cruel as the deceased had been born 
and baptized in the parish, had lived in it 
all his life, had filled church offices there, 
and was one of the largest ratepayers in 
the locality. Moreover, his wife had been 
buried in the parish church-yard. But 
when application was made to the vicar, to 
know at what hour it would be convenient 
to him to perform the burial service, to 
the astonishment and grief of his family he 
refused not only to perform the burial ser- 
vice, but would not allow the body to be 
interred in the church-yard. This resolu- 
tion he persevered in, notwithstanding that 
the family offered to let their father be 
buried without having service read over 
the body, as he objected to do so. He 
(Lord Brougham) had made this statement 
from the Petition—having no other infor- 
mation on the subject. The churchwardens 
applied to the vicar but failed to shake his 
determination. The consequence was that 
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the body remained unburied, first at the inn 
for many hours, and afterwards at the dead- 
house, when the officer of health directed 
it to be removed. Some further delay took 
place, for it was requisite to seek out some 
other place of interment, and when, in the 
course of a day or two, the family had been 
able to purchase a piece of ground for the 
purpose, they were fortunate enough to 
meet with another clergyman who did not 
entertain the same scruples, or who was 
not labouring under the same hallucina- 
tion, and he at once consented to perform 
the funeral service. The wishes of the 
family, however, that the remains of their 
unhappy parent might repose beside his 
wife in the burying-ground were frus- 
trated. They therefore prayed their Lord- 
ships to render them any relief that 
might be in their power; or if it was un- 
fortunately the case that any law existed 
which would justify the proceeding of this 
clergyman, then they prayed the House 
to make such alteration in it as would pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar circum- 
stance. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, if 
the right rev. Prelates were present, he 
was sure they would concur with his hon. 
and learned Friend and himself in deplor- 
ing the mistake which the rev. gentleman 
had committed. No doubt whatever could 
exist that the vicar was altogether wrong 
in point of law, and that the person named 
in the petition was entitled to Christian 
burial, according to the rites of the 
Church of England. The vicar had no 
right to form and act upon his own opin‘on, 
contrary to that which had been expressed 
by the jury. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had pur- 
posely abstained from mentioning the name 
of the clergyman, who had acted, he had 
no doubt, from conscientious scruples, 


RIOTS AT KINSALE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tne Eart or RIPON said, it would be 
in the recollection of the House that the 
noble Marquess near him (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) put a Question to him the 
other evening relative to a riot at Kinsale 
in which the Antrim Militia were said to 
be concerned, and accompanied his Question 
with some remarks. He the Earl of Ripon 
had received a letter on the subject from 
Lord Massereene, the commanding officer of 
the Antrim Militia, which he would take 
the liberty to read to the House :— 
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“My Lords,—I have this moment seen with 
much surprize in The Times a*most exaggerated 
statement of Lord Clanricarde’s in the House 
respecting the late riot in Kinsale; there was no 
such thing as anattack by the Antrim Artillery 
on either convent, chapel, or priest. The officers, 
although denying altogether their liability, and 
under the strongest protest, have paid the Magis- 
trates £50, the sum demanded by them for dam- 
age, and so strongly were they impressed with the 
falsity of the reports which had been circulated, 
and which no doubt induced Lord Clanricarde to 
use the language attributed to him, that they have 
employed an eminent solicitor, in order that the 
most searching inquiries might be made into the 
conduct of both officers and men. A letter has 
been received from a most respectable and influ- 
ential resident in the town, stating that the attack 
was premeditated against the regiment by the 
inhabitants, and I am confident that the impend- 
ing court of inquiry will fully elucidate these 
facts. I left London on Thursday immediately 
on receiving a telegram about the riot, and 
assumed the command of the regiment. Having 
learnt the true state of the affair, I beg your 
Lordship will, in justice to me, take the earliest 
opportunity of affording the information I have 
deemed it my duty to give you to the House. 

“I beg to remain your Lordship’s very faithful 
servant, ‘* MASSEREENE, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
Antrim Artillery.” 


Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House that he merely stated what had ap- 
peared in the papers, There had been two 
reports taken from the local papers, in 
which there was a slight variation in terms, 
but the purport of both was the same. 


BARRACKS AT GALWAY. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked the noble Karl the under Secretary 
for War, whether any steps have been 
yet taken for the Erection of new Barracks 
at Galway beyond the large Expenses in- 
curred by the Purchase of Land and the 
Construction of a Bridge ? 

Tue Eart or RIPON said, the subject 
of barracks generally was one of great 
importance. He was not prepared to deny 
that the barracks to which the noble Mar- - 
quess alluded were in a bad state; but 
it was impossible for Government to give 
any money this year for barracks at Gal- 
way. The subject would receive the con- 
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sideration of his right hon. Friend the! graphic lines of communication with our 
Secretary for War. No land had been pur- | distant possessions. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
chased by the Government. Theland allud-; ment could permit private individuals or 


ed to was held under a lease in perpetuity 


companies to lay down telegraphic lines be- 


at the rent of £60. One portion of it was | tween this country and any of its Colonies 


used for the exercise of the troops. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE COLONIES.—PETITION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
presented a Petition from Bankers, Mer- 
chants, and others, in favour of the Esta- 
blishment of direct Lines of Submarine 
Telegraphs between Great Britain and 
Her Majesty’s Possessions abroad. The 
noble Lord said the Petition emanated 
chiefly from the City of London, and 
was signed by the Lord Mayor, the City 
Members, several Aldermen, several large 
banking firms, and most of the great 
commercial and mercantile houses, who 
all agreed in representing the importance 
of our possessing telegraphic communica- 
tion with our foreign possessions, indepen- 
dent of any other nation, and in praying 
their Lordships to adopt such measures 
as might, as far as possible, promote the 
establishment of direct lines of submarine 
telegraph between Great Britain and her 
possessions abroad, especially India. It 
was impossible, in his (Lord Stanley’s) 
opinion, to establish communications with 
our colonial possessions, which should be 
free from interruption by any foreign 
Power, and should secure the transmission 
of messages without delay, falsification, or 
other interference. At present the line by 
which we communicated with our establish- 
ments in the Mediterranean passed through 
France, and in the event of a war might 
be cut off at pleasure. It was not three 
weeks since he saw an article in a French 
newspaper of no slight importance, that 
now was the time to humble perfidious 
Albion, and to restore Gibraltar to the 
Spaniards. A sudden Attack might be 
made upon our possessions in the Medi- 
terranean, and it was of the utmost im- 
portance that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have the means of receiving rapid 
intelligence from that quarter. The sub- 
marine electric telegraph was the medium 
by which such intelligence could be con- 
veyed to the Government. We could girdle 
the whole world with telegraphic wires, and 
thus inform ourselves with lightning speed 
of any attack upon our possessions abroad. 
There were two courses by which we could 
obtain the inestimable advantages of tele- 





under such regulations as it might think 
fit; or it might itself establish such lines, 
and commit the superintendence of them 
to the Post-office Department. What, in 
fact, was sending a message by a tele- 
graphic wire but sending a letter by tele- 
graph instead of by post? The Post-office 
Department was admirably conducted. It 
possessed all the requisite machinery and 
officers for superintending telegraphic lines, 
and there was no part of our possessions 
abroad at which there was not an English 
post-office agent ready to receive any tele- 
graphic communication that might be for- 
warded to him. The expense of this ad- 
dition to the ordinary work of the Post 
Office would be but trifling. He was not 
suggesting anything new. The whole of 
the telegraphic lines on the Continent were 
in the hands of the Continental Govern- 
ments, and he believed that, instead of 
being a serious expense to the countries 
in which they were laid down, those lines 
were on the contrary a source of great 
profit. The telegraphic line which Her 
Majesty's Government made between Varna 
and the Crimea, a distance of about 400 
miles, during the Russian war, answered 
all its purposes, and cost not much more 
than £30,000. This question of tele- 
graphic communication with our foreign 
possessions should be seriously considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He was 
happy to learn from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last night 
that a sum of money had been voted this 
Session for the purchase of cables to form 
a telegraphic line between England and 
Gibraltar, which was to be the first part of 
an independent line of communication be- 
tween this country and the East. Again, 
notwithstanding the failure of the Atlantic 
telegraph, he thought the attempt should be 
persevered in to establish a submarine tele- 
graph communication between this country 
and our American colonies, taking care to 
keep that line entirely under our own con- 
trol. Probably the best way of accomplish- 
ing works of that kind was by inviting ten- 
ders, and he trusted that if such tenders 
were invited Her Majesty’s Government 
would make it known, that no unjust con- 
cessions would be made to any party, and 
that the contracts would be made without 
favour or affection, 
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Tre Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he cordially concurred with the noble Baron 
in thinking it quite intolerable that this 
country should be dependent on foreign 
nations for the correct transmisssion of 
orders to our fleets and armies in time of 
war, either in the Mediterranean or any 
other part of the world. We ought to 
have in our own hands the means of inde- 
pendent communication, and he was glad, 
therefore, to hear that the present Govern- 
ment had taken the same view of the mat- 
ter as the late Government, and had taken 
a sum on account for the purpose of esta- 
blishing an ‘‘ independent communication 
with Gibraltar.’’ It was impossible to over- 
estimate the advantage of having the means 
of independent communication in our hands, 
and of being able to move our fleets and 
armies at the shortest possible notice without 
the knowledge of any one. Those who were 
acquainted with the events of the war which 
ended in 1815, would remember that this 
country had been exposed to several great 
perils, which would have been entirely pre- 
vented by the possession of telegraphic 
communication. He wished, however, to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to one 
point in connection with the matter. In 
the event of an invasion, the first points of 
which an enemy would endeavour to make 
himself master would be the points at which 
ourtelegraphic communicationscommenced, 
which at present were entirely unprotect- 
ed. It would be of the greatest import- 
ance for an enemy to get possession of our 
telegraphic communications with France 
and the rest of the Continent. THe would 
be able to give a false impression abroad 
of what occurred here, to send false orders 
to our troops and fleets, and ultimately 
to destroy our communications altogether, 
and rob us of the advantages which we 
might otherwise expect from them while he 
possessed his own communications. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
we should have the means of securing their 
possession. He should be very glad to sce 
a renewal of the attempt to establish tele- 
graphic communications with America, 
since it would have so great an effect in 
drawing the two nations closer together. 
He thought that on the occasion of the first 
cable being laid, the people of the United 
States had indicated a strong and excel- 
lent feeling, which it was most desirable to 
foster. Looking forward to the future, 
the probability was that the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race would 
find it their interest and their honour to 
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draw much closer the bonds which already 
existed between them, and with a view to 
the protection of their mutual interest to 
act according to some treaty of defensive 
alliance. Events were now taking place 
in Europe which were likely to lead toa 
realization of this union, to which he had 
looked forward for many years. It would 
be most desirable, though it might be very 
expensive, and not very remunerative, to 
establish a telegraphic communication with 
the West Coast of Africa. We had at 
all times on that coast a large maritime 
foree. The ‘‘sentimental squadron,” as 
he used to call it, for the protection of 
the negroes, occupied some 3,000 or 4,000 
seamen, and altogether a number of sea- 
men equal to the crews of six line-of- 
battle ships, whose presence at home 
might some day or other be very essential, 
were employed in looking after the in- 
terests of African negroes. The first 
order given at the commencement of a war 
ought to be that the whole of this force 
should spread itself out above and below 
the Line—along the great route of com- 
merce—so that every mercartile vessel 
of the enemy should of necessity fall 
into our hands. It was his intention to 
have done that when there was a pro- 
bability of war breaking out some years 
ago. All the stations at which tele- 
graphic communications joined or com- 
meneed ought to be furnished with means 
of defence, though, considering the amount 
of money which had been spent on fortifi- 
cations, and the little there was to show 
for it, the public might very likely shrink 
from the expense. And, while on the sub- 
ject of fortifications, he would suggest to 
the noble Duke at the head of the Admi- 
ralty how desirable it would be that the 
attention of some of our principal Engineers 
should be directed to the practicability of 
applying steam power to excavating earth- 
works. Such an application would be of 
the greatest value in making docks, and of 
still more value if we should determine to 
defend our arsenals by the kind of fortifi- 
cations which were carried to such an ex- 
tent at Sebastopol. 

Eart GRANVILLE agreed with the 
two noble Lords who had preceded him as 
to the importance of connecting ourselves 
with our foreign possessions by independent 
lines of communication. The suggestions 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down 
were of the greatest importance, and would 
receive the attention of the Government. 
He particularly agreed with the noble Earl 
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as to the expediency of drawing closer the 
bonds which unite us with America, and of 
encouraging in every way the good feeling 
which existed between the two countries. 
With regard to the noble Baron’s question, 
the late Government, he believed, had 
formed a plan for connecting England with 
Malta by Gibraltar, and they had entered 
into a contract for the manufacture of a 
cable to be laid down as far as Gibraltar. 
There was great doubt, however, whether 
it was possible to lay it down this summer, 
and her Majesty’s Government had deter- 
mined not to make the attempt, though the 
manufacture of the cable was still being 
continued. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that if the cable were not laid down in six 
weeks it would certainly be impossible to 
lay it this year. As to the necessity of 

lacing in a state of security the points 
rom which the telegraphic lines left the 
shore, he had communicated with the late 
Duke of Wellington upon the subject, 
and he entirely concurred with him in the 
views which he had expressed. He con- 
cluded that Her Majesty’s Government 
were taking some measures for the general 
defence of the coast, and he would suggest 
that their attention should be directed to 
the points at which the railways going to 
the east, to Dovor, and to the west touched 
the sea. The lines had not been drawn 
with any military consideration, and were 
exposed to the greatest peril. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET explained 
that the Government had been induced to 
take a few more weeks in proceeding with 
the Gibraltar cable to prevent failure, which 
was represented as the possible consequence 
of too great haste. Vessels had been 
sent out by the late Government to survey 
the bottom of the sea between England 
and Gibraltar, and it was desirable to have 
their reports before laying down the cable. 

Toe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
asked whether a light or a heavy descrip- 
tion of cable had been adopted ? 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET said, it 
was a light cable of a new kind. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH 
thought it very important that they should 
get a good and level bottom, even if they 
went out of a direct course to get it, so 
that, when established, the communication 
might be preserved. 

Tue Eart oF DONOUGHMORE said, 
there was now a line of telegraph between 
Aden and Alexandria, but none between 
Malta and Alexandria, belonging to an 
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English Company. The Red Sea Tele- 
graph, under certain circumstances, would, 
therefore, be practically useless for Go- 
vernment purposes. He wished to know 
whether the Government intended to take 
any steps to establish a telegraphic line 
between Malta and Alexandria. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, it was with 
the Turkish Government the difficulty 
originated of laying down a line of tele- 
graphic communication between Malta and 
Alexandria. That difficulty had not yet 
been removed; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were still in communication with 
the Government of the Porte upon the 
subject. It appeared that the Turkish 
Government had made to certain parties 
the concession of an exclusive right of 
laying down such a line; but the matter 
was, it seemed, still open for consideration. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he was prepared to support 
the general prayer of the petition which had 
just been presented to the House; but after 
the able address of the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) and the satis- 
factory explanation of his noble Friend the 
President of the Council, he did not think 
it necessary to trespass at any length on 
their Lordships’ time. It could hardly 
be doubted that submarine telegraphs, 
having their point of departure in England 
and enabling us to communicate with our 
distant settlements in a manner at once 
the most direct and the least liable to in- 
terruption, would be of great advantage 
both to the Government and to the na- 
tion. During the period of his official resi- 
dence in Constantinople he had become 
deeply impressed with the importance not 
only of our establishing a telegraphic com- 
munication with the East, but of our hav- 
ing as many alternative lines as possible. 
He saw, moreover, the importance of our 
possessing the means of defending the 
point of departure in the case of our adopt- 
ing a system of submarine telegraphs from 
this country, and it would be extremely 
desirable that a similar security should, if 
possible, be obtained for the termination of 
the line in Egypt, though he could not be 
blind to the difficulty of obtaining that 
object. The whole subject was one of deep 
interest, and the country would, in his opin- 
ion, be justified in incurring a very conside- 
able outlay for a more complete attainment 
of the proposed results, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that the difficulty of obtaining security for 
the station at Suez had already occurred 
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to him. It appeared to him that it would 
be better the station should be some miles 
removed from Suez. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
QUESTION. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE said, he wished to put a question 
to the Government with regard to the Da- 
nubian Principalities, which, it was well 
known, presented one of those ques- 
tions in connection with the interests of 
the Turkish empire which had been re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Congress 
at Paris. It had lately come to his 
knowledge in a general way that some 
difficulties accompanied the arrangement 
of that part of the question which related 
to the Administration of the two countries 
under one Prince, and their consequent union 
as a single Government. He wished to ask 
Her Majesty’s Ministers whether they had 
any objection to inform him what the 
state of the negotiations was at the pre- 
sent moment, and it would then remain 
with him to consider whether it necessarily 
formed part of his duty to bring this ques- 
tion before the House. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he had no 
difficulty in informing the noble Lord in 
what position the question now stood. 
After the election of Colonel Couza as Hos- 
podar of both Principalities it became ne- 
cessary to refer to the different Powers 
who were parties to the Paris Congress to 
consider what should be done. A Con- 
ference was held to take the matter into 
consideration, and the result at which they 
arrived was, that it was advisable for the 
Porte on this single occasion to recognize 
Colonel Couza as the Hospodar of both 
Principalities. It was, no doubt, an ex- 
ception from the principle laid down at the 
Congress that there should be one Hos- 
podar for Wallachia and another for Mol- 
davia ; but it was thought to be better to 
treat the present as an exceptional case, 
and to recognize the election. This Con- 
ference was held before the late change of 
Government. The Porte had made some 
difficulties as to the precise form in which 
the recognition of Colonel Couza was to be 
made; but he had no doubt that an ar- 
rangement would be effected. The basis 
of which would be that Colonel Couza 
should be recognized as Hospodar of the 
two Principalities in this one single in- 
stance. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
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manner in whieh he had replied to his 
question. The matter to which it related 
was one of very serious consequence as 
affecting the interests of the Turkish em- 
pire. He must say, however, he greatly 
regretted that the important principles laid 
down as to the union between the two Prin- 
cipalities by the Congiess of Paris should 
have been so incompleely maintained. If 
the double election of Colonel Couza was 
to be recognized, it should be regarded as 
a strictly exceptional case, and a dis- 
tinct guarantee ought to be given to the 
Porte that the principle laid down by the 
Paris Congress should be respected in 
future. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE repeated the as- 
surance that the recognition of Colonel 
Couza as Hospodar of both Principali ies 
was treated only as an exceptional case. 

House adjourned at half-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1859. 


Minvures.] Pusric Brirts.—1° Barristers (Ire- 
land); Medical Acts Amendment; Thames 
Conservancy. 
2° Municipal Corporations; Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes (Ireland); Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency (Ireland) Act Amendment, 
3° Public Health ; Newspapers, &c. 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 


On Motion that this Bill be considered, 

Viscount DUNCAN said, that the 
agent of the Company had consented that 
the clause to which he objected should 
be struck out—namely, that by which 
the Treasury would be able to give a 
prospective guarantee after the passing 
of the Bill. He had therefore no further 
— to make to the passing of the 

ill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 
Mr. LOWE, in rising to move the third. 


CLIFFE thanked the noble Lord for the | reading of this Bill, said, that the manner 
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in which this Bill eame before the House 
was in this wise. When the Central Board 
of Health was abolished the compulsory 
powers possessed by that Board fell with 
it, and the care of the public health was 
committed to the local boards. He did 
not regret that, for he thought it would 
be wrong to involve measures that were 
in themselves just and reasonable, under a 
load of general unpopularity. The Central 
Board, however, possessed certain powers 
that could not he given to local boards, 
and the question was whether these powers 
should be extinguished or vested in the 
Privy Council. The latter alternative had 
been adopted, and the Act of Parliament, 
which had been passed for one year, would 
expire in a few days. The object of the 
present Bill was to make these powers 
perpetual; but he did not propose to 
vest in the Privy Council any compulsory 
powers of general or perpetual efficacy. 
By the Diseases Prevention Act of 1855 
certain powers were given to the Central 
Board of Health, to be exercised at periods 
when epidemics of a violent nature were 
prevalent. So necessary were these powers 
that in 1831, when the cholera broke out, 
and before legislation had provided for si- 
milar occurrences, the Committee of Privy 
Council felt bound to put in exercise the 
prerogative powers of the Crown, what- 
ever they might be, and took a great many 
steps of an arbitrary character which were 
acquiesced in by the public as tending to 
the preservation of the public health. The 
principal powers conferred by the Diseases 
Prevention Act were that a visitation from 
house to house might be ordered, that pro- 
vision was made for the speedy interment 
of the dead, and for the distribution of me- 
dicine among the poor. It was impossible 
to vest these powers in a merely local au- 
thority, and it would be rendering a ser- 
vice to the local boards themseves to place 
these powers in some central body, which, 
from its position and knowledge, might be 
able to exercise them for the benefit of 
the public, and exercise them in moments 
of consternation and terror. The second 
power proposed to be conferred by this Bill 
was a power of making regulations with 
regard to the qualification of those persons 
with whom the Poor-Law Board were em- 
powered to contract for vaccination. This 
power was desirable on behalf of those who 
were to be vaccinated, who had an interest 
in the competency of the vaccinators. This, 
however, was a clause of regulation, and 
not of compulsion. The third power given 
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under the Bill would enable the Privy 
Council to inspect localities alleged to be 
unhealthy, and make a report through their 
Medical Officer of the state of the district, 
which should be laid upon the table of the 
House. If the local Boards were left with- 
out instruction and stimulus, there was too 
much resson to suppose that the experi- 
ment of local government would fail in this 
respect, as in many others. Of course, 
the function of reporting upon unhealthy 
localities could not be performed by a lay 
body like the Privy Council, but would be 
carried on by their Medical Officer, Mr. 
Simon, whose high qualifications and ex- 
perience need not be dilated on. He might 
be permitted to mention, however, that 
that gentleman had given up an income at 
least as great as that he would receive from 
the country, and he had also given up 
prospects second to none that could be en- 
joyed in the profession. There was another 
clause to which many hon. Members felt 
great objection, and which enabled vacci- 
nators and others to sue for penalties 
against those who had wilfully neglected or 
refused to comply with the Act regarding 
vaccination. The Bill enabled the persons 
so proceeding to pay for the expenses of 
prosecution out of the funds of the Poor- 
law union of the district. He (Mr. Lowe) 
was no friend to compulsory vaccination, 
but he hoped that the people would in time 
become willing to let their children be vac- 
cinated. He thought the best means of 
bringing about so desirable a result, how- 
ever, would be by providing plenty of whole- 
some lymph, and of skilful operators. He 
was willing to consent to the omission of 
this clause in the House of Lords if hon. 
Gentlemen so desired, and he trusted that 
they would accept it as a peace-offering 
and a concession. He had been recom- 
mended to continue this Bill for another 
year, but his sense of public duty did not 
permit him to make this further conces- 
sion. He was quite satisfied that it was 
impossible for these powers to be fairly dis- 
charged by anybody who held them only 
upon sufferance. The powers he asked 
were not of acompulsory nature, and could 
the Privy Council act with any moral 
weight if they were told that Parliament 
would not intrust them with powers for 
more than a single year? It was not 
likely that an officer engaged in such 
duties as those which devolved upon the 
Medical Officer could discharge them with 
the same fearlessness as if he enjoyed a 
more permanent tenure. Ile did not ask 
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for the Medical Officer of the Privy Council 
the immunity possessed by the Judges of 
the Jand, but he was an officer nevertheless 
who had to judge of questions affecting the 
lives of thousands, and it was not too much 
to ask that he should be surrounded with 
the same protection that other public 
officers possessed. He trusted that the 
House would consider how weighty this 
matter was. It was proved that not less 
than one quarter of the deaths occurred 
from diseases that were entirely prevent- 
able. Ifa single person met his death 
from a railway accident, Inspectors were 
sent down to inquire into the circumstances, 
and would they be less careful where the 
lives of thousands were concerned ? While 
they were so jealous where mechanical 
agencies were concerned that they thought 
no trouble or expense too great, were they 
doing their duty to God or man if they did 
not take as much care to mitigate those 
subtle agencies that slew their thousands 
where mere mechanical agencies slew their 
units? He should not be doing his duty 
if he did not earnestly entreat them not to 
continue this year-by-year legislation, but 
to adopt a permanent measure, which by 
evincing the confidence of the House would 
obtain the confidence of the country. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill be nowread the Third time.”’ 
Mr. AYRTON said the exceedingly 
temperate manner in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had moved the third reading 
had almost disarmed opposition ; but he 
(Mr. Ayrton) was of opinion that any such 
measure as the present was quite unneces- 
sary. He regretted, moreover, that the 
discussion on so important a measure was 
—_* to the third reading. His hon. 
riend the Member for Finsbury, who had 
paid great attention to this subject, had 
assured him the perpetuation of the powers 
given by this Bill were unnecessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman had correctly stated 
the provisions of the Diseases Prevention 
Act; but that Act had, last year, been 
allowed to pass without deliberation, simply 
because it was a mere temporary measure 
which was to be seriously considered in the 
present Session. The powers given to the 
Privy Council with regard to epidemies, 
endemics, and contagious diseases, were of 
so large and extraordinary a character, 
that he could not conceive that Parliament 
would confer them permanently upon any 
body whatever. The Act provided that in 
the event of any ‘formidable’? epidemic 
breaking out—that was a loose phrase— 
Mr. Lowe 
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the Privy Council should have power to 
order, in the first place, the more speedy 
burial of the dead. That was inconvenient 
enough. In the next place, it might order 
house-to-house visitations. That was a 
very large power, and ought not to be 
exercised except under the direction of 
some body which had to pay for it. Again, 
it gave power to dispense medicines ; but 
that was an object already sufficiently pro- 
vided for by the Poor Law. Next came 
powers for guarding persons from conta- 
gion; a phrase under which anything in 
the world might be done. All these pro- 
visions, be it remembered, did not apply to 
epidemics only, but to endemics, which 
was a very different matter. Consumption 
was an endemic; for it was of the nature 
of an endemic that it should be a disease 
to which people were ordinarily liable. 
But the question arose who was to pay for 
all this? The Bill imposed the burden 
upon the local authorities, so that while it 
gave the Government power to interfere 
with all the regulations of life, it gave 
power likewise to throw the whole cost 
upon the local authorities. Would the 
House make such a state of things the 
ordinary rule? It was one thing to say 
that such powers should be given from 
year to year, and another thing to say that 
an Act giving such powers should be per- 
manent. If the country were unfortu- 
nately threatened with another visitation 
of cholera, it would be quite enough if the 
Government and the House of Commons 
should deal with it when it came. With 
regard to vaccination, there were already 
very ample powers given to the Poor Law 
Board ; and he did not see why, having 
already one expensive Board, they should 
give new powers to a department of the 
Privy Council to deal with the same sub- 
ject. The Poor Law Board cost this 
country £200,000 a year, and he thought 
it would be much better to leave this sub- 
ject entirely in the hands of that body. 
That part of the Act, therefore, appeared 
to him to be entirely unnecessary. With 
regard to the clause relating to investiga- 
tions, he should not object to the Privy 
Council being invested with that power ; 
but he should strongly object to having a 
new Department set up for that purpose. 
He should certainly have thought, after 
the precedent set in the Local Manage- 
ment Act, that it would have been better 
to confer the power in question upon the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. He doubted very much whether 
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there would really be work enough in 
making the proposed investigations to oc- 
cupy one person’s time ; and it seemed to 
him, therefore, that this branch of the Act 
vanished with the two former, and that its 
existence was wholly unnecessary. Under 
these circumstances it would be better to 
let the existing Act expire by the efflux of 
time. As for the objection suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman about the Privy 
Council exercising its sanitary powers, sub 
terrorem, he had only to say that he might 
just as well attempt to make the Mutiny 
Act permanent, and give up the system of 
maintaining the army from year to year. 
In truth, it was because the measure had 
hitherto been a temporary one that it had 
proved so innocuous. He therefore would 
beg leave to move that the vote for the 
third reading be discharged, in order that 
the Bill might be recommitted. 


Amendment proposed,— 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘the Order for the Third Reading of the said Bill 
be discharged’ instead thereof.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that what- 
ever might have been the justification for 
passing the Act in 1855, there was none 
for its renewal, as since the passing of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, the 
most eminent members of the medical pro- 
fession had been appointed to watch over 
the public health. Amongst them he might 
particularly instance Dr. Letheby, of the 
City of London. These gentlemen, he had 
been informed, had made arrangements 
for meeting in the event of an epidemic 
breaking out and suggesting precautionary 
measures, which would of course govern 
the whole country. The Bill, if passed, 
would involve an unnecessary expenditure 
of public money, and, instead of recommit- 
ting it, he thought it ought to be rejected 
at once. In Lambeth he was aware of one 
most eminent medical gentleman connect- 
ed with the local Board who had only £400 
a year, whereas this Bill proposed a perma- 
nent salary of £1,500 a year. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, that 
for ten years hon. Members had been 
brought down to the House in the hottest 
part of the Session to diseuss a Public 
Health Bill. He objected to this Bill, as 
he had done to previous Bills, as one which 
was satisfactory to no one. To perpetuate 
the existing Act without amending it 
would be absolute nonsense, because it 
depended entirely upon the working of the 
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Local Management Act. It recited that 
Act in almost every page, and the whole 
question of penalties depended entirely 
upon the construction of the Local Manage- 
ment Act. In Worcester so strong was 
the objection to the introduction of the 
Act, that it was only after scouring the 
whole city and getting up all the old 
people, between 90 and 100 years of age, 
to vote for it, that at length they succeed- 
ed in introducing it. In other towns its 
provisions were considered so objectionable 
that it had not been introduced at all, and 
considering the monstrous power it placed 
in the hands of certain parties, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that if it were necessary 
to enact it at all, they ought only to do so 
from year to year. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the Bill 
involved larger principles than the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced it appear- 
ed to suppose. No one could demur to the 
objects of the Bill; namely, that in a time 
of epidemic, power should be conferred 
upon the Government to take all the means 
which science pointed out to mitigate the 
evil ; but it was another matter when the 
House was asked to make perpetual an 
arrangement with new machinery and less 
safeguards than existed before. The sys- 
tem of house-to-house visitation was an in- 
vasion of the domestic privacy, but it could 
only be done heretofore under an order of 
the Privy Council, to which the Lord Pre- 
sident or one of the Secretaries of State 
was a necessary party. That requirement 
gave the public confidence that the matter 
had been brought to the cognizance of the 
Cabinet, and that the vast machinery of 
the Act had not been improperly put in 
motion. But the fiat of the Vice Presi- 
dent, which it was now proposed should be 
sufficient, would not give the same confi- 
dence, notwithstanding the great abilities 
of the right hon. Gentleman who now filled 
that office. Then, again, the House had 
not any experience of the working of the 
new system. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that the Privy Council had 
no special knowledge upon this subject, 
and could only be guided by the reports 
of their Medical Officer. That officer was 
undoubtedly a very competent gentleman, 
but he did not think it was satisfactory 
that the whole matter should rest with that 
gentleman. He would not have objected 
to the Act being continued for two or three 
years, in order that some idea of its work- 
ing could be formed from actual experience; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
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would consent to limit the operation of this 
Bill to a certain time instead of making it 
perpetual. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE observed, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to limit the Bill to one year, it would be 
unnecessary to continue the discussion. 
[Mr. Lowe made a gesture of refusal.] In 
that case he hoped the House would agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke, and would support a limitation of 
time in respect to the Bill. As the mat- 
ter stood now, it appeared to him that a 
grosser attempt at jobbery, or a grosser 
violation of good faith towards that House 
had never been attempted by any public 
department. It must not be thought, that 
because two or three metropolitan members 
had spoken, that the metropolis had any 
special interest in the matter. In 1848 a 
Public Health Act was passed for five years, 
which Mr. E. Chadwick administered at a 
~ salary of £1,000 a year. That Bill did a 
great deal of good, but after a time Lord 
Llanover thought fit to commence an at- 
tack upon it; and of course the Govern- 
ment was a good deal puzzled. They asked 
the noble Lord if he would undertake the 
thing himself, and he consented. Accord- 
ingly he was appointed to the head of a 
new department, with a salary of £2,000 
per annum, and the Act was continued 
from year to year, until 1855. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Llealth appointed 
Mr. Simon Medical Officer, at a salary of 
£1,500 per annum. In 1858 the late 
Government brought in a Bill which was 
— and had acted well, permitting of 
ocal control in those matters; but now it 
was proposed to hand over the whole mat- 
ter to the Privy Council. But then came 
the question, what was to be done with the 
Board of Health, Mr. Simon and the se- 
cretaries of the Board. Well, the Vice 
President of the Committee of Education 
had but little to do. His office was almost 
a sinecure, and so it was proposed to assist 
him by another sinecurist, a Medical Ofticer, 
and the whole thing would be comfortable. 
Such an arrangement would not be tolerat- 
ed for a moment by the Members of any 
popular constituency; but the Member for 
Calne—a rotten nomination borough — 
saw no objection to it; and so he had un- 
dertaken to look after Mr. Simon, and to 
establish a nuisance all over the country. 
But the country had something to say upon 
the point. It was not only a question of 
expense but of constitutional principle. 
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was to be transformed into an executive 
department. If these powers were to be 
given to the Privy Council, why should not 
others be transferred also? All the acts of 
that body were done in secret without any 
responsibility to that House. Then it was 
to cost £6,000 a year, and all that was to 
be got for it was the blue-book, containing 
Mr. Simon’s reports, showing his visit to 
Windsor and two other places. The truth 
was, no permanent medical officer was ne- 
cessary. When an epidemic came, there 
would be plenty of qualified gentlemen who 
would give their services, and at a much 
cheaper rate. When objections were urged 
against the Bill last year, the then Home 
Secretary (Mr. Walpole) admitted it was 
an experiment, and therefore consented to 
limit its operation to the lst of August, 
1859, in order that the matter might be 
fully discussed during the present Session. 
Circumstances, however, had prevented 
any discussion during the Session, and 
therefore he (Mr. Duncombe) thought he 
was only making a reasonable request 
when he asked that the Bill be simply a 
renewal for one year, in order that in the 
ensuing Session the attention of Parliament 
might be given to the matter. To make 
the thing permanent was such a proposal 
as a Whig Government alone dare to make. 
There were compulsory clauses in the Bill 
which the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
mised to strike out, but which still re- 
mained. He should certainly support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. COWPER said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, from his mono- 
mania against public health legislation, 
could hardly have given his mind fairly to 
the consideration of this subject. Misled 
by the name, both the hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. and gallant Member for Brighton 
(Sir G. Pechell) appeared to think this was 
the renewall of the Bill that had been the 
subject of contest in Mr. Chadwick’s time, 
In the old Bill there were two portions— 
one which was unobjectionable, and another 
to which much objection was made. The 
objectionable portion — the interference 
with local government — had been made 
permanent in the Local Government Act, 
while the unobjectionable part only was 
dealt with in the present Bill. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) had asked why meddle with the 
matter till the choleracame? But you might 


just as well make no military preparations 


New powers were given, the Privy Council until the enemy was thundering at your 
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gates. Everybody would remember that at’ 


the last visitation of cholera everybody was 
asking, and asking with justice, why the 
Government had not taken precautions, at 
a time when the public health was good ? 
The same hon. Member had also spoken of 
the acts of the Privy Council as done in 
secret; but surely a proclamation by the 
Council, as provided for in the Bill, would 
give publicity to all their acts. The Dis- 
eases Prevention Act was a permanent 
Act, although its provisions were at first 
administered by a temporary body—the 
Board of Health. If this Bill were not 
passed, the result would be that there 
would be upon the Statute-book an Act 
with no one to administer it. The real 
question was whether medical science 
was to have a voice in a department of 
the Executive. For to be of use the 
sanitary branch of the Council Office must 
be permanent. Take the case of public 
vaccination. That operation being left 
to the public practitioners uncontrolled, 
vaccination was often performed ineffi- 
ciently by persons ignorant of the right 
way of doing it. As the Legislature had 
enacted that vaccination should be com- 
pulsory, they ought to take care, by re- 
sponsible authority, that it should be pro- 
perly performed. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury had accused the department of the 
Privy Council of being a sinecure; it was 
certainly not so at present, but he was 
trying to make it so by depriving it of its 
9 > functions and requiring new ones. 

r. Simon had rendered his office a labo- 
rious one, and the last report of that gen- 
tleman of visits to Windsor, Conway, and 
another town, where epidemics had broken 
out, showed the utility of such investigations 
in discovering the sources of disease. Those 
who complained of the salary earned by 
Mr. Simon should recollect that he had 
given up the emoluments of a lucrative pro- 
fession in which he held a good position. 
He was selected as the great authority on 
sanitary subjects. He took the appoint- 
ment asa public duty. Had he considered 
only his private advantage and ease he 
might have done better by refusing it. 
There were 100,000 lives annually lost from 
preventible causes. No measure had been 
proposed so useful as this, for preserving 
the life and health of the working classes. 
It would be the saving of many lives from 
fever, cholera, diphtheria, and otherdiseases 
that ravaged families and made widows and 
orphans, and yet this was a Bill which 
Gentlemen who professed to advocate the 
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popular cause opposed. It was thought very 
reasonable when the newspapers sent their 
own correspondents to inquire into the dis- 
eases and mortality of the Crimea. Well, 
this Billenabled the Privy Council to send 
their ‘‘own correspondent,”’ a scientific 
medical officer, to report upon the causes 
of death and offer recommendations for 
the prevention of disease. For these rea- 
sons he should cordially support the third 
reading. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that he was sorry his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stamford, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, was not present to take part in this 
debate, but he believed if he had been in 
the House, he would have supported the 
Bill ; nay, further, that had he remained in 
office he would no doubt have endeavoured 
to persuade the late Government to intro- 
duce it. For his own part he thought it 
would be better if the Bill were re-enacted 
from year to year. No one in that House 
proposed to repeal it; and all they asked 
was, that sufficient time should be given to 
enable the House to judge of its general 
effect. On the other hand to reject the 
Bill altogether would interfere with a great 
sanitary movement. But the House were 
asked to put upon the Statute-book, as a 
permanent Act, the measure of last year, 
and he doubted whether the time had come 
for such a proceeding. By that Act the 
power of the Privy Council to make the 
order depended upon the concurrence of 
the President of the Council or the Secre- 
taries of State, whereas by the present 
Act any three members of the Council 
might put the powers of the Act into opera- 
tion, As soon as the country understood 
that their legislation was for the public 
good opposition would cease, for it had 
never shown any reluctance to raise the 
money necessary to carry out sanitary 
enactments. At the same time he thought 
the whole law relating to the public health 
ought to undergo a thorough revision, with 
a view to prevent all clashing of authori- 
ties. If they made this Act permanent 
they ought to take out of it all the powers 
relating to vaccination, which ought not 
to be exercised by a central Board, but by 
local Boards of Guardians. All that the 
Privy Council should concern themselves 
with should be to take care that the lymph 
was sound and good. It was desirable 
that the country should know a little more 
of the working of the Act of last year, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had proposed 
to continue that Act for two or three years 
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no one would have objected. Mr. Simon! proved, and the death-rate diminished, as 


the medical officer, under the present Act, 
had done his duty very well, and his re- 
ports were very interesting ; but he did not 
see how the Privy Council or their medical 
officer would be in the slightest degree im- 
peded in the exercise of their functions 
by continuing the Bill as a temporary mea- 
sure. If at the end of a year or two the 
results that were anticipated should be 
shown, then, instead of carrying a perma- 
nent Bill by a narrow majority, the right 
hon. Gentleman might come before the 
House and pass a permanent statute amid 
the general concurrence of the House. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he objected 
to the perpetration of the present Act 
from a fear that if Parliament permitted 
the Privy Council to supersede the local 
authorities the latter would become lethar- 
gic. He should be glad to know whether 
the failures as well as the successes of the 
Boards of Health were recorded in blue- 
books, because, in that case, the House 
might hear something of Croydon, Hitchin, 
Folkestone, and Chelmsford —in two or 
three of which towns indictments had been 
brought against the local Boards for foul- 
ing the streams, by emptying their drainage 
into them. He should not object to pass- 
ing a Bill for two or three years, but ke 
did most emphatically protest against the 
attempt to make this a permanent mea- 
sure. 

Sir WALTER FARQUHAR observed, 
that though he did not wish to reject the 
measure, he thought it unadvisable to make 
the Bill perpetual. Time had not yet been 
given to see how it worked. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, he saw no harm in 
making it a permanent measure. 

Mr. BASS said, he saw no harm in 
passing a permanent Bill, as it would not 
prevent any future legislation that might 
seem desirable. The hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Edwin James) had complain- 
ed of the injury done by local Boards, but 
this only proved the necessity of some cen- 
tral body to supervise the proceedings of 
the local Boards. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he must deny 
that there had been any sanitary failure at 
Croydon, though he could not but admit 
that there had been some mismanagement 
in carrying out the drainage. The pipes 
at first employed were too small. They 
had thus got clogged up, and that circum- 
stance, joined to an unusually wet season, 
hed led to an outbreak of fever. But sub- 
sequently the health of the town was im- 
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had been the case in every instance where 
improved drainage had been carried out, 
A more efficient public officer than Mr. 
Simon could not be found. His earlier 
reports when Medical Officer-of Health to 
the City of London were a text-book on 
sanitary legislation. He should also be 
sorry to see vaccination performed by im- 
proper persons. 

Mr. LOWE replied, observing that when 
the Central Board of Health was destroyed 
with it fell the compulsory powers. There 
were some powers which could not be 
vested in the local Boards of Health, and, 
consequently, the Government of the Earl 
of Derby sought to vest them permanently 
in the Privy Council. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury used against that Bill the 
same arguments which he had used that 
day, and the Government made terms with 
him, and took the Act for one year rather 
than run the risk of losing the Bill alto- 
gether. Yet hon. Gentlemen opposite now 
joined in the opposition to the act of their 
own Government, and he was rather dis- 
appointed that he could not count upon 
their support. He must, however, take his 
stand upon right, justice, and the public 
interests. By them he must stand or fall, 
and not by the permutations or combina- 
tions of parties in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), was wrong in supposing 
that the powers given by the former Act 
were by this Act given to an inferior autho- 
rity. The powers transferred tothe Privy 
Council by this Act were not the powers 
vested in the Privy Council of declaring 
that a formidable epidemic, endemic, or 
contagious disease had visited the kingdom. 
Those powers were possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, of whom the 
Lord President of the Council or a Secre- 
tary of State must be one. It was only 
the subordinate power of the present Act 
that was given to the Privy Council, and 
which might be put in motion by the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Privy 
Council. With regard to vaccination, it 
might not be generally known that it was 
no part of the examination for a surgeon 
that he should be a vaccinator at all, and 
it was therefore necessary for the public to 
have some protection. He had been told 
the Privy Council might hire a medical 
adviser when they wanted one for any 
special duty. But what was wanted was a 
medical man who should devote his whole 
time to the consideration of disease in 
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masses, and who was possessed of all the 
facts and deductions that the new science 
of health might supply, and which the most 
experienced physician and surgeon who was 
confined to private patients could not be 
expected to possess. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe) had talked 
of an outlay of £6,000 on this new Board. 
Mr. Simon’s salary had not been raised 
beyond the sum proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Derby and that which 
he received from the Board of Health. It 
stood at £1,500, and last year a sum of 
£1,500 had been taken to meet contin- 
gencies, of which £300 had been spent. 
So that the outlay for the past year had 
been not £6,000, but £1,800. [Mr. T. 
DuncomBe: Take the previous year.] If 
he were asked why the Bill should be per- 
petual, he replied because the local Boards, 
upon whose proceedings the medical officer 
might have to report, were permanent 
bodies. If this Bill were continued from 
year to year the proceedings of the Privy 
Council would be stamped with a mark of 
want of confidence. If the medical officer 
gave offence to any one in his reports he 
would be told he should hear of it when 
the Bill was renewed next Session. If the 
powers now asked for were improper, let 
them be withdrawn altogether. Let the 
House visit with its displeasure any ex- 
cess or abuse. But let not the House 
paralyze the arm extended over the local 
bodies. The Privy Council would have to 
contend with many local elements of pre- 
judice, ignorance, and self-interest, and un- 
less they could bring evidence before the 
people that would rouse them, the question 
of sanitary science would not advance, but 
would retrograde. The victims of a want 
of good sanitary arrangements were to be 
counted, not by thousands, or even by tens 
of thousands, but by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and there was no parsimony more 
miserable, and no jealousy of power more 
misplaced, than to put an officer like Mr. 
Simon in a position which showed that the 
department he administered did not enjoy 
the confidence of Parliament. It was his 
duty to state that the powers proposed to 
be granted under the Bill might not long 
remain unused. The cholera had broken 
out at Hamburg, several fatal cases had 
oceurred, and who knew how soon it might 
reach this country? They knew the tem- 
perature, the state of the river, and the 
predisposing causes that were now in exis- 
tence. He hoped it would not be said that 
they were unwilling to hear this fearful 
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visitation named, or that they refused to 
consider this important question. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he rose to disclaim 
any such motives as those which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had chosen to im- 
pute to the Conservative party. They had 
not supported the Bill last year merely 
because it was introduced by the Earl of 
Derby’s Government, nor did they now 
oppose it because it was brought in by the 
| present Government. The only reason 
that he and other Conservative Members 
| opposed the present Motion was because 
| they considered that further trial was ne- 
| cessary, and if it had been a question of 
| renewing the Act for one year, or reject- 

ing it altogether, he should vote for its re- 
| newal, 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 

| to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
95: Majority 6. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


Corporations Bill. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL, 
SECOND READING.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [15th July], ‘* That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the object of the measure was to remove 
from the Statute-book certain declarations 
now required to be made by Nonconformists, 
Jews, and Quakers, and which were said to 
prevent them from accepting certain muni- 
cipal offices. Some of the statutes it pro- 
posed to repeal were of very ancient date, 
and he could not consent to that course 
except after mature consideration. He 
thought that, as the question was one of 
religious disabilities, it would be better 
that the second reading of the Bill should 
be postponed, and that the subject should 
be referred toa Select Committee. If that 
course should not be adopted he should 
feel himself compelled to oppose the Bill 
from want of sufficient information in the 
House to consider the subject. He would 
therefore move that the whole subject of 
declarations required as qualifications for 
the exercise of municipal offices be referred 
to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed,— 


‘To leave out from the word ‘ That’ tothe end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘the 
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subject of declarations as a qualification for the | 
exercise of municipal offices be referred to a Select 
Committee,’ instead thereof.” 


Mr. SPOONER said, that it would be 
a disgrace for the House to pass a Bill 
which had only been printed seven days, 
for the repeal of numerous Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and with respect to the introduction 
of which the promoters dare not state their 
reasons. The real effect of the Bill would 
be to lower the honour and dignity of the 
Church, and he was surprised that it was 
proposed to pass it in such a summary 
manner. 

Mr. M. SMITH said, that the disquali- 
fications in question were only galling re- 
straints and not useful tests, and ought 
therefore to be removed. If he thought it 
was an attack upon the Church of England 
he should not vote for it, but he believed it 
would in no way injure the Established 
Church. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that the present short Session was 
to be chiefly used for a general attack upon 
the Church of England. Surely no Dis- 
senter would wish to relieve himself of an 
obligation by which he was bound not to 
take advantage of the influence his office 
gave him to injure the Church of England. 
Power was granted to them on certain con- 
ditions, and what was now asked was that 
the power of the State should be used by 
those who held such office to attack the 
Church of England. If a man were chosen 
as a municipal officer by his fellow-country- 
men he ought not to be permitted to use 
the powers which the State conferred upon 
him for the purpose of destroying the 
Church which the State maintained. The 
introduction of this Bill was, in effect, the 
laying the foundation of an internecine 
war, for he could not understand its object 
if it was not to attack the Church. The 
declarations having been accepted they 
were the conditions of the relation between 
the Church and the State, and the House 
was now asked to alter the law in that re- 
spect. For what purpose were they asked 
to do so, if it was not to enable those who 
had become vested with that power to at- 
tack the Church? They had already con- 
flict enough upon these subjects, and he 
should, therefore, only say that he should 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill, and should take every opportunity, at 
all events, of deferring these painful sub- 
jects until Her Majesty’s Government had 
had an opportunity of considering them in 
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conjunction with the questions that had 
— under the Roman Catholic Relief 
ct. 

Mr. BAXTER remarked, that the de- 
clarations were useless ; and that in Scot- 
land they did not exist, although the Scotch 
corporations had what the English had not 
—namely, ecclesiastical buildings. 

Mr. AtpERMAN SALOMONS said, that 
no more righteous measure could be pro- 
posed. It was a general measure to do 
away with a declaration, which was genc- 
rally distasteful to Nonconformists of all 
kinds, and he cordially supported the second 
reading. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had heard no 
reason assigned for the Bill. No grievance 
had been pointed out, no injury had been 
shown to be inflicted upon any one. Some 
persons desired to destroy the Church of 
England and to reduce it to the level of a 
mere sect in the country, an¢ if it was de- 
sired to pass this Bill to enable persons in 
corporate offices to carry out that wish, the 
existence of the restraints complained of 
was undoubtedly an inconvenience, but 
whether it should be abolished was another 
matter. Ie thought some Members of 
the Government ought to state their opin- 
ions upon the subject. 

Question put, that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question. 

The House divided :—Ayes 130 ; Noes 
44; Majority 86. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2° and committed for To-morrow. 


Assizes. 


WEST RIDING ASSIZES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. WILLIAM LEATHAM said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
Judges have reported on the West Riding 
Assize question ; and, if so, whether it is 
his intention to lay the Report on the 
Table of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was not 
aware that the Judges had made any for- 
mal Report on the subject; but from a 
document he had found in the Home Office 
it appeared that the Judges had given to 
his Predecessor in office their opinion that 
with respect to the expediency of holding 
the Assizes for the West Riding at Leeds 
they agreed in the unanimous judgment of 
the Commissioners appointed by Her Ma- 
jesty to consider the question that it would 
not be expedient with a view to the admi- 
nistration of justice. 














29 The Enfield 
COMMISSIONERS FOR AFFIDAVITS. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES DUKE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether any appointment has 
been made under the Act of Parliament 
passed in the last Session, enabling the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law to appoint Commissioners for taking 
Affidavits in those Courts in the City of 
London ; and, if not, what is the cause of 
the delay ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
not aware that any sach appointment had 
been made, but he would make inquiries on 
the subject. 


INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary for India whether it is 
the intention of the Government to give 
the House an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon the reorganization of the In- 
dian Army, or whether it is the intention 
of the Government to settle the question 
without reference to Parliament ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that it was 
possible that it might be necessary to bring 
in a Bill on the subject, and in that case, 
of course, the opinion of Parliament must 
be taken with respect to it. Ifa Bill were 
not brought in he should certainly make a 
statement of the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue, and it would then 
be open to any one objecting to that course 
to take the opinion of the House on it. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was able 
to fix a day when the subject of Indian 
Finance would be brought before the 
House. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
sorry that he was not at present able to 
fix a day, as the Indian accounts, without 
which any statement must be unsatisfac- 
tory, were not yet on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that surely the right 
hon. Baronet could state all the facts con- 
tained in the accounts in the speech which 
he made to the House. Would the right 
hon. Baronet state when the papers would 
be laid on the table? Considering the 
time of the Session, he thought he was 
entitled to put that question. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
not the least objection to give a reply, but 
the preparation of the accounts did not de- 
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pend upon him. He expected they would 
have been presented some time ago, but he 
now believed they would be on the table 
to-morrow or the following day. He had 
not the slightest indisposition to make the 
statement to which his hon. Friend alluded. 
It would not be a very satisfactory one 
when it was made, but he agreed that it 
would be more satisfactory to the House to 
have it made as soon as possible. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would repeat his 
question on Thursday next. 


MILITIA BALL PRACTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, whe- 
ther it be true that the Worcestershire 
Militia have been called out four times, 
have been embodied twice, and stationed 
at the two principal training camps, Alder- 
shot and the Curragh; that during the 
whole of that time the men have never 
had a ball cartridge served out to them, 
and have the old musket to carry about ; 
and whether this is equally true as regards 
the North Glocester and other militia 
regiments ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
true that the Worcestershire Militia had 
been twice out in training, in 1853 and in 
1859 ; and they had also been twice em- 
bodied— from November, 1854, to June, 
1856, and from November, 1857, to May, 
1858. They had been at Aldershot, and 
also at the Curragh. He found that 6,000 
rounds of ball cartridge had been served 
out for practice. He, as Secretary for 
War, gave no orders as to the practice of 
any particular regiment. All he had to 
do was to honour the orders that were sent 
for material. It was quite true that at the 
time referred to the Militia had not got the 
Enfield Rifles; but now they had them, 
and he hoped that all the embodied Militia 
would have them soon. The military au- 
thorities, the Colonels commanding the 
regiments, and the Generals inspecting 
where the militia regiments were quarter- 
ed, were the persons to decide on the 
nature of the drill to which they should be 
subjected, and how far it should be carried. 


THE ENFIELD RIFLE, 
QUESTION, 
Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he would 


beg to ask the Secretary for war whether 
the Enfield Rifle alluded to in the War 
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Office Circular of the 13th instant was the 
short Rifle furnished to the Rifle Brigade, 
or the long Rifle used in the Line ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT was under- 
stood to say that the long Rifles were 
those of which the Government had the 
largest store, and which would consequently 
be issued at present; but he hoped that no 
long time would elapse before there would 
be a sufficient supply of short Rifies to 
enable the Government to issue them to 
volunteers. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S DESPATCH TO 
THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he would beg to ask the noble Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether the document 
which has appeared in the public journals, 
purporting to be a copy of a despatch ad- 
dressed by the noble Lord to the Court of 
Berlin, is authentic? A similar question 
had been put in another place when it was 
stated that some errors had been com- 
mitted in the translation and retranslation 
of the despatch, and he wished to know 
whether the noble Lord will lay an authen- 
tic copy of the document upon the table ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
with the exception of some errors made in 
the translation, the document as it had ap- 
peared in the public prints was correct, 
but if the hon. Gentleman would move 
an Address to the Crown he would have no 
objection to produce the despatch in an 
authentic form. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD had 
understood the noble Lord to say on a for- 
mer occasion, that he had received a reply 
to the despatch from the Government of 
Prussia, and he wished to know whether 
he would object to lay a copy of that docu- 
ment upon the table along with his own 
Despatch ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, if the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him to take 
a day or two for consideration, he would 
state whether the Government were pre- 
pared to lay upon the table the further 
correspondence on the subject. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
OBSERVATIONS, 

Mr. BUXTON said, he rose to call the 
attention of the House to that portion of 
tie Report of the Commissioners upon the 
Indian Army which referred to the amount 
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of force to be maintained in future. He 
should hardly have had the courage to 
detain the House, even for a very short 
time, in such weather, had he not found 
that in the opinion of many of those most 
versed in Indian affairs this really was a 
matter of vital consequence. The proposal 
of the Commission was that an army of no 
less than 190,000 sepoys should henceforth 


|be maintained, with 80,000 European 


troops, making a total force of 270,000 
soldiers ; and it was highly important to 
observe that this foree was quite inde- 
pendent of the military police corps, of 
which the Commissioners said that ‘‘ They 
have been formed, or are in course of 
formation, throughout India ; and, neither 
in numerical strength, nor yet in military 
organization, does this force differ in any 
essential respect from the regular Sepoy 
army.” Now this military police force, 
scarcely differing, as the Commissioners 
said, from a regular army, amounts already 
to 97,000 men, and was rapidly increasing, 
so that before long we should have a force 
of something like 400,000 men in arms, of 
whom more than 300,000 would be natives, 
Now, it might seem very presumptuous for 
a civilian like himself to throw any doubt 
upon a proposal emanating from a Com- 
mission composed of ten distinguished 
generals, Nor could he venture to do so. 
All he wished was to draw attention to the 
subject, so that at any rate it might be 
thoroughly sifted ; for, whatever the coun- 
terbalancing arguments might be, no one, 
he supposed, would deny that the evils and 
risks attendant upon the maintenance of 
so vast a force would be most serious. 
At the outset the financial aspect of the 
matter was, he might fairly say, alarming. 
Every thoughtful statesman, he believed, 
felt the greatest anxiety as to the finan- 
cial prospects of India. In spite of all the 
expedients that could be devised it seemed 
impossible to make both ends meet, except 
by means of loans, and he need not say 
how shortsighted—in the long run how 
ruinous—it would be to depend on that 
delusive aid. So far from their being in a 
position to aggravate Indian taxation, all 
those most intimate with that country 
urged emphatically the importance of lower- 
ing the taxation from its present height. 
There was no doubt that in Southern 
India, at any rate, the cultivators of the 
soil were oppressed almost beyond bearing 
by the assessment on land. Mr. Kaye, 
the celebrated advocate of the East India 
Company, said, “‘ It would be well that it 
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should be clearly understood how, at the | 
bottom of all our misdoings and all our 
shortcomings, is this miserable want of | 
money.”’ He would dwell no further on | 
this point, because he was well aware that 
no man who knew anything of Indian 
affairs would dispute the vital importance 
of bringing her finances into a better state. 
But if they were to keep up a force of 
270,000 soldiers besides military police 
corps throughout India it would be impos- 
sible to avoid financial embarrassment, 
The people would be still more crushed. 
Those public works from which so much 
was hoped for the happiness of India would 
be brought to a standstill. In short, a 
heavy blow would be dealt to the best 
interests of the empire. Now, of course 
these evils would have to be cheerfully 
encountered if they were necessary to the 
security of our dominions. But, he put it 
to the common sense of every gentleman 
here whether, in organizing and arming a 
body of about 300,000 Natives, they were 
not running headlong into a fearful risk. 
That, at any rate, was the view of many 
men of high authority. But the Commission 
seemed to think that it had fully guarded 
against that risk, by proposing a force of 
80,000 Europeans to.keep the Native troops 
in check, The experience of the mutiny, 
however, showed but too clearly that the 
presence of even an overwhelming British 
force, that even the impossibilty of success, 
that even the certainty of destruction, would 
not keep a Native regiment from mutiny if it 
once had caught the infection. Of course 
he allowed that, if they were to put arms 
into the hands of 300,000 Natives, they 
must have 80,000, or perhaps 150,000 
Europeans to suppress, even if they could 
not prevent mutiny. But it must not be 
supposed that by such a force of English 
they secured themselves from an explosion. 
And it was again matter for serious thought 
that the maintenance of so great an Euro- 
pean army, which would be necessitated 
by the maintenance of so vast a Native 
army, would involve a really awful sacri- 
fice of life and health to those English 
soldiers. No one who had not had occa- 
sion to look into that point could have an 
idea of the waste of life that would ensue, 
To use the words of one of the witnesses 
before the Commission, ‘‘ The sacrifices in 
men and money caused by the climate are 
astounding,”’—‘‘ the medical statements 
would almost stagger belief.” In fact, 
Colonel Tulloch’s statistics showed that 
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6,000 would perish every year. But the 
permanent loss of health to thousands upon 
thousands more was no less painful to re- 
flect upon. It seemed inexpressively mourn- 
ful that so many of our brave defenders 
should perish miserably on the plains of 
India. A grave responsibility therefore 
rested on those who made a proposal tend- 
ing inevitably to that result, unless the 
necessity for it could be shown to be a real 
and dire one. But further, the replenish- 
ing of so large a force, and one dwindling 
away so quickly, must seriously interfere 
with the recruiting for the home army. 
Colonel Tulloch proved that if all the pro- 
posals of the Commissioners were carried 
out, there would be just 30,000 annual 
passages of soldiers between India and 
England; and as the voyage took four 
months, this gave a force of nearly 10,000 
men always at sea, whose services there- 
fore would be utterly lost both to England 
and India. He knew that very great doubt 
was felt by those competent to judge whe- 
ther it was not literally impossible to keep 
up the foree recommended by the Com- 
mission without dangerously skimping our 
home defences. He thought it would be 
allowed that these were serious considera- 
tions. But of course the question was, what 
there was to counterbalance them, and here 
the Commission left us altogether in the 
lurch. On one of their other proposals 
they launched out into very long arguments, 
but not a single word did they say in sup- 
port of this proposal. In one of his letters 
to his brother Joseph, the great Napoleon 
said, ‘‘ There never was a general who did 
not ery out fora large army.’’ And as 
the Commission consisted of ten Generals 
and only one civilian it was perhaps but 
natural that they should recommend the 
employment of a large foree. He doubted 
however whether that House would be dis- 
posed to receive their ipse dixit as con- 
clusive. But perhaps it might be thought 
that, although the Commission did not 
reason the matter out itself, it gave the 
conclusion from the reasonings of the wit- 
nesses who were examined, But it was 
the fact, and a very remarkable fact, that 
in no one instance did the Commissioners 
inquire from any witness the groundsof 
his opinion as to the amount of force. Nor 
after long and patient search through the 
blue-book had he been able to discover one 
instance in which any witness volunteered 
such an explanation. Was it thought, on 
the other hand, that although neither the 
Commission nor the witnesses reasoned out 
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the questioa, still the proposal of the Com-| only object, then, of this army was 
mission was founded, if not upon reasoning, to defend the country from some enemy. 
yet upon the greater number or greater Where was that enemy to be found? 
authority of the witnesses whom they, No one dreamt of an invasion from Thi- 
called before them. Quite the reverse.' bet. The wild tribes on our north- 
For instance, the Commissioners recom- | west border could be repelled by a small 
mended 50,000 Europeans for Bengal; yet | force supplied with Enfield rifles and Arm- 
out of the twenty-seven witnesses examined | strong guns. There was literally no risk 
on that point, eighteen recommended a lest India should be invaded. The only 
foree varying from 20,000 to 45,000, but motive that remained for keeping up this 
largely below 50,000, while only one third | vast foree was to secure our dominion from 
recommended 50,000 or upwards. But,'a domestic foe. But he again put it to 
what was most remarkable, they proposed | the common sense of every hon. Gentle- 
15,000 Europeans for Bombay, although | man who heard him, whether, instead of 
not one witness recommended so large an | making ourselves more secure, we did not 
amount, and General Griffith, who seemed | run a fearful risk by arming and organiz- 
to have gone fully into the question, only ing a body of nearly 300,000 Natives ? 
demanded a force of 7,000. And again, | What was the lesson taught us by the mu- 
as to Madras, they recommended a force | tiny? Was it not this, that while we had 
of 15,000 Europeans, though Earl Canning | nothing to fear from the unarmed popula- 
placed the amount at 11,000, and no single | tion, the troops whom we had trained and 
witness went beyond, except a civilian} armed might at any moment fly at our 
named Thomas. Thus it would be seen} throats? We knew now for certain that 
that the proposal of the Commissioners was | this danger was a real one, that it was a 
not borne out by the bulk of the evidence | portentous danger—a danger against which 
which had been given before them.|no precautions could insure us; and yet, 
Amongst those who recommended a smaller | with all the horrors of the mutiny still 
ferce than that which the Commissioners | fresh in our recollection, we were actually 
named were General Pollock, General Low, | going not merely to restore our Native 
General Ashburnham, General Sir Arch-| army to its former strength, but to render 
dale Wilson, General Jacob, General| it a great deal more powerful. Who could 
Cotton, and others. Now, it would be| wonder that Indian statesmen should stand 
absurd to doubt that arguments of some | aghast at what he had heard one of them 
kind or other must exist in favour of the| characterize as ‘‘so monstrous a propo- 
proposal of the Commission ; and as it was|sal?’’ Presumptuous as it might have 
a matter on which no human being could| seemed to him to call attention thereto, 
have any personal or party feeling, he had; he thought that he, or any man, however 
sincerely endeavoured to make out what! obscure, had the right to ask what the 
those arguments were. Though foiled in| grounds were for a proposal which bore 
his study of the blue-book, he had made/on its very front the strongly marked 
inquiries among gentlemen of large Indian | likelihood that it might lead to a renewal 
experience, but wholly without success, and | of the unspeakable horrors of two years 
he had in vain exerted his humble in-}ago. He now challenged the noble Lord 
genuity to the same end. Would they be/| the late Secretary for India, and the right 
told that the object of this force was to| hon. and gallant Gentleman the late Se- 
escort treasure? He found the Com-|cretary for War, as the two Commissioners 
mander-in-Chief speaking with some in-| who sat in that House to furnish that ex- 
dignation of what he called ‘‘ the most un- | planation. He was very glad to have the 
necessary guards and escorts required to | noble Lordthe Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
be given by the army,” and one officer of | Stanley) to appeal to, because, if he in his 
great experience declared that the whole} heart disapproved the proposal made by 
system of escorts could be put an end to| his brother Commissioners, he was the last 
by giving orders on the Native bankers, in-; man to shrink from saying so. On the 
stead of sending backwards and forwards | other hand, if there were some occult ar- 
vast amounts of treasure. Would they be} guments which had satisfied him, they 
told that the army had great police duties| would be likely to set the minds of others 
to perform? That was true formerly ; it! at rest as well. But, as left by the blue- 
was true no longer. Those duties were | book, the case stood thus :—This proposal 
to be devolved on the police corps that| was not supported by one word of argu- 
were being formed throughout India, The| ment. It was condemned by the greater 
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number and by the greater weight of the 
witnesses. It must lead to financial em- 
harrassment; it might lead to financial 
ruin. It would again defer the long-hoped 
relief to the starving cultivators of the 
soil. It would stay the progress of educa- 
tion and of public works. It would involve 
a fearful sacrifice of life and health to the 
English troops. It would interfere with 
our home defences. Above all, it would 
prepare the materials for an explosion that 
might again fill India with carnage and 
ruin. In conclusion, he would beg the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn, 
to inform the House what were the reasons 
on which the proposal of the Commission 
was founded. 

Lorp STANLEY rose to reply. 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated that there 
was no Mot‘on before the House. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he would move 
that the Report of the Commission be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Motion 
before the House. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE: I 
move that the House do adjourn. 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, I will avail my- 
self of the opportunity now afforded me to 
answer as briefly as I can the question put 
to me by the hon. Member opposite. The 
hon. Gentleman has challenged me to state 
whether my opinion agrees with or differs 
from that of the Commissioners generally 
on the subject of the amount of military force 
which ought to be maintained in India. 
Upon that point I will merely say that I do 
not believe it is possible for any set of men 
in this country, whether they be civilians or 
military men—I doubt whether it is possi- 
ble for any set of men even in India—to 
lay down positively and precisely what is 
the amount of force, not at the present 
moment required to maintain tranquillity 
in India, but which will be wanted when 
the disturbances have entirely ceased, and 
when peace is completely restored. That 
is a question which does not admit of a 
precise reply, and when the hon. Mem- 
ber says that the Commissioners have ad- 
duced no arguments to show that 80,000 
Europeans are required to preserve peace 
in India, I do not know in what manner 
you are to argue the question, or to 
prove that the exact number required is 
60,000, 70,000, or 80,000, otherwise than 
by taking the opinion of the most experienc- 
ed and competent witnesses whom you can 
find, and ascertaining what is their view as 
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to maintain tranquillity in the various dis- 
triets in India. But when the hon. Member 
says that, in the recommendation the Com- 
missioners have offered, they have gone 
against the evidence which was laid before 
them, I should like to state in half a dozen 
words what the substance of that evidence 
is. I have looked through it to-day, so far 
as the number of European troops is con- 
cerned, and I find that of the witnesses, 
General Low gives a force of 45,000 for 
Bengal; Colonel Wylie, a force of 40,000; 
Captain Browne, 40,000; Sir G. Clerk, 
50,000; Colonel Master, 40,000 to 50,000; 
Sir S. Steel, 40,000; Sir C. Trevelyan, 
40,000 ; and Colonel Durand, who was 
sent over from India by Earl Canning, ex- 
pressly to represent the views of the Indian 
Government, forty-five battalions, which, I 
presume, means 45,000 men. The recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, expressed 
in very general terms, was that something 
like 50,000 Europeans would be required 
for Bengal. With respect to the whole of 
India, Major Baird told us that in his opin- 
ion 80,000 Europeans would be required; 
Colonel Felix gave the number at 60,000; 
Sir R. Vivian at 60,000 to 70,000; Colonel 
Holland at 60,000; while the Earl of 
Ellenborough thought we ought to have 
60,000 local European troops. I have also 
had an opportunity of ascertaining what 
the opinion of Sir John Lawrence was 
upon the subject, and no man either in 
India or England appeared to me to be 
more strongly impressed with the neces- 
sity of maintaining a large and even a 
prepondcrating force of European troops. 
As for the number which may be required 
at a subsequent period, I do not think 
it can be denied — no one who sat upon 
the Commission desires to deny — that 
a considerable reduction may and ought 
herafter to take place when certain re- 
sults have been attaincd which are at pre- 
sent only in course of attainment. No 
doubt, when you have connected all the 
principal military stations in India by rail- 
roads, when those comparatively new ac- 
quisitions, which form so large a portion of 
your Indian Empire, have been consoli- 
dated and become accustomed to your rule, 
and when that disarmament, which is now 
in progress in several provinces in India, 
has been more effectually and extensively 
carried out, such a military force will no 
longer be required as at the present mo- 
ment, and for some time to come, will be 
wanted to maintain the tranquillity of the 
country. But I do not think it can be said 
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with truth that a powerful military force is 
not now required in India. If you take the 
actual population of India, including those 
Native States over which England exer- 
cises a military supremacy, and cv_ipare 
it even with that large foree of 300,000 
men which has been referred to by 
the hon. Member, you will find that 
the proportion borne by the army to 
the population is considerably less than 
in the majority of European States. 
But I repeat now what I stated on a 
former occasion, that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners were directed 
to the military question—that they were 
offered subject to many qualifications — 
and that it was never intended to act 
upon them irrespective of financial con- 
siderations. A force so large as that men- 
tioned in the Report of the Commissioners, 
may, in the present state of Indian finance, 
be greater than the revenues of the coun- 
try could bear; and if so, you may be 
justified in incurring one risk to avoid a 
greater, and in maintaining an amount of 
force, lower than that which you would 
think expedient with a view to the preser- 
vation of tranquillity. With respect to 
what has been actually done, I am able to 
say that very urgent instructions were 
sent out from this country, and have been 
repeated on more than one occasion, to 
the effect that a considerable reduction 
should be made in the number of Native 
troops. The Native foree, when I last re- 
ceived any official account of it, was larger 
than at the outbreak of the mutiny. But 
this has not been the result of any pre-con- 
ceived plan, nor has it arisen from any in- 
tention to replace the old Native army bya 
new one of equal extent; it has taken place 
simply because in the actual circumstances 
of India, the Government were obliged to 
take soldiers wherever they could find them, 
and could not disband them until the dan- 
ger had gone by. However, there is a con- 
siderable reduction now taking place in the 
number of Native troops, and that diminu- 
tion will be carried much further. But with 
respect to the question of expense, I should 
say that a Native force is by far the least 
costly, the calculation being that one Euro- 
pean soldier costs as much as eight Natives. 
I do not think the House would desire to 
go into details on the present occasion, and 
therefore I will merely repeat, in conclu- 
sion, that while the Commissioners have 
stated what amount of European troops is 
required in a military point of view, they 
at the same time, I conceive, would readily 
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admit that their views ought to be largely 
modified by those financial exigencies 
which at the present moment press so 
heavily upon the Government of India. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY said, it was 
clear that the course adopted by the late 
Government had altogether failed in set- 
tling the great question of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Indian army. The Military Com- 
mission they had appointed had produced 
a most unsatisfactory report, or rather two 
reports, for there were two, one of which 
was opposed to the other; and it was for 
the House to consider which of the two 
should be adopted. Although the question 
to be determined was far more a civil than 
a military one, inasmuch as it embraced 
considerations not only of finance but of 
the principles of Government to be adopt- 
ed in India, the Commission consisted of a 
number of generals and only one civilian, 
and of its military members the majority 
were not at all acquainted with India. The 
consequence was, as one might see from 
every line of their Report, that the main 
subject present to their minds was not 
the Indian army, or the interests of India, 
but the British army, and the interests of 
their profession. He complained, also, that 
the Commissioners kept out of sight the 
views of Indian officers. From having 
brought forward some years since a Motion 
for the amalgamation of the two armies, 
he knew the opinions of Indian officers 
upon the subject, and that what those 
officers dreaded above all things was, the 
influence and favouritism of the Horse 
Guards; and yet it was a fact that, although 
the late Secretary for War, who, as Chair- 
man of the Commission, acted impartially, 
ruled that inquiries respecting the Horse 
Guards and the sort of appointments they 
made in India might be addressed to the 
witnesses, the Indian general (General Han- 
cock) who had expressed a wish to ask 
such questions was not allowed to put them, 
and accordingly he made a separate report. 
In that report he has had the courage to 
put on record his opinion as to the jobbing 
displayed in placing in the chief commands in 
India men incapacitated from age, infirmity, 
and inexperience. Whether the military 
force in India should be a force of the line, 
or a local force combined with a detachment 
of the line, was a question which had been 
left by the Committee altogether in doubt. 
He was very glad to hear the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) give in his adhesion 
to what was the almost universal opinion of 
| those who were acquainted with India, that 
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for the good of India, and for carrying on | religiously excluded from every place of 
the administration of government without | profit and honour in his own country ; and 
collision between different departments, | he had accordingly, on every occasion that 
it was desirable to have a local European | offered, advocated the introduction of a moie 
force. Her Majesty’s Government had liberal policy towards the Natives by em- 
not yet expressed any opinion on the sub- ploying them in places suited to their 
ject, but proceeding upon his recollection | abilities. He hoped that the late rebellion 
of what fell from the noble Lord (Viscount | had taught us many valuable lessons. And 
Palmerston) when his measure for India’ he appealed particularly to the Conserva- 
was before the House, he (Sir Erskine tive side of the House in behalf of the 
Perry) had little doubt what the opinion of ; Native landholder and gentry. What was 
the Government would be when it came to|the system which we pursued with the 
be expressed. The question of the army Native army? Our system was to give 
of India was one that went so deeply into high pay to the rank and file, more than 
questions of finance and questions of go- double the amount which could be gained 
vernment that he hoped to be forgiven if by a day labourer; and to provide excel- 
he should dwell somewhat more at length | lent pensions for those obliged to retire 
upon it. There were two theories prevalent from the ranks, making it thereby the best 
in Indian circles as to the mode of carry- | conditioned army in the world, as far as 
ing on the Indian Government. The one! regarded the common soldier. But it also 
was that Natives were so thoroughly un- | excluded the Native gentleman from every 
trustworthy, so false to their European | field for the exercise of his ambition and 
masters, and so unreliable, that in order the employment of his abilities. Now the 
to prevent a sudden outbreak of rebellion, | system had completely and confessedly 
it would be indispensable that we should | broken down. He was satisfied that the 
keep up an overwhelming European force. |employment and encouragement of the 
During the last two years, accordingly, | landed gentry of India was the best se- 
that force had been raised to three times curity which we could find for the future. 
what it was. There were now 111,000 | The corps to which they were admitted 
European and 270,000 Native troops in; formed not only a better but a cheaper 
India, altogether, as his hon. Friend said, ‘force than could be obtained from Native 
nearly 400,000 men under arms. These troops drilled and equipped on the Euro- 
views, even if they were sound in policy,/ pean model. The Native cavalry, for 
would yet be altogether incompatible with instance, equipped and drilled in the Eu- 
the present condition of India. The reve-' ropean manner, cost us £102 per man, 
nues of India were not sufficient to meet whereas the Native irregular regiments 
the expense, and England, as the Crimean ' commanded by Native Gentlemen, cost but 
war had proved, could not furnish the men. | £35 per man ; and he (Sir Erskine Perry) 
As regarded the question of finance, they | did not hesitate to say before the present 
knew that even before the outbreak of the and the late Secretaries for India that the 
rebellion the expenditure was greater than | irregular forces were by far more efficient 
the revenue. The rebellion itself had cost | and serviceable than those tightly dressed 
the country no less than £49,000,009, | dragoons, drilled and equipped after the 
and before all was paid for the permanent | model of the Prussian cavalry. Lieutenant 
charge upon the revenues would be up-/ Merewether’s evidence before the Army 
wards of £3,000,000 per annum. It was} Commission will be found most interest- 
clear, therefore, that instead of aninerease|ing. He had commanded a corps of 
of the permanent military forces, the bet-| Jacob’s horse, and he spoke of the effi- 
ter opinion was that which recommended a / ciency and trustworthiness of these irre- 
reduction of the number of our gigantic | gular forces in the highest terms, and tes- 
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army to limits which the country could bear. 
That object could only be attained by 
carrying out the second theory to which he 
had referred—namely, by governing with 
the co-operation of the Natives, by en- 
gaging their sympathies. That was the 
opinion which his twelve years residence 
in India had implanted in his bosom. He 


felt it was impossible that our system | 


could endure if the Natiye was to be 


tified to his readiness to face any foe with 
them in any quarter of the world. They 
had achieved deeds of renown on every 
field where they had been employed in 
India and in Persia. Sir John Lawrence, 
in the Punjab, acting on a similar opin- 
ion, raised ten battalions of irregulars, in 
which only five Europeans were employed, 
the corps otherwise being officered by Sikh 
That corps 
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had done signal service to the Queen of | of haughty conquerors, much is owing to the 
England. It was on these grounds, and | unsocial character of the Hindoo. They 
with that experience before him, that he | wonld not eat with us, or drink with us, or 
(Sir E. Perry) contended that we ought to|intermarry with us. Their amusements 
give encouragement to the Native gentle- | are Jnot our amusements, their social life is 
men, and engage their sympathies by the | wholly different from that which we lead. 
same liberal policy as we should wish others | But with all these drawbacks, he believed 
to pursue to ourselves if we were overrun that England by the observance of just 
by a triumphant enemy. Let the House| principles, and by the same strict neutra~ 
look to the French in Algeria, where we | lity in matters of religion, which is adopt- 
heard of their employing Arab generals in led towards Dissenters, Catholics, and 
command of native troops. That course | Jews in this country, would introduce a 
also had been recommended by the ablest | better system of government than India 
men that had appeared in India. Sir|had ever known, He trusted that the 
Charles Napier was in favour of it, and!right hon. Baronet, who had got the 
set them the example by the employ-! power into his hands, would carry out 
ment of two Native gentlemen as aids de | the same liberal views with regard to the 
camp in places of equality with Europeans. | army that he had formerly shown in the 
General Hancock strongly recommended | case of the civil service, and that by at- 
the formation of corps of cavalry, which | tending to those principles of justice that 
would cost them £35 a man instead of | were as strong in the Hindoo mind as in 
£102, and of infantry, at an expense of | our own, by opening the way for them to 
£15 a man instead of £25. And when | offices of trust and profit, and presenting 
it was said that that system would endan-| to them a fair field for legitimate ambition, 
ger our supremacy in India, his answer | he would promote the true interests and 
was that our supremacy depends upon our | happiness of India. 

own just government, and on noneinterfer-| Cotonen SYKES said, he thought the 
ence with the religious views of the Natives. | country was indebted to the hon. Member 
Let the House attend to the solemn opinion | who had raised this question, for it was 
of Sir John Lawrence, who is often cited | a question on the proper consideration of 
by those anxious to introduce the Bible} which depended the future conditions of the 
into all Hindoo and Mahomedan schools. | finances of India, and by association the 
In a paper lately laid before the House, he | finances of this country. He would confine 
states that he did not trace the slightest | his observations, however, to the one sub- 
sign of conspiracy in the late rebellion, | ject before the House—namely, the num- 
but that it was all founded on the fears of | ber of European troops necessary to be 
the Native soldier that it was the intention | maintained in India for the future govern- 
of Government to interfere with their re- | ment of that country. The noble Lord the 
ligion. He (Sir E. Parry) would give as | Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
another reason for the outbreak the ex-|had expressed himself as being at a loss 
clusion from offices of profit and com-| for any basis on which to come to any de- 
mand that was so rigidly enforced against | finite conclusion as to the number required 
native Indians. In future the govern-|for that purpose. But if the noble Lord 
ment of India must be made more con-| wanted such a basis, he needed not to go 
genial to the feelings and wishes of the | further than the traditional policy of the 
people. In this country we acted on the} East India Company. Now, what was the 
principle of justice to all classes, whe-/| traditional policy of the East India Com- 
ther Churchmen, Dissenters, or Roman} pany? In the year preceding the out- 
Catholics, and non-intervention with the | break of the Affghan war, the number of 
religious opinions of any class. If this| Royal troops in India was 16,040 infantry, 
principle were acted on in India that em-| and 3,711 cavalry ; being a total of less 
pire would become a great blessing to this | than 20,000. Two years later, in conse- 
country, and civilization would at the same | quence of the number of troops sent out 
time be widely diffused. He was not san-| from this country, the number of the in- 
guine as to our being able to establish | fantry was raised to 25,000, and the cavalry 
very good government in India, because | to 4,000, still making a total of less than 
we were so different from them in race, | 30,000 of the Royal Army. The Company’s 
colour, habits, and religion that real amal- | European troops had risen from 15,000 to 
gamation was well-nigh impossible. Nor} 20,000 men, so that from the period of 
is the fault entirely on our side as a race | the Affghan war down to the outbreak of 
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the late mutiny, the number of European 
troops was always under 50,000. In the 
year 1857, when that outbreak occurred, 
the number of infantry of the Royal Army 
was 25,095 men, and the cavalry 2,955, a 
total of less than 30,000, while the Com- 
pany’s Europeans amounted to 20,000, 
and yet this force had proved itself amply 
sufficient to break the neck of the rebel- 
lion, and to crush it at Delhi, at Lucknow, 
and Cawnpore, before a single company of 
reinforcements arrived from Europe. If at 
such a time 50,000 Europeans were suffi- 
cient to crush the rebellion, surely in the 
future, when not a fortress existed through- 
out India which would require to be re- 
duced, nor a Native power with a force 
capable of resisting half-a-dozen battalions, 
surely they would not be seriously asked 
to maintain 110,000 European troops in 
India in addition to the 21,000 in the de- 
pots in this country out of the revenues of 
India. Was such a demand reasonable, 
was it just to India, was it just to this 
country; which after all, whatever might 
be said to the contrary, must be ultimately 
responsible for the engagements of India ? 
He did not hesitate to say that a body of 
50,000 Europeans would be amply sufti- 
cient, and was the utmost number that the 
country would require. It was impossible 
for India to pay for more; and if the au- 
thorities persisted in maintaining a larger 
number, there would be a constantly re- 
curring defalcation in her revenue. If they 
wished to govern India, it must be through 
the good-will and confidence of the people, 
and not by the sword. 

Mr. SMOLLETT said, he rose to ex- 
press his concurrence in an observation that 
fell the other night from the hon. Member 
for Invernessshire—namely, that the actual 
amount of force that must be maintained 
in India would depend on the measures 
taken by the Indian Government. If the 
authorities in India were permitted to set 
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aside the Royal Proclamation, then no, 


amount of force England could send to 
India would maintain tranquillity in the 
country. It was high time, he thought, 
that the pledges given in Her Majesty’s 
gracious Proclamation should be authori- 
tatively carried out. The people of India 
were promised that they would be protected 
in their land possessions. In order to their 
being so, the resumption commissions ought 
to be utterly extinguished. The scheme of 
proselytizing the people by giving large 
grants to missionary establishments from 
the revenues of India should also be put an 
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end to. We should also restore some of 
those chiefs and dynasties that had been 
fdeposed from positions of rank and in- 
fluence. In his opinion, unless the Govern- 
ment was prepared to adopt measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the Natives 
of India, and securing their affections ; un- 
less they strove to rule the two hundred 
millions of India by love rather than the 
sword, they would signally fail to advance 
the prosperity or improve the financial posi- 
tion of India. 

Mr. KINNAIRD remarked, that the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley), when he quoted 
the opinion of Sir John Lawrence as to the 
large force which should be kept up in 
India, omitted to mention another opinion 
of his, in favour of having a large irregular 
force. Allusion had been made to an opin- 
ion to which expression had been given by 
Sir John Lawrence, with reference to the 
origin of the mutiny in India, to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
House. The opinion to which he referred 
was contained in a letter addressed by Mr. 
Temple, Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, to Mr. Edmonstone, 
and was to the following effect :— 
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“Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided 
impression that this mutiny had its origin in the 
army itself; that it is not attributable to any ex- 
ternal or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, al- 
though it was afterwards taken advantage of by 
disaffected persons to compass their own ends ; 
and that its proximate cause was the cartridge 
affair, and nothing else. Sir John Lawrence has 
examined many hundreds of letters on this subject 
from Natives, both soldiers and civilians. He has, 
moreover, conversed constantly on the matter with 
Natives of all classes, and he is satisfied that the 
general, and indeed almost the universal, opinion 
in this part of India is to the above effect. It may 
be true that discontented Sepoys worked upon the 
minds of their less guiltless comrades, and per- 
suaded them that a sinister but systematic attempt 
was about to be made on their ceremonial reli- 
gion ; and that in many regiments the majority 
were misled by designing individuals. But, asa 
body, the Native army did really believe that the 
universal introduction of cartridges destructive of 
their caste, was a matter only of time.” 


Now, his hon. Friend near him (Sir E. 
Perry) had represented Sir John Lawrence 
as saying that the mutiny was produced by 
an interference with the religion of the 
Natives. That was not exactly Sir John 
Lawrence’s expression ; he said that it was 
produced by aninterference with their caste; 
that it arose in the army itself, and was not 
the result of any external conspiracy ; 
the proximate cause of it being the cart- 
ridge affair, and nothing else: that it 
arose from the dread of an interference 
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with their ceremonial religion, and the be-| whose means civilization was extended, 
lief that the entire destruction of their|and who would be prevented from making 
caste by the cartridges was only an affair | it their home if the European force main- 
of time. The House ought also to know | tained there were to any great extent done 
that it was Sir John Lawrence’s opinion | away with. The subject was one of con- 
that were it not for the pains that had | siderable importance, and he would recom- 
been taken to keep the army from any|mend to the right hon. Gentleman the 
knowledge of Christianity, the Natives | Secretary for India to deal first only with 
could never have entertained such an erro- | the Presidency of Bengal, and then if the 
neous idea. plan succeeded there it might be extended 
Mr. HADFIELD said, his own opinion | to the other Presidencies. There was the 
of the way in which the mutiny had been | more ground for such a course, as the mu- 
brought about was, the manner in which the | tiny had been confined to the former pro- 
Sepoys had been pampered, until they had | vince. With regard to the Bengal army, 
a on — = ge ears 9 ona he ot agg og months oge > 
ment had raised the degraded classes of | plan propounded by Earl Canning, which 
India into the condition of men, and placed | was so ably conceived that he would ven- 
them upon a proper foundation as subjects | ture to submit it to the House. It was to 
of Her Majesty, his belief was that the | the effect that forty regiments of European 
— —_ ee loyal to the ay ane ape anne ~ re gn 
rown. He denied that the missionaries | that to each of those forty regiments a 
received any subsidies from the Indian Go- | regiment of Native auxiliaries ‘should be 
epee pi hy “pte altogether the | attached, a poem ny by 
idea of engaging in the work as mere mer- | a commandant, a second in command, an 
cenaries, and he was quite sure that the | adjutant, an assistant-surgeon, and six 
society to which he belonged, and which | non-commissioned officers from the Eu- 
had been very zealous in the cause of the | ropean regiment with which it happened 
missionary, would quickly cease to exist if to be connected. It was also suggested 
it adopted any principles of a mercenary | that the Native force so constructed should 
nature. So far from supporting the mis-; have no separate parade, no separate 
sionary efforts, the Government opposition | colours, and no separate order or word of 
to them was discreditable and disgraceful. |command, and it was expected that the 
Reason, justice, and truth, were the only | result of the adoption of such a pro- 
influences brought to bear in support of the | posal would be that a sufficient precau- 
missions, and there was no greater enemy | tion against treachery on the part of the 
to Christianity than the Government of | Native troops would be taken, inasmuch as 
India, | there would always be on the spot an Eu- 
sgheten stead, ba Sok tounge |e, By Soo nleghen. of ek ohees 
with respect to the amount of European | we should also secure the advantage of 
troops which ought to be kept up in India, | having a hot-weather force, and if, out of 
remained unchanged by anything he had | an army of 113,000 men which might be 
heard in the course of the debate. Hon. | thus raised, 40,000 were made available 
Members might say that we could dispense | for the Punjab ; 60,000 for the North- 
with our large European force if we insti- | Western Provinces, and 13,000 for Bengal 
tuted a better system of government, but | Proper and Bebar, we should have made 
he deprecated the use of such observations, | an admirable provision for the defence of 
for he thought that they were likely to | that portion of India, at au additional ex. 
mislead the “publie, and to have be inguri anh of about half a million a year above 
ous effect in reference to the Government | that which the Bengal army had cost be- 
of India. Our position as regards that | fore the mutiny had broken out. If the 
country was somewhat peculiar, distant | right hon. Baronet opposite, however, 
as she was some 15,000 miles from | should object to this scheme he should re- 
our shores. But, in addition to that cir-| commend him to take into his considera- 
cumstance, there was the fact that the|tion the evidence which had been given 
character of the Natives of India was ex-| before the Commissioners by Sir Charles 
tremely impulsive, and that the greatest | Trevelyan. 
necessity existed for affording sufficient Mn. BRIGHT: I shall not attempt in 
protection to those English capitalists y.". , che course of this somewhat irregular de- 
went out to settle in the country, by , bate to enter into the details of this ques- 
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tion. The subject is one of the youd pom place. I hope the right hon. Gen- 
importance, and the House is, I think, | tleman will see that I have pressed this 
much indebted to the hon. Member who | question upon him repeatedly, not because 
introduced it to our notice, as well as to' I wish to worry him in his office, but be- 
the hon. Member for Devonport (Sir E.| cause I am anxious that while Members 
Perry) who, in his speech, adverted to remain in town, and while there is still the 
many topics which are worthy of our most | disposition and the power to consider the 
serious consideration. I rise mainly for | question, we should have brought before 
the purpose of asking the right hon. Gen- jus this solemn and important matter, upon 
tleman the Secretary for India a question | which every man should be asked to give 
which I hope he will not deem me pertina- | his judgment to the best of the faculties 
cious in pressing upon his attention. The | and abilities which he possesses. 

subject is one with respect to which, after; Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he gladly 
what has taken place, he can scarcely fail | rose to inform his hon. Friend (Mr. Bright) 
to perceive an uneasy feeling prevails on | that he should be the last person to com- 
both sides of the House. The question of | plain of his pressing this matter on his 
Parliamentary Reform is as important; | attention. Knowing the great interest 
that of our financial position demands our | which his hon. Friend had taken in Indian 
most serious consideration, but I doubt if) matters for many years, he would say that 
either of those important matters are of! no person was so well entitled to bring 
such immediate consequence as that which | forward a question of this kind as his hon. 
has been introduced to our notice to-night. | Friend. He could assure him that he should 
It is because I am of this opinion, and be-| be perfectly ready to take his advice and 
cause I never Lurn my attention to India| act upon the principle which he had urged 
without something of alarm, that I am) by dealing frankly with the House—taking 
anxious to ascertain from the right hon. | them into counsel, if he might so speak— 
Baronet when he proposes to bring the | when considering the.difficulties which be- 
question of Indian finance before the House? | set the subject of India. It was because 
It is certainly an unpleasant subject for a | he was anxious to deal frankly with them 
Minister, but the right hon. Baronet will| that he had delayed the financial state- 
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best consult his future credit as well as 
the interests of England and India by in- 
viting the attention of the House of Com- 
with the fullest confidence to the difficult 
—I had almost said—the insolvable prob- 
lem of Indian finance. The noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn, who has 
filled the office of Secretary for India for 
more than twelve months, knows that no 
other department of the Government can 
compare with that for difficulty ; and, not- 
withstanding the intelligence, the industry, 
and the absence from prejudice by which 
he is distinguished, his best friends feel 
that while he held that office he encounter- 


| ment until he could lay the matter fully 
| before them. It would be easy for him to 
make a concise statement on Indian finance, 
| while from not having precise information, 
the House would be obliged to take the 
matter upon his ipse diwit, and he really 
thought that he was acting more in the 
spirit of the advice tendered by the hon. 
Member by postponing his statement until 
hon. Members were in possession of all the 
information which he himself had upon the 
subject. He wished to keep nothing back 
from them. He had already laid upon the 
| table all the financial despatches, and the 
| only document he was now waiting for was 
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ed difficulties which he was not able fairly | the ordinary annual accounts. These would 
to overcome. Those difficulties now stand | be on the table on the next Thursday, and 
in the way of the right hon. Gentleman | when they were printed, and in the pos- 
who has succeeded him; and I speak not session of hon. Members, he purposed, not 
as a political opponent, but as a political | only for his own sake, but for the sake of 
friend, when I recommend him to ask the public business, to bring the financial state 
judgment and opinion of the House upon | of India before the House at the earliest 
them in the frankest possible mauner. If} possible period. He could assure them that 
there is any statesmanship among us there | he would not lose a single day after those 





is here ample opportunity for its exercise | accounts were before the House. With 


and display. If this matter of India were 
settled so that we could feel satisfied about 
it, it would afford me greater pleasure than 
any change connected with the institutions 
or the Government of England which could 





| regard to the question before the House, 
| the number of our troops to be maintained 
, in India, it was not advisable for him to go 
|into the matter at any great length. He 
should on a future occasion have to bring 
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before the House the great subject of the 
Indian army, and his statement would be 
more effective if it had not been antici- 
pated by any partial statement. The ques- 
tion of the army was intimately connected 
with that of finance; and he could assure 
the House that during the short time 
which he had held office he had bestowed 
anxious and daily attention upon the sub- 
ject of the Indian army, though he had 
not been able to see his way yet to a satis- 
factory result. Ile quite concurred with 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) that it was 
perfectly impossible at the present moment 
to fix the amount of the permanent Euro- 
pean force in India, and indeed it was not 
a question which pressed for an early deci- 
sion. We had now an enormous force 
which might be reduced, but yet we could 
not break faith with the men who had 
fought our battles, and turn them off at 
the moment we did not require their ser- 
vices. He did not expect that they could 
arrive at a normal state of things in India 
for a year or perhaps more. There was a 
great difference of opinion upon what the 
force in India should be; but he did not 
think, after the experience of the last two 
years, it would be wise to reduce the 
European force to the low point at which 
it stood before the rebellion. He quite 
concurred that the present European force 
in India might be considerably reduced ; 
and he had a strong opinion in favour of 
the irregular cavalry force, which pos- 
sessed advantages in point of expense, 
and in this, that it afforded employment to 
the Native gentry. Before he left the Board 
of Control he had entered into a corre- 
spondence with the Marquess of Dalhousie 
upon the subject of dispensing with the 
services of the regular Native cavalry. He 
did not think that it would be wise on that 
occasion to state more than he had already 
said. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. FORSTER said, he rose to move— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty representing the inconvenience of pro- 
tracting the Session of Parliament during the 
summer months, and praying that [ler Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to provide a remedy 
for such inconvenience by assembling Parliament 
for the despatch of business before Christmas.” 


When he brought forward his Motion on a 
former occasion both the noble Lord (Lord 


Sir Charles Wood 
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John Russell) and the right hon. Gentle. 
man (Mr. Disraeli) had fully conceded all 
his arguments in favour of the proposed 
change, and stated that they would be 
prepared to give it further consideration 
on a future occasion. With such great au- 
thorities in favour of the early assembling 
of Parliament, he was at a loss to know 
by what perverse arrangement it was that 
they inverted the order of the seasons, 
and protracted their sittings during the 
summer months, This system took its 
date from comparatively modern times, for 
in former times the Session commenced 
in autumn and terminated on the Royal 
birthday. He should prefer to discuss 
this question rather on grounds of public 
utility than on those of private conveni- 
ence; but the House could not fail to 
see how the efficiency of their proceedings 
was interwoven with this subject. Calm 
debate and attention were scarcely to be 
expected at midnight at this time of year. 
He would frankly admit that hon. Mem- 
bers ought not to allow any consideration 
of personal ease or comfort to interfere 
with the discharge of duties which they 
had voluntarily undertaken, but yet they 
had a right to expect that those duties 
should not be rendered unnecessarily se- 
vere by their being exposed to the pesti- 
lential atmosphere of the overgrown sewer, 
in the midst of which they had built their 
House precisely at that period of the 
year when its foul abominations had the 
greatest power. The first sanitary officer 
of the City, writing on the 11th of June, 
gave it as his opinion that the state of the 
river was considerably worse than it had 
been some weeks previously, and that or- 
ganic impurity was abounding in it. And 
it must be expected that each succeeding 
year, for some time to come, this state of 
things would grow worse, notwithstanding 
all the efforts which might be made to the 
contrary. While it was evident, therefore, 
that the present system must be most in- 
jurious to the health of Members, let them 
also see how prejudicially the public inte- 
rests were affected by it. Under ordinary 
circumstances, at this time of the year, 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and those who shared his kind 
and generous feeling, would be engaged 
in the doleful task known as the massacre 
of the innocents. Their hearts naturally 
beat with sympathy for the fate of those 
measures which had been ushered into ex- 
istence with every appearance of prospe- 
rity, but which were thus cut short never 
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to bloom again—it was natural that com- 
passionate parents should mourn for their 
measures, and refuse to be comforted be- 
eause their favourite Bills were not; but 
they were not the only sufferers. The 
House could not fail to perceive how much 
public time was lost, how many valuable in- 
terests were retarded, and how much pub- 
lic business was interfered with, through 
the necessity of getting rid of Bills by 
this summary process. But even in Bills 
which escaped the slaughter and arrived 
at full maturity, they might see the im- 
press of this fatal season in the imperfect 
and unfinished state in which they left 
the House, it being perfectly impossible 
that they could receive that considera- 
tion which, under more favourable cireum- 
stances, would be their due. The House 
would remember the protracted debate on 
the Divorce Bill, when his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
learned Attorney General, who now fought 
under a common banner, had wielded and 
directed against each other those weapons 
of debate of which they were such perfect 
masters. That was a Bill of which, as 
affecting one of the most sacred functions 
of life, it was impossible to exaggerate the 
importance, or the beneficial effects which 
it was calculated to confer; but the House 
would remember that the most important 
provisions of that Bill were hurried over at 
morning and evening sittings with a feeble 
amount of energy and power. It could 
therefore be no wonder that it had failed 
to a great extent in the purpose for which 
it was designed, that of relieving Parlia- 
ment from the number of private divorce 
Acts of Parliament which were continually 
introduced, and that, in order to carry out 
the objects of its promoters, they would be 
obliged to pass another Act for its amend. 
ment. His remarks with regard to that 
Bill applied to many others. So much of 
crudeness had the character of their gene- 
ral legislation acquired that it had become 
a standing reproach that three Acts of 
amendment were required to bring the ori- 
ginal Act into working order, and this was 
to be attributed to the fact that the House 
would insist on passing them at a time 
when careful examination was almost out 
of the question. But it was objected to 
his proposal that, practically, it would not 
tend to shorten the duration of the sittings 
of Parliament. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He was 
prepared for that cheer, and he hoped he 
should be able to answer it. Reference 
was also made to the fact, that Sessions 
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which had sometimes commenced in No- 
vember had yet not terminated before 
the usual time. But ho maintained that 
the experiment of an autumn Session 
had never yet been fairly carried out, 
for whenever such a Session had been 
held it was always with some special 
object, such as the passing of a Bill of 
indemnity, or to decide the fate of a Mi- 
nistry, and not to enter on the general 
business of legislation. He submitted that 
in order to ensure a fair trial to an autum- 
nal Session, to make their financial year 
commence, as it had formerly done, in 
January instead of April, and to alter the 
time for giving notice of private Bills, thus 
enabling themselves to dispose of the pri- 
vate Bills, and to Vote the Supplies before 
Christmas, so that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be enabled, immediately 
after the reassembling, to make his finan- 
cial statement, instead of being obliged, as 
at present, to wait till after Easter. If 
this arrangement were carried out, they 
might be able to Jay it down as an in- 
flexible rule, that the House would not sit 
for the despatch of business after the lst 
of June. He was prepared for the opposi- 
tion of Gentlemen constituting what might 
be called the sporting interest, but while 
he regretted that he should be doing any- 
thing that would interfere with their pur- 
suits, he must say that he thought the 
first thing that ought to be considered 
was the engagements and business of the 
House. But he maintained that he was, 
in fact, giving more than he asked; all he 
proposed was, to take six weeks from those 
hon. Members before Christmas, and in re- 
turn he proposed to give them the entire 
of the month of June to spend with their 
friends before the glorious 12th of August. 
If he encroached on pheasant shooting in 
November, he made up for it by allowing 
them to devote additional time to yachting, 
a pursuit which was daily growing into 
greater consequence. The argument, that 
the present system had been adopted at the 
time of the Union, for the convenience of 
the Irish Members could no longer hold 
good, by reason of the greatly improved 
postal and passenger communication, which 
rendered Dublin, for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, almost as near as Devonport or 
Portsmouth. The question which next 
arose was, as to the time this alteration, 
assuming it to be desirable, could be most 
conveniently carried into effect; and he 
submitted that, whether with regard to 
the general interests, or to those of the 
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House, the present was the period at which 
it could most advantageously be adopted. | 
There were just now some forty election | 
petitions awaiting adjudication, and some | 
of these, it was said, would give rise to a 
very protracted inquiry. Now, while on 
the one hand, a constitutional objection 
existed to the postponement of this inquiry 


to any very lengthened period, he could | 


not help thinking that with the thermo- 
meter ranging between 80° and 90°, with 
the windows of the Committee rooms ex- 
posed to the fearful effluvia of the river, so 
as to exclude the only opening by which 
fresh air could be admitted, it would be 
most inconvenient to enter on such an in-, 
quiry, and that it would require all the 
dread power residing in Mr. Speaker and | 
his officials to keep the election panel to- 
gether. Lastly, he might remind the 
House that the great question of Reform 
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debates to a close in the month of June; 
and he thought the hon. Member was en- 
titled to gratitude for making such a pro- 
/position. The alteration in the time of 
their sittings would also be attended with 
another benefit, that of being able to de- 
vote a considerable portion of the day to 
the business of legislation. He considered 
that it would be much better for hon. Mem- 
bers to get up early—at six o’clock in the 
morning if necessary—than to be adjourn- 


ing their debates very often at a time bor- 


‘dering on that hour. The British Parlia- 
ment was to blame, he thought, for having 
allowed the evil habits of the days of Pitt 
and Fox to continue to the present time, 
_and there was no reason why, when such 
changes had taken place in every other 
| phase of society, Parliament should be the 
only body that refused to conform to the 
more enlightened spirit of tiie age. He 





had been bequeathed as a legacy to them | did not know whether the noble Lord at 
by the late Parliament, the Sovereign had ‘the head of the Government would be the 
been committed to the subject in three or | person who would have the merit of in- 


four successive speeches from the Throne, | a | 


aud no Ministry, least of all a Liberal Mi- | 
nistry, could afford to trifle with the ques- 
tion. He agreed entirely with the noble, 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston) in the rea- | 


augurating the new and better order of 
‘things, but he felt convinced that a change 
‘more in accordance with the feelings and 
habits of the British people would some 
day be carried out, and that, whether the 


sons which had induced him to refrain present Motion were successful or not, the 
from taking up that question during the | more thinking portion both of the people 
present Session ; but it would be accepted | and of the Parliament were favourable to 





by the country as a gratifying proof of 
earnestness, if, instead of throwing it over 
to another year, when fresh complications 
might arise to prevent the fulfilment of 
that promise, he were to call the House 
together in November to consider that ques- 
tion, the immediate settlement of which 
was in every point of view so desirable. 
The noble Lord would, he thought, be ren- 
dering the country as well as individual 
men great service, if he were now to bring 
the Session to a close, with a view of as- 
sembling again immediately before Christ- 
mas, when both the Reform Bill and the 
election petitions could be carefully and 
properly considered. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that he wished 
every success to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, though he was afraid its chances 
of success were much diminished from the 
strong opposition it would have to encoun- 
ter from the legal as well as the sporting 
interest. Especially would this be the case 
from the Court of Chancery, which was 
often found to be as powerful in Parlia- 
ment as it more legitimately was in another 
sphere. His principal reason for support- 
ing the Motion was that it would bring the 

Mr, Forster 





its objects. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not think 
this was a Motion on which the House 
ought to divide without some consideration. 
Making every allowance for the eloquent 
speeches to which they had just listened, he 
must say that he thought the two hon. 
Gentlemen had mistaken the nature of the 
question with which they proposed to deal. 
He did not think they quite understood the 
evils which they wished to cure. One of 
the principal evils was those interminable 
speeches in which the hon. Members in- 
dulged. Why did not the hon. Mover and 
Seconder propose to limit the duration of 
speeches, more especially of the speeches 
of the Treasury and Opposition benches ? 
Did they suppose that they could alter the 
nature of the House of Commons by an 
Address to the Throne? What occurred 
every week in the Session? Most im- 
portant questions, upon which the very ex- 
istence of the country depended, were dis- 
cussed in the presence of only thirty or 
forty Members; but let there be some 
question which involved no principle and 
was nothing but a fight for place, and 630 
Members would run down to the House 
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and attend debates for nine hours’ duration 
for a month together. Could you, then, 
by a mere process of this kind change 
them all at once from politicians into men 
of business? The whole system of the 
Honse was one of procrastination and pot- 
tering with every question. Fifty ques- 
tions were put down in the paper, two were 
disposed of and the rest were postponed. 
As long as that system continued no great 
reduction could be made in the time oecu- 
pied by the Session. One great evil was 
the morning sittings on Wednesday, at 


which a rule prevailed not only repugnant | 
| simply proposed to revert to ancient Eng- 


to sound sense, but apparently calculated 
for the very purpose of shelving unpleasant 
questions. On that day hon. Members 
who wished to obstruct any measure talked 
* by the clock,”’ as it was called —that was 
to say, they talked until a quarter to six, 
when the Speaker was obliged by rule to 
put a stop to the debate, and the measure 
under discussion was therefore postponed 
to some other day. He believed that the 
House would gain 20 per cent in point of 
time if they had evening instead of morn- 
ing sittings on Wednesday. The argu- 
ment against the morning sittings on 
Wednesday was equally applicable to the 
proposition that the Session should termi- 
nate at a definite period. Nothing could 
be easier than to continally procrastinate 
with respect to any disagreeable question 
until at length the Session terminated. 
If the whole system of conducting their 
business were remodelled, they might get 
through their work perfectly well in four 
months. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
he was inclined to suggest that the House 
should meet within the first fortnight of 
January, so as to get really to work by 
the time they now usually assembled. 
There ought to be some rule as to the 
time within which measures should be in- 
troduced.into Parliament, and the Esti- 
mates should be laid before the House soon 
after it met. He thought that no measure 
ought to be introduced after Easter, or, at 
all events, after Whitsuntide. The House 
of Lords had for some years made a rule 
to prevent the introduction of measures 
after a certain date. It was for the Go- 
vernment, and not for the House, to look 
to this matter. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the hon. Member 
for Walsall (Mr. Forster) proposed by this 
Motion to make a serious inroad upon 
English habits. A very large number of 
the Members of that House sacrificed their 
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private convenience and comfort to an im- 
mense extent for public business. They 
lived in London during a great portion of 
the year, and during the rest of it they 
lived among their tenants in the country. 
If the Motion were acted upon, their pre- 
sent arrangements would be entirely broken 
up. He should, therefore, steadfastly op- 
pose the Motion. 

Corone. FRENCH said, he would beg 
leave to remind the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken that the present system 
was itself an inroad upon English habits. 
The hon. Member for Walsall therefore 


lish habits. Previously to the time of the 
Uuion the Members of that House used 
always to meet in the autumn, and the 
change was only then made out of consi- 
deration for Irish Members. The modern 
facilities for travelling rendered that con- 
sideration now no longer needful. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, the 
hon. Mover and Seconder had entirely for- 
gotten to submit any evidence that the 
adoption of this Motion would limit the ac- 
tion of Parliamentary eloquence, by which 
the duration of the Session was so much 
prolonged. Before the Reform Bill the 
number of hon. Gentlemen who thouglit 
it their duty to make speeches to satisfy 
their constituents was very much smaller 
than at present. Owing to the greater 
publicity now given to the discussions in 
that House, and the increased interest 
which constituents took in the speeches 
made by their representatives, a great 
number of Members who would otherwise 
wish to be silent were compelled to make 
speeches. It was perfectly obvious that if 
the Session should terminate of necessity 
on the 1st of June, a power would be given 
to a minority, unless the arrangements of 
the House were entirely changed, to stop 
the business of the country, in the same 
way as on Wednesdays business could be 
put an end to by debating until six o’clock. 
Again, if the House sat in November, not 
the smallest progress would be made before 
Christmas. He trusted that some Member 
of the Government would state the views 
of the Cabinet on the subject, but unless 
he heard something more practical than he 
had yet done he should oppose the Motion. 

Mr. CLAY said, he thought the appre- 
hension that, if a certain period were fixed 
for the termination of the Session, power 
would be given to any factious minority to 
stop the business of the country, was un- 
founded, because at present it was well 
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known that there was a certain termina- 
tion to the labours of the Session, and that 
was when grouse-shooting commenced. For 
his own part, he was obliged to the hon. 
Member for bringing forward the Motion, 
because the sacrifice he grudged most for 
the service of the country was the sacrifice 
of the warm and pleasant months. He did 
not suppose that the Motion would be suc- 
cessful on the present occasion, but he be- 
lieved that the opinion in favour of it would 
become stronger. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I doubt 
whether there is in the House at this mo- 
ment, or that at the present time of the 
year there could be obtained, such a full 
attendance of hon. Members as would be 
desirable to decide a question, which so 
much affects the conduct of business in this 
assembly. I did not, however, understand 
my hon. Friend the Member for Walsall to 
make the proposition that a particular day 
should be fixed at which the business of 
the country was to be brought to an end. 
Of course if he had made such a proposi- 
tion the answer to it would be obvious, 
namely, that as on Wednesdays, when hon. 
Members do not like what is going forward, 
they go on talking until six o'clock, so 
would they delay the proceedings of the 
House if they objected to them, until, say 
the lst of June, if that particular day should 
be fixed for the termina:ion of the business 
of Parliament. I understand my hon. 
Friend’s proposition to be this, that by 
meeting in autumn we should be enabled 
to do so much business before Christmas 
that we need not sit so long in summer as 
we are accustomed to do. Now, I cannot 
think that it can be said that such an ar- 
rangement would not afford a reasonable 
time for disposing of the business of Par- 
liament. Whether the six weeks of the 
commencement of the Session be counted 
from November to Christmas, or at a much 
later period, it seems to me that we could 
do quite as much business in autumn as 
at any other period of the year. There 
is this to be said, certainly, in favour of 
an autumn meeting, we should not see 
that great desire amongst hon. Members 
generally of getting to the country, which 


is manifested when the House is found | 


sitting in the middle of summer. [ rather 
think it is probable that you would have 
the business more quickly and better done 
in the winter months than it is generally 
in the months of July or August. I do 
not understand that the arguments of 
my hon. Friend are in any degree affected 
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by what has happened when Parliament 
met in recent years before Christmas ; be- 
cause, as he very truly observed, it so hap- 
pened that on the occasions alluded to Par- 
liament had assembled for particular and 
special business. When it had disposed of 
that particular business before Christmas 
the early meeting of the House did not, of 
course, diminish the quantity of business 
in February or the following months ; 
therefore it is in my mind no argument at 
all to say that when they had met before 
Christmas they were not able to end the 
Session sooner than usual. As the hon. 
Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) pro- 
perly remarked, there are, however, several 
other things connected with the conduct of 
business, which deserve likewise to be seri- 
ously considered. I do not think it is suffi- 
cient to say that by meeting early in No- 
vember instead of February we should get 
at once over the difficulty. In the first place 
there is a much greater amount of business 
now for Parliament than in former times. I 
think it is deserving of our consideration 
whether we might not be able to facilitate 
and accelerate the conduct of public busi- 
ness by, in the first instance, submitting 
certain questions to persons who are con- 
versant with their details, and by getting 
rid of some forms which were necessary 
in the times of our ancestors, but which 
are now quite unnecessary. Some of those 
forms oceasion at present considerable de- 
lays. They regard especially the Easti- 
mates and Votes in Supply. By the Stand- 
ing Orders of the House the Crown is 
debarred from getting Votes of Supply by 
any sort of surprise, a certain number of 
days being required to elapse after the 
meeting of Parliament before the Estimates 
ean be laid on the table, though the Go- 
vernment may be prepared with the Esti- 
mates on the first day of the meeting of Par- 
liament. Those arrangements, however, are 
in consequence of the Orders of the House, 
and are not the fault of the Government. 
There are many other instances in which 
the forms of the House interfere with a 
great amount of business. That is the 
main consideration, after all, in determin- 
ing this question. I believe that the House 
of Commons goes through: four times more 
business than any other legislative assem- 
‘bly in the world, and it does that business 
on the whole very effectually. There is, 
‘however, very little doubt but that the 
| business of the country might, under dif- 
ferent arrangements, be done within a 
shorter period of time. I cannot vote for 
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the Motion as it at present stands, and I 
hope my hon. Friend will not press it to a 
division. There is no doubt a great change 
in our habits from what they were in former 
times. For example, Hannah More, when 
writing at the period of the accession of 
George III., said, ‘‘I have but one fault 
to find in our excellent young King, his 
birthday is on the 4th of June ;—the con- 
sequence is that the people will be kept in 
London on that day. There will be no 
going out of town, and Parliament will be 
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coughing, not coughing maliciously to in- 
terrupt a Member, but a mere effort of na- 
ture in consequence of physical affections 
produced by the fog, cold, snow, and the in- 
clemency of the weather. You asked a certain 
Member to support a Motion, and you were 
told that he was confined to his bed by a 
severe fit of bronchitis or influenza caught 
by walking home the night before and get- 
ing wet to the skin from the disagreeable- 
ness of the season. Members came down 
wet and were obliged to sit in wet clothes. 


protracted as long as the commencement of | There were drauglits of cold air, and they 
June.”” Now that shows what the habits | looked to the windows and complained of 


of the people were in that day. 


I think it | improper ventilation, which gave them 


almost time to return back to the habits of | cold. Taking the question simply on the 


former days. 


physical ground, at which period of the year 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, the} were hon. Members least likely to be ren- 
hon. Gentleman who made the Motion} dered incapable of performing their duties 
made it with great confidence, not only in) by the state of atmospheric influences ? 
the reasonableness of his proposition, but | But independent of these objections his 
also in the anticipation of its suecess. The | opinion was that the early period of winter 


hon. Member who seconded the Motion did 
not appear, however, to entertain equal 
confidence. 
speech of his hon. Friend who made the 
Motion—namely, that he could not prove 
in argument — very ingenious and very 
amusing as it was—any public ground for 
the change which he proposed. It did not 
appear to him that his hon. Friend showed 
by any argument or any statement of facts 
that six weeks between November and 
Christmas was a better period for the 
transaction of business than any other six 
weeks in the year, or that the country 
would obtain any benefit from the change. 
His whole argument rested on personal 
considerations ; that was to say, that his 
hon. Friend found it very hot in the month 
of July, that he knew other friends of his 
who were like sufferers, that the Thames 
was disagreeable, that the Session had 
been interrupted, and that there had been 
a great loss of time. Appealing to those 
who objected to the change, the whole 
force of the appeal appeared to him to rest 
upon the personal feeling and preferences 
of those who supported the Motion. He 
unfortunately differed with his hon. Friend 
in opinion. He had had the misfortune to 
be present at several autumn Sessions, and 
he remembered being made exceedingly ill 
by the state of the House. It was true 
that they were very hot in the summer, 
especially when the summer was as hot as 
it had been last year and this year. But 
what was the state of the House in No- 
vember and December? Why, hardly a 
man could hear himself speaking for the 


There was one defect in the | the summer; and really it was paying too 


| 


| weather would ever 





was much more unfavourable than the or- 
dinary fine weather they were apt to have in 


high compliment to the climate of this 
country to assume that the heat of the 
interfere with the 
senatorial duties of hon. Members. He 
did not see, therefore, that there was any 
argument showing that the public interests 
would be better consulted by Parliament 
meeting in the end of November, instead 
of the end of January or beginning of 
February. The hon. Member himself had 
stated that the change proposed would 
involve considerable changes in other 
matters. The regulations as to the time 
when notices must be given of private Bills 
would have to be altered. The period of 
commencing the financial year must be 
altered, and these changes would necessa- 
rily produce considerable derangement. Of 
course, when ence those changes were 
made there would be an end of the incon- 
venience ; but as far as he had heard the 
subject discussed he had not heard any 
sufficient reason assigned for those changes. 
There were other considerations of another 
sort. It was said that Members thought 
of nothing but pheasant-shooting, hunting, 
and that sort of thing? but the fact was 
that in that and in the other House of Par- 
liament there were many noble and hon. 
Members who had important functions in 
the country to perform. The public ought 
not to run away with the notion that all the 
Members of the Legislature were nothing 
but selfish men, having no other object of 
pursuit than their own personal amuse- 
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ment. There were many who had great ' 
duties to perform in the country—hospi- | 
talities to exhibit, charities to administer, 
and funeties and obligations to discharge, 
bonds which united class with class, the 
landlord with his tenant and labourers, 
which were of great importance to the 
well-being of the community to which 
they all belonged. The period at which 
those functions were called into operation 
more than at any other was the winter. 
That was just the time when the more 
wealthy had the means of showing kind- 
ness to those below them, and he should 
be very sorry if any unnecesary arrange- 
ment by Parliament interfered between the 
landlords and those who were dependent 
on them to prevent their mixing together 
at a period of the year when it was the 
custom of the rich to diffuse around them 
the advantages which their wealth enabled 
them to impart. There was one particu- 
lar in which the public interest would be 
injured by the arrangement of his hon. 
Friends. Nothing, in his opinion, was less 
conducive to the satisfactory performance 
of any sort of business, whether by an 
aggregate assembly or by an individual, 
than interposing a great break in that busi- 
ness. When once a man began he should 
goon. When the human mind got into a 
particular course of action, as long as the 
energies were kept directed to the object 
in view there was every probability that it 
would accomplish it well; but if the mind 
were called off from its begun course, and 
a long interval allowed to elapse, other 
thoughts would interpose, and before the 
original train of thought could be resumed 
there would be inconvenience and loss of 
time. If Parliament met in November it 
must adjourn over Christmas. For how 
long? A month at least—probably six 
weeks, [An hon. Member: A fortnight. ] 
There were country occupations, Quarter 
Sessions, and so forth, which would make 
it extremely inconvenient to adjourn for 
less than a month. They would not come 
back to work in the train of mind in which 
they left, and there would be a loss of time. 
It was said there was no reason why Irish 
Members should object, because now com- 
munication was not as in the time of Dr. 
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| over again. 
| plied also to Seotch and English Members, 
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think it worth while to bring them over, 
and take them back again to bring them 
The same consideration ap- 


because hon. Gentlemen coming up for a 
short time before Christmas, with the ex. 
pectation of going back, would not bring 
their families with them, and those separa. 
tions would in many cases be exceedingly 
inconvenient to the person concerned. It 
appeared to him that they would gain 
nothing in point of despatch of the public 
business. The examples of the past were 
not encouraging for the future. It was 
very true that on many occasions Parlia- 
ment had met early in consequence of some 
specific business to be done ; but there were 
a great number of cases since the Union 
where Parliament had met early and sat as 
late as it would if it had not met until Ja- 
nuary. Parliament met on the 29th of No. 
vember, 1802, and it went on sitting until 
the 12th of August, 1803. It met on the 
22nd of November, 1803, and sat until the 
31st of July, 1804. It met on the 30th 
of November, 1812, and sat until the 22nd 
of July, 1813, It met on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1813, and sat until the 30th of 
July, 1814. It met on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1814, and sat until the 12th of July, 
1815. It met on the 21st of November, 
1826, and sat until the 2nd of July, 1827. 
It met on the 6th of December, 1831, and 
sat until the 16th of August, 1832. It 
met on the 20th of November, 1837, and 
sat until the 16th of August, 1838. It 
met on the 23rd of November, 1847, and 
sat until the 5th of September, 1848. It 
met on the 1lth of November, 1852, and 
sat until the 20th of August, 1853. It 
met on the 12th of December, 1854, and 
sat until the 12th of August, 1855. It 
met on the 3rd of December, 1857, and sat 
until the 2nd of August, 1858. These 
numerous instances showed practically that 
when Parliament had met before Christ- 
mas it sat just as late in the summer 
as it possibly could have done if it had 
met after Christmas. But his hon. Friend 
had touched the real point on which the 
whole thing turned. They might say what 
they pleased as to Parliament giving the 
tone to the manners and habits of the 


Dagenham, who took a week to ride his | country, but it was the manners and habits 
hack from Holyhead to London, and a per- | of the country which influenced Parlia- 


son could sleep one night in Dublin and | 
the next in London. 
would not like to come over for a month’s | 
Session before Christmas, leaving their | 
families in Ireland, and they would not 


Viscount Palmerston 


But Irish Members 


ment. Whether right or wrong, the habits 
and manners of the country had changed 
since the last century, when Parliament 
| met earlicr. All things were later. The 
| hours of dinner were later. Perhaps people 
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did not get up as early. But Parlia- 
ment could not force them to rise early. 
They could not make a law that people 
should get up at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and should go to bed at ten at night. 
They must adapt the proceedings of the 
House to the habits of the time. Morn- 
ing sittings might be for the convenience 
of hon. Members, but if the House met 
every day at twelve, and went on meeting 
at twelve through the whole Session, it 
would be impossible for the departmental 
work of the Government to be carried on. 
He could assure the House from a long ex- 
perience that it would be very inconvenient 
if hon. Members of that House connected 
with the different departments were to be 
sitting there all the morning, instead of 
attending to their official duties and trans- 
acting the business for which they were re- 
sponsible. Parliament must adapt their 
proceedings to the habits of the times, and 
although an attempt forcibly to change the 
habits of the nation, and to induce them 
to revert to those of their forefathers a 
century ago, might be made by a despotic 
Government, it must be unsuccessful in a 
country in which no one would submit to 
be controlled in the daily arrangements of 
his occupation, whether public or private. 
He believed that something might be done 
in the manner suggested by his noble 
Friend the Member for London. The chief 
grievance after all complained of by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) was the great 
amount of business to be disposed of, and 
the short time allowed for its transaction. 
Certainly Parliament was now required to 
do much more business than it had to deal 
with in the last century. A much larger 
amount of private business was now brought 
before Parliament; private Members in- 
troduced many more measures for dis- 
cussion, and the Government proposed 
many more measures for legislation. Fre- 
quent and prolonged discussions took place 
in Parliament upon questions of public in- 
terest, and if there was a large amount 
of business, private or public, to be dealt 
with, time must be given for its transaction. 
Ile thought the suggestions of his noble 
Friend deserved the serious attention of the 
House, and he was sure they would receive 
the best assistance and counsel from the 
Speaker with the view to the adoption of 
such measures as, without detriment to the 
public interests, might accelerate their pro- 
ceedings. He hoped, however, that the 
House would not hastily adopt proposals 
founded upon merely temporary circum- 
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stances, for every summer might not be so 
hot as the present, the Thames might not 
always stink as it did now, and future 
Sessions might not be interrupted by dis- 
solutions which necessarily delayed the 
progress of Parliamentary business. 
Mr. FORSTER said, he wished to ex- 
ress his readiness to withdraw the Motion. 
Cries of “No, no!”’ and “ Divide!” 


Motion made, and Question put,— 


*« That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, representing the inconvenience of pro- 
tracting the Session of Parliament during the 
Summer months, and praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to provide a remedy 
for such inconvenience by assembling Parliament 
for the despatch of business before Christmas.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 48; Noes 
121: Majority 73, 


THE QUEEN’S PRINTERS’ PATENT. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. BAINES said, he rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
Queen’s Printers’ patent in respect to the 
printing of the Holy Scriptures. The 
matter to which he asked the attention of 
the House was one of urgency, inasmuch 
as the letters patent of the Queen’s Printers 
would expire from the lapse of time on the 
21st of January next. If, therefore, Par- 
liament was to express any opinion at all 
on the subject, it must do so during the 
present Session. These letters patent re- 
lated to the printing of the Holy Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Statutes en- 
acted by the Legislature, and several other 
works ; but on that occasion it was his in- 
tention to confine himself to the provisions 
they contained, restricting to the Queen’s 
Printers the right of printing the Scriptures. 
Notwithstanding this restriction, however, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
possessed by law a licence to print and 
publish the Bible. He need not say that 
the Book to which his Motion referred de- 
manded their utmost reverence and regard; 
nor that the authorized version of it, which 
he did not seek to alter, was one of the 
noblest monuments of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. The printing of the Bible had 
been made the subject of patents in all the 
three great divisions of the United King- 
dom. Theelrish patent, however, was in 
1794 declared to be invalid by a decision 
of Lord Clare, then Lord Chancellor, who 
in delivering judgment was reported to 
have said, 

“T can conceive that the King, as the head of 
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the Church, may say there shall be but one man | themselves to the authorized version alone, 
who shall print Bibles and Books of Common ‘without notes. The free dissemination of 


Prayer for the use of churches and other particu- | . ° 
lar purposes, and that none other shall be deemed | the Scriptures was one of the plainest and 


correct books for such purposes; but I cannot | most precious elements of religious liberty; 
conceive the King has a prerogative to grant the | and it was unnecessary to prove that com- 
monopoly of Bibles for the instruction of mankind | petition was one of the best guarantees for 


in revealed religion : if he had, it would be in the | 
power of the patentee to put what price he pleased | cheapness and excellence. The Bible, it 


on the book, and thus prevent the instruction of , ¥@§ true, was at Present printed cheaply 
men in the Christian religion; the patent could and well; but this was the result not of 


not mean to give an exclusive right to the print- | monopoly, but of freedom ; for the aboli- 


ing of Bibles.” 


The Scottish patent was also put an end 
to by the Crown, in compliance with the 
recommendations of a Select Committee 
of that House which sat in 1837 and 1838. 
That Committee was moved for by the then 
Lord Advocate Murray, and the Resolution 
to which he now asked the assent of the 
House was, mutatis mutandis, couched in 
the very terms of the Lord Advocate’s 
Motion. The Committee in their report 
stated as follows :— 


“That it appears by the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee in 1837, and also from the 
Reports of previous Committees, that the prices 
of Bibles and Testaments, of which Her Majesty’s 
Printers have thus had the sole monopoly in Scot- | 
land, have been increased by that monopoly to a | 
considerable amount, so as to interfere with the | 
free distribution of the Scriptures, and that obsta- 
cles have been thrown in the way of devout per- 
sons obtaining such copies of the Sacred Volume 
as they wished to possess. 

“That in the opinion of this Committee the 
Queen’s Printers’ patent in Scotland should not | 
be renewed, and that the people of Scotland should 
have the advantage of the competition which the 
free introduction of Bibles and Testaments from 
the press of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and from Her Majesty’s printers in Eng- 
land and Ireland, will afford.” 





The Scottish patent was accordingly abo- 
lished; but at the same time a Bible Board, 
consisting of both lay and clerical members, 
was established there to superintend the 
printing of the Bible, and all printers were 
required to give a security of £500 for the 
accuracy of their editions of the sacred | 
text. The only remaining patent of this | 
kind extended to England and Wales, and 
it would soon expire. These patents had 
been repeatedly condemned by the highest 





, tion of the Scottish patent had had the 
! . . . . 
‘effect of bringing down the prices in Eng- 
‘land, and had led to a wider diffusion of 
| the sacred volume. In consequence of the 
abolition of the patent the price of the 
Bible in Scotland had been reduced by 
more than a half, while the number printed 
had been increased threefold. The follow- 
ing was an extract from the Report.of the 
Scotch Bible Board in 1840, the year after 
the abolition of the patent :— 

*« Among the advantages arising from the aboli- 
tion of a monopoly in printing, a prominent place 
must be given to the reduction of price in the 
various works that were formerly to be procured 
only from one patentee. The sum already saved 
to the public in this manner is very considerable, 
and as this saving becomes available chiefly to the 
middle and lower classes of society, is a matter 
of infinite importance, and to Bivle societies, by 
which they are enabled to circulate the Scriptures 
to a greater extent among those who, though most 
needing them, would otherwise have been altoge- 
ther deprived of their instruction and consolations, 
the money that is saved must be considered as 
having a value far beyond its nominal amount.” 
In November, 1840, the old prices were 
still maintained in England, but in Fe- 
bruary, 1841, the Queen’s Printers in 
England published a catalogue, in which 
they brought down their prices by more 
than a half. This example was followed 
by the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and from that time dated a 
great increase in the circulation of the 
Scriptures. There were several causes for 
the Bible being cheaper than any other 
book, The first was the drawback of 
the paper duty ; the second, the vast de- 
mand for the Scriptures; the third con- 
sisted in the fact that all the editions were 
sold off without leaving a single copy be- 


authorities. Lord Coke said emphatically | hind ; and the fourth, that the types were 
that they were opposed to the laws and li-| kept standing. In 1804 the British and 








berty of England; and by an Act of James | Foreign Bible Society computed that there 
I, they were expressly condemned. The/ were at that time about 4,000,000 copies 
scope of the English patent Was so large | of the Bible in existence in all the coun- 
that the patentees had not ventured to put | tries of the world ; but in the half century 
the whole of it in force. It gave them! which had since elapsed the Bible Society 
the monopoly of printing editions whether | alone had caused to be circulated in Eng- 
with or without note or comment, but they | land and abroad no fewer than 40,000,000 
had abandoned that right, and confined copies, or ten times the whole number sup- 
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posed to exist in the world prior to 1804. 
That could not have been done without the 
reduction of price effected by the abolition 
of the patent in Scotland ; as might be in- 
ferred from the fact that the number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued by the Bible 
Society in England was only 369,764 in 
the year 1838, whilst it was 727,830 in 
1843, and 1,104,787 in 1846. He was sure 
that the Home Secretary was too much of a 
logician and economist to adduce the fruits 
of freedom in defence of monopoly, or to 
state that the fact of the cheapness of the 
Bible was a reason against the abolition of 
the only remaining monopoly that existed 
in England. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man might plead that accuracy was pro- 
moted by restricting the printing of the 
Bible to a fewhands. Accuracy, however, 
was not attained by that means, but was 
the result of the public vigilance and other 
causes. Serious errors had crept into the 
Scriptures under the existing monopoly. 
Thus it was stated before Mr. Hume’s 
Committee that a Gentleman took the 
trouble to go over an Oxford edition of the 
Bible, and he found 12,000 errors in it, 
and he sent a statement of the fact to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who sent 
him a £10 note in his letter in reply to 
his communication. A mistake made by 
a former Queen’s printer was the omis- 
sion of the word “not” in one of the 
Ten Commandments, entirely reversing its 
meaning ; and another was the introduction 
of a ‘‘not’’ in one of the promises of the 
New Testament, by which it was said that 
the righteous should not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. There were several 
things upon which they might confidently 
rely for the accuracy of the Sacred Text 
under the most perfect freedom of printing. 
In the first place was the interest of the 
printers, who would Jose the outlay on a 
whole edition if it was proved to be inac- 
curate: secondly they could rely on the 
knowledge of booksellers, who knew whe- 
ther a particular edition was accurate or 
not ; thirdly, on the advantages possessed 
by the present patentees, and the two 
Universities, whose continued circulation of 
vast numbers of the Scriptures would be a 
guarantee that no inferior production was 
palmed on the public ; fourthly, a guarantee 
for accuracy would be found in the vigilance 
exercised over every version of the Scrip- 
tures by every section of the Christian 
Church. Then there was the operation of 
the great religious societies, like the Bible 
Society, and the Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge. Then there was 
also the vast number of Sunday Schools, 
not less than 30,000, in which the author- 
ized version was used and its accuracy 
guarded. And, lastly, there was the jea- 
lousy for truth which existed in every pri- 
vate Christian in the land. These were 
the natural and best guarantees for the 
accuracy with which the Sacred Text 
would be printed in future; and hav- 
ing confidence in them he did not be- 
lieve it was in the slightest degree neces- 
sary to establish in England any such 
clumsy expedient as the Bible Board in 
Scotland. It would be difficult to consti- 


| tute a Board with perfect impartiality, and 


it must be impartial if it was to command 
general confidence. There were unau- 
thorized versions of the Scriptures already 
published, such as the translation from the 
Latin Vulgate of the Roman Catholics, and 
that which was called the “improved ver- 
sion”’ of the Unitarians ; and there were 
some in verse. He asked the House, 
lastly, to consider whether it had itself 
any right or prerogative to restrict the 
printing of the Holy Scriptures? Let it 
produce its own patent for the exercise 
of such an authority. He knew no sign- 
manual of any earthly potentate which 
could give validity to such an instrument. 
The Holy Scriptures were given in charge 
to no particular section of the Church, 
to no priest, to no prince, to no san- 
hedrim or senate, neither to Jew nor to 
Gentile, but liberally and impartially as 
the rains and dews of Heaven. They 
were made the universal patrimony of 
mankind. He appealed to the House, 
as they had given freedom to trade and 
industry and to the negro slave, removed 
every restriction from conscience, and 
maintained the liberty of the press, to be. 
stow upon England the crowning blessing 
of a free and unlicensed Bible. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the Queen’s Printers’ Patent for 
England and Wales so far as relates to 
the right of printing the Holy Scriptures, 
and to report their opinion as to the pro- 
priety of any future grant of that Patent. 
Mr. CROSSLEY seconded the Motion. 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS :—Sir, I came 
down to the House prepared to agree to 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman for a 
Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of continuing the system under which the 
Bible is at present printed in England, and 
therefore I was not prepared either to dis- 
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cuss the question at any length, or to 
express a confident opinion on the subject, 
inasmuch as I wish to keep my mind open 
for the consideration of any evidence which 
may be taken by this Committee, and of 
any arguments that may be adduced in 
their report. Having heard the address of 
the hon. Gentleman, however, I cannot 
refrain from making a few remarks upon 
some of the points to which he has referred. 
He concluded his speech by an impassioned 
appeal to the House to sanction the free 
and unlicensed printing of the Bible, and 
to establish a system of religious liberty in 
that respect. Now, I cannot at all accede 
to the doctrine that any change of system 
which can be introduced would be attended 
with the important and wholesome effects 
anticipated by the hon. Gentleman, or that 
any great practical benefit would arise from 
such a change. It is true, as Lord Coke 
says, that the law of England condemns 
monopolies, and that the presumption is al- 
waysagainst them. But in discussing this 
particular question there are certain difficul- 
ties which require the consideration of 
the House. In the first place, there are 
the difficulties which might stand in the 
way of entire freedom ; and in the next 
place we have to consider whether, under 
the existing system, we do not practically 
enjoy the advantages of free competi- 
tion. We must remember at starting that 
this monopoly is at present practically con- 
fined to the authorized version of the 
Holy Scripures and to the copy of the 
Prayer Book which is fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and of which there is an 
authentic original. There is nothing to 
prevent a person from printing the Hebrew 
version of the Old or the Greck of the 
New Testament ; there is nothing to pre- 
vent a person from printing any new version 
of either of those portions of the Holy 
Scriptures. The monopoly, as at present 
exercised, is exclusively confined to the 
authorized version, and it does not even 
extend to the printing of the authorized 
version with notes. Now, in this country 
the publication of the statutes is restricted, 
and I believe it is a principle generally ac- 
cepted that the authorized version of the 
Bible ought not to be printed without some 
public authentication. This principle has 
been acted upon here by means of the 
patent of the Queen’s Printers and the pri- 
vilege granted to the two Universities, 
while in Scotland it has been carried out 
through the medium of the Bible Board. 
That Board produces just as great an 
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interference with the liberty of printing the 
Holy Scriptures as exists here, because in 
Scotland no person can publish them with. 
out the consent of the Bible Board, and if 
any serious errors are found in any of the 
sheets the whole edition is suppressed, 
In Ireland there is no printing of the 
Bible, although there is a patent to the 
Queen’s Printer. I say, then, that the 
work of authentication is carried out in 
England by one system, in Scotland by 
another, the former costing nothing, while 
the latter requires an annual vote for its 
maintenance. Of course, if the House 
think the principle of authentication un- 
necessary they may throw open the prin- 
ting of the authorized version, which will 
then be on the same footing as the text of 
Shakspeare and Milton, or any other work 
in the language. As to the right of free 
printing, although the authority of Lord 
Coke is quoted in support of that proposi- 
tion, my hon. Friend will find in the second 
volume of Blackstone that the right of 
the Crown to control the printing of 
the authorized version of tae Scriptures 
is distinctly laid down, That right has 
been affirmed by repeated judgments of 
courts of law and equity, and I believe 
there is no more doubt of its legality 
than there is of any other right which 
can be suggested. But then there is the 
question of-cheapness. My hon. Friend 
has referred to the effect of abolishing mo- 
nopoly in Scotland. I am not prepared to 
assent to or dissent from the statement he 
has made on this subject; all I can say 
is that, as I am informed, the cheapness 
of the Bible in England is not at all de- 
pendent on the competition which exists 
in Scotland, that the number of Bibles print- 
ed in Scotland is small, and that Scotland 
itself is to a great extent supplied with Bi- 
bles printed in England. Their cheapness 
is, indeed, extraordinary, and cannot, I con- 
ceive, be exceeded. I believe you can buy 
a Bible in sheets for 5d. or 6d., and bound 
for 9d., while a Testament costs consider- 
ably less. The price amounts to but little 
more than the cost of the paper and ink 
consumed in printing. That cheapness, as 
I am assured, is produced not by the com- 
petition of the Scotch printers, but by the 
very active rivalry which exists between 
the Queen’s Printers and the two Universi- 
ties. I have communicated with the Bible 
Society and some of the religious societies 
which circulate large numbers of the Holy 
Scriptures, and they assure me that they 
are perfectly satisfied both with the accu- 
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racy and with the cheapness of the Bible 
as now produced by the presses of this 
country, and that they have no desire to 
see any change of system. The hon. Gen- 
tleman talks of one edition of the Bible in 
which 12,000 errors were pointed out. I 
am of course bound to accept that asser- 
tion, but I can only say that that state- 
ment differs very widely from information 
which I have received as to the accuracy 
at present existing. I was told by an offi- 
cer of one of the great religious societies 
that, having been apprised of an edition of 
the Bible in which one word was printed 
with an error of one letter—I think ‘* saw”’ 
was printed ‘say’? — they required that 
a large part of an edition, consisting of 
10,000 or 15,000 copies, should be can- 
celled. Now, everybody knows that in ordi- 
nary printing such an error would be thought 
wholly insignificant, and it is my belief that 
the accuracy required is almost unneces- 
sarily strict, because it is carried beyond 
the point at which errors could lead to any 
practical inconvenience. Although, there- 
fore, I am not at all prepared to defend 
monopoly where freedom of printing can 
be introduced, my information does not 
lead me to expect that if the patent of 
the Queen’s Printers were allowed to ex- 
pire, and the privileges of the two Univer- 
sities abolished, the editions of the Bible 
would be either more accurate or less ex- 
pensive than at present. At the same 
time, I am quite prepared to assent to the 
Motion for inquiry by a Select Committee, 
and to form no decided opinion until I re- 
ceive the report of that Committee. 

Mr. BLACK said, there was now no 
real restriction against printing the Bible 
in Scotland, and the only thing necessary 
to do was that the printer should give se- 
curity to the Bible Board that the edition 
to be printed should be accurate. He 
should support the Motion. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he wished it to 
be distinctly understood that, as the patent 
would expire in January next, and as the 
Committee would not be able to report this 
Session, the patent ought not to be re- 
newed until after the Committee had re- 
ported. No person could print the Bible 
without infringing the patent, for the words 
were, that ‘all and singular Bibles and 
New Testaments in the English tongue, 
or any other tongue, or any translation 
thereof, with or without netes,” &c., 
should not be printed by persons other 
than the patentees; and, therefore, the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet the 
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Secretary for the Home Department was 
not quite accurate. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, Bibles were printed 
by licence in Scotland, and were prohib- 
ited from being brought into England; 
and he wished to know whether this useless 
prohibition was to be kept up in future. 
It appeared only just that Bibles printed 
in Scotland should be allowed to be im- 
ported into England, while those printed 
in England were taken to Scotland. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the Committee 
could not report this Session, and it ought 
to be insisted on by the House that no new 
patent should be granted until the report 
was received, 

Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed :— 


‘*To inquire into the nature and extent of the 
Queen’s Printers’ Patent for England and Wales, 
so far as relates to the right of printing the Holy 
Scriptures ; and to report their opinion as to the 
propriety of any future grant of that patent.” 


MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved for 
an address for a return in chronological 
order of all Ministers of the Crown appoint- 
ed since the Act of Union of 1800, with 
the dates of their respective acceptances of, 
and retirements from, office, distinguishing 
Cabinet Ministers from those not of the 
Cabinet. And a similar return of all per- 
sons appointed to the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, dur- 
ing the like period. He had been asked 
by several persons his object in moving 
for this return, It would certainly be a 
useful historical record, but that was not 
the purpose for which he moved its produe- 
tion. It would be valuable in enabling the 
public to ascertain of what elements Cabi- 
nets had been constructed for the last 
sixty years, and to what extent the purely 
aristocratic had predominated. From it 
would be found how very few Ministers of 
the Crown there had been who had not be- 
longed to the aristocracy ; how few Peels 
or Cannings, Gladstones or Disraelis, and, 
still more how few Cobdens or Brights. 
These, however, were not the objects he 
had in view. One of his objects was to 
ascertain how many Irishmen had been ad- 
mitted into the Cabinet since the Act of 
Union. When the return was in their 
hands he believed it would be found that 
an Irish Cabinet Minister was like the black 
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swan, angelically scarce; in the present 
Cabinet there was not one genuine Irish- 
man, though there was a titular Irishman. 
There might have been about half a dozen 
Irishmen in the Cabinet since the Union, 
including the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Monteagle, and two or 
three others. Latterly, however, Irishmen 
had been excluded altogether. Another 
object he had in view was to ascertain how 
many Catholics had been admitted into the 
Cabinet since the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act. The other night the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) appeared to be aiarmed lest a 
Roman Catholic should be allowed to hold 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
He assured the hon.-Gentleman that his 
apprehensions would prove groundless. He 
(Mr. Seuily) believed that for thirty years 
past there had not been a Roman Catholic 
Cabinet Minister. The two ideas seemed 
‘* wide as the poles asunder.” Mr. More 
O'Ferrall was a Catholic ; so also was Mr. 
Sheil; but, though both of them were 
Members of the Government of the day, 
they were not in the Cabinet. Mr. Sheil 
was admitted as an outsider ; but he sup- 
posed that Mr. Sheil was considered to be 
a man of inferior character and ability, 
for he was not admitted into the Cabinet. 
Should opposition be offered to his Motion, 
he could quote precedents in support of it. 
For instance, during many years no Irish- 
man was allowed to occupy a seat on the 
judicial bench in India. A return proving 
that fact was asked for and obtained ; and 
the result had been that one Irishman— 
namely, Sir Matthew Sausse, a very distin- 
guished man, had been raised to the judi- 
cial bench in Bombay. That was a cir- 
cumstance not forgotten in Ireland. He 
might be mistaken, but he considered this 
was the most important Motion that could 
be brought forward in connection with Ire- 
land because so long as Irishmen were ex- 
cluded from the Cabinet, it was impossible 
that measures of a satisfactory character 
could be brought forward for that country, 
by Members of a Cabinet not identified 
with Ireland. How could they expect that 
Ireland would be properly legislated for 
when she was not represented at all in Im- 
, perial Councils. [An Hon. MemBer: Yes; 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland!] The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Cardwell) 
was an estimable man, but he knew less 
about Ireland than he (Mr. Scully) knew 
about England, and he was not so fit for 
his office as he (Mr. Scully) was for the 
My, Vincent Scully 
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office of Home Secretary. He had another 
precedent for his Motion in one made some 
years since by the present Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, for a return of the number 
of persons in each class of the Irish con- 
stabulary force, distinguishing how many 
were Roman Catholics together with the 
number of Roman Catholics appointed to the 
force, and promoted. The Irish people— 
the Irish Members—the Irish peers, were 
of greater importance than the Irish con- 
stabulary—and he considered it was right 
the people of Ireland should obtain the in- 
formation he asked for. During the late 
elections he read several of the addresses 
put forth in Ireland, and he found in them 
the statement that all the great sections of 
the Liberal party were represented in 
the present Government; but he denied 
it, because the Irish section of the Li- 
beral party had been overlooked. He 
did not pretend to know anything about 
the mode in which Governments were made 
up, but let any Member fancy himself to 
be Prime Minister, and then he would have 
some idea how he would set about it. He 
could imagine how the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Palmerston) at the head of the 
Government would set about forming his 
Cabinet. He believed he was, in point of 
sagacity, six months in advance of all his 
colleagues. The noble Lord was not a 
Radical, nor a Whig, nor a Peelite, nor 
one of the Derby-dilly. He would pro- 
bably begin with saying to himself that he 
must have a certain number of old Whigs, 


the Crown, 


| for there was no doing without them ; then 


he niust have some of those Scotch, for it 
was impossible to keep them out altoge- 
ther ; and he would next look out for four 
or five Peelites—a body of Gentlemen for 
whom he (Mr. Scully) had a very sincere 
respect. Though the noble Lord did not 
belong to the Derby-dilly, he might be 
described as a great omnibus proprietor. 
He had got some fourteen Gentlemen to 
occupy his vehicle ; he had, in short, his 
full complement inside, but he seemed to 
have resolved that among them he would 
have none of those Irish, Perhaps he 
thought to himself that if he did they 
would disturb the whole party; and he 
would then say, ‘‘I shall put them on the 
roof. I shall put them where they can do 
no mischief in the streets, and will get a 
view of the country. As to putting them 
inside, that is out of the question. I'll 
then take the dickey and drive the omnibus 
where I please.’’ He could imagine the 
noble Lord going on to commune with him- 
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self thus: ‘‘ Now that I have got my! men had shown equal ability with English- 
omnibus full I must look out for some one men at college, at the bar, and in the 
to assist me, who will see what is going on | army, at home and abroad, and Mr. Justice 
when I am otherwise engaged,—one of | Byles, in his ‘‘ Sophisms of Free Trade,”’ 
smooth and conciliatory manners, who can | said, ‘‘ there was no better head than a 
act as cad. I know of a nice Gentleman, | disciplined Irish one.’’ No one felt less 
a Manchester man (Mr. Milner Gibson) | sectarianism than he did; personally he 
who will act exceedingly well as cad,|cared nothing for the exclusion he had 
though he upset my coach on a former oe- | referred to, but he had felt it his duty to 
casion with the help of some of his friends. | bring it before the House. It had had the 
As for having an Irishman, I will do the | practical effect of rendering many Irishmen 
Irishman myself: and I will do him in | indifferent to the liberal cause. Formerly 
more senses than one. Am I not as witty | five-sevenths of the Irish Members sat on 
as any Irishman? Have I not an Irish | the Liberal side, and only two-sevenths on 
title and Irish property, with great ability, the Tory side iu that House. Now those 
affability, amiability, sociability, and every | numbers were exactly reversed. What in- 
other ability belonging to the best speci-'ducement had an Irishman of position and 
mens of Irishmen?” But the long and | ability to lose his time in that louse? He 
the short of it was, the noble Lord ex- | had laid sufficient ground for moving for 
cluded all Irishmen from the Cabinet, and | this return, and would on future occasions 
from any share in the Government of the enter more fully into the matter. 

country. Some of the most able Irishmen; Mr. M‘CANN seconded the Motion. 
were occasionally admitted into minor | Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 


places, outside the political omnibus, but 
the practical effect was to deprive the 
country of their services, by closing their 
lips upon all public questions. THe could 
quote not a few examples of the effect pro- 
duced in this way upon English and Scotch 


Members. The late Member for Dovor! 


(Mr. Bernal Osborne) was an able man, 
but after he went into the Government his 


rose to express a hope that the Govern- 
ment would not accede to the Motion for 
this return, because all the information 
which the hon. Gentleman desired was to 
be found in the library. With regard to 
the period since 1806, much fuller infor- 
mation than he sought was given in Thom’s 
Almanack, of which there were two copies 
in the library, and, unless the hon. Mem- 





abilities were lost to the country ; and the | ber wanted the pages turned down for him, 
noble Lord the Member for Forfarshire | or the passages read out, he did not know 
(Viscount Duncan), though very silent when | what he could gain by this Motion. The 
in office, now that he was out of it might | oration of the hon. Mover was evidently 
be heard in that House every night. The! directed to one object—that of putting 
results of the present system had been | himself forward as a fit and proper person 
that while there used’ to be seventy-five | to be silenced by an appointment to some 
Liberal Members from ireland there were | office, and of this he had endeavoured 
now only thirty Members occupying seats | to persuade the House in a ‘‘ few observa- 
on the Liberal side of the House; and | tions,” the utterance of which had occu- 
that, apart from the hope of bar promo-| pied something more than three-quarters 
tion, no Irishman of ability had any object, | of an hour. Nothing could be more in- 
either public or personal, to attain by | vidious than to print a return such as that 
coming into Parliament. He contended | moved for, stating that such a Minister 
that neither the spirit of the Union, nor! came from this country and another from 
of the Emancipation Act had been carried | that—that this Minister was of one religion 





out, but had been allowed to remain a dead 
letter. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, the Under 
Secretary for Ireland, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces in Ireland, the head 
of the constabulary in Ireland, and the 
head of the administration of the Poor 
Laws in Ireland, were at this time all 
Englishmen. It had been said no Irish- 
men of ability came to that House ; but if 
so, the reason was obvious, because if they 
did they would only lose their time. Irish- 


and that Minister of the other, and he 
hoped the Government would oppose the 
Motion. The hon. Member for Walsall 
|(Mr. Foster) in the earlier part of the 
evening had thrown out several hints for 
shortening the Session, but how was it 
possible to do so if such discursive discus- 
sions were allowed to be carried on. The 
hon. Gentleman complained that it was of 
no use Irish gentlemen coming into that 
ITouse ; but the proper way for Irish Mem- 
bers to become useful was by making them- 
j 
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selves thoroughly masters of all that relat- 
ed to Irish interests, and always confining 
themselves strictly to the matter in hand. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, the noble Lord had 
proved that he, as an Irishman, was per- 
fectly satisfied to take an outside place on 
the Derby-dilly. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, there were 
geuerally two motives in moving for re- 
turns of this sort. Either it was to obtain 
some information of which the House was 
not in possession—but that could not be 
the motive in this case, since there were 
already books of reference which gave all 
the information the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired in fuller detail and from an earlier 
date than he asked, so that it was just as 
easy to find out any of the facts which he 
wished embodied in a return as it was to 
turn up a word in Johnson's Dictionary; 
or the motive might be to bring before the 
House in an authentic form some informa- 
tion which was not before them authenti- 
cally ; but that description would scarcely 
apply to this case, since the House of 
Commons was not like a court of justice, 
which only took notice of the facts proved 
before it. If any hon. Gentleman in debate 
referred to the fact that such and such 
a statesman held a certain office at a cer- 
tain time the House would receive the state- 
ment as correct, without requiring to have it 
proved by legal evidence. The two ordin- 
ary motives for granting returns did not, 
therefore, apply in the present case. To 
the wording also of the Motion he had seve- 
ral objections. The hon. Gentleman asked 
for a list of Ministers of the Crown; but it 
was not very clear what was meant by that. 
Did he intend, for instance, to include the 
Officers of the Household, or the Under 
Secretaries of State? It would be neces- 
sary, if the Motion were agreed to, that 
some more precise language should be used 
in it. Again, there was another point 
which had been lost sight of. The hon. 
Gentleman required Cabinet Ministers to 
be distinguished from others; but it was 
well known that the Cabinet was not 
recognized by the constitution of this 
country; the House of Commons had never 
recognized the existence of such a council 
in any of its authentic acts—it was merely 
a voluntary meeting of certain Ministers, 
and the archives of the country contained 
no means of distinguishing between a Cabi- 
net Minister and any other. If these ob- 
jections were removed, he was not aware 
of any others which he had to urge against 
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which it would impose on the clerks of the 
public departments, and the expense thrown 
on the country of printing an unnecessary 
return. To listen to the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, it might be imagined that his object 
was to prove that his countrymen had not 
filled a distinguished place in the Parlia- 
mentary and official annals of this country, 
but he had always understood that the very 
contrary was the fact. Burke and Sheridan 
were two of the brightest ornaments of the 
House of Commons. Lord Wellesley and 
the Duke of Wellington were two of the 
most distinguished public servants this 
country had ever possessed. At one and 
the same time the Ministerial party and the 
Opposition party in that House were led by 
Irishmen—Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Pon- 
sonby ; and others, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Spring Rice had been 
prominent Cabinet Ministers. These names 
were sufficient to prove that Irishmen had 
distinguished themselves both in official and 
Parliamentary life. If it were the wish of the 
House that the return should be made, he 
would not oppose it, but he could not see 
that it would be of the slightest use. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY, in reply, 
said, he should take no notice of the obser- 
vations made upon him by the noble Lord 
opposite, but if he spoke of him in the same 
tone a second time he should probably re- 
ply by expressions which the noble Lord 
would not like to have applied to him. 
He had not been able to find in any book 
or work the information he required ; but 
it was not denied that since the Emancipa- 
tion Act was passed no Roman Catholic, he 
believed, had been appointed a member of 
the Cabinet. The Home Secretary had 
said nothing upon that point. He (Mr. 
Scully) wanted the return to show whether 
it was true that no Roman Catholic had 
been so appointed. He should not, however, 
trouble the House to divide upon the pre- 
sent Motion, but should renew the subject 
on future occasions. 

Motion made, and Question,— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleas- 
ed to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return, in chronological order, of all 
Ministers of the Crown appointed since the Act 
of Union in 1800, with the dates of their respec- 
tive acceptances of, and retirements from, office ; 
distinguishing Cabinet Ministers from those not in 
the Cabinet. 

“ And, similar Return of all persons appointed 
to the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Chief 
Seeretary for Ireland, and Lord High Chancellor 
of Ireland, during the like period,” 


the Motion, except the unnecessary labour | put, and negatived. 


Lord Claud Hamilton 
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BARRISTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend certain 
laws and statutes relating to the admission 
of barristers and solicitors to practise in 
Ireland. The Bill merely contained two 
clauses, and its objects were two-fold, one 
of them being to repeal a statute of Henry 
VIIL., which rendered it necessary for stu- 
dents going to the bar in Ireland to attend 
a certain number of terms in one of the 
Inns of Court in England. Some of the 
most eminent lawyers in Ireland were in 
favour of that repeal. Another object of 
the Bill was to enable the benchers of 
King’s Inn, Dublin, to admit students to 
the Irish bar on the same terms as students 
were admitted to the English bar. For the 
last twenty years the benchers in England 
had admitted students to the bar in three 
years, whether they were graduates or not; 
but in Ireland a student could not be called 
to the bar in less than five years after his 
name had been entered in the books unless 
he was a graduate of a university. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. BRADY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought the 
House ought to understand well what was 
the object which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman aimed at. Ie had a very great 
objection to the last part of the measure. 
By an Act of Parliament, which he thought 
was a wise one, it was enacted that gentle- 
men who had obtained a degree in a uni- 
versity might be admitted to the Irish bar 
three years after they had been entered as 
law students at King’s Inn; and that those 
who had not graduated should not be admit- 
ted until at the expiration of five years from 
their entrance. That provision had a bene- 
ficial effect in inducing men of education 
to join the profession, and the effect of 
granting the concession sought by this 
Bill would of necessity be to inercase 
largely the ranks of the profession in Ire- 
land. He had not heard that any scarcity 
of barristers existed, on the contrary, he 
had been under the impression that the 
profession was very fully stocked already. 
Education in former days was of the very 
highest order. Fortescue, who wrote on 
the praises of the laws of England, ex- 
pressed in two lines the reason why our 
forefathers thought a good education was 
useful. He said it was ‘‘ that they may 
have a greater regard for their character 
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than those who are bred in another way.” 
Notwithstanding the opinions which had 
been referred to, he did not believe that 
the change would be desirable, and in any 
event it would be time enough to make it 
when complaints had arisen in consequence 
of the present system. This change had 
not been asked for at the other side of the 
Channel—the Motion was not made at the 
desire of the benchers or of the profession 
—it emanated from a gentleman who was 
a member of the bar in this country, and 
had his time very fully occupied, and he, 
as a bencher of the Irish bar, objected to 
any such alteration. The other part of the 
Bill related to a regulation of the time of 
Henry VIII., when it was thought that 
every gentleman going to practise at the 
bar in Ireland should, for certain reasons, 
serve half of his terms in England and 
half in Ireland. That, probably, was in 
order that people in Ireland might be ac- 
quainted with people in England, and that 
as the same law prevailed in each country, 
the students might study in the best school 
of law. No complaint had been made of 
that law. It had the sanction of antiquity, 
and he believed that it was attended with 
beneficial results. He saw no advantage 
in changing old laws unless they were 
proved to be attended with inconvenience ; 
and he confessed that in this case he was 
satisfied with the old system. The Irish 
students when they came over enjoyed 
themselves very much, and he trusted that 
they would long continue to come to Eng- 
land and distinguish themselves as they 
had always done on the press, at the bar, 
and in after years in Parliament itself. In 
any case he believed it was hopeless, with 
the discussion which such a measure would 
require, to introduce it at this period of 
the Session, and he therefore trusted the 
hon. and learned Member would see the 
propriety of postponing his measure till 
next February, when they could consider it 
much more advantageously in the cooler 
weather. 

Mr. BRADY said, he could not but ex- 
press his astonishment at hearing the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman state that no 
dissatisfaction existed in the minds, or had 
been expressed by the Irish law students with 
regard to the points which this Bill proposed 
toremedy. He knew, on the contrary, that 
they felt strongly the injustice of being 
compelled to come to England, and regarded 
it as an insult to the education which they 
received in Ireland. If they really came 
to study the law of this country the thing 
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would be intelligible ; but every reasoning 
Gentleman would regard the paying of 
fees and the eating of three dinners each 
term as a mere matter of form. A state 
of things so unprofitable would be removed 
by the Bill of his hon. and learned Friend. 
The English Inns of court did not require 
a university degree as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the profession of the bar. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the same dis- 
tinction which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman complained of as existing in Ireland 
existed in England, for a person who had 
a degree from a University was called to 
the Bar in England after three years, 
whilst those who had no degree had to 
spend five years before they could be called. 
He thought there was no injustice in that, 
because a degree from a university was a 
guarantee that a gentleman had received a 
good general education. He also conceived 
it to be beneficial that Irish students should 
come to England for the purpose of finish- 
ing their studies. He therefore opposed 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. DEASY said, he should agree to the 
introduction of the Bill, but he could not 
promise it support in its future stages. He 
thought it would be right to consult the 
benchers of Ireland before promising his 
support to the measure. 


Motion made, and Question put,— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill toamend 
certain Laws and Statutes relating to the admission 
of Barristers to practice in Ireland.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 179 ; Noes 
123: Majority 56. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. | 


M‘Mauon, Mr. Bowyer, and Mr. Brapy, 
Bill presented and read 1°. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to extend the 
powers of the Conservators of the River 
Thames, said the object was one which 
would be approved by the House—namely 
to assist in the purification of the River 
Thames. He was afraid however, it 
would be of a very limited extent. The 
Conservators had represented to him that 
certain of their powers were deficient 
with respect to preventing the conveyance 
of impurities into the river, and he pro- 
posed to bring in-a short Bill to supply the 
defect. y 

Bill to extend the Powers of the Conservators 


Mr. Brady 
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of the River Thames, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Gzorce Lewis and Mr, Curve, 


Bill presented and read 1°. 


PACKET AND TELEGRAPHIC CON. 
TRACTS. 
INSTRUCTION TO COMMITTEE. 


Mr. E, P. BOUVERIE said he rose for 
the purpose of bringing under the con- 
sideration of the House the petition of Sir 
W. Russell, asking that the Select Com- 
mittee on Contracts should not investigate 
the matters connected with the contract 
for the conveyance of mails between Dovor 
and Calais, made by the late Government, 
until the Dovor election petition had been 
disposed of. Sir W. Russell was a candi- 
date at the last election, and had petitioned 
against the return for the borough of 
Dovor. In the petition which he (Mr. 
Bouverie) had presented the day before 
from that Gentleman, it was stated that 
Sir W. Russell was advised that the in- 
quiry into the Dovor contract by the Select 
Committee would be prejudicial to the in- 
quiry on the same subject which would 
have to be made by the Election Commit- 
tee. It therefore prayed the House that 
it would instruct its Committee not to in- 
quire into that portion of the matter refer- 
red to them till the election petition had 
| been investigated. He would briefly state 
the grounds why he thought they ought in 
justice to comply with Sir W. Russell’s 
application. He regretted that two very 
distinct subjects had been referred to the 
}same Committee. They had referred to 
the Select Committee the general inquiry 
into the policy and character of the con- 
tracts which of recent years had been 
entered into by the Treasury and Post 
Office for the conveyance of mails and 
telegraphic messages, and also the investi- 
gation of the circumstances connected with 
the two contracts of the late Government, 
known as the Galway and Dovor contracts. 
He apprehended that the first portion of 
the inquiry might very properly be refer- 
red to the Select Committee as a fit sub- 
ject for its investigation, but that the two 
matters, which touched the privileges of 
the House and the character of some of its 
Members, could hardly be properly con- 
ducted by the same Committee. It was 
to be regretted that when personal charges 
were in question, they should be referred 
to a Committee, a large proportion of the 
Members of which were more or less par- 
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certain portion of that House. He looked 
at the composition of that Committee, and 
while he saw hon. Gentlemen on it of the 
highest distinction, and whose character 
stood high in the estimation of their bro- 
ther members, he saw other hon. Gentle- 
men upon it who, however high might be 
their general character—and he was not 
there to challenge it—were yet more or 
less implicated in the accusations which 
had been freely made. He thought the 
proper course was to place upon commit- 
tees of this nature independent Members, 
along with one or two hon. Gentlemen who 
would undertake the laborious though 
somewhat odious duty of eliciting the ac- 
cusations; but he found that, upon the 
Committee relating to contracts there were 
no less than four members of the Govern- 
ment whose proceedings had been broadly 
attacked, two of them being members of 
the department the conduct of which was 
particularly called in question, There 
were also upon the Committee a number 
of hon. Gentlemen who had occupied offi- 
cial positions, and, whether justly or un- 
justly, there was in the public mind a dis- 
trust as to the feeling which men who had 
been in office, or who were in office, might 
entertain with regard to accusations against 
public departments. He believed that, 
from the constitution of that Committee, 
its investigation with regard to the per- 
sonal and incriminating charges which 
were preferred could not be so satisfactory 
as the inquiry of a Committee which di- 
rected its attention to particular cases. If 
the result of such an investigation was 
to acquit parties charged with political 
corruption, he did not think that deci- 
sion would be regarded as the impartial 
verdict of disinterested men. (“ Oh, oh!’’) 
He merely said that that was the neces- 
sary consequence of the constitution of 
the Committee. He had intended to sub- 
mit the question of the Galway Packet con- 
tract specially to the notice of the House, 
but he had been forestalled by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had proposed 
the appointment of a general Committee. 
He regretted the constitution of that Com- 
mittee, and, as he had stated, he believed that 
its decision would not be so satisfactory tothe 
public as the decision of a Committee ap- 
pointed on a different principle. He hoped, 
however, that the explanations afforded to 
that Committee would be full and satisfuc- 
tory, and that the parties whose conduct 
was impugned would be able to relicve 
themselves from the imputations made 
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against them. In the case of the Dovor 
contract, however, the House had another 
tribunal ready to their hands,—the Elec- 
tion Committee appointed to try the Peti- 
tion of Sir W. Russell. That petition al- 
leged distinctly that undue influence had 
been exercised by the Ministers of the 
Crown for the purpose of securing the re- 
turn of the gentleman who defeated him. 
That was a material allegation which would 
of course be tried by the Committee on the 
Dovor Election Petition; but the same issue 
would substantially be tried by the Select 
Committee on Contracts, if it entered upon 
the Dovor case. Now, he asked the House 
to consider what were the allegations re- 
pecting the Dovor contract. A certain 
person of the name of Churchward, who 
had for some years had a contract for the 
conveyance of the mails between Dovor and 
Calais and Dovor and Ostend, applied in 
1857 for additional remuneration for the 
serviees he performed. A distinct refusal 
was given to the application. Mr. Church- 
ward renewed his application in the begin- 
ing of the present year, and set forth par- 
ticular services which he alleged he had 
performed without remuneration, and for 
which he claimed remuneration. The 
claim was alluwed both by the Admiralty 
and by the Treasury, and when he was re- 
quested to name the compensation to which 
he considered himself entitled for these 
extra services he requested to have his con- 
tract for the conveyance of the mails, 
which would have terminated in four years, 
extended until 1870, with large additional 
remuneration for services to be performed. 
He (Mr. Bouverie) was merely stating the 
primd facie case, to which an explanation, 
and he trusted a perfectly satisfactory ex- 
planation, might be given. [‘‘Oh!”] He 
could assure hon. Gentleman that the task 
which he was performing was not a pleasant 
one. He quite understood that men of 
character were often obliged to submit 
to have charges made against them whieh 
they did not deserve; but in justice to 
those Gentlemen themselves those charges 
when made ought to be inquired into. 
He begged the attention of the House to 
the dates, which in this case were material. 
On the 14th of February, Mr. Churchward 
wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty to ask 
for an extension of the Government con- 
tract from 1863 till 1870, with an addi- 
tional allowance of £2,500, while in 1857 
he put the extra services at £1,500. On 
the 23rd of February the Admiralty trans- 
mitted the application to the Treasury, re- 
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commending that the offer should be ac-| King was bribed by the said Josoph George 
cepted. On the 3rd of March the letter | Churchward by a promise of employment. 

was referred by the Treasury to the Post- | Mr. Churchward then went with a tainted 
mastcr General, and on the 10th of March | character to the hon. Gentlemen who re- 
the Postmaster General wrote to the Trea- | presented those departments; and while 
sury alleging strong reasons why the appli- | he was disposed to hope and believe that 
cation should not be acceded to. There | there was no ground for the accusations of 
was then a long pause ; but on the 15th of | political corruption in this matter, which 
April the letter of the Postmaster General | were freely launched against them, still 
having been written on the 10th of March, | there was unanswerable ground for charg~ 
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a Treasury minute was issued sanctioning | 


the contract. Now, he asked the House 
to note what public events had occurred 
between the 10th of March and the 15th 
of April. On the 31st of March a division 
of great importance took place in that 
House, upon which the Government were 
defeated, and on the 4th of April a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament was announced. On the 
12th of April certain charges were made 
in that House respecting the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and it appeared that Sir H. 
Leeke, who was then a candidate for a seat 
in Parliament, had gone down to Dovor to 
seek the suffrages of the burgesses of that 
borough. On the 15th of April the Trea-. 
sury minute sanctioning an extension of 
the contract was signed, and on the 26th 
of April the contract itself was signed by 
the Admiralty. On the 30th of April the 
polling took place at Dovor. 
asked what had the polling at Dovor, the 
dissolution of Parliament, and the discus- 
sions which had taken place about the seat 
for Dovor to do with Mr. Churchward and 
his contract. That was a question which 
he thought might fairly form the subject of 
investigation before an Election Committee, 
for there were strong suspicions that these 
proceedings had not been unconnected with 
political corruption. Mr. Churchward was 
a gentleman who was not unknown to fame 
or to the House. He was, from his posi- 
tion, an extensive employer of labour at 
Dovor, and could command from 100 to 120 
votes in that constituency. Mr. Church- 
ward was a gentleman who in 1852 hap- 
pened to have a commanding influence in 
the borough of Plymouth, and he was re- 
ferred to in the report of an Election Com- 
mittee presented to that House. That 
Committee reported, that 


“Tt was proved that George Knapman was 
bribed by the said Charles John Mare, Esgq., the 
sitting Member, and by Joseph George Church- 
ward, by a promise to use their influence to obtain 
him a situation in the Excise. That Robert 
Shears was bribed by the said Joseph George 
Churchward by a promise of a situation in the 
Customs for his son-in-law; and that William 
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ing them with the greatest incaution and 
| indiseretion in having at a political crisis, 
|and with a contest pending at Dovor, 
‘given a reversionary contract that could 
not come into operation till four years 
after the termination of the existing 
contract, toa man whose reputation had 
been blasted by the report of a Com- 
mittee of that House as a most notorious 
briber. That was the issue which the 
Election Committee would have to try: 
and he asked the House whether they 
were prepared to say that it was conve- 
nient that the inquiries should be con- 
ducted at the same time by the two com- 
mittees—the one being a Select Com- 
mittee, constituted as he had named, and 
whose decisions would be regarded with dis- 
trust ; the other being an Election Com- 
mittee, composed as such tribunals were 
with every assistance which the presence 
of lawyers and which the forms of the 
House could give for eliciting the truth 
and arriving at a correct conclusion. The 
members of an Election Committee were 
sworn to make a just deliverance ; they 
were few in number, responsible, and re- 
gular in their attendance from day to day ; 
not varying in number, so that there was 
no probability of a chance majority decid- 
ing one way to-day and another to-morrow. 
Counsel on both sides appeared before 
them, who by their keen encounter of wits, 
and above all, by their examination and 
cross-examination of witnesses who made 
their statements upon oath, would probe 
the matter to the bottom. Could there be 
any doubt as to which of these two tribu- 
nals would be the best instrument for get- 
ting at the truth? He presumed that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to have 
the truth brought out, and therefore it was 
perfectly incontrovertible that the question 
should be tried by the Election Committee 
in preference to the Select Committee. 
Sir W. Russell said his case would be ma- 
terially damaged by having these witnesses, 
some of whom were of tainted character, 
brought before a Select Committee and 
put through a preliminary examination, 
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not upon oath. But suppose a Select 
Committee came to a conclusion before the 
Election Committee, would not the Election 
Committee in that case really be a com- 
mittee of appeal, not trying the issue sub- 
mitted to them, but whether the Select 
Committee had decided rightly or wrongly ? 
Surely, then, nobody who desired to have 
the truth fully sifted, and to avoid a eon- 
flict of jurisdiction between different Com- 
mittees, could hesitate to prefer an investi- 
gation before an Election Committee. He 
had feebly endeavoured to urge Sir W. 
Russell’s interests in that matter. He 
begged to say he had done so totally irre- 
spective of the party to which Sir W. 
Russell belonged ; and if any other peti- 
tioner to that House could satisfy him that 
he had a fair claim to a similar Resolution 
he would do his best, regardless of party 
considerations, to have justice done to him. 
Ilis past conduct in respect to Election 
Committees ought to convince hon. Gentle- 
men that he was influenced solely by a re- 
gard for what was just. In conclusion, he 
trusted that for the interests of the public, 
for the character of the House, and, above 
all, for the sake of hon. Gentlemen who were 
accused, there would be the fullest investi- 
gation into these suspicious circumstances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Select Com- 
mittee on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts not 
to proceed to inquire into the Mail Packet Con- 
tract for the Conveyance of Mails between Dovor 
and Calais, and between Dovor and Ostend, until 
the Petition of Sir William Russell, baronet, com- 
plaining of an undue Election, and Return for 
the Town and Port of Dovor, shall have been dis- 
posed of,” 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could state for himself as a party very 
much concerned in that question, and also, 
he was sure, for the Gentlemen who sat 
around him, that their only wish in this 
matter was precisely the same as that ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ; namely, that the case should be fully 
and fairly discussed, and the truth in every 
possible way sought out and brought to 
light. If it was of importance to the 
House, as it undoubtedly was, that the 
truth in regard to that question should be 
ascertained, it was of much more impor- 
tance, he ventured to say, though hon. 
Gentlemen might perhaps not think so, 
that an opportunity should be given to the 
accused to clear themselves from the 
charges brought against them now on 
more than one occasion, charges which 
they utterly repudiated, for which, when 
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they came to be investigated, there would 
be seen to be not a particle of foundation ; 
but which were repeated one night after 
another by hon. Gentlemen, in a form that 
had hitherto prevented them from being 
fairly discussed. Hon. Gentlemen had ob- 
tained a Committee, which it was under- 
stood was to have fully and fairly inquired 
into that matter, and for the judgment of 
which the late Government had reserved 
their defence. But now, at the very time 
when that Committee had actually com- 
menced their labours and the case was 
about to be examined, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman interposed, and asked that the in- 
vestigation should be postponed until an 
Election Committee had reported, which 
would probably not sit that year. Mean- 
while, the right hon. Gentleman, and those 
who sat around him, come forward night 
after night, launching accusations at the 
head of the late Government, and taunting 
them in every way with not answering 
them. And for what reason was that re- 
quest made? If the Committee on the Mail 
and Telegraph Contracts, which was now 
carrying on its inquiry, were, indeed, to 
supersede the Election Committee, or if 
the evidence taken before it would prevent 
Sir W. Russell in any way from substan- 
tiating the charges he had made, the con- 
trast drawn by the right hon. Gentleman 
between the two tribunals might be fair 
enough. But how was the inquiry before 
the Select Committee to prevent the peti- 
tioner from bringing forward any evidence 
he possessed ? [Ie would not do Sir W. 
Russell the injustice to suppose that his 
petition contained only fishing allegations, 
put forward on mere grounds of suspicion, 
but would give him credit for believing that 
he had some evidence to support his seri- 
ous charges against the late Government. 
How, then, could he be precluded by the 
Select Committee from making use of that 
evidence before the Election Committee ? 
On the other hand, it was quite possible that 
something might be elicited before the Se- 
lect Committee of which Sir W. Russell 
was not in possession, and of which he 
might avail himself, thereby prejudicing 
the rights of the sitting Members, if there 
was any truth in these allegations. And 
if the present application had come from 
the side of the sitting Members, and they 
had prayed that the case might not be ex- 
amined into till they had had their case 
heard, one might have understood on what 
grounds it was based. But, supposing Sir 
W. Russell’s only object to be to get at 
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the truth, why he would have two engines 
for his purpose—first, the Select Commit- 
tee, and next the Election Committee. A 
Select Committee might, perhaps, not be 
quite so good as an Election Committee 
for such an inquiry; but, at all events, 
it would not prevent him from afterwards 
adducing his evidence. In one way, per- 
haps, he might be injured. The Select Com- 
mittee would inquire into the general sub- 
ject, and when particular contracts were 
examined, it would turn out, on more light 
being thrown on the usual practice of Go- 
vernments in granting them, that things 
which appeared suspicious on the first blush 
were not really so much so as they seemed. 
That Committee, containing hon. Gentle- 
men like himself interested in these pro- 
ceedings, would by examination and cross- 
examination, bring out more stages of those 
transactions than could possibly appear 
upon the printed papers. Sir W. Russell 
would have it in his power to take advan- 
tage of any evidence that might be thus 
obtained, and he certainly could not be 
prejudiced by the investigation of the Se- 
lect Committee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man objected to the composition of the Se- 
lect Committee, because it comprised seve- 
ral Members of the late Government. Now, 
that Committee was expressly appointed to 
enter into the general subject of contracts, 
and the moment it was appointed the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, the noble Lord 
the Member for Forfarshire, and others, 
rose after he (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
spoken, and could not therefore reply 
to them, and particularly emphasized 
the Galway and Dovor contracts. [Mr. 
E. P. Bovuverie: I abstained from men- 
tioning Dovor altogether.] He thought 
he was correct in stating that the right 
hon. Gentleman expressly emphasized the 
Galway contract, and that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Richmond (Mr. Rich) alluded par- 
ticularly to the Dovor contract. The 
right hon. Gentleman had again referred 
to the Galway contract, and had said 


that the Select Committee recently ap- | 
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charges relative to the Dovor contract which 
were formerly advaneed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Richmond, he hoped he might be 
permitted, as he was the person who hap- 
pened to be mainly interested in the mat- 
ter, to address a few observations to the 
House upon the subject. In the first place, 
he took upon himself a large share of the 
responsibility. Packet contracts were dealt 
with by two departments—by the Admi- 
ralty as the advising and ministerial de- 
partment, and by the Treasury as the de- 
ciding department. The final decision rest- 
ed with the Treasury. In the case of the 
Dovor contract the judgment of the Ad- 
miralty was formed and expressed before 
there was any question of a dissolution of 
Parliament. It was with the Treasury that 
the delay occurred, and in the Treasury, 
he did not shrink from saying, the respon- 
sibility mainly rested upon himself. He 
was the superior officer there under the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and although 
in the decision as to the Dovor contract of 
course he deferred to his right hon. Friend, 
yet he had the principal investigation of 
the matter, and the opinion which he form- 
ed upon it, and which he communicated to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was that 
which mainly influenced the granting of 
the contract. He thought, therefore, he 
might crave the indulgence of the House 
while he stated how the case really stood, 
and he confidently believed that a simple 
statement of the facts would remove much 
of the suspicion which, in the minds of cer- 
tain parties, attached to the transaction. 
The Dovor contract was originally granted 
to Mr. Churchward in 1853 by the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Aberdeen, and he need 
hardly remind the House that the year 
1853 was subsequent to 1852, when those 
charges were made against Mr. Church- 
ward to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. He could only say, for his 
own part, that he had never heard any- 
thing of the connection of Mr. Churchward 
with Plymouth, nor of the accusations 
which had been brought against him by 








pointed was not a proper tribunal to|an Election Committee. But let that pass. 
try the Galway contract any more than /|It was sufficient to state that the Dovor 
the Dovor contract. But, as everybody | contract was granted by the Government 
knew that both the Galway and Dovor | of the Earl of Aberdeen in 1853 to Mr. 
contracts were to be investigated by the Churchward, after an open competition, in 
Select Committee, the right hon. Gen-| which Mr. Churchward undertook the ser- 
tleman ought to have objected to the com- ! vice at a much lower rate than that offered 
position of that body at the time it was by the other competitors one of whom was 
nominated, and not after it had commenced | the South Eastern Railway Company, or 
its labours. As the right hon. Gentle-; than that at which the same work had pre- 
man had again brought forward the same viously been performed, The arrangement 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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was that Mr. Churchward should receive a 
subsidy of £15,500 a year on condition of 
his performing certain postal services, and 
in addition a certain number of special ser- 
vices ; but for any services beyond those 
special services he was to be paid at a rate 
which was to be afterwards ascertained. 
There was also a clause in the contract 
which bound him to carry on the Indian 
mails whenever they arrived. Such was 
the bargain made in 1853. In 1855, when 
the Government of the Earl of Aberdeen 
was still in office, when the right hon, Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) was at the head of the Admiralty, 
when Mr. Bernal Osborne, the late Mem- 
ber for Dovor, was Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, when the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer filled the same office which 
he now occupied, and when the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Wilson) 
was Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Chureh- 
ward applied for an extension of his con- 
tract, which had then been in operation for 
little more than a yearonly. Five years were 
immediately added by the Government to 
a contract which had still three years to 
run, The ground for that extension was 
that Mr. Churchward had, in 1853, made 
a bargain very favourable to the country, 
and had suffered from the loss of one of his 
vessels. Certainly that was not a strong 
ground for extending the contract, but it 
was thought sufficient by the Government 
of theday. Mr. Churehward, after he had 
taken the contract with the English Go- 
vernment, took another with the French 
Government. Subsequently to the exten- 
sion in 1855, the special services that he 
was called upon to perform became much 
more numerous than they had previously 
been, and many cases occurred in which he 
had to present bills for work done over and 
above the conditions of his contract. In 
1857, the Indian mails were doubled in 
number, and a system was adopted of ac- 
eelerating them through France, so that in 
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sent year, Mr. Churchward presented an- 
other bill to the Admiralty, which called 
attention to the whole subject, and neces- 
sitated a final settlement. The Admiralty 
referred the matter to the Treasury, stating 
their opinion that it was a fair claim, which 
ought to be paid. On reference to the 
Postmaster General, he also agreed that 
it ought to be paid. The Admiralty then 
requested the opinion of the Treasury, 
whether it should be done by a mileage rate 
or by a commuted payment ; they referred 
to the Postmaster General, but he de- 
clined to give any opinion on that point. 
In February the Treasury urged the 
Admiralty to try to make an arrangement 
with Mr, Churechward. The Admiralty 
thereupon called upon Mr. Churchward to 
state what he wanted, and then it was 
that Mr. Churchward made the proposal to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kilmarnock had referred. [Ile pro- 
posed that the extra payment should be 
at the rate of £2,500 a year for all the 
services he performed up to a certain num- 
ber, and he submitted a calculation which 
showed that if the commutation which he 
proposed were adopted, the Government 
would be gainers to the extent of £100 
per annum. At the same time he made 
an application for an extension of his eon- 
tract, which had to run till 1863, just as 
he had done in 1853, when it had to run 
till 1859. The ground upon which he 
asked for that extension was, that he found, 
on looking over his affairs, that he had 
sustained very heavy losses, which put him 
in a worse position than he had occupied in 
1853, when his claim to an extension was 
admitted by the Government of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. The late Admiralty took the 
same view as the Admiralty of 1853, and 
recommended that his contract should be 
extended in compensation for his losses, 
That was the main ground. The matter 
was then sent to the Treasury, and was 
referred by the Treasury to the Post- 


almost every instance he was obliged to) master General, who raised certain objec- 


send a special boat, at a considerable ex- 
pense to himself, for the purpose of bring- 
ing them to England. The Australian 
mails were also added to his contract, and 
in short, a large amount of postal service 
was cast upon him, for which, although by 
a strict construction of the letter of his 
contract it might be classed under the head 
of the service which he was bound to 
perform without remuneration, he was in 
equity entitled to be paid. So matters 
stood when, in the first month of the pre- 





tions to an extension of the contract, 
saying that although he thought Mr. 
Churehward ought to be paid for his extra 
services, he did not believe that the plan 
of paying for them by a fixed sum would 
be convenient, inasmuch as the services 
required to be performed might vary in 
number. That was the last letter which 
appeared in the papers presented to the 
House. It was necessary at this point to 
explain that, for the purpose of dealing 
with matters of this kind, the Treasury 
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was divided into departments. Those de- 
partments were under the charge of clerks, 
whose special duty it was to write reports 
upon the business coming before them, 
which reports were submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary, who in turn commu- 
nicated his views to the Financial Secre- 
tary. The matters then became the sub- 
ject of internal discussion among the dif- 
erent Members of the Treasury itself. 
That was the case in the present in- 
stance. The interval which the right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out be- 
tween the 10th of March and the 15th 
of April was filled up by discussions among 
the officers of the Treasury themselves, and 
the various minutes, reports, and other 
documents which then passed between the 
different departments of the Treasury would 
be laid before the Select Committee. He 
might, however, state generally what the 
nature of them was. ‘ihe report of the 
Postmaster General against an extension 
of the contract went to the clerk of the 
department to which it belonged. That 
functionary was doubtful as to the proposed 
commutation, but his opinion was decidedly 
against an extension. The matter was 
then referred to the Assistant Secretary, 
who wrote a memorandum upon it, in 
which he expressed an opinion contrary to 
the view of the Postmaster General. Tis 
argument was that in the case of a con- 
tractor who was doing a service well it 
would not be wise for the period his con- 
tract had to run to impose upon him con- 
ditions which might render him dissatisfied 
with his position. It was possible that at 
the end of three or four years they might 
have a more favourable opening ; but on 
the other hand they had the certainty that 
he would perform the service for the re- 
mainder of the existing term on unfavoura- 
ble terms. The matter then came to him 
(Sir S. Northcote) in that shape. He was 
of opinion that, having regard to the losses 
which Mr. Churchward was alleged to have 
experienced, they afforded no sufficient 
ground for extending the contract. He 
had to consider, however, whether it was 
worth while to allow a contractor to be- 
come dissatisfied before the conclusion of 
his contract, and perhaps on that account 
to perform it in an inferior manner, upon 
the chance of getting the service better 
done by inviting competition at the expira- 
tion of the term. That point had fre- 
quently been under the consideration of 
different Governments, and there were 
instances in which the Treasury against 
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{the recommendation of the Post Office 
had extended the contract on those very 
grounds. One case he would mention was 
that of the Pacific service, the contract for 
which was extended a considerable num- 
ber of years before it had expired, al- 
though the service was carried on not in 
British territory at all, and was not pro- 
ductive of revenue to the amount of the 
subsidy. He was free to say, however, 
that, although he thought there was great 
force in the argument he had mentioned, 
he was not entirely satisfied by it, and he 
therefore drew up a minute, addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary, in which he said 
he felt considerable doubt as to the exten- 
sion of a contract of this kind with so long 
a term to elapse before it would expire, 
though from the circumstances in which Mr. 
Churchward was placed he was entitled to 
liberal consideration; and he suggested that 
the Assistant Secretary should communi- 
cate with Mr. Churchward as to the in- 
crease of his subsidy during the four years 
which his contract had to run, and endea- 
vour to make a satisfactory arrangement in 
this way, without renewing the contract. 
Mr. Hamilton accordingly saw Mr. Chureh- 
ward, who afterwards wrote streagly urging 
that no such addition would meet his case, 
for that his whole arrangements turned 
upon the extension of the contract; that the 
English service aloue was unremunerative, 
but that he had in addition the French 
service until 1870, and had taken the Eng- 
lish contract at a low sum in the expecta- 
tion of making the two work together and 
pay; that he was anxious to introduce im- 
provements, but was unable to do so, be- 
cause the French Government would not 
treat with him on account of the shortness 
| of the term of his English contract, not 
| 
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fecling sure that he could carry out the 
things which he undertook to perform. After 
\this he (Sir Stafford Northcote) saw Mr. 
'Churchward in the presence of Mr. 
‘Hamilton and the clerk in whose de- 
| partment these matters were. The sub- 
| ject was fully discussed, and Mr. Church- 
ward explained that the services which he 
was performing for the two countries were 
intimately connected, and that he was then 
engaged in negotiations with the French 
Government by which he expected to ac- 
celerate the French mail by some four 
hours, reducing the time from fifteen to 
ten or eleven hours, changing it also from 
a night to a day service, and altering the 
ports of departure. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) pointed out the objections of 
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the Postmaster General, that ‘ any ex- 


tension of the duration of t!:is contract | 


would be objectionable, as it might pro- 
bably fetter the Post Office in its negotia- 
tions with foreign countries, and increase 
the difficulty already experienced in im- 
proving the continental postal arrange- 
ments, through apprehensions of the South 
Eastern Railway Company that, by a 
change in the hours of sailing or in the 
French port of arrival and despatch, the 
traffic by this Company’s own boats may 
be seriously injured.”” The most im- 
portant point which the Postmaster Gene- 
ral brought forward was that the South 
Eastern Railway would be jealous of this 
arrangement, But the apprehensions of 
the railway company were founded on the 
change not in the English service—with 
which when the contract expired there 
would be a power of dealing—but in the 
French contract, which there was no power 
to upset until 1870. It struck him, there- 
fore, that there was very little in that ob- 
jection. The Postmaster General also 
suggested that the Ostend mail service 
might be changed from a night to a day 
service. Mr. Churchward said he desired 
that very much, because a day service 
would be much more profitable than a night 
service ; and he added that he was in com- 
munication with the Belgian Government, 
and that his prospect of making arrange- 
ments with them depended upon the con- 
clusion of arrangements with the British 
Government. He(Sir Staftord Northcote) 
would not then go into the subject fully, but 
the conclusion to which he came, on a patient 
consideration of the whole facts, was that 
the contract ought to be extended. It was 
in these discussions and this correspon- 
dence that a considerable portion of the 
time to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred was spent; for he need hardly say 
that there was a great deal to do in the 
Treasury, and other matters intervened 
which occupied time. As to the Post- 
master General’s remarks on the subject 
of a fixed payment, he admitted that there 
were certain things in these papers which 
prima facie appeared somewhat suspicious, 
and that there was one blot in the proceed- 
ings respecting the renewal of the con- 
tract. After the discussion to which he 
had alluded he came to the conclusion that 
the contract should be extended on two 
conditions, first that Mr. Churchward 
should bind himself not to enter into ar- 
rangements with any foreign Government 
unless with the consent of the Treasury, 
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inasmuch as it was found that these ar- 
rangements overlapped, as it were, the 


contract with the English Government, 


and gave Mr. Churchward a great advan- 
tage over them ; and secondly, in order to 
meet the objections of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, that instead of having an absolute 
fixed addition to his subsidy of £2,500 
a year he should have a maximum of 
£2,500 a year, subject to a diminution if 
the special service should fall off. A mi- 
nute of the Treasury was thereupon drawn 
out. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) was sorry 
to say, however, that having left town in 
the interval, and the clerk whose business 
it was to give effect to this decision having 
also gone out of town, the matter fell into 
the hands of a junior clerk, and the result 
was that the contract had been executed 
without those two conditions. He never 
found it out until these papers were print- 
ed; but he understood now that Mr. 
Churehward fully acknowledged his obli- 
gation with respect to the first of these 
points. As to the second, the Select Com- 
mittee would no doubt inquire into it, and 
Mr. Churchward would be called on to em- 
body this condition also in a subsequent 
contract. He had now explained the share 
which he had taken in this business, and 
he could solemnly and conscientiously 
assure the House that the negotiations 
were conducted by him and the decision 
was arrived at solely upon public grounds. 
He had given the history of the transac- 
tion and of the arguments which weighed 
with him. He did not deny that he knew 
an election was pending at Dovor, and that 
Mr. Churchward was a person of some im- 
portance there. He knew, also, that Mr. 
Churehward was a gentleman who was at- 
tached to the Conservative party, having 
formerly, he believed, been connected with 
The Morning Herald. He would frankly 
own that these considerations did so far 
affect his conduct that they made him 
doubt for a moment or two whether it was 
desirable to conclude negotiations thus be- 
gun while the election was pending. For 
the moment he put the papers aside, but 
then he thought to himself, “ How can 
I, without acting as a coward, put aside 
papers which have come before me regu- 
larly upon any such grounds?” Ile con- 
sidered the matter therefore entirely in a 
public point of view, and acted entirely 
with an eye to the public interests. As 
far as he and those of his colleagues who 
sat upon the Packet Committee were con- 
cerned, their wish had ben to challenge 
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the fullest inquiry, and if it seemed to the 
House that the postponement of the inves- 
tigation by that Committee until it had 
been inquired into by the Election Com- 
mittee was most likely to conduce to the 
discovery of the facts they were quite 
ready to accede to such an arrangement, 
for their only wish was to clear their 
characters, and to elicit the truth of the 
charges which had been made against them. 

Mr. COWPER said, he wished to re- 
vert to the real question before the House, 
which was the Petition of Sir William 
Russell. There were two modes of action 
which this House adopted—one based on 
its judicial capacity, and the other on its 
character as the grand inquest of the na- 
tion. Now, the Petitioner asked that they 
should view this matter in their judicial 
capacity, and he thought the House would 
do wrong not to grant its prayer. Sir 
William Russell, being the claimant of a 
seat in that House, declared that he had 
been advised by counsel that his case would 
materially suffer if the subject of the mail 
contract were first investigated by the Se- 
lect Committee. He (Mr. Cowper) thought 
the Petitioner was to be considered the best 
judge of his own case, and should in justice 
be allowed to conduct it as he was advised. 
The aceusation made against the late Go- 
vernment, that they had used the influence 
of the Crown to corruptly sway the elec- 
tion, was a very grave allegation, which 
he thought ought to be treated judicially. 
He knew the history of the steam contracts 
from the beginning, and although there 
might have been many charges of neglect 
and want of caution with regard to them, the 
Dovor and Galway contracts were the first in 
which an allegation had been made against 
any department of a Government that it 
had entered into such an agreement with 
the view of influencing the return of Mem- 
bers to that House. The question involv- 
ed was one, therefore, which ought to be 
treated judicially, and with the utmost se- 
riousness, inasmuch as the honour and in- 
tegrity of the House were implicated in its 
solution. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had made a statement which 
he was glad to hear, but then he could not 
help thinking that it would be more satisfac- 
tory if that statement were made before an 
Election Committee. He was sincerely de- 
sirous that hon. Gentlemen opposite should 


be able to come out of the transaction with | 


eredit, and he hoped they would not deem 
it their duty to oppose the Motion before 
the House. 
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| Mr. WHITESIDE said, the right hon. 
| Gentleman who had just spoken had called 
| upon the House to treat the question under 
consideration judicially and seriously, while 
the right hon. Gentleman who had made the 
Motion had declared himself to be a lover 
of justice, and had then proceeded to at- 
tack the composition of the tribunal before 
whom all the parties concerned were to ap- 
pear—namely, the Select Committee which 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Government contracts. Nay, 
more, the right hon. Gentleman who was 
so ardent a lover of justice had gone on to 
state that, if by that Committee the late 
Government should be acquitted of all cor- 
rupt motives in dealing with those trans- 
actions, a similar verdict would not be pro- 
nounced by the public at large. The right 
hon. Gentleman, indeed, seemed to forget 
what had been done in the House so re- 
cently, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, refused to change the composition of 
the Committee on Contracts, although he 
had been called upon to do so by several 
hon. Members who objected to it on other 
grounds than those which the right hon. 
Gentleman has advanced. The right hon. 
Gentleman, notwithstanding all that had 
taken place in connection with the ap- 
pointment of that Committee, did not 
hesitate to stand up in that House and 
to pronounce the Committee to be most 
unfortunately constituted for the investi- 
gation of the subject to which his Mo- 
tion related. But how, let him ask, could 
the assumptions on which the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
be justified? How could the trial which 
would take place before the Election Com- 
mittee be prejudiced by the fact that the 
truth had been previously elicited? The 
Committee on Contracts had been appoint- 
ed by the House to inquire into the ques- 
tion whether that political corruption exist- 
ed by the very mention of which the right 
kon. Gentleman seemed to be so much dis- 
tressed. The conduct of the late Govern- 
ment in making those contracts had been 
impeached, They challenged inquiry, and 
because, forsooth, the right hon. Gentleman 
was apprehensive that justice would not be 
done, he made an appeal to the House on 
behalf of the Petitioner whose cause he ad- 
vocated that the investigation, which it had 
been deliberately decided should be enter- 
ed into, should be postponed, And what 
was the ground upon which the appeal was 
based? Upon the fact that the Peti- 
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tioner alleged that injury would otherwise 
be done to him, and that his counsel con- 
eurred in that opinion. Was that, he would 
ask, a sufficient reason for putting off in- 
definitely an investigation which some hon. 


Gentlemen but a few nights ago appeared | 


to think ought to be so promptly proceed- 
ed with, that not a moment’s delay in its 
prosecution ought to be allowed to occur ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had in effect 
east another imputation upon those who 
already stood accused, inasmuch as the 
tendency of his speech had been to prove 
that the Members of that House who were 
nominated to sit on the Committee on Con- 
tracts were incompetent to elicit the truth, 
and that in order to attain that object the 
whole matter must be referred to a tribunal 
before which evidence would be taken upon 
oath. He should submit to the House, 
however, that the late Government had a 
right to demand that the charges which 
were made against them should be with- 
out delay inquired into by that Committee, 
in whose honour every hon. Member ought 
to be prepared to repose the most implicit 
confidence. Indeed, the whole of the pre- 
sent proceeding was an attack on the pri- 
vileges and independence of that House, 
and as such the House would be prepared 
to deal with it. 

Mr. HENLEY remarked that the House 
was placed in avery inconvenient position in 
relation to the question at issue. It would 
seem that two Committees were likely to 
take cognizance of the matter under con- 
sideration, and the House was nevertheless 
engaged in discussing that very matter itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, who 
had introduced the subject had dealt with 
it as fully and as enthusiastically as if he 
stood in the position of a counsel submit- 
ting his case to a jury, and that course was 
taken, it would appear, under the pretence 
of doing justice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had gone into a large amount of 
criminatory matter to prove that Sir W. 
Russell would be prejudiced if the prayer 
of his petition were not granted, and yet 
he had really failed to show in what re- 
spect Sir W. Russell would be injured if 
the House should not agree to the Motion. 
The House, however, was asked to accede 
to that Motion on the grounds of justice. 
It was asserted that the late Government 
were accused of acts which were, to say 
the least of them, not very decent, and 
that the charge demanded investigation. 
Now, everybody concurred in that opinion; 
but then the right hon. Gentleman must 
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not endeavour to induce the House to be- 
lieve that the issue in the matter lay be- 
tween Sir W. Russell and somebody else 
who had been returned for Dovor, and that 
hon. Gentlemen whose names were im- 
plicated in these transactions should not 
|be allowed to defend themselves. Was 
| that, he should like to know, the view 
of doing justice which the right hon. 
Gentleman entertained? Was it right 
that when all the circumstances of the 
case might come out collaterally upon 
oath, and when the characters of hon. 
|Members might be whispered, or rather 
| sworn away, they should have no oppor- 
tunity of presenting themselves before the 
tribunal before which such proceedings 
took place? There was not, in his opinion, 
even the semblance of justice in such a 
proposal. Indeed, it would appear, when 
the fact that the Election Committee was 
not likely to sit for some time was taken 
into consideration, as if it were sought to 
shut out from the possibility of refuting 
the accusations which were brought against 
them those hon. Gentlemen whose conduct 
had been assailed. He could therefore see 
no justice in the course which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite wished the House 
to sanction. 

Mr. COLLIER contended that those 
members of the late Government who felt 
that their conduct was impeached might 
present themselves before the Election 
Committee, and thus have an adequate op- 
portunity afforded them of clearing their 
characters upon oath. The real objection 
to the Election Committee, however, which 
was felt by those Gentlemen, and those by 
whom they were supported, was that they 
would not form part of the tribunal to try 
themselves. The Secretary to the Treasury 
said part of the case of the late Govern- 
ment would be one of recrimination. [Sir 
StarrorD Nortucore dissented.] He (Mr. 
Collier) contended that if it was the object 
of hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side 
to satisfy the public in this matter, they 
would not do themselves justice by opposing 
the Motion before the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or maz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he for one felt the force of 
the appeal made to the House that they 
should treat this matter in a spirit of im- 
partiality, and strictly refuse to look at it 
from a party point of view. Endeavouring 
to approach the question in that spirit, he 
did not doubt his right hon. Friend (Mr 
Bouverie) had made this Motion with no 
other aim in his mind than the advance- 
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ment of public justice. He thought, how- 
ever, the speech of his right hon. Friend 
was not calculated to present his Motion 
altogether in that light of impartiality, 
because he undoubtedly founded his Motion 
on the allegation of the Petitioner that he 
would suffer in his interests, as a party 
asking the seat for Dovor, if this matter 
underwent a prior investigation before the 
Select Committee. But he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) put it to the recollection 
of the House whether his right hon. Friend 
did not likewise in great part found his 
Motion on the doctrine that the Select 
Committee which the House had appointed 
to investigate those packet and telegraph 
contracts was a Committee competent in- 
deed to investigate the general questions 
of policy and prudence submitted to it, but 
not worthy of the confidence of the House 
or the public with reference to the par- 
ticular cases of Dovor and Galway. He 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) con- 
fessed—and the Government shared that 
feeling—that he was most unwilling to 
take any step which should by the re- 
motest implication appear to indicate a 
participation on the part of the Govern- 
ment in that want of confidence in the 
Select Committee, whether for the one 
purpose or the other. That Committee 
was not appointed for the purpose of con- 
ducting certain cases of criminatory accu- 
sation against any Government in particu- 
lar. It was not to try the case of Dovor 
or Galway in any other spirit than that in 
which it would be its duty to examine 
every other case of contract that might 
come before it. It appeared to him that 
each of those inquiries, whether before an 
Election Committee ora Select Committee, 
had its own advantages. Undoubtedly, 
an inquiry before an Election Committee 
would be better for some purposes, and an 
inquiry before a Select Committee, with 
its larger and more comprehensive aspect, 
would be better for other purposes ; but it 
was only a question which inquiry should 
be prior. Endeavouring to look fairly at 
the case, he received the allegation of the 
Petitioner that he would be prejudiced if 
this matter were first tried before the 
Select Committee, but he thought it would 
have better suited the convenience of the 
House if that allegation had been some- 
what more explicit. But, treating that 
as a bond fide allegation, he (the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer) asked what course 
the House ought now to take? The 
Chairman of the Select Committee was, 
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absent at that moment from his place in 
the House, and they had no means of as- 
certaining whether the Committee had been 
regularly made cognizant of this petition, 
and whether they were prepared to give 
an opinion upon it. The question was, 
should the House undertake—with that 
allegation of contingent damage before them 
which had not been developed in explana- 
tion, and into which they could not there 
institute any serutiny—on that ground to 
step in and limit the inquiry of the Select 
Committee which they themselves had ap- 
pointed? The other alternative seemed 
to be asimple one. He did not think the 
House was bound to treat this petition with 
disrespect, and if it was competent to him 
to make such a Motion, he should be dis- 
posed to propose that the Petition of Sir 
William Russell be referred to the Select 
Comuittee itself. That Committee would 
then be in a condition to examine if they 
pleased, and with closed doors if they 
pleased, the persons who had made, or 
had advised Sir William Russell to make 
the allegations contained in his petition. 
They would also be fair judges of the 
question whether that investigation prior 
to the sitting of the Election Committee 
would be likely to prejudice the interests 
of Sir William Russell. Judging between 
those two alternatives, he confessed he 
thought it would be the safer and more 
prudent course that they should allow the 
Select Committee itself to form its opinion 
on that subject ; and if it were competent 
to him he would, therefore, move that the 
Petition of Sir W. Russell be referred to 
the Select Committee on Packet and Tele- 
graphic Contracts. 
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Amendment proposed, — 

“To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the Petition of Sir William Russell, [presented 
18th July], be referred to the Select Committee 
on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts.’ ” 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that in 
the absence of the Chairman he, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee, wished to explain 
that they had the agent of the petitioner 
before them, when he made the same state- 
ments as were laid down in the petition. 
There were, however, no particulars of any 
inconvenience likely to arise laid before 
them. The Chairman informed the agent 
that it was the opinion of the Committee 
that if the case were referred to them they 
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would not alter the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding unless they had instructions from 
the House, but that they would not go on 
till an opportunity had been given of pre- 
senting their petition to the House. He 
(Sir Francis Baring) had no authority to 
state the opinion of the Committee ; but 


he believed the general impression of the | 


Members was that no statement of incon- 
veniences likely to ensue having been made, 
the proceedings of the Committee ought 
not to be impeded, especially as there was 
no prospect of the Dovor election commit- 
tee being proceeded with this year. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought that 
after the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Francis Baring) the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would hardly expect 
the House to support the suggestion he 
had made for referring the petition to the 
Select Committee. He should himself— 
though he had great doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of such a course—have agreed 
to the suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and left the Sclect Committee 
to decide the question. But there could 
then be no reason for taking that course, 
seeing the conclusion at which the Select 
Committee had arrived. He gave full cre- 
dit to the right hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced this business for all the impartiality 
of feeling which he had evinced. Ile held 
a deservedly high position in the opinion 
of the House, for he had on many occa- 
sions performed the difficult and arduous 
duties of Chairman of Committees; but he 
might be allowed to express the hope that 
he would not be Chairman of the Commit- 
tee that was to investigate this matter. 
He thought the Members of the late Go- 
vernment had some claim on the considera- 
tion of the House in present circumstances. 
As there was really no prospect of the pro- 
ceedings at the Dovor election being exa- 
mined before a Committee this Session, it 
would not be fair to deprive the Members 
of the late Government of the opportunity 
that presented itself of promoting an in- 
vestigation into all the circumstances of 
this case. His own anxiety was, he con- 
fessed, much alleviated by the full and 
manly statement which his hon. Friend 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), without asking 
it, had had an opportunity of making. 
That statement must have carried convic- 
tion to the mind of every Member in that 
House. So interesting was it from the 
candid and ingenuous spirit that pervaded 
it, and so characteristic of the nature of 
his hon. Friend, that it must have been 
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felt to be a complete answer to the charges 
brought forward by the right hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock. He thought, with refer- 
ence to the exact case before the House, 
that it was of importance to maintain the 
authority of the Select Committee in the 
important labours they were pursuing. By 
so doing they would be taking a course 
that would elicit truth, and that would do 
no injury to the interests of Sir William 
Russell. It was, no doubt, possible for a 
clever counsel to give an opinion that it 
would be of advantage to his client that 
the investigation before the Select Com- 
mittee should not be pursued; but he 
should be surprised, and the character of 
that House would be changed, if they fell 
into so easy a trap, and allowed the au- 
thority of the Committee to be interfered 
with at the adroit suggestion of an anony- 
mous counsel. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he con- 
sidered that the functions of the two Com- 
mittees would lie in different directions, and 
that they were not connected the one with 
the other. There was no ground for in- 
terfering with the Committee on contracts, 
because the Election Committee would be 
likely to inquire intu one or two of the 
cases which the other Committee had to 
take into consideration. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had suggested that 
the Petition of Sir William Russell should 
be referred to the Committee on Contracts, 
as it was thought that Committee would 
judiciously use its discretion in the mat- 
ter, but since that proposition was made 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) had in- 
formed the House that the Committee had 
already taken the question into considera- 
tion; that they had, in fact, taken the 
step which it was the intention of his right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment to enable them 
to take. In these circumstances, his right 
hon. Friend would probably be of opinion 
that the Amendment was not now called 
for, and that the sense of the House should 
be taken on the main question, as to whe- 
ther there should be any interference with 
the inquiry of the Contract Committee. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he did not 
think that the case had been met by the 
assertion that the inconvenience to Sir W. 
Russell had not been stated. If this issue 
were tried by the Select Committee it 
must also be tried by the Election Com- 
mittee. Assume for the sake of argument 
that the Select Committee came to one 
decision and the Election Commi:tee to 
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another, in what a position would it place 
the House of Commons? For these rea- 
sons he should put the House to the trou- 
ble of a division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 61; Noes 
223: Majority 162. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 20, 1859. 


Minutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Wicklow, 
Right hon. Lord Proby. 

Pusuic Bir1ts.—1° Local Government Supple- 
mental ; Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000). 

2° Edinburgh, &c., Annuity Tax Abolition ; 
Weights and Measures; Diplomatic Pensions ; 
Imprisonment for Small Debts; Judgments 
(Ireland). 


EDINBURGH, &e., ANNUITY TAX ABO- 
LITION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BLACK,* in moving the second 
reading of the Annuity Tax Abolition Bill, 
said — When last Session I moved the 
second reading of this Bill, I was reproved 
for giving no explanations or reasons why 
it should pass. I do not intend to expose 
myself to the same reproof on this occa- 
sion. At the same time I will endeavour 
to condense, as much as possible, what I 
have to say on the subject. I shall confine 
my observations to Edinburgh, as I am 
best acquainted with that part of the case. 
I will not enter into the history of the 
origin of the tax, but only notice that the 
Act of 1661 is the ruling Act by which 
the tax was collected. But this odious tax 
was largely increased and intensified by 
a fraudulent collusion between the clergy 
and the magistrates in 1809, when, with- 
out giving notice to the inhabitants, they 
smuggled into a private Bill a clause by 
which the clergy overreached the magis- 
trates, and, after long litigation, secured 
the plunder which the magistrates intend- 
ed to have devoted to their own purposes. 
I shall not be surprised if hon. Members 
imagine that I am only retailing a popular 
calumny, but I repeat that I am prepared 
to prove that this is a literal fact, as I 
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have with me extracts from their own aver- 
ments in their written pleadings before the 
Court; and if it is denied, I can read those 
extracts, which, although curious, I will 
not trouble the House with at present. 
When speaking of the Established Church 
in Edinburgh it will be well that we under- 
stand what we are speaking about. I dare- 
say many English Members imagine that 
it holds a position in Edinburgh somewhat 
similar to that of the Established Church 
in England. Fortunately I can refer to a 
document which will not be controverted, 
in which the numbers of the adherents of 
the different denominations are stated by 
parties who could have no bias on the sub- 
ject, and only acted in their official capa- 
city when preparing the Census of 1851. I 
request the especial attention of the House 
to this statement :— 

Results of the Census of 1854 with respect to 
Pe a Establishments in Edinburgh and 

en 
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The whole number who attended divine 
service on that particular day was 48,886. 
Now, do hon. Members imagine that one- 
half or one-third of these belonged to the 
Establishment ? there were just 8,674, or 
less than one-fifth. The statement includes 
Leith, which is almost a suburb of Edin- 
burgh ; but that does not affect the pro- 
portions. Now from this, I ask if it is 
reasonable that four-fifths of other deno- 
minations should be taxed to provide for 
the ministers of one-fourth. Another in- 
ference I draw from this is, that it is not 
to the Established Church alone that we 
are indebted for the maintenance of reli- 
gion and morality. Here we have ninety- 
seven places of worship maintained by Dis- 
senters, against twenty-six by the Church; 
the adherents of the Church often assume 
that it is to the Establishment we are 
mainly indebted for the maintenance of 
public worship. Another assumption is, 
that it is the church of the poor. Now 
here are 20,000 sittings, and only 8,674 
occupants ; for the poor would be welcom- 
ed to those empty pews, but they will not 
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go. It is the churches of the Dissenters 
that are the churches of the poor. Let us 
then keep in mind that by the Census of 
1851, the Established Church in Edin- 
burgh is not a majority, but in short can 
only rank as one of the sects, and not the 
most numerous; not the first or the second, 
but only the third on the list. I have the 
pleasure to know many of the Established 
ministers to be men of talent and learning, 
and most estimable characters, but they 
have the misfortune to be placed in rather 
an odious position by this tax, and I wish 
to give full scope to their talents and use- 
fulness by relieving them from their dis- 
agreeable position. The division of last 
Wednesday on the Church Rates Aboli- 
tion Bill was a significant fact, showing 
the advance of public opinion against 
compulsion in matters of religion. Now 
the church rates are mild compared with 
this tax. They only compel the popula- 
tion generally to support the fabrics where 
the members of the Establishment worship ; 
but this tax extorts from members of other 
communions money to support the minis- 
ters of a sect to which four-fifths of the 
community do not belong, and to which 
some are decidedly opposed. Ministers’ 
money in Ireland was abolished two years 
ago. The two taxes were the same in 
principle—both taxed the many for the 
support of the few, both partook of the 
essence of persecution. For if it be per- 
secution to compel men to profess a creed 
which they do not believe, it is no less 
persecution to compel men to support the 
preachers of a creed in which they do not 
believe. I do not, however, say that the 
doctrines of the Established Church are 
contrary to the general creed, though there 
are some who are compelled to support it 
who consider their doctrines heretical, and 
the large majority consider that this taxing 
power to support religion is quite opposed to 
the great laws of the Statute-book of the 
Christian religion. But, independent of this, 
the tax of ministers’ money in Scotland is | 
greatly aggravated beyond the same im- | 
post in Ireland. In Ireland it was only 
dwvelling-houses that were assessed. In 
Scotland neither shops, warehouses, nor 
cellars escape the ecclesiastical maw. In 
Ireland it could not exceed 55s. in any one 
ease, with us it may reach £20, £30, or 
more. In Ireland there were no exemp- 
tions ; in Edinburgh it is principally the 
tradesmen, the middle and the poorer ranks, 
that pay—the aristocracy escape, all who 
are members of the College of Justice, who 
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area large class, areexempt. And let it be 
kept in mind that the tax is in itself heavy, 
heavier than the income tax, even after it 
has been increased by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When you 
keep in mind that all this grievance and 
injustice has been saddled upon the people 
by two Acts, the one passed in times when 
persecution was rampant, and by a monarch 
who was more intent on his unhallowed 
pleasures than the welfare of his country, 
and by a clause surreptitiously smuggled 
into a private Bill—I say when they think of 
these things, is it to be wondered at if the 
citizens of Edinburgh wince under the lash ? 
For some time there has been a lull. This 
I account for by the circumstance that this 
House‘has been annoyed from year to year 
by Bills upon this subject, and the in- 
habitants trust that Parliament will, as it 
ought, relieve them from this intolerable 
grievance; and, on the other hand, the 
ministers abstain from extreme measures 
lest they should injure their cause in this 
House. The voleano is at present at rest, 
but it is still burning within, and may burst 
forth at any moment. In 1833, no less 
than 846 persons were prosecuted, many 
had their goods destrained, and five were 
imprisoned. I have myself seen the most 
disgraceful scenes in the streets of Edin- 
burgh, the military and dragoons parading 
the streets, assisting the auctioneer to sell 
the goods of a tradesman to pay the stipends 
of the ministers. Not long ago I had a 
letter from a citizen, enclosing resolutions 
of an association to refuse payment of the 
tax, and that more than 500 had come 
under an engagement to resist. Under such 
circumstances I ask again if the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh are not justified in claiming 
—in demanding relief from Parliament ? 
But oh, say you, what substitute do you 
provide for this tax? It is not our busi- 
ness to provide for the Establishment. If 
you want an Establishment provide for it. 
But we were desirous to find some substi- 
tute, and I conscientiously believe that what 
we have proposed is both a legitimate and 
a sufficient substitute. But we are not 
wedded to it. If you can find a better we 
will not object. When this question was 
last before the House, various objections 
were brought against the measure, which I 
had not time to answer, although I was 
anxious to do so. As I shall have some 
time to day, I will take the opportunity of 
noticing one or two of the crrors which 
have been fallen into. One of these was 
that large grants of lands and teinds were 
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made to Edinburgh for the purpose of 
maintaining the ministers. Now I had an 
opportuity of searching the city records 
and seeing the charters, and I found that 
all that the burgh received was quite tri- 
fling. It was granted for three purposes— 
the maintenance of the poor, the establish- 
ing schools and colleges, and supporting 
the ministers, as, in consequence of the 
depreciation of money, by which the pound 
Scotch was reduced to ld. sterling, the 
whole amounted only to £200 or £300, 
which the magistrates very properly de- 
voted to the University. It has been said 
the tax is not personal, but a tax on pro- 
perty. The hon. Member for Wigtowncom- 
ged proved this to be a personal tax in 

is speech when this measure was before 
the House last Session. When it is recol- 
lected that by the Act imposing the tax, it 
is expressly declared that only tenants shall 
be liable, but proprietors and heritors shall 
be exempt ; when we take into account 
that the most distinguished political econo- 
mists have maintained that rent is a per- 
sonal tax; when we see that certain per- 
sons are liable and certain persons are 
exempt—it is very like nonsense to say 
that it is a tax on property. Then as to 
the tax being the same as teinds, in Scot- 
land at least: teinds at the Reformation 
became the property of the Crown, which 
were partly gifted to the favourites of the 
King or sold to the proprietors, with the 
reservation that a certain portion was to be 
set aside for the maintenance of the clergy. 
The teinds never belonged to the proprie- 
tors, they only held them in trust. Mr. 
Black then shortly referred to Leith, and 
showed that the £2,000 was the property 
of the city, which the inhabitants of Leith 
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aggrieved by this tux, have sometimes a 
hostile feeling to the Church. 1 want to 
relieve the Chureh from the Corporation, 
which are like two dogs tied together, 
which want to go different ways. Mr. 
Black then referred to the speeches of the 
late Lord Advocate Baillie and the late 
Home Secretary, and said he knew them 
both to be sincere and honest men, and had 
no doubt that if the late Ministry had been 
in power they would have brought in a Bill 
to settle this question. He trusted the 
present would not be less liberal than the 
last Government, and that they would sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not 
rise to propose the actual rejection of the 
Bill, but to ask what were the intentions 
of the Government with respect to it. The 
Bill proposed to accomplish three objects. 
To the first of these, which related to local 
arrangements in the town of Montrose, 
there could be no objection. The second 
of its propositions, which he believed to be 
objectionable, continued the payment of 
the tax by the town of Leith for the bene- 
fit of the clergy of Edinburgh. But the 
third, which was the vital principle of the 
Bill, was the entire disendowment of the 
Established Church of Scotland, so far as 
the town of Edinburgh was concerned. 
The argument of the hon. Gentleman was, 
that those who wanted a church should pay 
for it. This was, in fact, an assertion of 
the voluntary principle, and he wished to 
know if the Government were prepared to 
concur in that doctrine? If the principle 
was good for Edinburgh, it was good for 


had no more right to than the inhabitants | the whole of Scotland ; and if it was good 
of Dalkeith. He said there were several | for Scotland, it was good for the rest of 
other subjects to which he would have | the United Kingdom. It was therefore 





alluded, but he was unwilling to take up 
too much of the time of the House ; and, 
alluding to Lord Elcho, he said there was 
one which was a hobby of the noble Lord’s, 
which, he said, if he set it in motion he was 
afraid the noble Lord would get up and 
ride. [Lord Etcuo: Goon.] Well then 
(continued Mr. Black) the noble Lord for- 
merly brought forward this question and 
the not rebuilding of the church as a rea- 
gon for voting against the Bill. Now, I 
maintain that it should have had a contrary 
tendency ; for the Town Council, as repre- 
senting the community, which consists of 
four-fifths of dissenters, and naturally con- 
sists of a great majority of those who feel 


Mr, Black 





most important that the Government should 
declare their intentions on the subject, and 
whether they were prepared to give their 
sanction to a measure, the object of which 
was of the character which he had de- 
scribed. If the Bill had provided any 
proper substitute for the annuity tax in- 
stead of the voluntary system, no doubt it 
would be accepted unanimously by the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that this 
was by no means a new proposition, and 
former Governments of which he had been 
a Member had agreed to the principle of a 
Bill similar to that contained in the pre- 
sent measure. The difficulty had always 
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been to find a substitute for this tax ; but 
that, he thought, it was not impossible to 
accomplish. There was a great similarity 
between the annuity tax and ministers’ 
money in certain parishes in Ireland, and 
he confessed that he had no hesitation in 
giving his assent to the principle contained 
in the present Bill. He thought it desira- 
ble that this limited and local impost should 
cease. At the same time the introducer 
of the present measure did not propose the 
total and immediate abolition of the annuity 
tax, but reserved existing interests. In 
giving his vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, he wished simply to signify his 
assent to the abolition of the annuity tax 
in its present form, and to express his de- 
sire, in the event of the Bill not passing 
during the present Session, that it might 
be in the power of the Government in the 
next Session to propose some plan—not 
exactly in accordance with schemes which 
had been previously proposed, and which 
had not received the assent of Parliament 
—but some plan establishing, though not 
an equivalent, a substantial substitute for 
the present tax. The statement he now 
made was a bond fide statement, founded 
on a consideration of the details of the | 
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for Edinburgh. His hon. Friend brought 
the measure forward year after year; wrote 
| columns about it in the local papers, and 
{discussed it in frequent speeches. The 
theme might be a valuable and legitimate 
one for his hon. Friend in his private 
capacity, but he doubted whether it was 
‘one which he could thus incessantly press 
| upon Parliament in his public character. 
| The question had frequently been present- 
|ed in the form of a legislative measure. 
| When he (Lord Elcho) was in office in 
1853, a Bill was introduced, though it 
never reached a second reading, having for 
its object the settlement of the question. 
By that Bill the annuity tax was reduced 
in amount, and he believed that many of 
those who objected to the tax on the 
allegation of conscientious scruples would 
have supported that Bill, which, though it 
diminished the amount of tax, did not 
affect the matter of conscience. That 
Bill, like all preceding Bills up to the pre- 
sent year, was founded on compromise, in 
accordance with the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1851; but the spirit in 
which the present Bill had been drawn 
might be learnt from the speech of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh, who distinetly 








question, and in the event of the present! stated that he objected to the grievance of 
Government being in office next Session,| a Church Establishment. That, indeed, 
and the Bill now under consideration not} was the principle of the hon. Member’s 


going through all its stages in this Session 
of Parliament, the Government would then 
bring forward a measure founded on the 


| Bill, and on these grounds, and these 
| grounds only, though anxious for a com- 
| promise on the question, he felt bound to 





principle he had described of providing the} resist the second reading. It was said 
required substitute, and so settling the| that this question was analogous to the 
question on equitable grounds. | question of ministers’ money in Ireland. 

Lord ELCHO said, that it was with no} He admitted the analogy; but the mode in 
small curiosity he desired to hear in what; which it was proposed to deal with the 
way the Government intended to deal with | annuity tax was antagonistic to the mode 
this question ; and the course which the} in which ministers’ money was dealt with ; 
Government seemed inclined to take was,| for in the latter case a substitute was 
in the event of a division, to vote for the found, and provision was made for the Irish 
present Bill, simply to affirm, as it was re-| clergy out of the funds in the hands of 
presented, that this was a question which | the Hcclesiastical Commissioners. It was 
ought to be settled. He concurred in the | also alleged that this was neither more nor 
opinion that the question called loudly for! less than a Scotch church-rate question. 
settlement ; but the principle in the present | He denied that altogether. The annuity 
Bill was dangerous, and no one in favour, tax was a fund established by statutory 
of a Church Establishment, as he was,} enactment—it was a compulsory payment; 
could allow the Bill to pass a second read- | whereas the church rate might be termed 
ing without opposition. The annuity tax a voluntary rate, as it depended on the 
was a question which had been unceasingly } decision of the majority of the parishioners. 
agitated in Scotland for a long series of | The fact was that the annuity tax was 
years ; it had been the subject of repeated | analogous to tithes; and what the Bill 
inquiries and reports by Committees and | proposed to do was to deprive the clergy 
Commissions, and it had long formed the| of the Established Church of Scotland, so 
stock-in-trade of tle Liberal members from | far as Edinburgh was concerned, of the 
Scotland, and especially of the Members| fund by which they were at present main- 
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tained without proposing any substitute. 
Were hon. Members prepared to abolish 
tithes? Let them reflect what they were 
asked to do with respect to Scotland might 
react on England. In 1849 Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre, who was sent down to Scotland to 
report upon the annuity tax, stated :— 


“ Although the impost complained of is a tax, 
and not a rentcharge vested in the ministers as an 
endowment, yet it is a tax which the State has | 

aranteed to the ministers and their successors 

or their benefit, and, unless the rights even of 
their successors are dealt with in a spirit of 
justice and moderation, a feeling of distrust and 
insecurity will be created as respects other en- 
dowments, which will not be limited to the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland.” 


The hon. Member proposed that in lieu of 
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this tax the clergy should rely on the let- 
ting of pews. If that were not the volun- | 


tary system, he should like to hear ex- | 
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tenance of the Established Church — if 
they allowed the Bill to pass without op- 
position. He, therefore, moved as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, 

Mr. SPOONER seconded the Amend- 
nrent. 

Amendment proposed, ‘To leave out the 
word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. W. MILLER supported the Amend- 
ment, stating that he had been instructed 
by the Provost and Burgesses of Leith to 
oppose the Bill by every means in his 
power. He denied that the clergy were 
open to the charge of having wrung their 
dues from the people by distraint. The 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black) 
professed great reverence for the law, but 





plained what the voluntary system really | he had not paid these rates for two years, 
pl - oy meee fe me bes 4 = ~" ayes had not been ae 
clergy of the Church of Scotland should | effect. iere was any ground for the 
be supported by the collections now made | complaints of the pressure of this tax they 
at the church doors for the support of the | might easily be obviated to a considerable 
ae Bi ae hon. en bw only | extent by removing ig * pens se yon 
asked the House to sap the foundation on | were now possessed by members of the 
which an Established Church rested, but in: legal profession and other classes in Edin- 
the same Bill he also proposed that they! burgh. 
should plunder the poor. He trusted that, Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the House would not sanction such a pro-| that the time had arrived when the House 
posal, — o~ sea se re wane ree Rn = ct ae with a view 
were rather unfortunate on Wednesdays, | to settling it. empts at compromise 
Last Wednesday week they had to swallow | had hitherto failed. He should be ex- 
the Endowed Schools Bill, foreed down) tremely glad if by some concessions on 
their throats at the point of the bayonet by | both sides the question could be settled ; 
the hou. Member for Birmingham. Last if, however, no such compromise could be 
Wednesday they had to swallow the total | effected, he would not be deterred by the 
abolition of church rates; and now, a/ taunt that he was sanctioning the voluntary 
or ae Pr meee weapon ag eages giving his a nah this 
ad to show whether they had any Con- | Bill. 1@ tax was unequal in its inci- 
servatism left among them, and whether dence, and was open to all the objections 
they would resist a Billi which contained a/ against both Church Rates and the Esta- 
principle destructive to any Church Esta-' blished Church of Ireland. So long as it 
blishment. He was anxious to sce what existed in its present form it would always 
course would be taken in the division by | be insecure; and it was time for the Legis- 
some of his right hon. Friends in the lature to interfere to put an end to the 
Cabinet. Were they prepared to vote for! tax. The measure introduced in 1853 was 
a Bill which contained the principle of the highly objectionable, as merely shifting the 
total abolition of an Established Church ?| burden to the Consolidated Fund. No 
But whatever the Government or individual benefit would result from reducing the tax 
Members might do, so strongly did he feel and making its incidence more equal by 
the necessity of maintaining the Church | extending it to all classes. This would 
Establishment, that he for one could not only excite a more general opposition. Any 
consent to see the present measure dealt | attempt at compromise was hopeless ; in a 
with in the manner proposed by the Home | large city like Edinburgh, the voluntary 
Secretary. He thought that they would system might safely be relied on for raising 
be wanting in their duty to their con-| the few thousand pounds which were paid 
stituents, and to the Constitution—one of to the clergy of the Established Church. 


the main features of which was the main- | The experience of the Free Church and 


Lord Elcho 
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the Dissenting bodies proved that pew- 
rents were largely available for the support 
of the clergy. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he had 
hoped to hear some proposal on the part of 
the Government for dealing with the sub- 
ject to which he could have given his as- 
sent. He had, however, been greatly dis- 
appointed at the statement of the Home 
Secretary, who called upon them to affirm 
the principle of the Bill, which involved the 
entire abolition of the Established Church. 
He could not help thinking that the Cabinet 
had fallen into the trap laid for them last 
Session by the hon. Member when they 
were anxious to obtain votes to defeat the 
Reform Bill then before the House. He 
thought the straightforward course would 
have been that the Government should have 
accompanied their offer to introduce a Bill 
on this subject in the next Session with 
the condition that the present Bill should 
be withdrawn. By the course they had 
taken they had placed themselves in the 
position of giving their support to a mea- 
sure which would have no practical result, 
promising themselves at the same time to 
introduce something which would be wholly 
different next year. The present Bill was 
in every way objectionable ; but he could 
not condemn in language sufficiently strong 
the proposition by which it was sought to 
lay sweeping and sacrilegious hands on the 
funds collected at church doors for the 
poor. He gave his cordial support to the 
Amendment which had been proposed by 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. CAIRD protested against the ac- 
cusation which had been made with regard 
to the Bill of his hon. Friend, that it in- 
volved a robbery of the Church and of the 
poor. At present the most wealthy classes 
in Edinburgh were altogether exempt from 
contributions to the support of the clergy 
of the Established Church, and he thought 
that exemption ought not to be main- 
tained. Yet these persons were loudest in 
their denunciations of the measure. It 
had been said the effect of this Bill would 
be to rob the poor of Scotland ; but they 
were now provided for by law, and being 
totally independent of the collections at 
the church doors, ‘this Bill would not in 
the slightest degree affect their interests. 
He was glad to learn that the Government 
intended to take up this question, and he 
hoped they would settle it in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE saw no use 
in prolonging the discussion, as the Go- 
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vernment had promised to take up the 
subject with the view of settling it. It 
was most desirable that an end should be 
put to this tax, in a manner which would 
involve no injustice to any of the parties 
whose interests were concerned ; but the 
various attempts which had been made to 
settle the question since 1831 had proved 
unsuccessful. He was himself no advocate 
of the voluntary principle, and did not hold 
that Church Establishments were unscrip- 
tural; but the abolition of the annuity tax 
had been urged by many persons who were 
not adherents of the voluntary principle, 
or opposed to the principle of Church 
Establishments. The main question was, 
what equivalent should be substituted for 
the annuity tax, and he regretted that his 
noble Friend had not offered any sugges- 
tion on that point. The noble Lord seem- 
ed to think that the application of the seat- 
rents to the support of the clergy would be 
an acknowledgment of the voluntary prin- 
ciple ; but that appeared to him to be a 
mistake. It was one thing to maintain 
the voluntary principle to the extent that 
no Establishments ought to exist, and it 
was another thing to exelude the voluntary 
principle altogether from a Church Esta- 
blishment. What would have been the 
condition of that vast metropolis with re- 
gard to pastoral superintendence and the 
benefits of a Church Establishment if the 
voluntary principle had not been acted 
upon? As streets and squares were gra- 
dually built, churches were seen constantly 
rising in their midst, and were they sup- 
ported by taxes or endowments? No; 
they depended mainly upon that voluntary 
principle to the application of which to the 
Established Church of Scotland his noble 
Friend objected. If he (the Lord Advo- 
cate) believed, as had been said, that this 
Bill involved anything hostile to the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, he, for one, 
would not give it his support; but he did 
not think there was a word in the Bill 
which justified such an objection. The 
question was, not as to the principle of 
the Bill, but whether his hon. Friend had 
or had not proffered a substitute adequate 
for the purpose, and he thought that was 
a very proper matter for consideration in 
Committee. His hon. Friend proposed 
that the tax should be retained during the 
lifetime of the present incumbents, and 
that did not, therefore, amount to its im- 
mediate abolition; but it was quite open to 
the friends of the Established Church to 
say that in their view a sufficient substi- 
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tute was not proposed, and that subject de- 
served most careful consideration from the 
Government and the House. As the Bill 
could not be passed this Session, he would 
advise his hon. Friend to accept the pro- 
posal of the Government; and in the mean- 
time it would be his (the Lord Advocate’s) 
duty to consider the question with a view 
to a settlement which would be just to the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh on the one hand, 
and to the Established Church on the other. 

Lorp ELCHO explained that he had not 
objected to the application of the voluntary 
principle in any way in support of the Es- 
tablished Church ; but he had complained 
that, according to this Bill, the churches 
of Edinburgh would in future be dependent 
upon the voluntary system. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the principle 
of the Bill was the unconditional abolition 
of the annuity tax, which had hitherto 
been appropriated to the maintenance of 
the clergy in Edinburgh. He, for one, 
must decline to vote for this abstraction 
of means that were not excessive, without 
some substitute. The Bill aimed at the 
very principle of an Established Church. 
He was far from saying that the voluntary 
system was not a proper system upon which 
the means of religious accommodation for 
the poor should be extended; but we all 


know this, that great as the extension of | 


such accommodation was, and had been of 
late years, it was inadequate to the de- 
mands of the poor, and he was therefore 
strongly opposed to leaving the Church en- 
tirely dependent upon the casual and un- 
certain benevolence of individuals, instead 
of upon some fixed and assured means of 
support. By voting for this Bill Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not escape from 
this position; they accepted service under 
the hon. Member for Birmingham. Those 
who believed that the Church Establish- 
ment should be maintained out of public 
funds, and not left dependent upon casual 
charity, would vote against this Bill; and 
if the Government would take service un- 
der the hon. Member for Birmingham and 
the advocates of the voluntary principle, 
by voting in its favour, the country would 
take care that the Government wore a 
livery appropriate to that service. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham governed the 
Government, or at least those Members of 
it who wished to qualify that principle, and 
there was therefore no resource for those 
who maintained the principle of an Esta- 
blished Church but to adopt a course 
equally firm and unmistakeable. The 


The Lord Advocate 
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country would be called on to say, would 
they support those who would abandon the 
means of support of religion, furnished by 
the law and by custom from public funds, 
or would they support those who would 
defend an Established Church, but who 
were ready at all times to consider a 
proposition for the abandonment of those 
means when an adequate substitute was 
provided. 

Mr. BAXTER hoped the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh would accede to the proposal 
of the Government, and abstain from pro- 
ceeding further with his Bill that Session 
than the second reading. At the same 
time he had no confidence that any com- 
promise would be effectual on the subject. 

Mr. MURE thought that, the Govern- 
ment having promised to introduce a mea- 
sure of their own next Session, the wiser 
course would be to allow that discussion at 
once to drop. There was no use, under 
such circumstances, in going to a division 
to affirm the principle of the Bill if there 
was to be no further progress. 

Mr. BLACK said, he was quite willing 
to surrender his ‘‘ stock-in-trade’’ in this 
question into the hands of the Goverment 
after his measure had been read a second 
time ; but he trusted that the coming Bill 
of the Government would abolish the tax 
altogether. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, they were told on 
high authority not to put their trust in 
princes. Let him advise the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh not to put his trust in Go- 
vernments. This was just one of those 
questions which a Government never dealt 
with satisfactorily until it had been driven 
to the last extremity, and it was not clear 
that that extremity had in this case yet 
arrived. What had been their experience 
in regard to church rates? Ever since he 
had first sat in Parliament, now sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, they had had Govern- 
ments proposing to settle that question ; 
but they had never touched it except to 
make a complete mess of it, and to disgust 
both sides of the House with their attempts. 
The consequence was, the subject was now 
left in the hands of the hon. Member for 
Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) just as it 
stood many years since; and that hon. 
Gentleman, and those who went honestly 
along with him for its principle, had alone 
any chance of passing a proper measure 
through the House. He would not, how- 
ever, ask the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
to reject the suggestion now made to him, 
because the same course must probably 
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have been taken after the second reading 
even if there had been no such recommen- 
dation from the Treasury bench. But the 
hon. Gentleman, between the present time 
and the next Session, had better not be- 
lieve for a moment that the Government 
would bring in a Bill so satisfactory as the 
present one to those who were opposed to 
the annuity tax. Without in the least dis- 
puting the goodwill of the Home Secretary, 
there were difficulties in the way of a 
Government handling that matter which 
would not attach to the task if undertaken 
by the hon, Member for Edinburgh. When 
it came to be discussed in the Cabinet, and 
the Lord Advocate had to prepare a mca- 
sure, there would be all sorts of schemes 
contrived for warding off the objections of 
those who wished to have some substitute 
for that tax, which would be hardly less 
obnoxious than the impost it superseded. 
That tax, like church rates, must be clean 
abolished ; and therefore the hon. Member 
should stand on the principle of his Bill, 
relying on the support he had from the 
people of Edinburgh, as well as on the pre- 
vious decisions of that House on the same 
subject, and also on the larger question of 
church rates. Without obstructing any 
honest effort on the part of the Home Se- 
cretary to settle this matter, the hon. Mem- 
ber would arrive more surely at his end by 
taking the straight line to his own object 
than by trusting to a Government. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
the difficulty of finding a substitute for 
that tax was admitted on all sides, and it 
was impossible for any private Member to 
deal with that question effectually. As, 
therefore, the Government were ready to 
take the subject into their own hands, and 
to introduce a measure upon it early next 
Session, nothing could be gained by press- 
ing the present Motion to a division. On 
the other hand, such a step might prejudice 
the prospect of a reasonable compromise 
when the subject came to be discussed in 
another year. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS in explaration, 
said, he had not asked the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh to withdraw hi: Bill. What he 
stated was, that he was prepared to vote 
for the second reading, and that the Go- 
vernment would be prepared, if in office 
next Session, to introduce a measure of 
their own which would propose a substi- 
tute, and that it would be for the House 
to decide whether they would prefer their 
measure of that of the hon. Member for 
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that there was a very wide distinction be- 
tween church rates in England and the 
annuity tax in Edinburgh. The church 
rate was for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the church, the annuity tax for the sti- 
pend of the ministers. 





Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 162 ; Noes 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for this day 
month. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for second reading read. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill said, it was 
almost entirely identical with that intro- 
duced in the last Session. He believed 
that the House would agree to all the pro- 
positions, except, perhaps, one which had 
been the subject of dissensions. The 
question of weights and measures was con- 
sidered by a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons as long ago as 1834, and the 
result was a report in favour of corn being 
in future sold by measure with the test of 
weight per bushel. Measure or weight 
alone would be no test of value. A pound 
of feathers weighed as much as a pound of 
lead; and a pound of bad corn weighed the 
same asa pound of good. To afford the 
buyer a proper guarantee for quality as 
well as quantity the tests of measure and 
weight should be combined. For instance, 
if he gave an order for such a quantity of 
corn to weigh so many pounds per quarter, 
he there had quantity and quality com- 
bined. The first clause of the Bill, how- 
ever, provided merely that corn should be 
sold by measure. The Acts for the purpose 
of the tithe commutation rent charge and 
the corn returns were all on the principle 
that corn should be sold by measure ; and 
the introduction of a new system of selling 
by weight would be attended with obvious 
inconvenience, From certain returns which 
had been laid before Parliament, it ap- 
peared that in 243 places corn was sold 
by the imperial bushel ; in 14 places by 
local measures ; and in 28 places by weight 
—the gross number of places being 285. 
Corn, therefore, being almost universally 
sold by measure, the object of the first 
clause was to remove the exceptions, and 
to enact that corn should everywhere be 
sold by the Imperial bushel, and not by 
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any local or customary measure. In Scot- 
land and in the north of England there 
was the boll, and there were also a con- 
siderable number of peculiar local mea- 
sures, the use of which caused much in- 
convenience. There was no difference of 
opinion on this point—that if corn was to 
be sold by measure it should be the Impe- 
rial measure, and if by weight it should be 
the Imperial weight. The first clause of 
his Bill provided, then, that corn should 
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sent to restrain persons either from manu- 
facturing false weights and measures or of 
vending them with impunity when made. 
They must not use them, but there was no 
law whatever to prevent their manufacture 
and sale. The penalty he proposed in this 
ease was £10. The fourth clause pro- 
vided that any person convicted of using 
false beams or scales, or false weights or 
measures, in the public streets, should be 
subjected to a penalty of £5, and it em- 


Measures. 





be sold by the Imperial measure only; and | powered inspectors, at all reasonable times, 
he submitted that unless there were insu- | to examine all beams, scales, and balances, 
perable objections to selling by measure | and all weights and measures used in any 
that clause carried out the intentions of all! open ground or any public street or tho- 
the Acts of Parliament that had ever been | roughfare. At present the practice of 
passed on the subject ; whilst if the parties | selling by false weights in the public streets 
toa sale of corn chose to stipulate that the | prevailed to an enormous extent ; but his 





measure should be of a certain weight it 
might still be considered a sale by measure 
and the transaction would not be vitiated as 
a sale by measure in consequence of any such 
stipulation. The second clause of the Bill 
was intended to remove a very serious in- 
convenience. It enacted that models and 
copies of weights and measures should be 
reverified at certain fixed intervals, By 
the 5th of Geo. IV., c. 74, it was pro- 
vided that models of the standard weights 
and measures should be deposited in each 
county, and by a subsequent Act, passed 
in the following reign, provision was made 
for their reverification at the Exchequer in 
London. But no provision was made for 
a repetition of the process of verification 
in future years, and the consequence was 
that all the weights and measures through- 
out the country had become very inaccu- 
rate; and upon referring to a return, which 
he himself had moved for, of all the fines 
which had been imposed upon persons for 
using false weights aud measures, it would 
be seen that persons had been fined for 
the slightest deviations from models and 
copies of weights and measures which 
were themselves inaccurate and had never 
been re-verified since the passing of the 
Act. This, he contended, was a very 
serious grievance and injury to the par- 
ties concerned. It was impossible to 
say that they had been justly dealt 


with, and therefore he proposed that the | 
models and copies should be re-verified | 


within the period of three years for weights 
and six years for measures. He also pro- 


posed by another clause to inflict a penalty | 


upon all persons who should knowingly 
make or sell false beams, scales, or balances, 
or false weights or measures ; for, singu- 
larly enough, there was no power at pre- 


| fourth clause, if adopted, would put a stop 
to it. The fifth clause empowered certain 
parties to provide correct beams and scales, 
and weights and measures, in all public 
| markets, with the view of ascertaining at 
any moment whether business was carried 
on fairly or not; while the sixth enabled 
inspectors of markets to examine all packets 
and bottles exposed for sale, for the purpose 
of seeing whether they were of the right 
weight or measure. Such were the provi- 
sions of his Bill. The question as to the 
mode in which grain should be sold might 
be discussed in Committee, and he main- 
tained that his measure embodied no prin- 
ciple which ought to induce the House to 
reject it at once. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES seconded the 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. CAIRD said, that the question of 
weights and measures was one of con- 
siderable importance and required great 
deliberation. It was in fact a question 
between the east and west of England, all 
buyers and sellers in the west and in Ire- 
land being in favour of weight, and all 
| in the east in favour of measure. At this 
late period of the Session it would be im- 
possible to consider the question with that 
attention which it deserved, and, as the 
hon. Member for Drogheda (Mr. M‘Cann) 
had withdrawn his Bill for the establish- 
ment of the system of weight, he thought 
‘that the present measure should Le post- 
| poned also, in order that the two might be 
referred together to a Select Committee 
| next Session. He moved as an Amendment, 
| that the Bill should be read that day three 
' months. 
Amendment proposed to leave out the 
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word “‘ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months,’ ”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. HORSFALL thought that the hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark had 
not treated him fairly in moving the second 
reading of this Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had assured him that it was 
not his intention to move the adoption of 
the first clause—which would have made 
the Bill a mere Weights and Measures Bill 
—and upon that understanding he had told 
him that he had no objection to the Bill. If 
the hon. and learned Member was willing 
to withdraw this clause, he should not ob- 
ject to the other portions ; but if the hon. 
and learned Member persisted in support- 
ing that clause he should feel it his duty to 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE explained that what 
he had stated to his hon. Friend was that 
if the first clause was generally dissented 
from by the House he was not anxious to 
press it, and that in such case the clause 
might be entirely dissevered from the re- 
mainder of the Bill. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he had certainly 
taken a different view of the conversation. 
His hon. and learned Friend stated that it 
was not his intention to move the first 
clause ; whereupon he (Mr. Horsfall) ob- 
served, ‘‘ Then it becomes a mere Weights 
and Measures Bill, to which I have not the 
slightest objection.”” If, then, his hon. 
and learned Friend pressed the first clause 
he should certainly give his support to the 
Amendment. If, on the other hand, he 
consented to strike out the clause he would 
as cordially give his vote in favour of the 
remaining portion of the Bill, which he 
considered to be most essential for the re- 
gulation of the weights and measures of 
the country. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL suggested 
that advantage should be taken of the 
present Bill to vest the appointment of in- 
spectors in the magistrates and council of 
each borough. 

Mr. HUNT said, they could hardly ex- 
pect at that period of the Session to decide 
upon the relative merits of weight and 
measure without a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the subject. As the only point 
of difference seemed to be upon the first 


learned Friend (Mr. Locke) that he should 

consent to strike out that clause in Com- 

mittee on the Bill, upon the understanding 
Mr, Caird 
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that the second reading should now be 
agreed to. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY also recom- 
mended his hon. and learned Friend to 
adopt this course. He thought there would 
then be no objection to the second reading. 
He hoped, however, that his hon. and 
learned Friend would give an undertaking 
to bring in next Session a Bill for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the object of the first 
clause, with a view to its being referred to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. BALL said, that if the first clause 
were withdrawn the Bill would be useless, 
for that clause embodied the whole spirit of 
the measure. 

Mr. FINLAY thought it would be best 
to refer the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENLEY expressed the hope that 
the hon. and learned Member would con- 
sent to withdraw the first clause. The 
subject was one upon which great difference 
of opinion prevailed, and he thought it 
would be well if it were thoroughly in- 
vestigated before a Select Committee. 
With regard to the other clavses of the 
Bill he approved generally of their prin- 
ciple, though they were at the same time 
susceptible of modification and improve- 
ment, 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, it was the opinion 
of the Government that the Bill should not 
be gone into, so far as the first clause was 
concerned, at any rate during the present 
Session. He had always understood his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Locke) in 
the sense in which he had spoken that day; 
and if he would agree to expunge the first 
clause in Committee he would support the 
second reading of the Bill. One or two 
of the other clauses required modification; 
but that was a question for the Committee. 

Mr. BASS said, that the advocates of 
weights on the one hand and the advocates 
of measures on the other were so nearly 
divided in that House, that he did not look 
forward with any confidence to such a mea- 
sure as the present being passed in con- 
sequence of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee next year. LHe did not think that 
the proposed Committee would be able to 
adjust their differences, nor did he believe 
that any more important or convincing evi- 
dence would be obtained by such a Com- 
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‘mittee than had been supplied by the Com- 
clause he would suggest to his hon, and | 


| 


{ 


| 
| 


mittee which sat upon the subject in the 
year 1834. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON, as 
a representative of a corn-growing county, 
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begged to say one word upon the question 
which had arisen as between selling by 
weight and selling by measure. That 
question had been agitated at every fair 
and market in Berkshire, and by visiting 
those fairs and markets he had been en- 
abled to ascertain what was the general 
feeling, whether in favour of weight or 
measure; and he must say that nine-tenths 
of the dealers in corn in that county were 
undoubtedly in favour of selling by mea- 
sure. They said that if the object in view 
were the protection of the ignorant, then 
the ignorant would be better protected by 
the Imperial bushel than by weight, for if 
they bought by measure they would have 
the additional protection of weight, whereas 
if they bought by weight they could have 
no additional protection from measure. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that in Zhe Times 
of Monday there was the report of sixteen 
market towns, out of which twelve had 
adopted uniformly and without pressure the 
mode of selling by weight. In London 
offers among the dealers were made on the 
principle of so many pounds to the bushel, 
while in Ireland they knew nothing about 
measure ; the circulars always stated the 
number of pounds weight which would be 
given. He had purchased this year two 
cargoes of wheat which were sold and de- 
livered to him at the rate of 504|bs a quar- 
ter. In Liverpool, in Glasgow, and uni- 
versally in Ireland, nothing whatever was 
heard about measure in the sale of corn. 
If this matter were left to itself it would 
turn out that in a few months there would 
be no corn whatever sold except by weight. 
At the present moment he was told that 
the horsekeepers of London invariably pur- 
chased oats at 401b. weight for the bushel, 
aud at 320Ib. weight for thequarter, without 
any reference whatever to the bushel of 
measure. He wished that grain should be 
sold by the pound weight and its multiples, 
because that was a progressive system 
adopted by seven-tenths of the British em- 
pire, while the system of measurement was 
a retrogressive one. He had withdrawn 
the Bill which he had introduced, believing 
that a Committee was necessary, and seeing 
that there was no time for inquiry this year; 
but he strongly advocated a uniform system, 
this being the only country in Europe in 
which there was no uniformity in the sale 
of the article of food. 

Mr. ADDERLEY hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would consent to 
withdraw not only the first clause, but the 
Bill altogether. A legitimate subject for 
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legislation might be found in the present 
ambiguous use of the terms “ bushel” and 
‘* pound,”’ and an attempt might very pro- 
perly be made to enact that the bushel in 
use should everywhere mean a definite mea- 
sure and a pound a definite weight. He 
was sure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would best reach his object by withdrawing 
the present measure and introducing a new 
one free from the defects of the present 
one in the course of the next Session. 

Mr. BRADY did not see what was the 
use of reading this Bill a second time if the 
first clause was afterwards to be withdrawn. 
He knew that the Bill would prove injurious 
to the people of Ireland, because there 
corn was universally sold by weight, and 
even in this country purchasers judged of 
the value of corn by its weight, though 
nominally they bought by measure. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Member would 
withdraw his Bill. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, that it would 
be perfectly easy to withdraw the first 
clause, and pass the rest of the Bill. If 
the hon. Gentleman wished him (Mr. Locke) 
to introduce a Bill for enforcing the use of 
the Imperial measure throughout the coun- 
try, he could only say he must decline to 
attempt suchatask. The hon. Gentleman 
who undertook it would next have the bottle 
question about his ears, he would then be 
assailed by the fruiterers with their fruit 
| meters, and he questioned whether he would 
ever enjoy a quiet night afterwards. An- 
| other hon. Gentleman had argued entirely in 





| his (Mr. Locke’s) favour. All he contended 


‘for was, that corn should be sold by the 
| quarter, consisting of bushels each weigh- 
‘ing 63lbs. If the hon. Gentleman would 
}eonsent to the second reading, he (Mr. 
| Locke) would undertake to withdraw the 
| first clause in Committee. 
| Mr. CAIRD said, he would withdraw 
|! his Amendment. 
| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. - 
| Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
next. 


DIPLOMATIC PENSIONS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, in rising 
to move the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, it had long been felt as a grievance 
that while gentlemen who had earned 
pensions as members of the Government 
or of the military and naval professions 
might sit in that House, there should be a 
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doubt whether diplomatists who had done 
good service to their country were able to 
give the House the advantage of their 
talents and experience. Questions of foreign 
policy were every day leaving the secret 
councils of Downing Street, and becoming 
more and more matters of general discus- 
sion and interest ; diplomacy was ceasing 
to be a craft, and men were beginning to 
see that it was very little more than the 
application of common sense to our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. He thought, 
therefore, it was ill-advised to exclude 
certain persons from the House of Com- 
mons simply because they were receiving 
the due reward of long diplomatic service. 
Such men were peculiarly fitted to be Mem- 
bers of the House; and on the other hand 
it would be for the advantage of the diplo. 
matic service itself that they should sit 
there. Living continually abroad, and 
being little mixed up with the affairs of 
their native country, our diplomatists often 
became, to a great extent, estranged from 
the common feelings and interests of their 
countrymen, and with the best will in the 
world they sometimes came to conclusions 
very antagonistic to those arrived at here. 
Nothing would more effectually counteract 
that evil than that those gentlemen should 
be allowed the hope of possessing a seat in 
the House of Commons. Both parties 
would be gainers, and no injury, he con- 
ceived, would result to the constitutional 
principles which regulated the composition 
of the House. He should be the last man 
to depreciate the value of the Act of Anne, 
which excluded persons holding pensions 
under favour of the Crown. It was only 
necessary to look to foreign countries to 
recognize the value of that measure in se- 
curing the independence of any Parliamen- 
tary system of Government. But he main- 
tained that there was no reason for regard- 
ing these diplomatic pensions as held during 
pleasure. They were, he thought, on ex- 
actly the same footing as the pensions con- 
ferred on those who had held high office 
in the Government. Both were charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund ; both were 
recognized as part of the just rewards 
earned by public service ; and he could 
not see what right we had to draw any 
distinction between them. So far as 
official pensions were concerned, they were 
suspended so long as the persons holding 
them retained any office the emoluments of 
which were equal to the amount thus re- 
ceived ; while diplomatic pensions were 
open to be done away with during the 
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time in which the persons who were en- 
titled to them were engaged in the perfor- 
mance of diplomatic service, or were in the 
receipt of any pay or salary whatsoever 
under the Crown. And what difference, 
he would ask, existed between those two 
separate classes of pensions? The only 
one was, he believed, that, while in the 
phraselogy of the Act of Parliament official 
pensions was conferred “ for life,”’ no such 
words were to be found in relation to diplo- 
matic pensions. It was true that persons 
holding those pensions might be called upon 
by the Government of the day to undertake 
the performance of any duty which came 
within the scope of their profession; but it 
could not, he thought, be denied that, in 
the present state of public feeling, no Mi- 
nister would be found to use his power in 
that respect with the view of influencing 
the conduct of the Members of that House. 
The same objection, indeed, might be 
urged against the eligibility of officers in 
the army and navy. So remote a contin- 
gency as that was, therefore, one which 
he regarded as unworthy of consideration ; 
while the result of the existing law was to 
exclude from the lower branch of the Le- 
gislature such men as Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour and Sir Henry Bulwer, who might, 
under other circumstances, be Members of 
the House of Commons, within whose walls 
he felt assured many hon. Members would 
be glad to welcome them. He trusted the 
question was one which would not be con- 
founded with that larger one which em- 
braced the civil service of the Crown, and 
that the House would not refuse their 
assent to a measure the operation of 
which would be to enable men capable 
of rendering great service in important 
discussions to take part in their delibera- 
tions. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE saw no 
good reason why members of the diplo- 
matic profession, because they happened 
to be in the receipt of small pensions, 
should be excluded from a seat in the 
House of Commons, while, upon account 
of the peculiar information which they pos- 
sessed, he thought their presence would be 
of great advantage in dealing with subjects 
| of foreign policy. He therefore trusted 
| the Bill would be carried, and that the hon. 
| Gentleman would have the gratification of 
doing a substantial and graceful act of 
justice. 


Mr. WILSON said, that the House 
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would see at once that this was a ques- 
tion rather for the House to decide than 
the Government. The original cause of 
the exclusion from a seat in that House of 
ersons who held diplomatic pensions was 
ounded in the jealousy which was enter- 
tained by the House of Commons of the in- 
fluence of the Crown, in whose hands the 
granting these pensions out of the sum 
(£80,000) included in the Consolidated 
Fund for this purpose was placed. When the 
present state of feeling on the subject, 
however, was taken into consideration, he 
did not think the removal of a restriction 
which was based on the supposed existence 
of an influence which did not now practi- 
cally exist was open to objection. The 
time for this jealousy on the part of the 
House had long passed away, and they 
might consider the question on larger 
grounds. He thought it could not be de- 
nied that no small advantage would be 
likely to result from the admission to the 
House of Commons of such men as those 
to meet whose case the Bill had been 
framed. There had been an instance in 
which a diplomatic servant of the Crown 
—now a noble Lord (Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe)—in the enjoyment of a pension 
of £2,000 a year, had sacrificed that pen- 
sion to obtain a seat in Parliament. It 
was, however, too much to suppose that 
similar sacrifices would very often be made. 
It must, however, be remembered, that 
the diplomatic pensions stood on a very 
different footing from the superannuated 
pensions regulated by Act of Parliament. 
But taking into account the great use of 
which hon. Members versed in diplomatic 
subjects were likely to be in the debates in 
that House, he was of opinion—and in say- 
ing so he believed he was expressing the 
views of the Government—that there was 
no objection to the passing the Bill under 
discussion. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS thought that 
members of the military and naval profes- 
sions were just as likely to be biased in 
favour of the Crown as those of the diplo- 
matic service, and he could not see why 
a different rule should be applied to one 
body than prevailed with reference to the 
other. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Devonport had laid down a perfectly con- 
stitutional view on this question. The Act 
of Queen Anne might have operated as a 
great safeguard in those times; but at 
this day public feeling had done away with 
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the necessity of any such limitation as this. 
Let the House take the case of Indian re- 
tired Judges. They would be extremely 
sorry to dispense with the presence of the 
legal profession who had served in India, 
then why should they not admit also mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service ? He thought 
the House was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Pontefract for introducing this 
measure. 

Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, as an 
old Member of the corps diplomatique 
thanked the hon. Member in their name 
for the justice he had done them in bring- 
ing forward this Bill, to which he heartily 
gave his support. 

Mr. KINNAIRD also supported the 
Bill, on the ground of the advantage which 
the discussions of this House would receive 
from the intelligence of diplomatic Mem- 
bers in all matters relating to foreign 
trade. 

Bill read 2° and committed for To-mor- 
row. 


Commutation Bill. 


CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ALCOCK, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said, his object was to 
facilitate the voluntary commutation of 
church rates in the same way as tithes 


-were commuted. He laid great stress on 


the voluntary arrangement of the church 
rates, for he was satisfied if it were not 
voluntarily done it would not be done at 
all. He proposed to have a body of Com- 
missioners—he did not care how they were 
formed, he would suggest the Charity Com- 
missioners—who should have power, when- 
ever a parish called them in, to arbitrate 
in the matter, to look over the church-rate 
expenses of the parish, say for fifty years, 
to see what were the yearly expenses ; to 
judge whether any of those expenses could 
be spared, too see in what state of repair 
the church was, and to determine, under 
all these circumstances, what the parish 
ought annually to provide for this purpose; 
and on the parish showing that they had 
provided a fund which would meet that 
demand in all time coming, the Commis- 
sioners should then have power to discharge 
the parish from the payment of church 
rates for ever. It might be said that the 
parishioners could form such a fund now. 
So they could, but then they had no assur- 
ance that church rates would not still be 
levied, and it was to prevent this from 
being done that he proposed his Bill, which 
F 2 
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time. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. G. CLIVE did not say the Bill 
would not have afforded a way of getting 
out of the difficulties which had beset them 
for so many years, but he thought the 
House would hardly be inclined to consider 
such a proposition when they had already 
adopted the principle of total abolition. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would con~- 
sent to withdraw the Bill, especially as, if 
even the principle was agreed to, it could 
not be passed this Session. 

Mr. ALCOCK proposed to adjourn the 
debate to Wednesday next. 

Mr. BAXTER looked upon the proposal 
as an attempt to settle by a compromise 
that which had been already settled by 
public opinion in a different manner, He 
objected to any adjournment of this mea- 
sure, for he did not conceive that there 
would be found a sufficient number of 
members who would support to a successful 
issue the Bill. He should therefore move 
that it be read a second time that day 
three months. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 


Question to add the words ‘ upon this day 


three months.’ ” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now,’ stand part of the Question.” 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE in moving the second 
reading of this Bill which, he said, was one 
of a series of ten Bills which he had intro- 
duced for the purpose of amending the 
criminal law, said he was extremely de- 
sirous of learning the intention of the Go- 
vernment on this subject. The principle 
of one of the clauses in the Bill imme- 
diately before the House was that corrup- 
tion of blood in cases of treason and for- 
feiture of goods in cases of felony should 
be abolished. In cases of felony when 
they hung a man, reluctantly, for commit- 
ting a great crime, on what principle could 
they deprive the innocent family of the 
criminal of any property which he had in 
his possession at the time of the convic- 
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Surely, if they hanged the man 
who had made himself amenable to the 
law, that was enough without punishing his 
relatives for a crime in which they had 
taken no part, and the commission of which 
they could not prevent. He was not aware 
whether this law extended to other coun- 
tries ; but at all events, it was for an altera- 
tion on the side of humanity that he con- 
tended. If the Attorney General could not 
state the course which the Government in- 
tended to take in reference to criminal law 
reform he should most certainly take the 
opinion of the House on the Bill then be- 
fore them, as well as upon the Offences 
against the Person Bill. The late Govern- 
ment had considered this matter, and the 
principle which was involved in one of his 
Bills was whether they ought not to abolish 
the punishment of death in those eight or 
ten cases in which it might be. inflicted for 
offences which did not come within the de- 
finition of murder or treason. In his opin- 
ion, not only ought it to be abolished in 
all cases in which life was not taken away, 
but in cases in which it could be proved 
that there was no actual malice prepense. 
He could not understand constructive ma- 
lice, like that which was alleged against a 
person who was tried for murder for shoot- 
ing a man who had dressed himself up as 
a ghost in a white sheet and sallied forth 
to frighten the good people of Hammer- 
smith. One man who, if not an actual 
believer in ghosts, at all events was not 
frightened at them, went out with a pistol, 
saw the ghost, shot at the ghost, and the 
ghost died. He argued, ‘If it be a ghost 
I may shoot at it, because I can do it no 
harm.’’ That man was tried for murder, 
and the jury at the trial were very desirous 
to make it out manslaughter; but the 
Judge ruled that, by law, it was murder ; 
and the jury, after some contest with the 
Judge, were obliged to return a verdict of 
guilty on the charge of murder. The 
man, however, was not executed, a pardon 
being granted. There was another kind 
of constructive murder in Ireland, which 
was not very intelligible. Suppose a man 
were to shoot at a duck in a farmer’s yard, 
and in doing so killed a man, the law as it 
stood, said, that if he merely meant to 
shoot the duck out of sport his life should 
not be taken away ; but if his object had 
been to appropriate the duck to his own 
use it was held that he was engaged in the 
commission of a felony, and ought to be 
hung for having killed a human being while 
so employed. He would abolish capital 
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punishment in such a case as that, but not | and learned Gentleman alluded, he could 


where a person went out with intent to kill 
one man, and by mistake or chance hap- 


only say that he was disposed to regard 
its present position as the result of feudal 


pened to kill another, because there the | times, and as not now necessary to the 


man went out with the intention to destroy | efficient administration of justice. 


human life, 
spiracy to Murder Bill the distinction be- 
tween the law of Ireland and England was 
plainly pointed out by the then Govern- 
ment, and Lord Palmerston wanted to assi- 
milate the law so as to make the offence 
punishable by death in both countries ; but 
that would have been legislating in a retro- 
gressive spirit. He was told that if this 
Bill passed the punishment of death for 
350 offences would cease, and statutes to 
that-number be repealed. All he could say 
was that that would be a great improve- 
ment. If the Government was opposed to 
the principle of these Bills he would take 
the sense of the House upon the first one ; 
but he hoped that instead of that the Go- 
vernment would themselves take the ques- 
tion up, and carry out this great amend- 
ment. If that were their wish he should 
willingly leave the Bills in their hands, but 
should closely watch the conduct of the 
Government in reference to this matter. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had listened with surprise to the mixture 
of threat and persuasion by which the con- 
cluding observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were characterized, and while he 
should be happy to have the right hon. 
Gentleman as an auxiliary, he could assure 
him he did not entertain the least fear of 
him as an opponent. After the many 
attempts which had been made to consoli- 
date the criminal law, it was, he was ready 
to admit, high time that the question should 
be taken up, and taken up too by the Go- 
vernment of the day, who should be made 
responsible for dealing with it in a satis- 
factory manner. It would undoubtedly, 
therefore, be his duty—and he believed 
he had the sanction of the Government 
for saying so—to endeavour, in conjunc- 
tion with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, to discharge through 
the medium of the Government the impor- 
tant task of putting the criminal law of this 
country on a sound and rational basis, a 
position in which it certainly did not at 
present stand. That work would be 
speedily under taken, and he trusted that 
the proofs that it had been pursued in an 
effective manner would be laid before Par- 
liament at the commencement of next Ses- 
sion. With respect to the question of the 
corruption of blood, to which the right hon. 





He 


In the debate upon the Con- | also concurred with the right hon, and 


learned Gentleman in the general principle 
of its being desirable that the punishment 
of death should be dispensed with as far 
as possible, but in making that statement 
he must not be understood as pledging the 
Government to the adoption of any particu- 
lar course. He should for the present 
content himself with assuring the House 
that the important subject to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had called 
their attention should receive his serious 
consideration, and as a proof of his sincerity 
in the matter he might state that it was only 
that very morning he had had a conference 
with the Lord Chancellor with respect to 
the best mode to be adopted for digesting 
the statute and criminal law, both of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and he hoped that in 
accomplishing that arduous undertaking 
he should have the assistance of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that the 
country was much indebted to the Attorney 
General for the distinct and explicit state- 
ment he had made upon this important 
question, and also the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentlemen opposite for the interest he 
had always taken in it. It was essential 
that Government should itself deal with 
the question, and he strongly objected to 
its being referred to a Commission, becaus e 
that very fact stifled law reform ; for when 
in such a case law reform was urged, it 
was frequently said that the whole matter 
was being examined by a Commission. 
There were many points which should be 
immediately taken into consideration by 
the Government—such as giving power to 
the jury to view the ground where a murder 
had been committed, which was often very 
essential to a proper understanding of a 
case. In reference to the expediency of 
passing an Act to avoid the forfeiture of 
property in the case of felony, such a mea- 
sure would be highly beneficial. The only 
effect of the present state of the law was 
to induce prisoners to make assignments of 
their property before their trial, and their 
unfortunate families were in consequence 
often deprived of their means of livelihood. 
He recollected a learned Judge sayin 
while on cireuit that it had always puzzled 
him to know how a certain class of attor- 
neys, not in a very respectable position 
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got rich, and he had at length found out 
the reason, which was that they undertook 
to defend prisoners, and, having obtained 
assignments of their property, did all they 
could to procure their conviction. 


County Court 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he should be | 


happy to give the hon. and learned Attorney 
General any assistance in his power, but 
he could not give his assent to any measure 
which was opposed to the principle of the 
abolition of death punishment for all crimes 
short of murder and treason. He did not 
consider that copying the Statute-book was 
amending the law. If they merely copied 
and classified the statutes, that might re- 
lieve barristers of some labour, but it would 
be neither amending the law nor abridging 
the statutes. He was opposed to excep- 
tional legislation in this matter for Ireland ; 
and, indeed, if they assimilated the scale 
of punishment in the two countries, the 
necessity for exceptional legislation for that 
country would almost entirely cease. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn, as were also the follow- 
ing Bills:—Public Justice Offences Bill, 
Malicious Injuries Bill, Coinage Offences 
Bill, Personation Bill, Forgery Bill, Offences 
against the Person Bill, Larceny, &c., Bill, 
Criminal Writings Bill, Punishment Bill. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, July 21, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oath—The Lord Fingall 
took the Oath prescribed by the Act 10th Geo. 
IV., to be taken by Peers professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

Pusuic Brtts.—1* Newspapers, &c. ; Chief Super- 
intendent (China). 

2* Divorce Court. 

3* Public Health. 

Royal Assent—Clerk of the Council. 


CHURCH PROPERTY.—THE ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
PETITION. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH presented a 
Petition from inhabitants of Tanfield, in 
the county of Durham, praying that mea- 
sures be taken to oblige the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to admit local claims on 
Church Property. The Petitioners com- 
planned of the spititual destitution of that 
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land, especially in the thickly populated 
mining districts, and complained of the 
manner in which the surplus fund derived 
from the property of the Church in those 
districts was appropriated by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. The noble Lord 
then asked the noble Earl the President 
of the Council, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to insert in the 
Bill now before the other House the two 
clauses which were in the similar Bill in- 
troduced by the late Government last Ses- 
sion, but which were omitted from the 
present Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was not 
the intention of the Government to move 
the introduction of these clauses. 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


Commitments. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a petition 
from the Manchester Law Association, pray- 
ing for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
present practice of the Court of Chancery. 
The petition complained of delay in the 
proceedings of that Court, which they 
ascribed principally to a want of judicial 
force, and they called for an increased 
number of Judges and registrars in that 
Court. In this view he (Lord Brougham) 
did not concur. His opinion had always 
been that there were, he would not say too 
many, but that there were quite enough to 
do the business of the Court; and he 
agreed with the dictum of Lord Denman, 
that it was a most dangerous thing to give 
Judges an impression that their number 
would be inreased when the business got 
into arrear, for that was the sure way to 
discourage active exertiun on their part. 
The Petitioners likewise complained of the 
expense attendant on litigation in the Court 
of Chancery and of great delay in the 
taxation of costs, and they prayed their 
Lordships to refer these matters to a Select 
Committee. The House, however, had 
anticipated their wishes on this point, for 
acting on its advice, the Crown had ap- 
pointed a Commission, which he hoped would 
be sitting next week. 


COUNTY COURTS COMMITMENTS. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he wished 
also to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
question of the County Court commitments, 
which was a matter deserving of considera- 
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the interests which these local jurisdictions 
aifected, (nearly 800,000 for near two mil- 
lions of money, last year) as from the fact 
that the Judges in their decisions appeared 
to be guided by entirely different princi- 
ples. He found that in one court the pro- 
portion of commitments to the number of 
suits was only one in 230, while in another 
it was one in 23 ; being exactly ten times 
the number. He begged to move an Ad- 
dress for Return of the Questions addressed 
to the County Court Judges on the subject 
of Commitments. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE.—PRIVATE 
BILLS, 


On the Motion of Lord ReEpEspate it 
was 

Resolved—That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a Second 
Time after Tuesday, the 2nd Day of August 
next : 

That no Bill confirming any Provisional Order 
of the Board of Health, or authorizing any Inclo- 
sure of Lands under Special Report of the In- 
closure Commissioners for England and Wales, or 
for confirming any Scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, shall be read 
a Second Time after Tuesday, the 2nd Day of 
August next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with Amendments these Orders shall not apply to 
any new Bill sent up from the House of Commons 
which the Chairman of Committees shall report to 
the House is substantially’the same as the Bill so 
amended : 


DIVORCE COURT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, the 
measure affected what might be considered 
the most important tribunal in this country, 
for its decisions bore especially upon the 
purity, and morality, and happiness of the 
homes of England. The Legislature had 
recently made a great alteration in the law 
as regarded the marriage tie. For 150 
years, every man who was able to afford 
the expense of carrying a Bill through Par- 
liament, if he could prove that adultery 
had been committed by his wife, was, he 
might say, entitled to a dissolution of 
marriage ; for in the absence of any mis- 
conduct on the part of the husband, such 
a Bill invariably passed. But in this state 
of things great injustice was done to the 
middle and lower classes ; for though they 
laboured under the same grievance, and 
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had the same legal rights, they had no 
practical remedy. Notwithstanding the 
adultery of the wife, though accompanied 
by the grossest misconduct—though she 
might be living with another man, or even 
have contracted another marriage, the mar- 
riage tie remained unbroken ; and the con- 
sequence very frequently was that the hus- 
band, thus deserted by his wife, made an- 
other marriage, became guilty of bigamy, 
and was liable to be transported. Their 
Lordships, in legislating on this subject, 
came to the resolution that when there had 
been adultery on the part of the wife, or on 
the part of the husband with certain ag- 
gravations, the Divorce Court which was 
at the same time established should have 
power to declare that the marriage should 
no longer continue. He believed that that 
law and that Court had worked most benefi- 
cially. The objection had been raised, that 
those who had hitherto resorted to it 
chiefly belonged to the lower orders ; but 
that, in his opinion, proved its beneficial 
effects, because it was with them the griev- 
ance existed, and it was for them the 
remedy was mainly intended. Some amend- 
ments had, however, become necessary, 
in order to render the Court more efficient. 
In the first place, the judicial strength of 
the Court was not competent to do all the 
business that was brought before it. It 
had been suggested that the most obvious 
remedy for this was to appoint new Judges, 
to be employed exclusively in this Court. 
It might possibly become necessary to 
have recourse to this remedy; but, in 
the meantime, he thought it would be pre- 
mature. To make new Judges without 
necessity was a great evil, and they ought 
not to make more without strong proof that 
they were called for. He had had the 
honour to sit several times in this Court, 
and he could assure their Lordships that 
the great majority of cases which he had 
to try were not of recent origin, some of 
them extending as far back as fifteen or 
twenty years, when no remedy could be 
obtained. They could not yet say what 
would be the amount of steady business 
in the Court. That being the case, he 
proposed that, instead of appointing new 
Judges, all the Judges of the Superior 
Courts in Westminster Hall should become 
Judges in this Court, and act in it accord- 
ing to rotation. As the Court was origi- 
nally constituted there were only eight 
Judges; but he proposed that all the 
puisne Judges should act, which would 
raise the number to seventeen, It had been 
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suggested that all the ex-Chancellors—of| receive favourably a provision enabling 
whom he knew not how soon he might be| them, if they thought fit, to avail them- 
one—should also devote themselves to the! selves of this Court; and he did not think 
official business of the Divorce Court ; but | that it would be wise to establish a similar 
he did not think there would be any pro- | Court in that country until the experiment 
priety in adopting that suggestion, as they | had been thoroughly tried in England. 
were fully occupied in attending to the} Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 
judicial business of the House of Lords. Va-| Lorn BROUGHAM agreed with his 
rious valuable proposals had been made by | noble and learned Friend as to the expe- 
noble and learned friends of his which re-| diency of not confounding matters which 
ferred rather to matter of procedure than| were fit subjects to be dealt with by 
of law, and he was of opinion that all these | rules of Court with those which required 
subjeets would be better left to be dealt} to be dealt with by Parliamentary enact- 
with at the discretion of the Judges by|ments. He agreed with his noble and 
means of rules and regulations than by | learned Friend that the law and the Court 
statutory enactment. Among these was | had in great measure fulfilled the expecta- 
the recommendation (which he was mucli| tion of its advocates ; and no time should 
inclined to favour) that the petition for a| be lost in making it as perfect as possible. 
dissolution of marriage should contain a/| He also entirely concurred with him as to 
detailed statement of all that had taken | the undesirability of creating additional per- 
place from the union of the parties to the | manent Judges for this Court. With regard 
time of its presentation. One clause had|to the prevention of collusion, he was of 
been introduced for the sake of public| opinion that it was essential that in all 
decency. In Scotland, in France, and he | cases of dissolution of marriage the party 
believed in all other countries, tribunals | applying for the divorcee should be exam- 
similar to this had power to sit with closed | ined, and that the other parties should be 
doors ; but he understood that his right | competent to be examined but not com- 
hon. Friend the Judge Ordinary was of | pelled. 

opinion that he had no power to do so| Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was not 
without the consent of the parties. He} dispozsed to offer any opposition to the 
had, therefore, inserted in this Bill a clause | second reading of this Bill, though he did 
providing that, whenever the Court thought | not think that it would be of particular 
that the claims of decency required it, it! advantage to the public, as it would not 
might sit with closed doors. At present | have any effect in relieving the Court from 
the Court could not, subsequent to grant- | the difficulty it now experienced in finding 
ing a decree of separation, make any order | Judges. That difficulty was attributable to 
as to the custody or the management of| the onerous duties which the Judges had 
the children. The only mode of having | to perform, and to their consequent ina- 
them cared for was by means of the ex-! bility to give their attention to this Court; 
pensive and dilatory process of making | but enlarging the area of choice so as to 
them wards in Chancery. He, therefore, | include all the Judges as well as the chiefs 
proposed in this Bill to give the Court | and the senior puisnes, would give no re- 
power from time to time to make any | lief, since there was no particular differ- 
order with respect to the management of | ence in the pressure of their engagements. 
the children. The only other enactment |The Court ought to be established on a 
was the result of the suggestion made by his | separate and independent basis ; for it was 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), | very injurious to its efficiency to rely upon 
that in order to avoid the danger of collu-| Judges not connected in any way with it, 
sion the Court should have power to call, not interested in its proceedings, and taken 
in the assistance of the Attorney General | away from their own Courts for the dis- 
to represent the public. In accordance | charge of a mere temporary duty. He was 
with that recommendation, he sought to! fully aware of the difficulty of obtaining a 
provide by this Bill that the Attorney | full Court, for when he was Lord Chan- 
General should be served with a notice of | cellor he was applied to to assist the Judge 
every petition. He would thus have an! Ordinary in making a full Court, most of 
opportunity of instituting inquiries, and, if| the Judges being so much occupied by their 
he thought it necessary, of being present | own Courts that they could not attend the 
at the hearing. The Bill contained no-| Divoree Court without neglecting other 
thing with reference to Ireland. He un-| duties. The object of the present Bill was 
derstood that the Irish people would ad to obtain a full Court by extending the 
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power of sitting to all the puisne Judges of 
the Common Law Courts. One disadvan- 
tage of this provision would be that the 
puisne Judges of other Courts would be the 
superiors of the Judge Ordinary in his own 
Court ; and that learned personage, who 
was the very life and soul of the Court, 
would be reduced toa cipher. He must be 
permitted to say that the provision to pre- 
vent collusion would be a complete failure. 
The noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack, who had been Attorney General for 
many years, must know that it was quite 
impossible for the Attorney General now to 
go through all the duties imposed upon 
him, much less to undertake a new one. 
How was the Attorney General to ascertain 
whether there was collusion or not? Was 
he to summon the parties—or to examine 
the witnesses and enter into a complete ju- 
dicial proceeding? If it was answered that 
the parties must bear the expense, he would 
ask, which party ? Supposing there turned 
out to be no collusion, it would be very 
hard to charge the parties with the expense 
of this preliminary proceeding, and much 
harder to charge the public. In the case of 
patents the public were interested in a 
patent not being unnécessarily extended, 
and it was quite right therefore that the 
Attorney General should watch each case 
on their behalf; but the public had no 
such interest in these divorce cases, they 
were only interested in the detection of 
collusion as it affected public morality. He 
thought that any attempt to appoint an 
officer or establish a tribunal to undertake 
the difficult task of detecting collusion in 
matters of this nature would be a total 
failure. He agreed in the propriety of the 
provisions of the Bill, and felt it to be an 
improvement on the existing system. 

Lorp CRANWORTH thought it had 
become perfectly clear that it was necessary 
to give some assistance to the present con- 
stitution of the Court, which did not pro- 
ceed with that celerity which might be 
looked for. He very much doubted, how- 
ever, whether what was now proposed 
would be sufficient for the purpose ; but he 
entirely concurred with his noble and 
Jearned Friend on the woolsack that an 
endeavour ought to be made to supply the 
defect without the creation of new Judges. 
His noble and learned Friend had taken a 
very proper course in enlarging the area 
from which the Court might call for judi- 
cial aid. He agreed with the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) that the 
clause as to the Attorney General, he 
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believed, would have no effect but that of 
creating unnecessary expense. The best 
mode of preventing collusion, he thought, 
would be to make in the first instance a 
decree nisi, and then to issue notices to the 
neighbourhood in which the parties lived, 
so as to afford any person who was aware 
of any collusion between the parties an 
opportunity of coming before the Court 
before a final decree was pronounced. 
Lorp REDESDALE said he thought it 
of the greatest importance to give to the 
Court a new Judge or new Judges, soas to 
make it a distinct and independent tri- 
bunal. Such an arrangement would mani- 
festly contribute to ensure uniformity in 
the decisions of the Court, and more strict- 
ness in its mode of procedure. The fre- 
quent change in the Judges which was pro- 
posed in the present measure would lead to 
great laxity in ruling the principle on which 
divorces should be granted. With regard 
to the provisions for the Court sitting fori- 
bus clausis, the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack had stated that the object of 
that clause was to enable the Court to sit 
with closed doors whenever decency might 
appear to require it. He (Lord Redesdale) 
objected to the principle, but if it was to 
beadmitted, there were other cases in which 
he thought the Court should have the power 
of sitting with closed doors. Where a judi- 
cial separation was sought for it might be 
sometimes advantageous, not from any feel- 
ing of decency, but from the fact that the 
parties might afterwards be reconciled, that 
the grounds on which a judicial separation 
was asked for shou!d not be stated in public. 
He never heard that it was necessary in 
the case of actions for damages as a pre- 
liminary to a divorce that the Court should 
sit with closed doors. The suggestion that 
this Court should sit with closed doors 
originated perhaps in the belief that the 
public were becoming disgusted with the 
working of the Court. He thought that 
the working of the Court should be fully 
tested, in order that a sound judgment 
might be formed upon the Act by which it 
was established. He was sure that there 
was in the minds of a large number of 
persons in this country a very strong doubt 
as to the advantages arising from the esta- 
blishment of this Court, and he thought it 
was extremely desirable that as far as 
possible the proceedings with regard to di- 
vorce a mensé et thoro should be carried on 
in the most public ‘manner. Their Lord- 
ships had by this Court been relieved from 
the disagreeable duty of dealing with the 
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divorcee cases in England, and there was 
no reason why they should not also be re- 
lieved from the cases of divorce that came 
from Ireland. If it was not expedient to 
establish a Divorce Court in Ireland, why 
should not this Court, instead of their 
Lordships, deal with the Irish cases of di- 
voree ? 
not object to the insertion of a clause in 
the Bill to the same effect as that of last 
year, extending the jurisdiction of the Court 
to cases from Ireland. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW very much 
regretted that the noble and learned Lord 
was not disposed to allow Irishmen to have 
the benefit of this Court. In his opinion 
their Lordships ought not to allow the pre- 
sent anomalous state of the law to con- 
tinue, but they ought to abolish it, either 
by introducing a bill for Ireland or by in- 
serting a clause in this Bill to enable the 
Irish people to resort to the English Court. 
The great majority of the people of Ireland 
were Roman Catholic, and they would pre- 
fer having no special Act for Ireland. On 
the other hand, the Protestants of that 
country ought to be placed on the same 
footing as their brethren on this side of 
the Channel. Why should there be a union 
of thetwo countries if, Session after Session, 
Bills were introduced which applied only to 
one portion of the empire? He believed 
that one of the best provisions in the pre- 
sent Act was that which directed that full 
publicity should be given to all the pro- 
ceedings of the Court, for he believed that 
the knowledge of this publicity would have 
a salutary influence in checking those 
deeds which brought persons within the 
operation of the Court. He was no advo. 
cate for any measure of divorce, for he be- 
lieved it was in itself highly objectionable, 
and against the law of Christianity ; but, 
as divorce was now the law of the land, he 
should be glad to see that law made to 
work in the best manner possible. 

Tne Ear or DONOUGHMORE thought 
that though the Court would be useless to 
the majority of the population of Ireland, 
the Catholic Church not admitting a disso- 
lution of marriage, it would be fair to ex- 
tend to the Protestants of Ireland the 
same legal remedy that had been provided 
in England. He therefore called upon the 
Government to say whether they would 
bring in a special Bill for Ireland, or insert 
a sufficient clause in this Bill. He be- 
lieved that the clause in the Bill for the 
prevention of collusion would fail. The 
probability was that the Attorney General 
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would appoint some barrister specially to 
attend to the business. There would be a 
certain amount of fees to be paid to the 
Attorney General, and to his assistant, 
and that would be the whole result. When 
it was considered that the object of the 
measure was to prevent a erying abuse— 
namely, that the power of separating from 
an adulterous woman should be confined to 
the rich, and not extend to the middle and 
lower classes—they ought jealously to 
guard against any alteration of the law 
which would have the effect of increasing 
the expense; but if petitions for divorce 
were in the first instance to be laid before 
the Attorney General, the effect would 
certainly be a great increase of cost. He 
cordially desired to prevent collusion, but 
he hoped the noble and learned Lord on 
the woolsack would reconsider the matter, 
seeing that the clause was not likely to 
effect the object, and must lead to a con- 
siderable increase of expense. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE said 
that with regard to the extension of the 
provisions of this measure to Ireland, the 
noble Earl who had just sat down had 
stated the real difficulty, which arose out 
of the religious feeling of the majority of 
the people of Ireland; and the minority 
should not require any alteration in the 
law if it could be avoided. But unfor- 
tunately the House was in this condition, 
that they must extend the law to Ireland ; 
and he would advise the and noble learned 
Lord on the woolsack not to create a new 
tribunal, but as quietly as possible to allow 
the few cases of divorce in Ireland to come 
to the Court in this country. One reason 
why it was imperative on Parliament to 
take this matter up was, that the scandal 
of an action for criminal conversation was 
still retained in Ireland, and as the Stand- 
ing Orders of that House still required 
such an action before a divorce Bill could 
be obtained, the extending of the jurisdic- 
tion of the new Court to Ireland was the 
only way to prevent the continuance of 
that action. 

Viscount DUNGANNON had always 
thought that the establishment of the Di- 
vorce Court would not produce any great 
public moral good, and he objected to any 
system which facilitated the dissolution 
of the marriage tie. But as the measure 
was now law, he thought it was something 
like injustice not to give the Protestants 
in Ireland the same privileges as those of 
England, and he could not understand why 
a clause should not be introduced into this 
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Bill to allow Irish suitors to come to the | most positive manner, that no improper 
Court in this country. He agreed that intimacy had taken place, and yet the 
it was not advisable to establish such a| evidence left no doubt whatever that there 
Court in Ireland, where the Roman Catho-| had been improper intimacy both before 
lies, on special religious grounds, consider | and after the marriage. The other noble 
marriage altogether indissoluble. Although | and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford) who 
some good might perhaps have arisen from | had criticised the Bill with some severity, 
the Divorce Act, it was by no means unac- | had proposed nothing, unless it were that 
companied with evil. He was doubtful as the Judges of the Court should be perma- 
to proceeding with the hearing of certain | nent. 
causes with closed doors, which was con-| Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he had 
trary to the usual proceedings in the admi- | stated most distinctly that he had no fixed 
nistration of British justice ;- but at the | idea on the subject. 
same time he admitted that there not un-| Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
frequently occurred cases in which it would | this was after all the real difficulty. If 
be better, on the ground of public morality, | the nine puisne Judges had been competent 
if they were not made public. | to sit no embarrassment whatever would 
Lorpv TEYNHAM deemed it a defect in| have been experienced. It was not pro- 
the present law that the Full Court which , posed that the Attorney General should be 
had to pronounce on the dissolution of the | called in in every case, but simply where 
marriage did not hear the previous evi-| it was desirable, and that there he should 
dence. In reference to the Attorney Ge- | proceed under certain rules and regulations. 


neral interfering in the matter, there was 
the objection that that course would in- 
crease the expense when it was the inten- 
tion to render the law accessible to all 
persons. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply 
said, he was glad to find that none of their 
Lordships had thought it necessary to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill. He 
had no objection that Irish cases of divorce 
should be brought under the cognizance 
of the English Court, if it were thought 
desirable to adopt that course :—indeed 
he had prepared a clause giving the in- 
habitants of Ireland access to this Court ; 
but, on showing it to some of his friends, 
they had warned him most strongly against 
introducing it, and told him that he would 
only raise a tempest which would over- 
whelm him, and that he would be in dan- 
ger of losing his Bill. He would not 
therefore, propose a clause of that nature ; 
but if any of their Lordships would assume 
the responsibility of doing so they would 
encounter no opposition on his part. His 


/The expense attendant on this course 
| would be very small, and he believed the 
/money would be well expended even if it 
had to be paid out of the revenue of the 
| State. He had never been more surprised 
than to hear objections raised to the 
_ power of this Court to sit with closed doors. 
_That was a power inherent in every 
| civil Court and which was occasionally 
exercised with great advantage in par- 
ticular cases, where it was considered 
| that = decency would be shocked 
by publicity. Parties at each side often 
/consented to a trial with closed doors, 
‘and he himself had sat in a case where 
| that course was adopted about three months 
‘ago. All that was proposed by the 
Bill was that the Court should, on its 
own responsibility have the power, if it 
| thought right to exercise it, of sitting with 
closed doors in cases where it was consi- 
‘dered desirable ; and he asked whether 
‘public morality had not been sufficiently 
scandalized by the reports in the public 
papers to justify such a proceeding. He 


noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) | should be most ready to attend to any 
had proposed that the co-respondent should | amendments that might be submitted to 
be made a cempetent witness, and that he | his notice before the Bill was considered in 
should be called and questioned as to whe- | Committee. 


ther he had been a party to any improper | 
intimacy ; but his experience had shown | 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2" accordingly and committed 


him that it was considered a point of honour to a Committee of the whole House on 





for a man to shelter the partner of his | Thursday next. 


guilt, and that consequently no faith what- 
ever was to be pony on evidence of such 
a character, case had once been tried 


before him in which it was sworn in the 


THE HARBOUR OF MALTA. 
QUESTION. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 
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ask a Question as to the Arrangements 
now under Consideration by the Admiralty 
for the Re-distribution of the Harbours of 
Malta, and for the better Naval Protection 
of the Town. His Question had a two- 
fold bearing. In the first place it related 
to the re-distribution of the harbour of 
Malta, as between the Queen’s ships and 
those of the mercantile marine; and in the 
second, to the protection of the town and 
harbour. For many years the population 
of Valetta had been out-growing the ac- 
commodation afforded by the town; but 
that had been met by various measures : 
but in the harbour, where the means of 
relief were not so available, the difficulty 
of providing accommodation for the ship- 
ping had been more felt. The result was 
that on the one hand the Queen’s ships 
took up more room for themselves than 
the harbour could afford, and on the other 
the commercial marine viewed with jealousy 
the encroachments of the Royal Navy. The 
accommodation for the mercantile marine 
had been reduced to one single creek in 
the harbour, and the result was disputes 
between them and the navy ; and the dis- 
agreement had gone further, and caused 
disputes between the naval and military 
authorities and the commercial community. 
The irritation which existed would become 
chronic unless something was done to alter 
the present state of things. Next to Gib- 
raltar we had no outpost so important as 
Malta, and although it was true that it 
was in many respects a garrison town, and 
must be regulated by military considera- 
tions, yet these considerations alone should 
not be allowed to have weight. Unless 
you meant to double the number of troops 
and add to the fortifications, you must put 
yourself in a position to rely on the sup- 
port and good-will of the native population, 
which the existence of these subjects of 
irritation was calculated to weaken. In 
the beginning of the year a proposition 
was made that the whole of the harbour 
space should be re-distributed between the 
Royal Navy and the merchant service. It 
was proposed that the upper end where 
there was now a useless marsh, should be 
drained and dredged, and converted into a 
harbour for the merchant service, and that 
they should also have a portion of the qua- 
rantine harbour. The Royal Navy was to 
have all the creeks which indented the 
shores of the harbour. Owing to the 
change of Government this proposition 
could not be dealt with by the late Board 
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of Admiralty. He impressed upon the First 
Lord of the Admiralty the propriety of at 
once looking into this matter. He did not 
say it was desirable that the £70,000 re- 
quired should be put upon the Estimates 
this year, but whether the money was pro- 
vided this year or not it would be well to 
come to a decision at once. The re-distri- 
bution of the harbour was intimately con- 
nected with the defences of the island, 
which were not in the condition which it 
was desirable they should be in, and he 
thought the speediest means possible should 
be taken for improving them, But before 
the entire plans for completing the works 
could be carried out it was necessary that 
these disputes must be settled. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET could assure 
the noble Earl that the subject to which 
he had called the attention of the House 
was one which would receive the best con- 
sideration of the Board of Admiralty. The 
real question at issue was, how the har- 
bour of Malta was to be divided between 
the commercial marine and the navy. 
This, it was hoped, would be satisfactorily 
arranged by good management on both 
sides. With regard to the arrangement 
for carrying out the objects referred to by 
the noble Earl, he must remind him that 
neither in the Estimates, nor in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates for the present year, 
was any Vote proposed by the late Govern- 
ment for that purpose. The present Board 
of Admiralty having been so short a time 
in office, he could not take upon himself 
the responsibility of introducing into the 
Supplementary Estimates such a Vote, 
especially as the sum in question would 
not be less than £70,000. The subject 
was under the consideration of the Board, 
and he could assure the noble Earl that 
everything in their power would be done 
to complete the arrangements that were 
necessary. 

Lorp STRATFORD ve REDCLIFFE, 
considering the importance and position of 
Malta, was glad to hear that this subject 
had been under the attention of the Govern- 
ment; but he would have been better 
pleased to hear that they had come to 
some decision regarding it. When they 
considered the present state of the world, 
and the importance of Malta, especially in 
connection with the East, the defences of 
that place must necessarily be a matter of 
the deepest interest. They were not td 
view this question as one merely affecting 
the accommodation of the trade of Malta 
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and the navy, but as one connected with 
the question of our defences. He hoped, 
therefore, the subject would receive the 
most earnest attention of the Government, 
Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
the matter alluded to necessarily occupied 
more than one Department of the Govern- 
ment; it occupied the attention of the 
Colonial, the War, and the Admiralty De- 
partments. He begged to assure his noble 
Friend that in neither of those Depart- 
ments had the subject been neglected. On 
the contrary it occupied the most serious 
and anxious attention of one and all. It 
was viewed, primarily, as regarded the de- 
fences ; and, secondly, as regarded the 
convenience of all branches of the service 
—the navy on the one hand and the mer- 
cantile marine on the other. 
House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


wenn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 21, 1859. 


Mixvrzs.] Pusiic Bitts.—2° Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission; Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) ; 
Pawnbrokers ; Universities (Scotland). 

3° Cambridge University Commission (Continu- 
ance); Criminal Justice Middlesex (Assistant 
Judge). 


PUBLIC-HOUSES ACT (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Sm WILLIAM SCOTT said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the Commission 
for Inquiry into the Public-houses Act for 
Scotland is to be conducted in private, and, 
if so, what are the reasons that necessitate 
its being so conducted ? 

Si GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
communicated with the Commissioners on 
the subject, and he had received a written 
explanation from the Secretary, he had 
also had an interview with Sir George 
Clerk, the Chairman of the Commission. 
He understood that the Commissioners had 
come to no Resolution on the subject, but 
they had under consideration such arrange- 
ments as would be most conducive to the 
ends of the inquiry. On the one hand, they 
had to consider the interruption and expense 
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which would be occasioned by the attend- 
ance of any large number of the public ; 
and on the other, the desire which pre- 
vailed in Glasgow for the admission of the 
public ; they would, however, he trusted, 
come to such a decision as would be most 
likely to facilitate the inquiry. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE in- 
quired whether the evidence would be re- 
ported from time to time so as to enable 
parties to apply to the statements made ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was im- 
possible to say when the inquiry would be 
likely to terminate, as it had not as yet 
been commenced. It was proposed at 
present to admit the reporters and all pro- 
perly appointed persons ; but the public 
would receive due notice of the final 
arrangements come to, 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. KER SEYMER said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to adopt so 
much of the Site of Smithfield Market as 
reverts to the Crown for the enjoyment and 
recreation of the public? From the Re- 
port of the Commission of 1856 he inferred 
that there is some dispute as to whether a 
certain portion of the ground belonged to 
the Crown, and he wished to know whether 
any steps have been taken to bring that 
question to a decision. 

Sim GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
question had remained unsettled for a long 
and inconvenient period of time, and it was 
very desirable that it should be settled. A 
correspondence had taken place between 
the Treasury and the City with respect to 
the rights of the Crown over a portion of 
the Site, and he was able to state that the 
City had prepared a plan by which a con- 
siderable portion of the Site—the chief 
portion in fact—over which the claim of 
the Crown extended, would be dedicated to 
the enjoyment and recreation of the public. 
The plan also involved a portion of the 
ground belonging to the city. 

Mr. KER SEYMER: Does that plan 
include a Dead-meat Market. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, the plan 
in question involved a portion of the ground 
belonging to the City, and also a small 
portion of the site belonging to the Crown, 
which would be used as a Dead-meat 
Market. 
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IRON STEAM FRIGATE, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask the 


Secretary to the Admiralty at what date 
the iron steam frigate contracted for by 
the Admiralty with the Thames Iron Com- 
pany is to be delivered by that Company ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the iron steam frigate now building was, 
by the terms of the contract, to be launch- 
ed in eleven months from the date of the 
contract, and completed for sea, with the 
exception of the masting, in three months 
afterwards, 


OMNIBUS REGULATIONS AT HYDE PARK 
CORNER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BRADY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if his attention has been directed 
to certain statements to the effect that the 
Police have directions not to allow Omni- 
bus Conductors to take up passengers in 
front of Apsley House. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS in reply, read 
the explanation furnished to him by the 
Chief Commissioner of Police on the sub- 
ject, which stated that the regulations to 
prevent obstructions at Hyde Park Corner 
were printed in July, 1858, and that they 
directed that no omnibus or cab should 
stop on the north side of the road between 
St. George’s Hospital and Hamilton Place. 
By an order of June 17 in the present year 
the order was so far relaxed as to allow 
cabs to stop to set down or to take up fares 
in front of the railings of Apsley House. 
It was necessary to enforce that regulation 
to order to prevent obstructions to the 
traffic at that point, and consequently acci- 
dents. Similar regulations were made at 
Cumberland Gate and other crowded parts 
of the metropolis. There was no intention 
whatever to interfere with the convenience 
of individuals, but the regulations in ques- 
tion were adopted for the general advan- 
tage and security of the public. 


PUBLIC MONIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RIDLEY said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to take any steps during the present 
Session to carry out the Recommendations 
of the Select Committee on Public monies, 
and more particularly with reference to the 
appointment of an annual Committee of 
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this House to inquire into the expenditure 
of the monies voted by Parliament. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to attempt during 
the present Session to take any measures 
for carrying into effect the recommendations 
of the Committee on Public Monies, but 
this decision did not arise from any disap- 
proval of those recommendations, and more 
especially of the suggestion that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to inquire into 
the expenditure of monies voted by Par- 
liament. He thought the adoption of that 
recommendation was, in fact, almost neces- 
sary to complete the discharge of the func- 
tions of the House of Commons with re- 
spect to the expenditure of public money ; 
but he believed that it would not have been 
practicable at the time the Government 
acceded to office to appoint such a Com- 
mittee with advantage, because the state 
of the previous arrangements in the various 
departments were not sufficiently advanced 
to enable the Committee to undertake the 
duties which would devolve upon them. 


THE BARRACKS AT TRINIDAD. 
QUESTION. 


Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the detachment of the 4lst Regi- 
ment, which suffered so severely from sick- 
ness while quarted in the principal Barrack 
at Trinidad, has been withdrawn from that 
Colony ; and whether that Barrack, which 
has been repeatedly reported as situated in 
an extremely unhealthy locality, has been 
finally ordered to be discontinued for the 
quartering of troops. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
detachment of the 41st which had suffered 
so severely at, Trinidad had been relieved, 
but of course that measure did not effect 
any improvement in a sanitary point of 
view, for one force was merely substituted 
for another. The right hon. and gallant 
Member who preceded him in office (Ge- 
neral Peel) sent a detailed series of very 
minute queries to Trinidad with reference 
to the state of the barracks, but no reply 
to them had yet been received. In the 
meantime, he had written to Trinidad to 
ascertain what sites were available to which 
the men could at once be removed, and 
what healthy sites could be obtained for 
the erection of new barracks. He had also 
requested to be informed whether the pre- 
sent barracks could be sold to advantage, 
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for he was sure the House would be of 
opinion that if the site of the barracks now 
used was so unhealthy that no improvement 
could be anticipated, the best plan would 
be to sacrifice them at once. 


PRINTING OF THE ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury when 


Class 7 of the Estimates will be printed, and | 


also why the Estimates were not all printed 
and presented together, in order that Mem- 
bers may be aware what business may be 
expected to come on during the Session ? 

Mr. LAING said, he hoped that Class 7 
of the Estimates would be in the hands of 
Members on Wednesday next. The reason 
why all the Estimates are not printed to- 
gether appeared to him to be obvious. 
Some of the Miscellaneous Estimates, for 
example, embraced subjects of great vari- 
ety, and involved matters of general detail. 
Those were necessarily kept back to the 
latest moment for consideration, and per- 
haps alteration. It would be a waste of 
valuable time if they delayed proceeding 
with one class of Estimates until the whole 
were ready. 


ELECTION COMMITTEES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. PEACOCK said, he would beg to 
ask the Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection what course they propose to take 
with regard to Election Committees ? 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that 
considering the probable length of the 
Session and the state of public business, 
the General Committee of Elections 
thought it was not advisable to proceed 
further than they on that day proposed to 
go in fixing Election Committees. To pre- 
vent any mistake he could inform the 
House that Election Committees had been 
struck that day from panel No. 1. Another 
Committee would be struck to-morrow from 
the same panel. On the 26th and 27th 
July panel No. 2 would be taken, and 
Election Committees would be struck. On 
the lst and 2nd August further Election 
Committees would be struck (cries of ‘From 
which panel ?’’) He could only say that 
the Gentlemen who were placed on panels 
No. 4 and No. 5 might make themselves 
comfortable with the assurance that they 
would not be called upon to act in the pre- 
sent Session. 
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CHURCH RATES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he 
wished to inquire if the Government were 
disposed to give a day for the discussion 
upon his Bill for the repeal of church 
rates ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Go- 
vernment would have no objection to ap- 
point a morning sitting on Tuesday, to 
commence at twelve o’clock, for the pure 

ose. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
arrangement would be quite satisfactory. 


SUPPLY. 


On the Motion for going into a Com 
mittee of Ways and Means, 


ELECTION COMMITTEES, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp ELCHO said, that before the 
Speaker left the Chair he wished to ad- 
vert to what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet the Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection. The right hon. Gentleman had 
assured Members on panels 4 and 5 that they 
need not be under any alarm that they 
would be required to act on Election Com- 
mittees this Session. He (Lord Elcho) could 
not help thinking that the same assurance 
might be given to the Gentlemen on panels 
1, 2, and 3. He made the suggestion 
quite disinterestedly, as he was on panel 
5, but he thought that no public good 
would arise from having Election Com- 
mittees sitting before the separation of Par- 
liament this Session. If he were rightly 
informed, there was no immediate neces- 
sity for them, and no expense would be 
saved by having them sitting before the 
prorogation. When Members were asked 
to take an oath to do justice in these elec- 
tion petitions, he doubted whether they 
could conscientiously say they would weigh 
the evidence cautiously and attentively 
when the Thames was in its present state, 
and the thermomoter 99° in the shade. 
The sitting of the Committees this Ses- 
sion might give rise to great inconvenience ; 
for, supposing any of them had not finished 
its labours when the House rose, it would 
cease to sit. There was an impression 
abroad that they could sit during the re- 
cess; but he believed that was not the 
ease, for if there happened to be a refrac- 
tory witness, rendering an order of the 
Speaker and the presence of the Sergeant- 
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at-Arms necessary, neither of them would 
be present to discharge their functions. 
He therefore humbly threw out the sug- 
gestion which he had made. [‘‘ Move, 
move!’’] If it were the pleasure of the 
House, he would be ready to move that all 
the Election Committees be postponed ; 
but he believed he could not do so without 
giving notice of the Motion. He would 
therefore now give notice that he would 
again call the attention of the House to 
this subject to-morrow. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that 
perhaps the noble Lord would allow him to 
suggest that before he made his Motion he 
would read the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. G. W. HOPE, as one of the Mem- 
bers of the House whose return was peti- 
tioned against, protested against the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord. The Committee 
in his (Mr. Hope’s) case was appointed ; 
inquiries had been made which induced him 
to believe that there was no good founda- 
tion for the petition, and he and other hon. 
Members in his position ought not to be 
kept in suspense. 
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REFORM OF THE CORPORATION OF 
LONDON BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department not to proceed with the 
Bill at the morning sitting fixed for to- 
mortow. Surely the right hon, Gentle- 
man was not prepared to say that the sub- 
ject would not keep for another month after 
the many postponements which it had al- 
ready undergone. He (Sir John Shelley) 
and other metropolitan Me~ bers had strong 
objections to the Bill, and this was not the | 
period of the Session at which it could be } 
satisfactorily discussed. He hoped the | 
right hon. Gentleman would not thrust it } 
down the throats of hon. Members at the | 
close of the Session. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he could | 
assure his hon. Friend that he had no wish 
to thrust the Bill down the throats of the 
House. The Bill had been postponed for 
many years, and he was not prepared to say 
that it might not be postponed for another 
year; but when his hon. Friend spoke of 
a month’s delay being of no importance, it 
was right the House should understand 
that if the Bill were not considered this Ses- 
sion there was no probability of its being 
considered till after next Easter. The Bill 
had not emanated from the present or the 
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late Government, but had in substance 
come from a Select Committee of that 
House to which the Bill of last year had 
been referred. If the House thought it 
was not desirable to have morning sittings, 
or to enter on the consideration of any Bill 
of magnitude this Session, he was quite 
ready to defer to the wish of the House ; 
but it must be understood that the Govern- 
ment did not shrink from their duty or from 
the labours which the performance of that 
duty involved. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS wished to say a 
word or two on this subject. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE rose to order. 
He believed it was out of order on the Mo- 
tion for going into a Committee of Ways 
and Means to raise a discussion on a Bill 
of a totally distinct character. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It certainly would be 
out of order to discuss the me:its of the 
Bill; but I understood the Secretary of 
State from the Home Department to rather 
invite the opinion of the House on the 
question of the postponement of the Bill. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS believed that the 
postponement of the Bill would disappoint 
no one anxious to see an honest reform of 
the Corporation. Indeed it would be no 
disappointment if such a measure as that 
proposed by the Government was never 
proposed at all. The Bill was completely 
at variance with the Report of the Select 
Committee. 


Mr. AYRTON was sure that the Liberal 
Members would give a certificate to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had been 
very anxious to slip the Bill through at the 
end of the Session, but that his intention 
had been frustrated by them. 


the late Government. 


FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE LATE GO- 
VERN MENT.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. DISRAELI:—Sir, before you leave 
the chair I wish to make one or two obser- 
vations on the present financial condition 
of the country, which it will be more con- 
venient, perhaps, that I should make now 
than when we are in Committee. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to advert to the 
conduct of the national finances by the late 
Government, and to the condition in which 
we left them, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated generally, what took place under 
our Administration with respect to the 
finances, so fairly that I am not disposed 
in any way to question his statement, 
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being quite sure that if in one rather impor- 
tant particular he conveyed a wrong im- 
pression to the House he did so entirely 
through inadvertence. I may, however, 
remind the House that when we acceded 
to office, and it became my duty to state 
on the part of the Government the position 
in which we found the finances, and the 
ways and means by which we proposed to 
meet the national expenditure, the country 
had scarcely recovered from one of the 
most severe monetary and in some degree 
commercial convulsions that it had ever 
experienced. Indeed, if we were to take 
the amount of commercial disaster as a 
test of the commercial distress and diffi- 
culty, what happened two years ago was 
one of the severest trials that the com- 
mercial classes have experienced in our 
time. It was under those circumstances 
that I was called upon to state to Parlia- 
ment our financial condition, and to pro- 
pose ways and means to the House at 
the commencement of the year 1858. The 
House will remember that there was, on 
that occasion, a deficit of something about 
£4,000,000 which we had to encounter. 
That deficit was met by a proposition on 
the part of the late Government that we 
should put an end to an artificial sinking 
fund which had been instituted some time 
before, and that we should not pay off 
£2,000,000 of Exchequer bonds which 
were becoming due. Those Exchequer 
bonds and that sinking fund formed the 
greatest part of the deficit which we had 
to face ; and it was the opinion of the late 
Government that it was not desirable, 
perhaps not desirable at any moment, but 
certainly not desirable at a moment of com- 
mercial suffering, to make any great increase 
in the taxation of the country in order to re- 
deem debt. It was, I think I may say, 
the unanimous opinion of Parliament that 
we took a right course on that occasion. 
It was the opinion of Parliament that it 
would not be wise, the country being then 
in a state of considerable distress, to lay 
on £4,000,000 of new taxes in order to 
maintain an artificial sinking fund and pay 
off £2,000,000 of Exchequer bonds. I 
do not think it is necessary for me to 
vindicate the course we took on that 
occasion. It has never been objected to 
in this House; but, on the contrary, has 
been unanimously approved of here. All 
the attacks that have been made on it have 
been made out of this Ilouse ; and made 
no doubt in the same spirit and with the 
same machinery as the attacks on those 
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other parts of the policy of the late Go- 
vernment which time has already vindicat- 


ed. The deficit of £4,000,000 would to 


a certain but much smaller degree have 


been increased by the reduction of the in- 
come tax from 7d. to 5d. in that year. 
That reduction had been provided for by 
law, and in the course of the year would 
have effected a decrease in the revenue to 
the amount of £1,000,000. Her Majesty’s 
Government were of opinion that it would 
be most unwise to interfere with that na- 
tural and legal reduction of the income 
tax. They thought there were social and 
political reasons which should influence 
them in that decision, as well as fiscal and 
financial ones. It appeared to them to be 
a matter of the greatest importance that 
the general understanding which prevailed 
between Parliament and the country that 
the income tax was to be gradually re- 
duced, and at a certain period to terminate, 
was one the spirit of which, if not the 
letter, should be observed ; and that we 
could not count on the country rallying 
round the Government in any emergency, 
when a great and unexpected claim was 
made on them, if, on the first occasion 
which presented itself, they found the Mi- 
nister anxious to relieve himself of an en- 
gagement which Parliament had entered 
into with respect to that tax. I think that 
this course, also, was unanimously approved 
of by this House and the country, And 
although there may have been some who 
considered that, under all the cireumstances 
that course was too hazardous, I think I 
may appeal to the state of things under 
the financial management of the late Go- 
vernment as a proof that—irrespective of 
social and political considerations, and look- 
ing only to financial considerations—the 
policy we pursued in respect of that tax 
was, even in a financial view, profitable and 
ultimately beneficial. 

It was supposed, then, by the late Go- 
vernment that we should have to encounter 
in the year 1859-60, in consequence of the 
policy which we recommended Parliament 
to adopt, a deficit of probably not less 
than £3,000,000. We should first have 
to meet another £2,000,000 of Exchequer 
bonds; and then we should have to en- 
counter a deficit of £1,000,000, being the 
second half of the reduction of the income tax 
from 7d. to 5d., only one-half of that reduc- 
tion having come within the year 1858-9. 
Let me ask now, how have the expectations 
held out by the late Government with re- 
spect to the finances of the country becn 
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realized by the event? Sir, we paid these | 
£2,000,000 of Exchequer bonds out of | 
the balances in the Exchequer. And here 
let me refer to the error which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to me to labour under 
when he assumed the other night that it 
was not the intention of the late Govern- 
ment to pay these £2,000,000 out of the 
balances in the Exchequer, but that we 
would have made some other arrangement 
had it not been for the political and Par- 
liamentary disturbance which led to the 
recent dissolution. That is not the case. 
It was always the intention of the late Go- 
vernment to pay these £2,000.000 out of 
those balances. We found the balances 
in a strong state, and we increased their 
strength by calling for that second 
£1,000,000 of the loan which we were 
entitled to receive under the financial ar- 
rangement sanctioned by the House in 
1858. Ilad we not contemplated paying 
these £2.000.0U0 of Exchequer bonds out 
of the balances, we should not have called 
ov the Bank to pay us that second moiety 
of the loan, but would have allowed that 
portion of the public debt to beeat nguished. 
But we called for that seeond £1 .V00,000 in 
order that we might meet those £2,000, 0U0 | 
of Exchequer bonds and that we should not 
be under the necessity of postponing their | 
payment. Low, then, were we to meet! 
the rest of the contempated deficiency. 
Well, Sir, we had anticipated that we 
should meet it by a surplus of revenue over 
the year’s income as we had estimated it. 
I had estimated the revenue as some- 
thing slightly under, in round numbers, 
£64,000,000. I do not think it necessary 
to vindicate the calculation of the Govern- 
mentin respect of every item of that estimate. 
When at the commencement of the finan- 
cial year, you have to offer an estimate to 
the House of the resources of the country 
it never has been expected that every one 
of those items must realize exactly the sum 
named in the estimate, because they must. 
after all, to a great extent be hypothetical. 
All you have to expect from the person 
who has the management of your finances 
is that his estimate should on the whole 
prove adequate to the oceasion, and that | 
the sum realized should not generally fall | 
short of the sum offered to the considera- | 
tion of the House. With every care, an | 
estimate of revenue which takes a whole | 
year to accrue, must vary from any 
human caleulation ; but if you find that. 
the result equals or exceeds the sum | 
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which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has held out as that which the country 
might expect, I think you must admit that 
in that respect at least he has done his 
duty. Now, what happened in the year 
1858-9 for which the late Government are 
responsible? Qur estimate was under 
£64,000,000 ; we received £65,500,UU0 ; 
an excess over the estimate of £1,500,0U0. 
That excess would have furnished us with 
resources to meet the decline in the re- 
venue occasioned by the second £1,000,000 
of the reduction of the income tax, and 
have also left a sufficient surplus. It has 
no doubt been stated that that surplus of 
£1,500,000 was not so general a one as 
could be desired, because it was in a great 
measure furnished under the head ** Miscel- 
laneous,”’ a portion of the revenue on which 
we cannot place general reliance. That is 
perfectly true. It was foreséen by Her 
Majesty’s late Government. At the end 
of the year, after the third quarter, when 
it became my duty to consider generally 
our finances, and prepare for the exposition 
which was to take place at the commence- 
ment of April, we deducted the whole of 
the ** Miscellaneous”? from the actual sur- 
plus, whieh left the actnal surplus at a sum 
varying from £°V00,000 to £1,000,000. 
We then made arrangements, which, partly 
by the extension of the ld. stamp to a 
variety of instruments referred to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night, and partly by the reduction of some 
expenditure, would leave an amply sufficient 
balance in the Exchequer. That is a gene- 
ral view of the probable condition of the Ex- 
chequer at the beginning of this financial 
year had it not been for the occurrence of 
events of great political importance. Under 
those circumstances I think I may claim 
for the late Government that their financial 
policy was sound in principle and prudent 
in administration. This is my answer to 
those who for a considerable time have 
alarmed the country by statements that 
the finances of the nation have been con- 
ducted upon a hand-to-mouth system—that 
they had been managed in a slovenly man- 
ner, and that our successors would find our 
Exchequer in a most perilous and difficult 
position. On the contrary, Sir, nothing 
we did in the arrangement of our national 
engagements was done without the concur- 
rence, the unanimous concurrence, of the 
Ilouse of Commons ; and I think that the 
course of events has completely vindicated 
the policy which we pursued, and whieh 
the Jlouse of Commons sanctioned. We 
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did not waste our resources in maintaining to give a fair and candid support to the 
an artificial sinking fund; but after the present Administration, let us contem- 
great disasters of November 1857, by the plate the course he recommends us to take. 
measures we adopted we avoided pressing Now, Sir, I will, in the first place, say 
upon an industrious people smarting under | that to the decision at which the Govern- 
a great disaster. ment has arrived of dealing with this deti- 

Sir, I have already mentioned that at the ciency by taxation, and not by raising a 
commencement of the year political events loan, | give an unqualified approbation. I 
of a grave nature occurred which entirely do not mean to say that there are not 
changed the aspect of affairs and the posi- | occasions in which, even in times of peace, 
tion of the Government with respect to the recourse may be had toa loan. Every one 
finances. It became necessary. very early | knows that such emergencies may arise— 
in the year, that a great increase should but they must be emergencies; and only 
be made in the Estimates for the navy ; | twice in the experience of the generation 
and not only a great present increase, be- | that 1 am addressing have such great emer- 
cause we had to contemplate circumstances | gencies arisen. 1 am not prepared broadly 
which might possibly occur to render neces- | to lay down that even the question of nation- 
sary a still further increase in the navy al defences, which I understand is to be 
and a great addition to our military expen- | brought before the House, is not one of these 
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diture. The House is perfectly aware of 
what was the reason of the course we took, 
and also of the occurrences in Europe. Is 
there one on either side of the House that 
can blame the Government for the policy 
which they recommended the House to 
adopt? Is there any one in the country 
who can blame the late Government? On 
the contrary, I believe, with very slight 
exceptions, the eonduct of that Govern- 
ment has received general approbation ; 
and no one questions, although it resulted 
no doubt in a deficiency of between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000, that this 
was an expenditure called for by the inter- 


ests of the country—by the highest inter- | 


ests of the country—and that no man wor- 
thy of the position of a Minister, no man 


worthy the name of a Minister, could have | 


shown himself in the House who, at such 
& moment, was not prepared to make 
the necessary arrangements for the crisis 
which at the beginning of the year seemed 
fast approaching. Now, Sir, our succes- 


| exceptions. 1 give no opinion on the pre- 
| sent occasion on so wide a subject, which 
requires the most careful investigation and 
| the closest reflection. But I say that there 
was nothing in the expenditure incurred by 
the late Government, and sanetioned and 
entirely approved by their successors— 
there was nothing in the nature and 
amount to justify recourse to a loan. Its 
amount, though considerable, was not of 
that largeness which in this country is 
generally associated with sums raised in 
that manner. Treating it as £5,000,000 
to use around number, we must recollect 
that there had been a reduction of taxa- 
tion to the amount of £2,000,000, only 
within a year and a half; and I think 
the wisdom of the step that was then taken 
_is made manifest by the position in which 
| we now find ourselves, and in the course 
| the Chancellor of the Exchequer has re- 
‘commended us to adopt. Great as may 
be the objections to his proposition, and 
great as may be the difficulties he may 





sors have had to meet the difficulties from | have to encounter, every one of us feels 
which we should not have shrunk, and of | what an advantage it is to him that in 
which, of course, we are conscious. What, making to us this proposition he applies to 
I have said I have said in vindication of | a people who must feel that the Govern. 
our conduct; and I hope the House will | ment of the country on this subject of the 





so far think I have not said it at too great 
length. They must remember that this is 
the only time that, on the part of myself 
and my colleagues, I have noticed those 
continuous and false attacks made on our 
financial administration by those who influ- 
ence public opinion. 

Perfectly aware of the difficulties of 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has succeeded me, and anxious on 
this subject as I am, and as I appre- 
hend every Gentleman in this House is 


income tax has already and at considerable 
hazard maintained its faith. The reduction 
of the income tax from 7d. in the pound to 
5d. was an act which put the country in 
good humour, and made them feel that 
this financial weapon was one which the 
Government of the country was not in- 
clined to have recourse to except under 
| extraordinary circumstances—except under 
‘emergency. Now, Sir, admitting that the 
Government are perfectly justified in the 
course they have taken, and approving of 
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their determination not to have recourse to | hon. Gentleman contemplates obtaining no 
a loan when the expenditure which we less a sum than £4,000,000. Now, Sir, 
have to defray is one which, I think, the|I think it very unfortunate that at this 
country ought at all times to be able, when | time, with the year 1860 so near at 


necessary, to meet in times of peace with- 
out borrowing, I would ask the House to 
consider the mode in which this taxation 
is to be raised. I would first, however, 
observe that totally irrespective of the bad 
financial policy of raising unnecessarily, 
in times of peace, money by loans, I 
can imagine nothing more impolitic, (as 


hand, the right hon. Gentleman should 
have been forced to deal with the income 
tax. But I admit, and admit it freely, 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case—though I could contemplate that the 
adoption of that tax to a less extent was 
possible—the right hon. Gentleman was 
forced to adopt that tax to a very con- 





regards the opinion of Europe of our po- | siderable extent as a means of supply ; and 
sition, than that, at the first moment of | if that be the case I do not think it is for 
pressure, when an amount of £4,000,000 | the House—approving of the general policy 
or £5,000,000 is required to place the! and acknowledging the necessity of the 
armaments of the country in a proper right hon. Gentleman—I do not think it is 





state, to make it appear that this power- 
ful and wealthy country is unable to de- 
fray such an expenditure without resorting 
to extraordinary measures. A loan under 
present circumstances must have produced 
a very bad effect, and must very much 
have influenced the opinion of the world as 
to our spirit and resources. Therefore, 
totally irrespective of the financial impolicy 
of a loan, I say nothing could have been 
more impolitic as regards the notions of 


foreign Powers, than having recourse to) 


such a means of raising money. But now, 
Sir, as to the means by which these taxes 
are to be raised. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
proposed two measures. There are two 
sources from which his Ways and Means are 
to be derived. With regard to the third 
Resolution, which we shall very soon have 
before us—that, I mean, which relates tothe 
malt credit—I will not make any remark at 
present further than saying that I think it 
would have been as well, when the right 
hon. Gentleman was taking so considerable 
a step, and was dealing with a credit which 
is recognized by Acts of Parliament, that he 
should have endeavoured to attain a greater 
result. The right hon. Gentleman may 
look forward to dealing yet further with 
this source of supply ; but if that be the 
case I think it is a reason why a greater 
result might have been obtained at the 
present moment. No doubt some incon- 
venience if not injury must be occasioned 
by the change; and considering the op- 
position and prejudices to which it will 
naturally give rise, I think it is a ques: 


tion whether the right hon. Gentleman) 


might not now have obtained a greater 
result than the £750,000 which he expects 
from his proposal. But passing that over, 


I come to the means by which the right | 
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for the House to split straws as to the 
particular amount he is to raise. So far, 
therefore, as that point is concerned, I 
should not object to the amount of the tax 
which the right hon. Gentleman has pro- 
posed. But, Sir, in so doing, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my opinion that all 
those arguments which have been offered 
to the House before, and even recently, 
against the property and income tax be- 
coming a permanent source of our revenue 
are not in any way invalidated by the con- 
cession which the House may choose to 
|make in this emergency. The property 
/and the income tax is, according to the 
} opinion of the House, to be retained for 
lemergencies. We all admit that we are 
/now going to deal with circumstances which 
|are not of an ordinary character, and I, in 
|agreeing, so far as my opinion and influ- 
| ence go, to the proposition of the Govern- 
| ment, not only see no reason to change the 
|opinion with respect to the tax which I 
' have always expressed, but I do not recog- 
| nize that this proposition, if acceded to, at 
all interferes with that settlement of 1860 
|to which we have always looked forward. 
But, Sir, although I am prepared to sup- 
port the proposition of the Government on 
principle, I confess I should be greatly in- 
clined in practice to modify it. I was not 
at all persuaded by any of the observations 
which fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
—I have not been influenced by the further 
consideration which I have given to the 
subject, nor by the information which has 
reached me from many quarters, and from 
the representatives of many classes—that 
the mode in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man means to levy this special income 
tax, namely, in the course of six months, 
instead of spreading it over the year, is 
one that is at all necessary. That it is 
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an arrangement against which many grave 
objections may be offered I think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself will hardly deny. 
It certainly adds to the severity of the 
pressure generally ; it in some particular 
instances accomplishes positive injustice ; 
and, thirdly, it is not only highly incon- 
venient, but in some cases may prove abso- 
lutely impracticable. I will not trouble 
the House now, because the Committee 
will be rather the occasion for that, by 
giving instances, but they are numerous 
and they are varied, and I will answer for 
this, that the more discussion goes on, and 
the more this proposition is before the 
country, the more numerous will be the 
objections and the more precise will be the 
eases of indvidual injustice and injury. 
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If that general description of the objections / 


to this arrangement be a just one, I can- 
not see why the right hon. Gentleman 
should insist on retaining that portion of 
his scheme. What we want to do is this 
—that these £4,000,000 shall not beadded, 
either in whole or in part, to our perma- 
nent incumbrances, but shall be defrayed 
out of the taxes of the country. If the 
House is in that mood, as I believe it is, 
it can give the right hon. Gentleman a 
first-rate security; and I cannot under- 
stand that any Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
much less one of the resources of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with first-rate securities 
for raising £4,000,000, will not be able to 
obtain the accommodation that he requires 
without visiting with unnecessay severity 
and annoyance the great body of the tax- 
payers. I should, therefore—although I 
trust it may be unnecessary—feel inclined, 
when we get into the Committee, to move 
an Amendment which will consist in the 
omission of the last two lines and a half of 
the first Resolution, which would render 
this vexatious arrangement nugatory, and 
at the same time give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman all the resources he desires. 

Now, Sir, I have touched on the con- 
duct of the finances by the late Go- 
vernment, and I have, I hope, not under- 
rated the difficulties which the proposi- 
tions made by Her Majesty’s Government 
present. I offer it as much support as 
I think financial schemes have a right to 
expect. All such plans are open to criti- 
cism ; modifications are sometimes offered, 
and occasionally accepted. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will accept this. I 
am not offering any opposition to what 
is called direct taxation. I have no desire 
to diminish the amount of direct taxa- 
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tion which at present exists in our finan 
cial scheme, but that it may take a 
form less unjust and inconvenient. I 
have long believed that it was possible 
to raise the same amount of direct tax- 
ation as is raised at present, without 
having recourse to an income tax, the 
objections to which never can be cured, 
but which objections are never felt at a 
moment of public emergency, when you 
appeal, and rightly appeal, to the higher 
feelings of the country. Therefore in times 
of war, or even in warlike times though 
not times of war, this is an instrument 
which a Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
always appeal to with confidence ; which 
adds greatly, if not abused, to the influence 
of this country with foreign countries, and 
is, in fact, as important to this country as 
her fleets and her armies. The conscious- 
ness that this country can by a single tax, 
if necessary, at a moment raise a sum as 
great as those loans which despotic mo- 
narchs raise with so much difficulty at a 
high rate of interest—the knowledge that 
we can by a single Vote in the Ways and 
Means of the year give to our Sovereign 
as much as the loans raised to sanction in- 
vasion and aggression abroad, is one of the 
great facts which influence the minds of 
nations and Cabinets, and is a source of 
strength to England which is incalculable. 
Now that is one of the reasons why you 
should not fritter away these means of re- 
cruiting your Treasury; and although there 
may be occasions when you should appeal 
to thé income tax—at times of great com- 
mercial change, or to enable us to effect 
some important fiscal reform, the House 
ought not to encourage the introduction 
of the income tax as an habitual feature 
of the financial scheme, and they should 
take every means consistently with sound 
finance that there shall be a weapon in our 
armoury not used for trifling and common 
purposes. 

Sir, having touched on these two points, 
there is one other, before I sit down, to 
which I feel it my duty to call the attention 
of the House, and that is the general condi- 
tion of our finances. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has had some difficulty to encounter 
this year. The prospect of next year, under 
ordinary circumstances, is more perplexing; 
and the financial position of this country in 
a time of peace is one which ought not to be 
passed over without notice. We are now 
raising @ revenue of nearly £70,000,000 
per annum in time of peace. There is no 
country that can go on raising £70,000,000 
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per annum in time of peace with impunity. 
England cannot, and if England cannot no 
country can. Then how are we to meet 
this great and growing evil? It is useless 
to throw the blame upon the Government, 
of whatever party it may be formed. There 
are no persons so interested in the econo- 
mical administration of the country as the 
Government of the day, of whatever party 
it is formed. The struggle against ex- 
penditure is always a struggle between the 
Government and the public, or between 
the Government and public events. The 
position of a Minister is much more easy 
and much more agreeable when he has not 
to lay on taxes; and there is nothing 
which has led so much to the destruction 
of Governments and to the injury of par- 
ties as having to deal with the state of 
national finance in periods of confusion or 
deficit. Therefore we shall do nothing by 
making declamatory speeches, cither in this 
House or in the country, and by enforcing 
what is called an economical administra- 
tion, unless we ourselves take the question 
in hand and see how far we may assist the 
Government in that great and absolutely 
necessary result. Now, Sir, a great deal 
is said about the expenditure of the civil 
service of this country, and I hear sometimes 
that we are to obtain great results from re- 
ducing the Civil Service Estimates. I look 
upon that as quite delusive. The civil 
Government of this country, on the whole, 
is an economical Government, and if you 
analyze the expenditure for the civil ser- 
vice in the Estimates you will find that it 
is an expenditure really for the advantage, 
the welfare, and the advancement of the 
great body of the people. The adminis- 
tration of justice, the education of the 
people, and the health of the people, are 
the three great sources of expenditure 
It may be, and is, no doubt, true that 
some of the principles upon which these 
measures are founded, and changes re- 
commended, may be exaggerated in their 
application. There may be, and is, no 
doubt, in the administration some expendi- 
ture that might be avoided. Here and 
there a job may be detected, but if you 
look to the main objects and the main 
results, what are they? You have an ex- 
penditure to ensure order, to ensure the 
education, and to ensure the health of the 
people. Why, those are the three great 
sources of public wealth: an educated, an 
orderly, and, above all, a healthy people— 
these are three of the principal sourecs of 
public wealth ; and if we in a moment of 
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difficulty make war upon this expenditure 
for civil service, and reduce the machinery 
which occasions these three great items 
for these three great ends, we really are 
making war on the civilization of England; 
we are making war on that progress which 
every one of us is so fond of appealing to, 
and so ready to assert. Therefore, Sir, I 
hold, that although these Civil Service Es- 
mates, as all Estimates, should be prepared 
with great care, and revised with great 
strictness, this is not the source from which 
we can obtain that relief and those Ways 
and Means for which the country lan- 
guishes, Now, Sir, let us approach the 
great source of expenditure in this coun- 
try. The Military Estimates are enor- 
mously increased. If we are to follow 
the advice of some, I may say even of 
many, in this House and in the country, 
they would be further increased to a great 
extent. Vast as is the expenditure, we 
are still told that the defences of this 
country are most imperfect. Vast as have 
been the preparations we are still told that 
the honour of England is not safe, and 
that it becomes us to make still further ex- 
ertions—that our fiecets must be increased 
—that our armies should be increased, and 
that other means should be taken which 
should render the position of the country 
more satisfactory. Then what are the 
Ways and Means by which you are to en- 
counter this? You have great difficulty ia 
meeting the burdens which are now ne- 
cessary for you to bear—How are you to 
encounter that future prospect which is so 
frequently held out to you of further expen- 
diture for your armaments and for your 
defences? Now, Sir, I have once or twice, or 
oftener, and I am afraid even to weariness, 
endeavoured to impress on this House that 
when you come to public expenditure on a 
great scale, expenditure depends upon po- 
licy. When we who sit in this House dilate 
upon the expenditure of the country and 
deplore the waste of our resources, and then 
call upon the Ministry to reduce the expen- 
diture and to administer with more ability 
the Ways and Means placed at its com- 
mand—when we do this we are in fact 
doing nothing. The Ministry only maintains 
that expenditure on the whole which the 
policy of the country demands, and you are 
responsible for that policy. Now, Sir, what 
is the policy of this country at this mo- 
ment? And what are our prospects? If 
you want reduction of expenditure you must 
look to your policy, and at this moment 
there are two points of policy which you 
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must not neglect if you are sincere in your | Powers. Sir, the moment those Powers 
determination that this country shall not | attend that Congress or Conference they 
be involved in financial perplexities from cease to be neutral. The moment those 
which it will require the greatest sacri- neutral Powers attend that Congress or 
fices to rescue it. There are two points Conference not only do they cease to be 
of policy pressing upon us at this mo-/| neutral, but they become responsible alike 
ment, upon which it becomes both Houses | for the past and the present. I make no criti- 
of Parliament to fix their eye closely, and cism upon the peace which has been arrived 
to require from those who are responsible | at. The Emperor of the French was de- 
for the administration of our affairs pre- | hounced a few months ago because he 
cise views and accurate knowledge. A | would make war. The Emperor of the 
little while ago—not more than two months | French is now denounced beeanse he will 
—a European war seemed to be impending, | make peace. But let us look to the posi- 
and a most sanguinary struggle in one Enro- | tion of England with reference to the start- 
pean country had commenced. But that war | ling transaction at Villafranca. Two things 
has terminated in a manner most unexpect- have happened. First of all we have a 


ed, and even at this moment the House has 
scarcely recovered from the surprise with 
which they received the news that a 
struggle which some thought might have 
lasted for years had suddenly closed. Now, 
we took no part in the transactions which 
led to that war. It was the policy of the 
late Government, under these cireum- 
stances, to maintain a strict and an im- 
partial neutrality. That was misrepre- 
sented at the time, but the country has, I 
believe, already done us justice in that re- 
spect. Although, from some of the speeches 
that were delivered from this side of the 
House during the last debate at which I 


| peace; and I am not prepared to treat that 
'peace with the contemptuousness which 
/some persons have already exhibited for 
\it. I believe peace to be a great blessing. 
I believe that there is no country in the 
|world that benefits more by peace than 
'England ; though, materially speaking, 
| peace is more necessary to every country 
‘in Europe than it is to England. Well, 
(then, we have gained this great result ; 
‘and it has already given an impulse to 
/our commerce and stimulated the enter- 
| prise of our citzens. That is a great bless- 
‘ing. But if I look to the political and 


| os : : : 
i diplomatic considerations connected with 


had the honour to assist from the benches | this peace, what do I see ? I find, not only 
opposite, it was supposed that our succes-| that we have peace, but that we have 
sors were on the eve of pursuing a policy of a | a peace settled without disturbing that po- 





very different character—altough it was to | 
instal a policy of a very different character 
that the change of Government took place 


—yet no svoner were the new Govern- | 


ment in office than | had the satisfaction 
of hearing, and both sides of the [louse 
had the satisfaction of hearing, that they 
intended to follow the footsteps, as to 
foreign affairs, which had been traced 
by their predecessors. Well, Sir, that was 
a satisfactory statement, and cireumstances 
and events have since occurred of such im- 
portance, and with such rapidity, as to add 
immensely to the value of that statement. 
There has been an armistice which produced 
a peace, which is welcomed by every one, 
not only with the interest and satisfaction 
which peace always produces, but in this 
country {think with still greater satisfaction 
because we were not at all mixed up with 
the commencement of the struggle, and are 
not in any way responsible for its conclu- 
sion. Now, | hear that there is a prospect 
of a Congress, or Conference as it has been 
called ; and that that Congress or Confer- 
ence is to be attended by the neutral 


lineal equilibrium which England bas al- 
ways declared to be one of her main ob- 
jects. Is that no slight- matter to us? 
I say, therefore, viewing the startling events 
that have occurred in Italy from an Eng- 
lish point of view, that both because they 
give us peace and because they give us 
a peace which respects that balance of 
power for which we ourselves have lavished 
such millions of treasure and such thou- 
sands of lives, we, as Englishnien, ought 
to look upon the transaction with satisfac- 
tien, All the fruits of it which are satis- 
factory we reap, and we are not in any 
way responsible for anything connected 
with it which others may deem unsatis- 
factory. Will you thrust yourselves, then, 
into a business with which you have no 
connection, and in relation to which, you 
stand in a good position? Will you 
thrust yourselves into it from,pure public 
vanity — merely that you may be able to 
say that England has had a hand in the 
settlement of the world? Some of those 
settlements rise like exhalations and disap- 
pear like exhalations. Will you quit the 
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vantage ground that you now occupy, and 
for such mean and vain objects will you 
force yourselves into Congresses and Con- 
ferences? Will you enter into engage- 
ments which may produce only confusion 
to this country, which may involve you in 
proceedings most injurious to your re- 
sources, and from which you may only reap 
disorder and distress? Why, Sir, in 1815, 
when you had the Congress of Vienna, 
England could not refuse to send repre- 
sentatives to that assembly. England 
had taken too great a part and too ac- 
tive a part for a series of years to shrink 
from the responsibility of her own conduct. 
But what were the engagements that you 
entered into at the Congress of Vienna? 
Why you entered into engagements at the 
Congress of Vienna which the British Mi- 
nister, when he went to that Congress, 
never contemplated; and if it had been 
known beforehand that he would haveplaced 
his signature to them an alarmed and in- 
dignant House of Commons would have 
prevented him from repairing to that august 
assembly. Why, by the great Treaty of 
Vienna you have guaranteed her Saxon 
provinces to Prussia. It was by an acci- 
dent, it was by the representation of an 
urgent necessity at that Congress, that 
England was entrapped, I may say, into 
one of the most solemn and unqualified 
covenants that a country ever entered into. 
We are told now by those who place such 
a construction upon the conduct of our 
allies, even of those who have been faithful 
to us, that the next war is to be a war 
against Prussia. How will you stand if 
there is a war between any great Power 
and Prussia, with this guarantee in ex- 
istence, which you entered into at the Con- 
gress of Vienna? And now, if we send 
Ministersto Congresses and Conferences—I 
do not care where they meet, whether at 
Zurich or Paris—what do you send them 
todo? Either to do nothing, when they 
will be only symbols of your insignifi- 
cance ; or to enter into engagements which 
must involve you in increased expenditure 
and increased responsibility. If you had 
thought proper to join in the struggle for 
the freedom of Italy—if you had been in- 
volved in the war yourselyes—you could 
not, as men of honour—you could not, 
as a community possessing self-respect— 
refuse to attend the Congress which was 
to wind up the results of your own energy 
and interference ; you could not shrink 
from the responsibility. But when—be it 
by good fortune as some think, or by sound 
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policy as I maintain—your councils have 
saved you from this interference, and have 
saved you from this responsibility, are 
you at the last moment, from some weak 
feeling, some ebullition of disappointed 
vanity, to be entrapped into attending 
this Congress or Conference; and are you 
there to enter into arrangements and en- 
gagements which must lead you to an in- 
creased peril to these finances which already 
require your strictest criticism and most 
eareful administration. Here is one point 
of policy which will influence your expendi- 
ture, and to which I pray the House to 
give their most earnest consideration. 
Now, let us see if there is not one pos- 
sibly of still greater importance connect- 
ed with these public transactions, and 
with the finances of the country, which 
this House will be wanting in their duty 
to their constituents and the country if 
they neglect. We have this peace before 
us, aud I maintain that the arrangement, 
such as we know of it, inasmuch as it gives 
us peace, and gives us a peace founded 
upon the existing equilibrium of power, is 
one that ought to be satisfactory to English- 
men and English statesmen. I know there 
are persons who will be dissatisfied. I 
know that even in this country, and in 
other countries certainly, there are men— 
honest and honourable men undoubtedly— 
but who take upon public affairs so exag- 
gerated a view, and one s0 ill-founded, that 
they cannot believe that in transactions of 
this kind men are at all influenced by con- 
siderations of common sense. I know that 
there are persons who are disappointed. I 
know there are persons who had expected 
that the Emperor of the French—a Roman 
Catholic prince, the first Child of the 
Church, and exercising—by consent, to a 
large degree no doubt, of the people—an 
arbitrary and a despotic sway—was about 
to establish in Italy the Protestant religion 
and the British constitution. You cannot 
argue with men who entertain such delu- 
sions ; but these are men who to a certain 
extent influence public opinion, and it has 
often been through such views that coun- 
tries have been involved in war. Now, we 
we are to view this plan as it relates to 
Englishmen, to England, and to English 
interests. I maintain that the arrange- 
ment is one that, on the whole, is entitled 
to our respect—that an arrangement which 
gives us peace, and gives us peace founded 
on no disturbance of the political balance of 
power, is one that we ought to weleome— 
if not with enthusiasm, at Icast with re- 
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apect. I am told, indeed, that this peace | nent one, is he to be held up asa Prince 
is to be disapproved of—and I have heard whom no one can trust, because he has 
that it is disapproved of by English states- not, when he signed the articles of peace, 
men, because—singular reason—the Em- done that which no State or Potentate ever 
peror of the French has not realized the yet did—realized the programme which he 
programme with which he commenced the published before he declared war? Now, 
war. I should like to know whoever did Sir, upon our conduct in this respect en- 
realize on peace the purpose for which he | tirely depends the financial condition of this 
commenced war. Compare the manifesto country. I give credit to the Princes who 
of any state or country—I care not what | signed those articles of peace, for the mo- 
the form of its government ; it may even | tives which induced them to agree to that 
be the United States of America— compare | peace, and for the peace to which they 
the original manifesto upon which the war | have agreed. I hope and I believe it may 
was declared—the avowed purpose for which | be permanent. But let us do our best to 
war was waged—with the final pacification, | /make it permanent. It is a peace which 
and I defy you to bring an instance in E is favourable to the traditionary policy of 
which the objects of the war have been | England and it is alike our duty and our 
fully or even in a great degree reali-| interest to cherish and maintain it. We 
zed. Take the late war with Russia, I | ought not to encourage those maligners, 
remember hearing the noble Lord the ; who have'not English interests, who have not 
Prime Minister himself announce that he | a traditionary policy to maintain, to destroy 
was most disappointed at the peace to | that which those interests and the interests 
which he himself had acceded. Did he of humanity alike require. Giving these 
not send a special Minister to Paris in order | Princes and potentates credit for sincerity, 
to oppose the arrangements which were | what should be the course of the English 
proposed by some of his allies, and which, | Government ? What is that second point 
he said, were in direct violation of the ob- | of policy to which I would direct the atten- 
jects of the war? From the very time | tion of the House and which it is our duty 
that peace was concluded with Russia, did | at this moment earnestly to impress upon 
we not hear, not only in England, but in| the Government as the line of policy they 
almost every country, constant lamentations | should follow? If we are to have peace 
that it was a war waged for a great pur- | —if peace has been signed by one of the 
pose, which was only partially accomplish- | greatest actors in the war, on the ground 
ed. Ido not blame the peace that was | that he shrank from the responsibility of a 
made with Russia. I supported that peace. | general war—if those articles at Villa- 
I think it was wise to have peace with | franca are animated by a sincere spirit— 
Russia, and I think that certain objects| and I will believe they are so animated, 
were attained which were of public benefit; | what is the course for England? Not to 
but that any one, much more a Minister of | go to Congresses and Conferences in fine 
State, should impugn the conduct of one} dresses and ribands, to enjoy the petty 
who was still our ally, because he had en- | vanity of settling the fate of petty Princes. 
tered into a peace which does not entirely | No ; but to go to your great Ally the Em- 
agree with his programme, is, to my mind, | peror of the French; give him credit for 
oneof the most unaccountableand inconceiv- | the motives which have animated and in- 
able of incidents. Between the manifesto! fluenced him, and say, ‘ If you are in 
that declares war and the articles of peace | favour of peace—if, at a great hazard to 
that are signed a great many important] the mere reputation of the hour you have 
events occur, which enlighten the mind,| terminated this war, join with us in 
which mature the experience, and instruct | securing that peace by the only mode by 
the action of those who are carrying on} which peace can be secured. Revive and 
the war ; and a great deal happened be-| restore, and even increase, the good feel- 
tween the manifesto of Milan and the| ing which once existed—which I hope still 
articles of peace at Villafranca, which I | exists between the two countries of Eng- 
should have thought might have modified | land and France—-prove by the diminution 
the views and taught some lessons to the | of your armaments, that you are sincerely 
most arrogant conqueror and tle most} anxious, as we believe you are, for the peace 
determined invader. And because a Prince | of Europe and of the world, and we will 
takes a wise and moderate view of affairs| join you in a spirit of reciprocal confi- 
and makes a peace, which I hope and be-|dence—and animating alike the industry 
lieve has the elements of being a perma-|of both nations, thus achieve conquests 
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far more valuable than Lombardy, far 
more valuable than those wild dreams of 
a regeneration ever promised but never 
accomplished.’’ Have we not great ad- 
vantages at this moment for accomplishing 
such a policy? Have we not a Govern- 
ment whose boast it is that they possess 
the confidence of the French Emperor ? 
We were told that it was entirely owing to 
the absence of some of those distinguished 
Statesmen opposite from the Treasury 
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bench, that Italy was involved in war ; | 
that, had they been in power, the Em- | 
peror of the French would never have | 


taken a single step without consulting 
them; that so unbounded was the con- 


fidence that existed between those emi- | 


nent Statesmen and that illustrious Prince 
that, except such slight matters as sign- 
ing the articles of peace there is hardly 
any subject upon which he would not 
have previously taken their advice. Well, 
Sir, here is a good opportunity for the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to prove the influence of the English 
Government, and to act a great part in 
Europe. Instead of going to Congresses 
and Conferences for petty objects, in which 
England has no interest, but which may 
involve England in great disaster, let 
the noble Lord prove to the world that 
England is a Power that possesses and 
exercises a great influence, especially with 
France, by accomplishing that which is 
much more important than formal articles 
of peace; by bringing about that which 
will put an end for ever to the doubts on 
the sincerity of Princes ; which will speak 
to every cabin and cottage in both countries 
as well as to the Ilouses of Parliament 
and places of high resort; which will prove 
to the national conviction of the great 
countries of Europe that peace is the 
policy of their rulers. Let us terminate 
this disastrous system of rive] expenditure 
and mutually agree, with no hypocrisy, 
but in a manner and under circumstances 
which can admit of vo doubt—by a redue- 
tion of armaments—that peace is really 
our policy. Then, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer may look forward with no apprelen 
sion to his next budget, and England may 
then aciually witness the termination of 
the income tax, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER:—Sir, as the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken has addressed him- 
self in so considerable a portion of his 
speech to matters immediately connected 
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with my department, I hope it will not be 
thought unbecoming of me to avail myself 
of this opportunity of making some re- 
marks to the House. I will confine my- 
self, in the first instance, to those mat- 
ters which are immediately connected with 
finance; and in order not unduly to tres- 
pass on the time of the House, I will begin 
by dismissing from consideration all that 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech touching finance which is retrospec- 
tive, and which aimed at a justification of 
the financial measures of the late Govern- 
ment. No imputation has been cast on 
them in any of the proposals of the pre- 
sent Government, or in any of the remarks 
with which those proposals have been ac- 
I do not wish to give an 


the late Government. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| companied. 
| opinion on the statements of the right hon. 

| Gentleman; but I confess I was not able 

| to follow his figures. When he spoke of a 

surplus revenue of £1,500,000, I must’ 
confess it was a surplus of a description 

new to me, and, as far as I know, to finan- 

cial computation. The only surplus I know 

of worthy of diseussion, and especially of 
a retrospective discussion, is the surplus 

of income over expenditure. But the sur- 

| plus of the right bon. Gentleman on whieh 

|he dwelt at some length with paternal 
fondness, as proving the soundness of the 
finance of the late Administration, was not 
that, but simply the surplus of actual in- 
come over estimated income, That is all 
very well, as far as it goes, to prove that 
the right hon. Gentleman made up his 
estimates of the income of the year with 
perfect propriety and according to ordi- 
nary rules; but it is of very little value 
with reference to determining the actual 
financial condition of the country, which de- 
pends upon relations not between real and 
the previously conjectured income, but be- 
tween money you have actually got, and 
money you have spent or have undertaken 
tospend. And here has been a rather cou- 
siderable difference ; for, while what I may 
call the fancy surplus of the right hon. 
Gentleman was £1,500,000, the actual 
surplus of income over expenditure for the 
past year was only £800,000, or about a 
moiety of his estimate. I only make that 
remark to elucidate what I conceive to be 
the true state of the facts. I enter into 
no charges or imputations whatever on 
the Estimates of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I pass to those matters which 
are before the House for their considera- 
tion. It is, however, my duty to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for the generous and 
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candid spirit in which he has discussed the 
financial proposals of the Government. I 
rejoice to hear him express so strongly his 
objection, as a general, but of course not 
an inflexible rule, to a resort to anything in 
the nature of a loan under such circum- 
stances as the present, and I trust we shall 
have a unanimous concurrence among all 
Parliamentary authorities upon that impor- 
tant subject. I have nothing whatever to 
complain of in any portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks; but it is my 
duty to state my views broadly in re- 
spect to some of the suggestions he has 
made. If I understand him rightly, he 
approves of our proposing to raise the defi- 
ciency by means of new taxes; he con- 
siders that the income tax ought to bea 
main source of supply, and approving the 
principles, he declines in a statesmanlike 
spirit to enter into the question, whether 
minor sources of supply might have been 


brought in aid; but, admitting the sub- | 


stance of our proposals, and granting them 
a favourable and candid reception, he at 
the same time reserves to himself the right, 
and almost declares his intention, to pro- | 
pose a modification in what he ealls the | 
mode we have adopted of levying the in- | 
come tax. I should be very sorry, indeed, | 
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or aggravated by the measure I have pro- 
posed. Then with regard to the question 
of injustice I cannot admit that any in- 
justice will be done. I maintain that the 
House of Commons is just as much en- 
titled to tax the country, if it thinks fit, 
in respect to six months of every man’s 
profits as in respect to twelve months of 
those profits. If, indeed, you say, ‘*‘ We 
are going to impose a tax for a year, but 
we shall require everybody to pay up for 
the first six months,’’ undoubtedly it may 
be objected that where there is a change of 
interests the in-coming persons may be re- 
lieved at the expense of their predecessors ; 
but that is not a true representation of this 
proposal, because, although from the ne- 
cessity of the case, arising from the mode 
| of charging the tax, you must in almost 
all cases go upon an annual assessment, 
the real substance and meaning of the pro- 
posal is that the additional 4d. will be 
levied on, and virtually in respect of, the 
first six months of the financial year. 
| There can therefore be no injustice what- 
(ever with regard to the relations between 
‘those who may be occupiers of property, 
or holders of annuities, as to any succes- 
. sion of interests that may take place. If 
‘I understood the right hon. Gentleman 
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to quarrel with the right hon. Gentleman, | | correctly, he would modify the proposal by 
or with any Member of this House, upon a! omitting the last two lines and-a-half of 
mere matter of form, or only of technical | the first Resolution ; and the effect of that 
importance, and especially with reference | alteration would be to impose the tax, not 
to anything that could be justly described upon the first half-year, but upon the en- 
by such a phrase as that of the ‘‘ mode | tire year, and to throw the receipt of the 
of levying the tax ;’’ but when we look to last half of the tax into the year 1860-61, 

the truth of the case I cannot but see—| thereby making it part of the Ways and 
and I think the right hon. Gentleman him- Means, not of the current year, but of the 
self will see—that what he describes as next year. Of course, if that were done, 
the mode of levying the tax is, in fact, the | ‘the question arises how is the gap to be 





whole question, whether you are to borrow | 
or not, and whether you are to have the 
tax or not. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, the six months levy of the tax will 
cause cases of injustice, and that the levy 
of the tax will be impracticable. Now, with 
regard to the impracticability of levying 
the tax, I ask the House to place its con- 


fidence in those able heads of the Revenue | 


Department without whose assurance I 
should not have ventured to stir one step 
with regard to the proposal I have made. 
They assure me that there is no impracti- 
eability in the mode of levying the tax. 
The levy of an income tax is, indeed, 
attended with many great and frequently 
insurmountable difficulties—difficulties that 
cannot be wholly surmounted—but none of 


which will be either rendered insuperable 


filled between the time when you want 
‘ae money and the time when it comes 
in. The answer is that the gap must be 
filled by borrowing. You are tien to bor- 
row in one form or another. I presume 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks that what 
he has suggested in this respect is con- 
sistent with what he has said upon the 
subject of loans. He has said that to go 
to the money-lender, especially for such a 
sum as £5,000,000, would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be a course unworthy of the 
country : but he now proposes, if I under- 
stand him, to go to the money-lender for 
£2,000,000, under circumstances, in my 
opinion, the most objectionable in every 
practical point of view. Whatever you do, 
at any rate, do not lay new burdens and new 
financial difficulties upon 1860. We have 
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done enough already in that respect ; and 
I think no prudent man who takes ever so 
slight a view of the present condition of 
this country would feel disposed to become 
responsible for charging the financial opera- 
tions of that year with additional difficul- 
ties in order to procure present and mo- 
mentary relief. I have not yet had an 
opportunity—and I don’t know when that 
opportunity may occur—of stating fully to 
the House the view which I am disposed 
to take, upon clear conviction, of the con- 
stantly increasing difficulties in the finan- 
cial condition of this country. The matter 
is too serious to attempt to open it ina 
crude or partial manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has treated it, I think, 
too summarily, and has not adequately 
measured the increasing gravity of the 
ease. He thinks, in the first place, as 
respects our peace expenditure, that its 
progress has been natural and legitimate, 
and he also evidently considers that that 
progress is a normal progress and is likely 
to continue and ought to continue. I 
cannot agree with him in that respect, and 
I will state broadly my reasons for the dif- 
ference. It is perfectly true that there is 
a great expansion of social wants and of 
social demands which entail increasing 
calls upon the public purse ; but it is also 
true that up to the year 1853—the last 
year before the Russian war—you had that 
same expansion of wants and demands 
going on. Of course, it had not then ad- 
_ vanced so far, but you had a similar growth 
of new wants aud demands continually 
leading to new expenditure. Up to that 
period, however, you had practically, by 
your wise thrift and economy, been able 
to meet those wants and demands, and 
1853 presented scarecly a perceptible in- 
crease in the public expenditure, the in- 
crease over the expenditure of the country 
ten or fifteen years before being per- 
fectly trifling, though I will not ven- 
ture to state it from memory. But what 
has been the state of things since 1853? 
It is useless to blink the fact that not 
merely within the circle of the public 
departments and of Cabinets, but through- 
out the country at large, and within the 
precincts of this House—the guardians of 
the purse of the people—the spirit of 
public economy has been relaxed ; charges 
upon the public funds of every kind have 
been admitted from time to time upon 
slight examination ; every man’s petition 
and prayer for this or that expenditure has 
been conceded with a facility which I do 
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not hesitate to say you have only to con- 
tinue for some five or ten years longer in 
order to bring the finances of the country 
into a state of absolute confusion, and to 
drive this House to the alternative either 
of imposing permanently the severest taxes 
at their highest standard upon the people, 
or of purchasing an ignominious repose— 
a repose which must soon be broken by 
loud calls for change—by the practice of 
annually borrowing to meet your expendi- 
ture. I demur, therefore, entirely to the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman that 
this growth of the civil expenditure is a 
thing natural, legitimate, normal, and pro- 
portioned to the state and condition of the 
country. I do not say that it ean now be 
kept down to the same standard as before 
1853. Ido not undertake to enter at this 
moment upon the consideration of this 


item or of that ; but I do say there is one) | 


thing essential, and it is that the country 
and the House of Commons should return 
to the temper and spirit which ruled with 
respect to public expenditure chiefly, I 
think, from the period of the first Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, most 
eminently after the Reform Bill, to the 
great honour of that measure, and which 
upon the whole continued to direct the pro- 
ceedings of Governments and to be satis. 
factory to the nation, until about the epoch 
I have named, namely, the outbreak of the 
Russian war. I will mention to the House, 
without going into details, some of the 
matters which they have in prospect. We 
are not now dealing with the tremendous 
question of the national armaments—we 
are not touching on these vast Estimates ; 
but great as the inerease of your Civil 
Estimates is, it is small in comparison with 
what it will be unless this House determine 
to lay a strong hand on the system. There 
is a question about to be put to-night with 
regard to harbours of refuge, when we are 
to act on the Report of a Committee on 
that subject. I think that Committee has 
recommended a public expenditure of about 
£2,500,000, and a public advance of about 
one million and a quarter ; and as I believe 
it would be moderate in all cases of har- 
bours of refuge to say that the cost, when 
they come to be executed, is at least double 
that which was estimated, I think I may 
fairly multiply by two the sums I have 
given, and then the figures will stand 
£5,000,000 of public expenditure, and 
£2,500,000 of public advances. Then you 
are going to rebuild the public offices ; and 
on what scale? How much are they to 
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cost? Will you be satisfied if they cost as 
little as these Houses in which we sit ? 
You have yet done nothing for the National 
Gallery ; but it is agreed on all hands that 
a structure ought to be raised, and that the 
site ought to be enlarged at very great ex- 
pense in order to erect upon it an edifice 
worthy of the country. You bought six 
years ago the valuable site of Burlington 
House ; but it still remains to cover that 
site with buildings proportioned to the pur- 
poses for which it was acquired. We come 
next to our old friends the packet and tele- 
graph contracts. At the present moment 
your packet Estimate is about £1,000,000, 
and you not merely abandon all profit out 
of that portion of your postal service, but 
of this £1,000,000 you pay £600,000 of 
hard money out of the public purse. Is 
this all? I will tell the House the state 
in which I found this matter on coming into 
office. The practice, as is well known, has 
been forthe Government to takethe manage- 
ment of these subjects into their own hands, 
to frame contracts, and then make them 
known to Parliament when the demand is 
made for money to pay them. I am not 
now speaking either in praise or blame, 
but merely describing the system. The 
consequence of that is that at all periods 
there are of course a certain number of 
what may be called pending contracts. 
What does the House suppose was the 
gross amount of those pending contracts 
on our accession to office? Why, Sir, I 
found that the pending contracts—the con- 
tracts that had been more or less enter- 
tained by the Government, but which had 
not yet received the definitive or substantial 
sanction of Parliament—involved guaran- 
tees very nearly to the sum of £600,000 
a year. Now, I cannot admit to the right 
hon. Gentleman that his Estimate is a ra- 
tional or sober one, when in this state of 
things he speaks with such calm satisfac- 
tion of the growth of the expenditure for 
the civil service. But I pass on from the 
Civil Service Estimates, which the right 
hon. Gentleman thinks require no manipu- 
lation whatever, to the other stubborn cus- 
tomers that we have to deal with, namely, 
the estimates for our naval and military 
establishments. And here, on the con- 
trary, I must say, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is somewhat sanguine. It ap- 
pears that there is nothing in the world 
necessary to be done but that the present 
Government should have the good sense to 
follow, de verbo in verbum, the measures 
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in reference to their foreign policy. As 
soon as they guide their policy by that 
standard, all our difficulties will disappear, 
and we need not despair that even the 
income tax itself will disappear in 1860. 
I must confess that it seems to me a very 
sanguine mood has taken curious posses- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman’s mind. 
I do not believe that such great and ma- 
gical results are to be attained ; and still 
less, I am bound to say, do I believe they 
are to be attained by that close and rigid 
law of imitation which he wishes to pre- 
scribe for my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman is rather hard on the pre- 
sent Government, and in this he follows 
the example of another right hon. Gentle- 
man who sits opposite, as well as of my 
noble Friend the Member for Haddington, 
in the very broad assertions they have 
made with respect to the perfect wisdom 
and success of the measures taken by the 
late Government in reference to the recent 
complications of Europe. The right hon. 
Gentleman says those measures have been 
vindicated by time. It is not my duty to 
pursue in detail this portion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks. At the same 
time I may, perhaps, be permitted to ob- 
serve, that considering the range of those 
remarks, and the extent of topies they in- 
troduce, which carry a mere journeyman 
Chancellor of the Exchequer like myself 
entirely out of his true regions, and re- 
quire much higher flights than he can 
hope to reach, it might have been more 
convenient if the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken a more suitable opportunity, and 
one chosen after due notice to the House, 
for advancing these principles of his high 
policy, than a discussion on the finances, 
He tells us he is glad to hear that the new 
Government intend to walk in the foot- 
steps of the old, Asa very humble Mem- 
ber of the new Government, I will state 
frankly the impression made on me by a 
most careful study of all the documents 
supplied to us in order that we might esti- 
mate the policy of the late Government on 
Italian affairs. Sir, those documents have 
left on my mind the clearest conviction 
that Lord Malmesbury addressed himself 
to his task in the spirit of an English gen- 
tleman and a lover of peace. But having 
stated that much with respect to the aim 
that he invariably had in view, and to the 
spirit of justice in which he sought to at- 
tain that aim, I must beg leave, as to 
everything that goes beyond, respectfully 
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to remain silent ; and unless we are called 
upon and required to discuss sertatim the 
prudence of the measures which were 
taken, I simply say, ‘* Do not compel me 
by your admissions to subscribe to that 
which I cannot admit, and be content to 
receive from my noble Friend the liberal 
and fair appreciation he has expressed of 
the objects and aims of Lord Malmesbury. 
Do not endeavour, by continual vaunts and 
flourishes of their perfect wisdom and sne- 
cess, to leave us only the alternative of 
entering on the invidious task of dissec- 
tion, or else of appearing by our silence to 
assent to what is not compatible with onr 
honest convictions.” As I have said, 
the right hon. Gentleman has really gone 
much beyond me on these lofty subjects ; 
although certainly it cannot on the whole 
but be of use to the Government to hear 
the sentiments he has frankly declared on 
prospective questions, provided only it is 
not at once assumed from our silence that 
we approve or are bound to follow them. 
I shall not enter into conflict with the 
right hon. Gentleman on any part of what 
he has said, but will frankly echo so much 
of it as 1 can; and with regard to that 
which I cannot frankly echo I shall endea- 
vour to express myself with due reserve. 
The right hon. Gentleman has spoken 
strongly, and sought earnestly to impress 
on the present Government, the duty of 
studying—to revive, as he said at one 
time, to preserve, as I think he said at an- 
other—and if possible to strengthen that 
sentiment of friendship and alliance which 
has long prevailed between this country 
and France. We shall certainly omit no 
instance of showing by frankness and con- 
fidence our desire to maintain that which I 
may at this moment venture to say has 
become in peaceful times, and in all such 
times as we hope to see, a law of the fo- 
reign policy of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman also says, ‘ require a diminu- 
tion of your armaments.”” And I am sure 
I do not go beyond my duty, nor belie in 
any respect the sentiments of my col- 
leagues, when I express the opinion that 
the moment the state of Europe admits of 
bringing to that most wholesome and salu- 
tary test the pacific arrangements which 
upon paper have been made, that moment 
it will be the duty of the English Govern- 
ment to spare no effort in that direction. 
Sir, beyond that I cannot entirely go with 
the right hon. Gentleman either in his his- 
tory or his doctrine. He declares that 
there is going to be a Congress, and he 
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says that any man who advises that Eng- 
land should enter this Congress will—irre- 
spective of any particular conditions or 
suppositions as to its constitution—betray 
his duty ; that all neutral Powers will be- 
come responsible if they act in a Congress 
not for certain definite objects which are 
disapproved by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but in any Congress that may be held in 
the present state of Europe. But, why 
this sweeping and alarming, this terrific 
denunciation of all Congresses, and that 
too, by the right hon. Gentleman? Only 
three months, four months, and five months 
ago, Lord Malmesbury had no rest day or 
night in discharging despatches and tele- 
grams to all points quicker than any of the 
new Artillery will discharge cannon balls 
and bullets, all recommending, enforcing, 
adjusting, and re-adjusting plans for the 
bringing about, if possible, by hook or by 
crook, the meeting of a Congress. We 
ought to be enlightened and illuminated 
by the declarations of opinion by the right 
hon. Gentleman, but 1 confess I do not 
gain so much benefit from them when I 
tind such wholesale denunciations at the 
present moment of that which a few months 
ago the right hon. Gentleman and his col- 
leagues were labouring with all their might 
to promote. I should like to have these 
opinions in some sort of reciprocal adjust- 
ment before I can tell what advantage for 
the governance of our practical proceedings 
I can derive from his authority. He has 
entered into a discussion of the peace, upon 
which I shall pronounce no opinion further 
than to say that 1 am not prepared to 
subseribe to the rather sanguine doctrine 
which the right hon. Gentleman laid down 
when he said that the terms had been dic- 
tated by a wise and moderate view of af- 
fairs, and that he hopes and believes—not 
only hopes but believes—that the peace 
has in itself the elements of permanence. 
Sir, this may be so; but I confess that 
I would rather reserve my judgment to be 
assisted hereafter by the light of events 
than at the present moment and in the 
present state of Europe pledge myself, as 
the right hon. Gentleman has done, to a 
definite and distinct approbation of the 
terms of that peace. The right hon. 
Gentleman complains that fault is found 
with the peace because it does not fulfil 
the programme which preceded the war, 
and he says that peace never does fulfil 
the programme of the war. Sir, that 
version of history is entirely new to me. 
The right hon. Gentleman not ouly pro- 
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pounds the doctrine, but he illustrates it | of the Government is at present imperfect 


with an instance. He says, ‘Go to the 
ease of the Russian war, and you will find 
that the peace which closed it did not fal- 
fii the programme.” But where was the 
pregramme of the Rus-ian war? If the 
programme of the Russian war was to be 
found in the ardent expectations of heat. 
ed minds, no doubt the peace did not ful- 
fil that programme. But we are not now 
speaking of the opinion of individuals; we 
are speaking of the authentic manifestoes 
of Sovereigns; and if you will turn to the 
manifesto in which the Sovereign of Eng- 
land declared her views upon the outbreak 
of the Russian war—I have not had an op- 
portunity of seeing it since the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke, but I speak confidently 
from recolleetion—you will find that the 
peace fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, 
what was defined and described in that 
manifesto. It is not necessary to enter 


|information, and with respect to which, 
therefore, we think it right to observe a 
greater degree of reserve at least, if not 
of caution and cireumspection, than the 
\right hon. Gentleman has done in making 
| this very early declaration of his opinions, 


{ 
| 
pon one point more I entirely agree 


| 

/U 
with the right hon. Gentleman —namely, 
his adjuration that we should do our best 
to make it permanent. Let him impress 
upon the Government, let him impress 
upon the House, let him impress upon the 
| people with all his power and authority, 
the duty of studying by caution and mo- 
deration, in word as well as in deed, the 
duty of striving to make peace permanent 
in Europe. In that object I am convinced 
he will find that he has the hearty and 
cordial co-operation uf Her Majesty's ad- 
visers. But with respect to the process, 
the means, and the measures which they 





at length into detail, but I may mention | are to adopt, agreeing with him in regard 
three points. There was not in that ma-| to the end, they must claim for themselves 
nifesto any mention, as an object of the | full liberty of choice; and they must also 
war, of the destruction and prohibition of | decline to deliver a conclusive judgment 
the naval arsenal at Sebastopol; there was | upon subjects of such vast importance until 
not in that manifésto any declaration that | they have the advantages of more extended 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea must light and greater knowledge than the cir- 
cease to exist; there was not in that ma- | cumstances of the present day and moment 
nifesto any declaration that Russia must } can afford them. 

make a cession of territory in the Danu-; Mr. BRIGHT: I am not sorry that I 
bian Principalities; and yet all these ob- | had the opportunity of hearing the speech 
jects, as well as all that was described | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer before 





in the manifesto, were obtained by the 
peace made in 1856. Why, Sir, there is 
a stronger case still. Was not the pro- 
gramme fulfilled in the case of the great 
Revolutionary War? I am not going to 
enter into any discussion of that gigantic 
question, but, undoubtedly, the first pro- 
gramme of those who went into the war 
with the most extreme views was fhe 
restoration of the Bourbons. The pro- 
gramme of Mr. Pitt did not go so far; 
all that he wanted was security against 
France. And when you came to the end 
of the war, you not only had security 
against France, but you had the Bourbons 
restored to Paris, and restored in the form 
which was most flattering, at all events, to 
the victors, the authors of the programme 
—the overpowering pressure of foreign 
armies. I really do not know why the 
right hon. Gentleman should seek to pledge 
us to the adoption of such very strong doc- 
trines with respect to the entrance into a 
Congress, and with respect to the charac- 
ter of the peace—matters upon which, as 
far as I know or am aware, the information 


) 1 was permitted to address the Honse, I 
am sure the House will understand me 
when I say that I have listened to large 
portions of his speech and of that of his 
predecessor in office with great satisfaction. 
As far as the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) is concerned, I think that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), myself, and others who 
have generally acted with us may consider 
him a convert to the views which we have 
very often expressed in this House. I re- 
collect that Sir Robert Peel on one occa- 
sion made a speech of very much the same 
tenor, and hon. Gentlemen opposite charged 
him with being a convert to our views, I 
believe that any man of intellect and 
genius who may lead that party to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belongs, and 
none other can lead it with any success, 
will, as time rolls on, more and more 
adopt those principles of political eco- 
nomy and of foreign policy which we 
have felt it our duty to propound to 
the House and the country. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Bucks, and, in fact, also, that| ground on which I should have to object 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was | to this tax, and at which I will now only 


a speech upon two subjects, the first 
part being devoted to finance and the 
second to the question of foreign ‘policy ; 
and perhaps theHouse will allow me to 
make a few observations in the same order. 
The budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has, I think, met with general 
satisfaction—at least with as much satis- 
faction as generally falls to the lot of un- 
pleasant propositions of this nature; but 
I may say for myself that whatever appro- 
bation of it I have to express arises from the 
fact that it is a proposition confined to a 
single year, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself has suggested to the House that 
next year it will be necessary to take a 
general and more comprehensive review of 
the whole question of our finances and 
taxation. I shall, if the House will permit 
me, state one or two reasons why I feel 
particular satisfaction at the temporary na- 
ture of the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman has proposed. I believe that, 
notwithstanding all that Chancellors of 
the Exchequer may say with regard to 
the advantages of the income tax, it is as 
hateful as ever it has been to the people, 
and I believe it to be hateful chiefly be- 
cause it is unjust. I shall not now enter 
into the question which has been so often 
debated, whether the tax ought to con- 
tinue to be levied at the same rate upon 
fixed and precarious incomes, because I 
think that, whatever we may say, every 
one feels that that is a fixed injustice and 
a fixed wrong which it is utterly impossible 
that you should ever work out of the 
minds of the people of this country by 
whom the tax is paid. Just before coming 
into the House | had in the lobby an in- 
terview with some gentlemen who have 
come up to town to protest against the 
continuance of this injustice. I made this 
answer to their representations :—‘‘I agree 
with you entirely. I think the tax odious 
beyond all others that I know of, and odious 
beyond all others, because it is unjust be- 
yond all others; and I will never con- 
sent that in its present shape it should be 
made a permanent tax. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes it for one 
year, under an emergency which some 
people suppose to have arisen. There- 
fore, I am obliged to consent to it this 
year; but if I am here next year, and any 
proposition is made for its continuance in 
its present shape, it shall receive no coun- 
tenance from me.”” But there is another 
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just hint. It is not a pleasant view of the 
ease for hon. Gentlemen opposite or for 
those whom they chiefly represent. When 
the time comes I am prepared to show that 
the income tax presses upon all capital 


'employed in shops or manufactures with 


double the weight that it does upon that 
which is employed strictly in the cultiva- 
tion of the land. I am sure that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will see the injustice 
in one particular—namely, that farmers in 
England, if I am not mistaken, pay on a 
rate of income calculated upon half their 
rent, while farmers in Scotland pay only 
upon an income calculated upon one-third 
of their rent. I know no reason for differ- 
ences of that kind. I do not think they 
should exist. You may tolerate them for 
a single year—we can tolerate a great deal 
if we think it necessary to maintain the 
honour or interests of the country, or even 
for the convenience of Parliameut at times 
—but you cannot tolerate them as parts of 
@ permanent settlement of a question of 
taxation. There is another ground upon 
which I should wholly object to the course 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is taking if he was making his arrange- 
ment for more than a year, and in ad- 
verting to this I must call his attention to 
measures of great importance, which were 
much boasted of at the time, and to which 
he prevailed upon Parliament to assent in 
the year 1853. I hold that, whatever be 
our taxes—let us have £50,000,000, or 
£70,000,000, or £100,000,000 a year— 
and I know not but we may live to see taxa- 
tion grow up to £100,000,000 a year as 
heedlessly as we have seen it grow up to 
£70,000,000—whatever be the amount of 
our taxes, let us endeavour to do honestly 
by our countrymen; not pressing the poor, 
whether our taxes be heavy or light in the 
main; laying them on with a stronger and 
more resolute hand upon property, but in 
dealing with property, dealing just as ho- 
nestly with its owners as we should deal 
with the poorest subjects of the realm. 
I take the taxes on successions of every 
kind—probate duty, legacy duty, and the 
tax levied under the Act of 1853—to be 
strictly in their nature all property taxes. 
They are taxes which are collected or in- 
tended to be collected as part of every 
man’s possessions and property which 
change hands on the death of their 
owner. Those who are poor—those whose 
means are nothing—of whom there are un- 
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fortunately many in this country—who 
make no wills, for whom no one takes out 
letters of administration, who have nothing 
to leave as a fortune or a little property to 
their children, are not directly interested in 
this matter; but all other classes of society 
are directly interested in it; and I say that, 
whether a man be employed in manufactures 
or have property in land, in the Funds, or in 
stocks and shares of any kind, he has a fair 
right to appeal to this House that in the im- 
position of taxes of this nature there should 
be the most just regard that is possible for 
the interests of all those whom the law is in- 
tended to affect. I shall tell the House in 
a few words of what I complain, and what 
I shall move next year before anything be 
done to re-impose the income tax. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget 
speech of 1853, where he introduced that 
not very welcome guest to hon. Members 
opposite, the succession-tax, adverted to 
the probate duty, which he said ought fairly 
to be levied upon all kinds of property, 
and not confined to one description alone. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) has brought that duty repeat- 
edly before the House, and has shown that 
£40,000,000 or £50,000,000, if not more, 
have been paid into the Exchequer by 
taxes upon probates and legacies, all of 
which have been collected by taxes on per- 
sonal property, from which real and free- 
hold property has been entirely exempted. 
I do not believe that any hon. Gentleman 
on the opposite side of the House feels 
that there ought to be this gross inequality. 
The probate duty in 1858 raised to the 
Exchequer a sum of £1,338,000, and next 
Session I shall ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer why it is not extended, as it 
ought to be, to all property which passes 
by death from one owner to another. It 
was curious to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech the other night— 
it was not quite so long as one he made 
before, but it was none the worse for that 
—did not refer to what was said to be 
the greatest effort of his financial genius. 
In 1853 everybody said there never was 
such a Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
persuaded the country gentlemen to pass 
a Bill which inflicted upon them, as 
they allege, the very same succession 
duty as the law imposed upon personal | 
property. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say upon that occasion? He cal- 
culated that in the following year, 1854, 
the succession-tax would produce £500,000 
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£700,000; in 1856 an additional £400,000; 
and in 1857 an additional 400,000. It will 
thus be seen that he anticipated the annual 
produce of this tax to amount in 1857 to 
£2,000,000. If his calculation had turned 
out to be correct, the succession duty would 
have yielded up to the present time no less 
a sum than £9,300,000. What has been 
the actual result ? I cannot give the exact 
figures, because the Board of Inland Re- 
venue say they cannot separate that which 
has been received from the succession tax 
of 1853 from that which has been received 
from the old legacy duty. But, adopting 
the mode which was pursued by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the other night, I 
can inform the House that the legacy duty 
in 1852, before the suecession-tax came into 
existence, produced £1,380,000, whereas 
the legacy and succession duties combined 
yielded in 1859 the sum of £2,211,000, 
being an increase of £831,000. From that 
sum, however, I must deduct the increase 
of the ancient legacy duty in the interval 
between 1853 and 1859, and I ought also 
to deduct something, but unfortunately I 
have no means of ascertaining what, for 
that description of property which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1853 called 
rateable property, and which he withdrew 
from the legacy duty, and put under the 
succession-tax at a much smaller amount. 
Passing that by, however, and deducting only 
£50,000 for the increase of the old legacy 
duty, I find that the succession-tax, from 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex.- 
pected two years ago to receive £2,000,000 
a year, brought in last year no more than 
£781,000. How came the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he that understands his business 
so well, to make so grievous a mistake as 
this? I shall tell the House how it was. It 
is an odd thing that he could make such a 
mistake, but it is still more odd how any one 
could be taken in by such a mistake when 
made. The tax was not what it pretended 
to be; it was not a succession-tax upon the 
value of property passing from one person 
to another, but something very different; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while he undertook to adjust a great 
inequality, established another just as 
great and as offensive. I do not blame 
him for what he did; perhaps it was 
all he could do at the time; but surely 
was deficient in acuteness when 
he supposed that his new tax would in 
1857 produce £2,000,000, whereas in 
1859 it yielded only £781,000? How the 
tax has been so unproductive is easily ex- 
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plained. If a man dies and leaves £10,000, 
which is in the Funds, or in the North- 
Western Railway, or in ships, or in ma- 
chinery, or employed in trade—what is 
done in reference to that £10,000? I will 
take the case of the 10 per cent duty— 
that is where there is no kindred ; £10,000 
left by one man to another, where there is 
no relationship, would have to pay a tax of 
£1,000 tothe Exchequer. But, supposing 
the £10,000 were invested in land, or in 
that rateable property which is the new 
distinction that the right hon. Gentleman 
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Take two men, one twenty-two and the 
other eighty years of age. You would find 
that the Inland Revenue Board would turn 
to a table, which would say the man of 
eighty has a life worth three or four years 
only, and the man of twenty-two has a life 
worth twenty or twenty-five years; and 
they would then take the £10,000 and 
multiply it by the number of years sup- 
posed to remain to the young man and to 
the old man, and thus come to the sum 
which each would have to pay. I was for- 
tunate enough to have a small property 
left to to me by a person of whom I had 
no knowledge. Ineversawhim. He was 
an old gentleman, a great friend of peace, 
and opposed to the Russian war, and seeing 
that my hon. Friend the Member for Roch- 
dale and myself were very strenuous in our 
opposition to that war, he did what was in 
his power to make us some compensation. 
I think I sold the property for £1,400 or 
£1,500: and when I came to pay my 
legacy duty—that is, the succession tax— 
I was greatly astonished at the small sum 
I had to pay. My age was taken; an esti- 
mate of the annual value of the property 
was made; and I was told that I had to 
pay something like £40 or £50. If the 
property had been in the Funds, or invested 
in any of the other modes to which I have 
referred, I should have had to pay £140 
at least. Take the case of an hon. Gen- 
tleman on this side of the House who has 
been more fortunate than myself. A pro- 
perty worth £32,000 was left to him by a 
person who was not a blood relation. If it 
had been in the Funds, or in ships, or in 
railways, or employed in trade, the succes- 
sion duty would have amounted to £3,200. 
What did he pay? He is not an old man— 
younger probably than the average of Mem- 
bers in this House—and yet, upon the pro- 
perty being valued and a calculation made 
of the number of years he had to live, he 
Mr, Bright 
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found that he had to pay, rot £3,200, but 
£700. Is it consistent with fairress— 
with our personal honour—for, after all, 
that is a quality which enters into these 
questions—with our duty to the public, 
that we, sitting here as a representative 
body, should take one class of property, 
the most solid and durable, attracting to it 
the most of social and political advan- 
tages, having in it the greatest certainty 
of accumulation and improvement from the 
general improvement in the condition of 
the people, and charge it to the extent of 
£700, while at the same time we impose 
£3,200 upon another class of property not 
more valuable and far more fleeting in its 
character? I think the reason why I should 
object to a permanent re-imposition of the 
income tax will now be obvious to the 
House. I should object to it with all the 
force I am capable of until the taxes which 
now exist are put on a satisfactory and 
honest footing, so that every man and every 
description of property may be called upon 
by the State in its just proportion to sup 
port the burdens and the necessities of 
the State. I do not intend beyond this to 
refer to the proposition which the Chan- 
ceel'or of the Exchequer has made. I have 
only now referred to it that I may lay the 
ground for the course which I shall take in 
another Session of Parliament, if this ques- 
tion comes before the House again; and I 
believe that that course will be sanctioned 
by a large number of Members here, and 
will meet with almost unanimous approval 
from all the honest men who are taxpayers 
in the kingdom. But this question of the 
mode of levying taxes is apart from a very 
serious question referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman—that of our growing and 
frightful expenditure. The Charcellor of 
the Exchequer said, and very justly, that 
up to 1853 in the great departments of the 
expenditure there had been no great in- 
crease for many years. I confess that, al- 
though I have been protesting Session after 
Session against this growing expenditure, 
I was not fully aware of the enormous in- 
crease which has taken place until I com- 
pared the present year with 1853 and some 
preceding years. I find that in 1853, on 
the Estimate of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the expenditure was only £50,782,000, 
while the expenditure in the current year 
is £69,207,000. The House must bear 
in mind that that would be somewhat an 
unfair picture, because since 1853 there 
has been a sum of money charged to the 
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expenditure which formerly went in the 
collection of the revenue. Making every 
allowance, however for the £4,740,000 
which is disposed of in this way, the ex- 
penditure has positively increased in the 
interval by £13,685,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) was not, 
I think, quite correct in his statement re- 
specting the Miscellaneous Estimates ; but 
there can be no doubt that the great and 
serious item in our outgoings is that of ar- 
maments, and I find that the military and 
naval expenditure of the country has risen 
from £17,000,000 in 1853 to upwards of 
£26,000,000 iu 1860. Now, I should like 
to ask the House two or three quiet, seri- 
ous questions, on this matter. The hon. 
Member sitting here just now (Sir Charles 
Napier), who commanded the Baltic 
fleet, and who represents the Borough of 
Southwark, has left his place, and I am 
very sorry for it, because I should have 
liked to ask him two or three questions. 
Does the House believe that we are now 
more or less safe than we were in 1853 
from a foreign war, and particularly from 
an invasion of this country? We have 
men—the right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to them—who are afflicted with a 
periodical panic. There is no complaint, I 
believe, so incurable as that. One fit be- 
gets another, and every fit seems so to en- 
feeble the constitution of the patient that 
each succeeding attack becomes more alarm- 
ing than the last. We have two or three 
newspapers in this city which appear to 
suffer in this way. One, which is supposed 
to represent a particular trading interest, 
pours forth from day to day, from week to 
week, from month to month—I know not 
at whose instigation, I know not if at the 
instigation of any man save the editor— 
the most foolish, but the most bitter invec- 
tives against the French Government, and 
by that means against the French nation. 
I say against the French nation, because I 
hold that, no matter whether we approve 
the Government now existing in France 
or not, if we had such a Government, and 
some foreign nation through its press were 
constantly insulting that Government, we 
should take not a small portion of those 
insults to ourselves, and we should become 
proportionately irritated against that na- 
tion. Take another paper, The Times, 
which, unfortunately and untruly, is be- 
lieved on the Continent to represent the 
opinions of the English people. Who is 
there on that paper—let him stand forward 
if there be such a man—who has a bitter 
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personal animosity against the Emperor of 
the French? Day after day, every form 
into which the English language can be 
pressed is made use of for the purpose of 
stirring up the bitterest animosity between 
two of the greatest nations on the face of 
the earth. Have these men published let- 
ters from Italy in vain? Have they told 
us of acres of bloody and mangled human 
bodies over which guns have been dragged 
and cavalry have galloped--have they told 
us of such scenes until a shudder has passed, 
I may almost say, through universal human 
nature—and yet have they not learnt for 
one single moment to restrain that ani- 
mosity which, if it continues many months 
longer will place it beyond the power of 
this or any Government to prevent our 
being embroiled in a war with France? 
And it is not only the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Southwark and such as he, it 
is not only the editors of newspapers, who 
suffer from and create these panics; but go 
into another and what is generally supposed 
to be a higher place, and what do you find 
there? Why, you hear some aged Peer 
turning back as it were to the convictions 
and the facts of his early youth, and deli- 
vering speeches which might have been 
somewhat in character with the barbarism 
of sixty years ago, but which are very un- 
fit for our time and for our opinions, We 
find another Peer [‘‘ Order !’’]—anothe: 
Gentleman, then—making a speech. I be- 
lieve I am transgressing by the mention of 
certain things which are too sacred for 
allusion here ; but really I do not want to 
go into detail and point to persons in con- 
nection with this matter. What I say is, 
that throughout Europe every intelligent 
man who reads speeches of that character, 
whether made in this House or in another 
place, can only arrive at one conclusion, 
thoroughly false as I believe in my con- 
science it would be—namely, that these 
persons represent a very large amount of 
public opinion in this country, and that we 
have forgotten the disasters and the ruin 
entailed by the great Revolutionary War 
of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has spoken, and are ready to engage in an- 
other conflict of equal duration and equal 
cost in blood and treasure, with a result as 
utterly bootless to England and to Europe. 
Look at our position with regard to France 
at this moment. We have a war just over. 
I do not know that I use tho exact words 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, but 
I agree with him that there can be no 
peace in Italy between those two great 
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Powers which can compare for evil with 
the war which that peace has terminated. 
When I read of peace being concluded, I 
felt as though I could breathe more freely 
since the species to which I belong was no 
longer engaged in the fiend-like destruction 
of its fellow-creatures. What do we now 
find in the manifesto of the Emperor of the 
French just received in this country. He 
says he discovered—I am not now using 
his exact words—that he was making war 
against the mind of Europe. That is a 
most important and valuable admission, 
and I only wish the Emperor had found 
this out three or six months ago. He says, 
further, that the war was assuming dimen- 
sions with which the interests which France 
had in the struggle were not commensurate. 
I am surprised that a man reputed to be so 
acute did not perceive that he would be ex- 
posed to this great danger before he entered 
upon the war. But the two admissions 
made in this remarkable and memorable 
address prove to me that the suspicions 
which have been so studiously raised in 
this country as to the future objects of the 
Emperor of the French are altogether un- 
founded. I do not believe it possible for 
either the Emperor of the French or the 
Emperor of Austria to have returned home 
with all those scenes of horror, such as we 
have read of, flitting before their eyes, and I 
hope before their consciences, and to be now 
prepared to enter into another struggle— 
Jeast of alla struggle with a nation like ours, 
containing 30,000,000 of united people, the 
most powerful, the richest, and, all things 
considered, perhaps the best satisfied with 
their Government of any nation in Europe. 
Besides this, have they not learnt some- 
thing from the improvements effected in 
weapons of warfare, and the increased 
destructiveness of life of which those 
weapons are now capable? They see now 
how costly war is in money, how destructive 
in human life. Success in war no longer 
depends on those circumstances that fot- 
merly decided it. Soldiers used to look 
down on trade, and machine-making was, 
with them, a despised craft. No stars 
or garters, no ribbons or baubles bedeck.- 
ed the makers and workers of machinery. 
But what is war becoming now? It 
depends, not as heretofore, on individual 
bravery, on the power of a man’s nerves, 
the keenness of his eye, the strength 
of his body, or the power of his soul, 
if one may so speak; but it is a 
mere mechanical mode of slaughtering 
your fellow men. This sort of thing can- 
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not last. The whole thing will break 
down by its own weight. Its costliness, 
its destructiveness, its savagery will break 
it down; and it remains but for some 
Government—I pray that it may be ours ! 
—to set the great example to Europe of 
proposing a mutual reduction of armaments. 
Our policy in past times—and the right 
hon. Gentleman did not go so far into this 
question as I could have wished—has been 
one of perpetual meddling, with perpetually 
no result except evil. We have maintained 
great armaments, not, I sincerely believe, 
because we wanted to conquer or to annex 
any territory in Europe, but in order that 
whenever anything happens in Europe we 
may negotiate, intervene, advise, do some- 
thing or other becoming what is called the 
dignity of this great country. Do not you 
suppose this is precisely the language of 
the French Emperor at this moment? The 
Emperor of the French builds great fleets 
because you build great fleets; and then 
you build greater fleets because he builds 
great fleets. What does France want with 
great fleets? Precisely that which you 
have always wanted with yours. If there 
be any disturbance between any countries 
in Europe do you not think it would be 
bencath the dignity of France not to take 
@ part in it, and, taking a part in it, not to 
take a part with that influence and success 
which becomes a great country like France ? 
And, therefore, without wishing any more 
than England wishes to make conquests or 
to annex territory, France wishes to have 
great influence in Europe because it suits 
its dignity, and will add to the glory and 
historical renown of its Emperor. Well, 
now, that is exactly the position in which 
we are, and we have nomore right to blame 
the Emperor of the French than he has a 
right to blame us. We are both very 
silly, and 1 hope, from what I have heard 
to-night, that at last we on this side the 
water are beginning to find that out. 
Now I shall not go into the question 
whether we are really going to be invaded. 
I am told that so much has been said 
about it that the French really believe we 
are making this outery to cover our de- 
signs of invading them. I saw a letter 
in one of the newspapers this morning in 
which it is stated that from Dunkirk to 
some other town there are mounds and for- 
tifications and guns all ready, though con- 
cealed from the eye by grassy banks, to re- 
press and to frustrate our designs. Recollect 
that the French Government went into the 
Russian war because they were anxious to 
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associate themselves with the foreign policy 
of England. Subsequently they went into 
another war with us with a more distant 
nation—they went into the war with China. 
They took part with the noble Viscount 
now at the head of the Government in 
the interference which he promoted in 
Italy with regard to Naples some two or 
three years ago. It appears to me, that 
looking at it from every point of view, 
reading the newspapers, and hearing what 
everybody has to say, if there be one thing 
which is more distinctly marked in the 
policy of the Emperor of the French since 
his accession to the throne of France than 
another, it is his perpetual anxiety, by 
every means which is consistent with his 
ofn safety, and with the interests as he 
elieves of France, to ally himself with 
England and with the /foreign policy of 
England. Well, if that be so, why should 
we perpetually create these suspicions, and 
generate in the mindg of the people, nine- 
tenths of whom havg¢ small opportunity of 
ascertaining the faets, alarms which give 
colour and justification to this enormous 
increase of our armaments, of which we 
have heard such loud complaints from both 
sides of that table to-night? I shall not 
go into the question of this Conference. 
At the first view my opinion would go very 
much with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli). I doubt very much—indeed, I 
ought to say, I do not doubt, but I feel 
sure—that if England is to go into the 
Conference merely to put its name to docu- 
ments which are of no advantage to Italy, 
which do not engage the sympathies of 
this nation, England had much better 
have nothing to do with it. But there 
is another course which I should like to 
recommend to the noble lord who now holds 
the seals of the Foreign Office. I can- 
not believe that Frenchmen in matters of 
this nature are so very different from our- 
selves as some people wish to teach us. I do 
believe that the 36,000,000 Frenchmen en- 
gaged in all the honest occupations of their 
country, as our people are engaged here, 
are as anxious for perpetual peace with 
England as the most intelligent and Chris- 
tian Englishman can be for a perpetual 
peace with France. I believe, too, because 
I am convinced that it is his wisest course 
and his truest interest, that the Emperor of 
theFrench is alsoanxious toremainat peace 
with this country, and the people in France 
are utterly amazed and lost in bewilder- 
ment when they see the course taken by 
the press, and by certain Statesmen in this 
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country. Well, with that belief what 
would I do if I were in that responsible 
osition?—for which, however, I know that 
am thought to be altogether unfit — 
but if I were sitting on that bench and 
were in the position of the noble Lord, 
I would try to emancipate myself from 
those old, ragged, worthless, and bloody 
traditions which are found in every piegon- 
hole and almost on every document in 
the Foreign Office. I would emancipate 
myself from all that, and I would ap- 
proach the French nation and the French 
Government in what I would call a sensi- 
ble, a moral, anda Christian spirit. I do 
not say that I would send a special envoy 
to Paris to sue for peace. I would not 
commission Lord Cowley to make‘a great 
demonstration of what he was about to do; 
but I would make this offer to the French 
Government, and I would make it with a 
frankness that could not be misunderstood; 
if it were accepted on the other side it 
would be received with enthusiasm in Eng- 
land, and would be marked as the com- 
mencement of a new era in Europe. I 
would say to the French Government, “‘ We 
are but twenty miles apart, the trade be- 
tween us is nothing like what it onght to 
be, considering the population in the two 
countries, their vast increase of productive 
power and their great wealth. We have 
certain things on this side, which now 
bar the intercourse between the two na- 
tions. We have some remaining duties 
which are of no consequence either to the 
revenue or to protection, which everybody 
has given up here, but they still interrupt 
the trade between you and us. We will 
reconsider these and remove them. We 
have also an extraordinarily heavy duty 
upon one of the greatest products of the 
soil of France — upon the light wines of 
your country.”’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, may start at once, and say 
that involves £1,500,000 or £1,200,000. 
Why, the right hon. Gentleman talked of 
the national debt being a flea-bite. What 
is £1,200,000—what is £1,500,000, if it 
be so much as that—what is £2,000,000 
for the abolition of the wine duties or 
their reduction to a very low scale if 
by such an offer as this we should enable 
him to do that which he is most anxious 
to do. The only persons whom the French 
Emperor cannot cope with are the mono- 
polists of his own country. If he could 
offer to his nation 30,000,000 of the Eng- 
lish people has customers, would not that 
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give him an irresistible power to make 
changes in the French tariff which would be 
as advantageous to us as they would be to 
his own country. I do believe that if that 
were honestly done, done without any 
diplomatic finesse, and without obstacles 
being attached to it that would make its 
acceptance impossible, it would bring about 
a state of things which history would pro- 
nounce to be glorious. The tone taken to- 
night by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will find a response to the 
country. I am not accustomed to com- 
pliment the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. I have always denounced 
the policy which I thought wrong, but 
which, I have no doubt, the noble Lord 
thought was best calculated to promote 
the interests of the country. I believe he 
was mistaken, and that he was importing 
into this century the politics of the last ; 
but I do not think it would be possible to 
select a Minister who could better carry 
out a policy which would be most just to 
France, and most beneficial to ourselves, 
than the noble Lord. Blood shines more, 
and attracts the vision of man, more than 
beneficent measures. But the glory of 
such measures is far more lasting, and 
that glory the noble Lord can achieve. I 
live among the people. I know their toils 
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and their sorrows, and I see their pauper-. 


ism—for little better than pauperism is the 
lot of vast numbers of our countrymen from 
their cradles to their graves. It is for them 
I speak ; for them I give my time in this 
assembly; and it is in heartfelt sorrow for 
their sufferings I pray that some states- 
man may take the steps which I have in- 
dicated. Those who establish such a state 
of things between France and England 
will do much to promote the future pros- 
sperity of those two great nations, and 
will show that eighteen hundred years of 
Christian professions are at length to be 
compensated for by something like Chris- 
tian practice. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL: I wish only 
to add a few words to what has been said, 
and principally to observe how fully I con- 
cur with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
in the sentiments which he has expressed. 
I confess that I have seen with pain the 
attempt that has been made to induce a 
feeling in this country against the Sove- 
reign, and, I must say, against the people 
of France—attempts which can only pro- 
duce on their part a feeling of animosity 
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against the people of this country. I do 
not wish to enter into the question as to 
the general origin of wars; but looking 
back to the wars which have taken place 
between great nations that they have been 
less the consequence of ambition—less 
owing to disputed claims to territory—than 
of some particular feeling of insult or ani- 
mosity, sedulously encouraged, and aggra- 
vated into that feeling of pride which be- 
longs to a great nation, until trifling occur- 
rences have produced war, which under 
other circumstances would have been pass- 
ed over or explained away by diplomatic 
correspondence. It is therefore that I feel 
with my hon. Friend that there is some- 
thing dangerous, not in the present dispo- 
sition of the Emperor of the Frenth or in 
the present disposition of the French people 
towards this country, but in the constant 
endeavours made to excite in the people of 
this country jealousy or alarm“as to some 
deep plot laid against our peace and se- 
curity. That fear is readily imbibed. The 
people are urged to prepare to defend them- 
selves when there is no cause, and I must 
say that bad as are wars of ambition, wars 
of panic are equally bad. I believe, as my 
hon. Friend says, that whatever reproaches 
may be cast upon the Emperor of the 
French as to various questions of his do- 
mestic and foreign policy, yet that as re- 
gards this country—and I have often re- 
peated it—he has ,been a faithful ally to 
us;~and_I ‘believe also that upon any great 
question which—may arise his wish is to 
obtain the concurrence and the approbation 
of the people of this country. I believe 
he highly estimates the good sense and in- 
telligence of this country. He duly esti- 
mates our power, and sets a great value 
upon the opinions which we entertain, 
What must be the effect, then, of this 
continual invective and declamation to the 
people of this country to ‘‘ arm—arm,”— 
as if an invasion were certainly to be ex- 
pected? Such being my feeling towards 
the Emperor of the French, it is another 
question as to what we shall do with re- 
spect to armaments and those other mat- 
ters to which my hon. Friend has referred. 
Eleven years ago, in the reign of Louis 
Philippe—a most peaceful Sovereign—I 
remember saying that we must not omit to 
take notice that a great change had taken 
place in the means of war; that that upon 
which we had hitherto relied—namely, the 
uncertainty of the winds and waves, and 
the difficulty of crossing the Channel, were 
no longer any protection to us, and that 
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consequently our defensive preparations | industry and the fruits of our toil in order 
must be changed in character and aug- to obtain some advantage for England,” 
mented in proportion. In saying that, 1; I remember this question being brought 
meant no offence to Louis Philippe, the forward thirteen years ago by the hon. 
then ruler of France. In saying so now, | Member for Stoke (Mr. Ricardo). It was 
I mean no offence to the present ruler. I) at that time opposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
merely say that as a nation, however de-| who was then an advocate for reciprocity ; 
sirous we may be for peace, however anxious but a short time afterwards he became a 
we may be to avoid war, yet, that as one convert to the opinion that the true course 
of the great nations of the world, whose | was to admit foreign goods without any 
interference is constantly invoked, and who | sort of stipulation for reciprocity; that 
must be consulted, we must be prepared | it was most advantageous to us to leave it 
to play our part. Ido not say whether it to other countries to follow our example 
is wise or not to enter into every Congress | when they were convinced that it was a 
or Conference. I agree with the hon. | measure with no selfish benefit to us, but 
Gentleman that for this country to enter| was as good for them as for ourselves. 
into a Conference merely to set her seal to| The benefit conferred by a free trade be- 
terms which this country does not approve, | tween two nations is mutual: so far from 
would be most unbecoming and most fatal | being a bargain in which one party gains 
to our character. On the other hand, if and the other loses, both parties gain. I 
there is in Europe, and especially in one | should therefore be sorry that this ques- 
kingdom of Europe, a feeling of dissatis-| tion should be made the subject of a diplo- 
faction and alarm ; if this feeling continues | matic correspondence. I believe it will be 
every day to increase; if it is likely, if, promoted by the Emperor of the French as 
still further excited, to lead to a war, or to | far as the progress of public opinion in 
that which is the most fatal of all wars, | France will permit him. I do not think 
civil war ; and if the influence of England | that I have anything further to add, but to 
ean allay those feelings, and make the | say that I have heard with great pleasure 
peace concluded more solid and more satis-| the sentiments of my hon. Friend the 
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factory,—then I say it would not be un- 
becoming in England to confer with the 
other Powers of Europe with that object 
in view, and with the honest intention 
of endeavouring to effect it. My hon. 
Friend says that we should make some 
proposition to France as regards the duty 
upon French wines. As far as the Em- 
peror of France is concerned, he has always 
been anxious to diminish these protective 
duties, which are, I believe, far more in- 
jurious to the people and industry of France 
than to any other nation. But I remem- 
ber a Statesman not attached to the French 
Emperor—a Statesman belonging to an- 
other order of things—saying, ‘“‘ Whatever 
I may think in other respects, no reproach 
ean be cast upon the present Emperor of 
the French upon the subject of Free Trade. 
Everything that it is possible of the ruler 
of a country to do he has done ; if he en- 
deavoured to go further he would merely 
be defeating his own objects, which are as 
liberal as can be.’’ For this reason I should 
be very loath to enter into any sort of cor- 
_ Tespondence or discussion with the French 
Government which should induce that party, 
not very numerous in this country, but still 
very powerful and numerous in France—I 
mean the Protectionists —to say, ‘ Our 
Government has been bargaining away our 


|Member for Birmingham. I trust that 
neither what has passed in another place, 
nor what passes from day to day in the 
shape of invective, will raise any feelings 
of jealousy with regard to any foreign 
Power, but that the Government will al- 
ways be able to point to the representa- 
tives of the English people in this House 
as in favour of the maintenance of the 
peace throughout the world. As regards 
other nations I see no disposition to in- 
fringe upon our rights, and I trust we shall 
be able to remain at peace with all the 
world, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, most 
of the questions referred to by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be more fitly 
considered when tle House has gone into 
Committee ; but I cannot be silent after 
hearing from the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) a state- 
ment that has been made more than once, 
but which is quite erroneous. The right 
hon. Gentleman repeated to-night what was 
said by the late Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs the other night, and as 
to which I did not think worth while to 
trouble the House. It was this—that I 
said, when this Government was formed, 
they had nothing better to do than to fol- 
low the footsteps of the late Government 
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with regard to foreign policy. I said no 
such thing. What I said was, that on the 
question of neutrality in the war—on the 
question whether England should take part 
in the hostilities then going on—I entirely 
approved the course which the late Go- 
vernment had taken, and in that respect 
was determined to pursue the course which 
the late Government had commenced, and 
which was in accordance with the opinions 
and interests of the country. But I am so 
far from pronouncing unqualified approval 
of the foreign policy of the late Govern- 
ment, as that statement would imply, that 
I believe I gave offence to the late Go- 
vernment by condemning their foreign 
policy as far as regarded the manner in 
which they had endeavoured to prevent the 
war from breaking out. That which I 
stated repeatedly, and which I repeat now 
as my own individual conviction is, that 
had the late Government employed the 
means which were in their power, and 
which I contend they ought to have em- 
ployed, they might have prevented the 
rupture between France and Austria. 
That was my opinion ; that is my opinion 
still. I have no doubt that they had the 
best intentions, and the papers they have 
produced show that to the extent of their 
ability they carried out their intentions. 
But I say that they failed, and they failed 
from not understanding and seeing in what 
direction their exertions ought to have 
been applied. I speak thus from what is 
known to all the world—from the language 
used by the Government in both Houses of 
Parliament as to the question at issue. 
It was encouraging to Austria; it was 
defiance to France. The whole meaning 
of the language of the late Government 
was this:—war is impending, and if it 
break out England may be drawn into the 
contest ; and it is plain from their lan- 
guage that the side on which they ima- 
giued England would be drawn into the 
contest was the side of Austria. Their 
notion was that to prevent war they ought 
to threaten France. The result shows, 
that if they had taken the other line, and 
by firm and friendly advice dissuaded 
Austria from the course which she took, 
the war might have been prevented. I 
think it necessary to say this, because 
here and in other places it is stated with 
a flourish of drums and trumpets that I 
have stated that we have nothing to do 
but to follow the path of the late Govern- 
ment as regards their foreign policy, and I 
think it due to myself to sct myself right 
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on that point. The right hon. Gentleman 
deprecates in the strongest manner this 
country engaging in a Congress or Con- 
ference on the present state of affairs in 
Italy. It is, as my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out, 
a most extraordinary doctrine on the part 
of a Government which not longer than 
the moment immediately preceding the 
commencement of the war used every effort 
to persuade the Powers of Europe to go 
into a Congress, of which this country 
must have been a member. And what, I 
should like to know, would have been the 
object of that Congress? The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ Do not go into a Con- 
gress or a Conference, because you may be 
involved in engagements and undertake 
responsibilities which may be an embar- 
rassment to this country.”” For what pur- 
pose, I ask, would the Congress have as- 
sembled which the late Government so 
earnestly recommended, unless it was to 
enter into certain engagements to which 
this country would have been a party? If 
the object was not to obtain some engage- 
ment that neither France nor Auatria 
should interfere by force of arms in the 
internal affairs of Italy—if that, as every- 
body understood, was not the main pur- 
pose, I should like to know for what pur- 
pose the late Government urged the assem- 
bling of a Congress, and what was the 
object the Congress was to obtain with a 
view to the preservation of peace? My 
right hon. Friend has reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that wars have sometimes 
—and in recent periods too—realized the 
objects for which they were undertaken. 
He has pointed out that, especially with 
regard to the Russian war, more was ac- 
complished by the treaty of peace than 
was contemplated as possible at the mo- 
ment when hostilities commenced. But 
with regard to that war I must set the 
hon. Member for Birmingham right. When 
he represents that England urged France 
into that war he should recollect how the 
war commenced. It arose out of disputes 
between France and Russia with regard to 
the Holy Places in the Levant, and there- 
fore it was a dispute between France and 
Russia which brought us into that war. 
Mr. BRIGHT: I did not say that Eng- 
land urged France into that war. I said 
that at the last France would have been 
glad to accept the arrangement proposed 
by Russia, and that France went into the 
war because she did not wish to be dis- 
associated from the foreign policy of Eng- 
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land. I did not say that England urged 
France into that war., 

Viscocnt PALMERSTON: It would 
be idle to go into a discussion of exact 
words. But as the question has been 
raised as to the interposition of this country 
in the affairs of other States, and the im- 
pression has very often prevailed in the pub- 
lic mind that the interposition of this coun- 
try has been either causeless or mischie- 
vous, I wish to remind theHouse of several 
occasions upon which that interposition has 
been exerted, and I would point out to the 
House that the results have been favour- 
able to the interests and happiness of the 
country with regard to which we interfered. 
England interposed with regard to the 
affairs of Greece ; and what has been the 
result? Why the result has been that 
Greece, established as an independent 
country, has now the benefit of a constitu- 
tion; and although there are circumstances 
connected with the Government of Greece 
which we do not entirely approve, yet, com- 
paring the state of Greece now with what 
it was at the period when our interposition 
took place, it is impossible to deny that 
the people of Greece are happier and more 
prosperous than they were in their former 
condition. We interposed in the affairs of 
Belgium ; and what has been the result ? 
Why the result is, that the Belgian people 
are as well governed, as prosperous, as 
happy, as loyal, and as attached to their 
Government as any nation on earth. We 
interposed in the affairs of Portugal ; and 
what has been the result? Why the re- 
sult has been that instead of Portugal 
having a despotic Government, full of 
abuses, Portugal has now a Parliamentary 
constitution somewhat resembling our own, 
and is making great progress in everything 
connected with the internal happiness and 
welfare of the people. We interposed in 
the affairs of Spain; and what has been 
the result? The result of that is, that 
instead of Spain being, as it was in the 
preceding period, alternately under an 
arbitrary and despotic Government and a 
chaos of revolution, she now enjoys a Par- 
liamentary constitution, and Spain is also 
happy and contented, and making rapid 
advances in internal prosperity. We in- 
terfered also with regard to the slave trade; 
and I am happy to say that the result of 
our interference has been that millions of 
Africans —I say deliberately, millions of 
Africans—owe to our interference exemp- 
tion from the greatest possible of calami- 
ties. I speak of the numbers who of late 
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years have escaped, and of the numbers 
who in time to come will escape being sent 
over to Brazil and all the horrors of sla- 
very. I say then it is not enough simply 
to condemn the course of the English Go- 
vernment because they exert the influence 
of England upon matters relating to foreign 
countries. You must see what the result 
may be, and if by interference a beneficial 
result has been obtained, instead of con- 
demning the Government, it appears to me 
you ought to acknowledge that the Go- 
vernment make a proper exercise of the 
influence which belongs to us as a great 
country. The right hon. Gentleman made 
a very eloquent discourse on the calamities 
of war. Everybody agrees about that, 
but it should be remembered that, altering 
a word of the poet, ‘* Peace has its miseries 
as well as war;” and that whatever 
calamities have fallen on a part of Italy in 
consequence of the war which has just 
terminated, the miseries which the Italians 
have suffered through peace for a great 
number of years are matters of no light 
consideration, and ought not to be viewed 
as if belonging to a condition which it was 
a crime to disturb. I hope that the peace 
which is now made will not carry with it 
a repetition or continuance of those evils. 
But depend upon it that those who do not 
attach sufficient importance to the miseries 
which the Italian nation has sustained 
by misgovernment for a great number of 
years past show that they are not fully ac- 
quainted with the matter upon which they 
are prepared to express au opinion. My 
noble Friend stated that whether we should 
be parties to a Conference or not was a 
matter still under consideration and would 
depend upon circumstances. But un- 
doubtedly no Government of this country 
would recommend that England should be 
a party to a Congress simply to register 
the edicts—simply to register the arrange- 
ments made by other parties, without the 
previous consent and concurrence of Eng- 
land in them. We may enter into a Con- 
ference for the purpose of improving 
arrangements not finally concluded and 
still open for consideration; but it is 
no part of England’s duty to make her- 
self simply the recording agent of trans- 
actions in which she has had no part or 
voice. No doubt, as has been stated, the 
recent improvements of mechanical science 
connected with the operations of war may 
apparently have added to the bloodshed 
with which war is attended. But I believe 
that if you look back to the casualties in 
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battles in former and in less remote periods 
you will find that comparing the number of 
men engaged the loss of life is about the 
same, and that, for instanee, at Borodino 
and Leipsic the loss of life and casualties 
on the two sides, in proportion to the num- 
bers engaged, were quite equal to the losses 
and casualties in recent battles. Indeed, re- 
centevents rather lead me to believe that the 
improvements in the methods of destruction 
will tend, as was the case through the intro- 
duction of gunpowder, to diminish rather 
than to increase the carnage which attends 
great battles. I quite concur with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham in that which they have 
stated as to the result which is likely to 
be produced by that tone of hostility—for 
it amounts, more or less, to that—which 
is but too often adopted in this country to- 
wards the Emperor of the French and the 
nation which he governs. We have no 
right, I contend, and certainly it is not to 
our interest, to constitute ourselves the 
censors of the manner in which any foreign 
Sovereign may rule the nation of which he 
happens to be at the head, so long as that 
nation is satisfied with the mode in which 
its affairs are administered. Our business 
simply is to look upon the acts of a Sove- 
reign who is in alliance with us with re- 
ference to the manner in which the duties 
of that alliance are performed ; and I feel 
assured that nobody can fairly refuse to 
acknowledge, with my noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, that the 
Emperor of the French has been the faithful 
and true ally of England, both in times of 
peace and of war; and that we have every 
reason to regard him as a monarch who 
feels personally, and upon system, desirous 
to cement and perpetuate the alliance which 
subsists between his country and our own. 
That such a feeling exists is, however, I 
admit, no good reason why we should not 
place ourselves in a state of defence. A 
great nation like England, with so much 
wealth to protect, and so many interests 
in every part of the world to secure, has 
no right to rely for her safety on the mere 
forbearance of other powerful States. It 
is not even fair towards them that we 
should be content to occupy a position of 
undefended weakness, when we take into 
account all those questions which must from 
time to time arise between different coun- 
tries in which conflicting interests are at 
work, which may be complicated by passion 
and prejudice, and in dealing with which 
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we can scarcely expect that foreign nations 
should, out of forbearance and friendship 
towards us, abstain from giving effect to 
that superior power which our negligence 
in providing adequate means of defence 
may confer upon them so far as we are 
concerned, There is nothing, therefore, I 
maintain, at all inconsistent with a desire 
upon our part that the alliance between 
England and France should endure in our 
making every provision which may be 
deemed requisite for the purpose of placing 
this country in such a position as that she 
need be under no apprehension of being 
attacked by any neighbouring or more 
powerful State. To take that course is, I 
feel assured, a policy not more becoming 
the dignity of the nation itself, than it 
is in accordance with a sincere wish to 
maintain friendly relations with other 
Powers. I would also remind those whose 
eyes are directed chiefly to France in con- 
nection with this subject, that there is also 
another great country (Russia) whose daily 
endeavour is to restore and increase her 
fleet in the Baltic. We must recollect that 
the course of events is such that it is not 
one Power only with which we might be 
brought into collision, but that there are 
possible complications of affairs which might 
lead to a conflict between England and 
more than one foreign nation. While, 
however, I make these remarks, I quite 
concur with those who think that nothing 
can be so adverse to the interests of the 
country—I may add, nothing more incon- 
sistent with the dictates of common sense 
—than that we should, in the same breath, 
proclaim to the world that our shores are 
undefended, and use language caleulated 
to irritate and provoke that Power from 
which hostilities are said to be expected, 
and which it is declared we are altogether 
unable to resist. I deny our inability to 
resist any Power whatever; but if our 
position were even such as some persons 
seem disposed to believe, that very cir- 
cumstance, I maintain, tends only to aggra- 
vate the folly of those expressions which I 
am sorry to say I see so frequently in 
print, to which I hear utterance given, 
and which can have no other effect than 
to exasperate the public feeling of the 
two countries. It would not be in ac- 
cordance with human nature that, after 
a long course of rivalry between Eng- 
land and France, there should not lurk in 
some portion of the population of both 
nations certain remembrances and resent- 
ments connected with a state of things 
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which has happily now ceased to exist. I 
am, however, strongly of opinion that we 
ought, instead of agitating those resent- 
ments, to endeavour to bury them in obli- 
vion, and to turn the attention of the in- 
habitants of each country respectively to 
those interests which we have in common, 
and which are calculated to form a bond of 
union between us. I concur with my noble 
Friend near me in thinking that it is not 
expedient that England should enter into a 
treaty of commerce with any foreign State 
founded upon mutual arrangements of tarif. 
The country to which a proposal to enter 
into a treaty of that description is made 
very naturally supposes that some advan- 
tage is sought to be gained by those from 
whom the offer emanates. The wise course 
to pursue in such matters is to make for 
your own advantage such a diminution in 
your Customs’ duties as you may deem cal- 
culated to promote your own interests. 
When foreign States perceive that you act 
simply from a conviction of the good which 
you expect to arise to yourselves from such 
a proceeding, and find that your policy has 
tended to the increase of your prosperity, 
and has added to your revenue and your 
commerce, they will, in all probability, be 
more likely to imitate your example than 
if you were to ask them to surrender an 
advantage which they imagine they possess. 
In discussing this subject with one of the 
Ministers of Trade of a former French Go- 
vernment I told him that if I were to con- 
sult simply the interests of England I 
should advise him to keep up the high duty 
on irov, inasmuch as so long as the price 
of iron in France was high the agriculture 
of the country would suffer and its ma- 
chinery be impaired, while we should gain 
by the adoption of a policy of high probi- 
bitive duties. I said also that so long as 
they imposed a high duty on the importa- 
tion of our coal the article would be dearer, 
and that, so far from the interests of Eng- 
land being deeply involved in the main- 
tenance of those large protective duties, 
we ought perhaps rather to urge upon 
France the propriety of keeping her pro- 
hibitory arrangements. But we know, also, 
that nothing which any one nation can do 
in the way of diminishing duties can be of 
advantage to her without also being of 
benefit to those countries with whom she 
trades. There cannot, therefore, on the 
ground of general principle, be any differ- 
ence of opinion between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. The only question between us 
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is as to the mode in which the object which 
we seek should be obtained. 

Mr. BRIGHT, in explanation, said, he 
had made no proposal for entering into a 
treaty of commerce ; but, in referring to the 
reduction of the wine duties, he stated that 
one of the bene‘its arising from it would 
be the promotion of increased intercourse 
between England and France, and that this 
could not fail of having a great effect on 
the relations of the two countries. With 
respect to treaties of commerce his views 
and those of the noble Lord were identical. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
it had not been his intention to offer to the 
House any observations on the present 
oceasion, nor should he have done so but 
that some remarks had in the course of 
their speeches fallen from the two noble 
Lords opposite to which he was anxious to 
allude. The present discussion had turned 
in a great measure on the subject of 
foreign affairs, and he supposed it was the 
nature of the subject that had induced the 
two noble Lords to make such a display of 
their diplomatic skill. Indeed, three dis- 
tinguished members of the Government 
had risen to address the House, partly, as 
it would appear, to attack the policy of 
the late Government, and partly to explain 
the meaning of a phrase which had fallen 
from the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton a few days ago, when he had stated 
that his foreign policy was the same as 
that which had been pursued by his pre- 
decessors in office. Now, it could not, he 
thought, fail to strike hon. Members that 
a very convenient opportunity would have 
been presented to the noble Lords to whom 
he alluded to make their comments on 
the policy of the late Government, if the 
Motion of which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Eleho) had 
given notice had been allowed to come on. 
When, however, it was proposed to proceed 
with that Motion, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London declared it to be his con- 
viction that it would be inconvenient to the 
public service that such a discussion should 
take place. The Motion was one, he 
should remind the House, which had dis- 
tinct reference to the conduct of the late 
Government, and it was framed by the 
noble Lord who was its author, because 
he thought it an act of justice, and he 
deemed it to be his duty as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament to ask the 
House of Commons to pronounce a deci- 
sion as to the policy which the Earl of 
Malmesbury had pursued. A debate up- 
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on such a point would probably not have | that they wanted further information. But 
been very convenient to the Government.' hon. Members must feel convinced that 
An appeal was accordingly made by the if they could get into a Congress they 
noble Lord the Member for London to the would. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- | _had, however, made an observation which 
shire not to bring forward his Resolution ; | had been taken up by both noble Lords, 
and having thus got rid of a discussion in| that the Members of the late Government 
which the policy of the late Government | could not complain of the present Govern- 
might have been fairly placed before the ment being desirous to go into a Congress, 
House and the country, and, as he be- | when the late Government themselves pro- 
lieved, fully vindicated, the noble Lords | posed to go into a Congress in which the 
opposite and their colleague, the Chan-| various Powers of Europe were to take 
cellor of the Exchequer, seized a bye-time, | part. It was true that the late Govern- 
& mere incidental opportunity, like this, | ment had proposed to go into Congress, but 
when the subject could not possibly be | that was before a war and in order to pre- 
adequately discussed—to impugn the po-| vent war. The circumstances were totally 
licy of the late Government, and to contend different, and he could not conceive the 
that that of the Administration to which | least analogy between the twocases. With 
they themselves belong differed from it in | reference to the Congress now in question, 
many material respects. Be that, how- | this was clear, that the Government must 
ever, as it might, the noble Lord who had | either go into Congress to alter the existing 
just spoken was quite in error in saying | terms proposed for peace, or to accept 
that all that he had stated on a former; them. If they were to go into Congress 
occasion in reference to the subject was,|to alter the terms of peace, he wanted 
that he should adopt the same policy as|to know in whose interests were they 
was pursued by the late Government with | thus to enter into Congress? He could 
regard to the maintenance of a strict neu-| not forget that the noble Lord (Viscount 
trality. If the debate on the Motion of the| Palmerston) had once declared that he 
noble Lord the Member for Haddington- | should not be content until the Austrians 
shire had been permitted to proceed it) were driven out of Italy. Was that the 
would have been found that the accord be- | spirit in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
tween the policy of the noble Lord andj ment were going into the Congress? Was 
that of the late Government was much} the policy of neutrality thus to be lost 
more complete than he had that evening | which the late Government had originated 
presumed to contend was really the case. | before public opinion had declared itself, 
The noble Lord, in discussing the conduet | which they afterwards pursued, and which 
of the late Government, had taken upon! met with the approbation of the country ? 
himself to inform the House that the late | It was impossible to enter into Congress 
Government ought not only to have adopted | with that spirit and not to forfeit the posi- 
the principle of neutrality, but he said/ tion of neutrality which the country had 
they ought to have held such and such | declared should be the policy of England. 
language towards Austria and France, thus | The noble Lord had enumerated some oc- 
pointing out distinctly the policy which he} casions in which this country had inter- 
himself would have pursued; but if the| fered, and where our interference had been 
question could be fairly gone into, it would | productive of good. The proper policy for 
be found that the language which the | this country to pursue was a single-hearted 
noble Lord indicated as that which it was | English policy, and it was not because 
desirable should have been held towards | good might have flowed to the subjects of 
France and Austria was not only in spirit, | a foreign Power from our interference that 
but almost in the very letter, that which | it was just to adopt a policy of interference. 
the late Government had used in address- | The noble Lord had enumerated some in- 
ing the Governments of Austria and | stances in which our interference had been 
France. There was one part of the speech | productive of good results; but he had 
of both noble Lords which he owned had | omitted others which he (Mr. FitzGerald) 
filled him with anxiety. He did not think | would venture to call to mind in which our 
that any one could have listened to this | interference had been productive of any- 
debate without feeling satisfied that the| thing but good results. He did not know 
two noble Lords had made up their minds | what good had followed, for example, from 
to go into a Congress. They might say | the noble Lord’s interference in the affairs 
that this was still under consideration, and|of Naples. On the contrary, when the 
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affair of the Cagliari occupied public at- 
tention, the withdrawal of our Ambassa- 
dor from Naples was found to be a great 
injury to the public service. There was 
another instance in which the noble Lord 
had interfered with the whole force of this 
country to gain some petty compensation 
for a man who pretended to be a British 
subject, but that interference was exer- 
cised in a manner which was no ways cal- 
culated to raise us among the nations, But 
the most remarkable instance of inter- 
ference was that originated by the Go- 
vernment of which the noble Lord was a 
Member, which sent Lord Minto from one 
end of Italy to the other stirring up re- 
volution, making promises that were never 
fulfilled, and leading the population of Italy 
to make sacrifices and incur dangers in 
anticipation of results which they never ob- 
tained. The noble Lord also interfered in 
Italy in 1848, when he refused terms of 
accommodation which were eleven years 
afterwards insufficiently obtained by the 
States of the north of Italy, after all those 
years of additional suffering, and after a 
sanguinary war. He trusted that some 
further opportunity would be allowed to the 
House for discussing this policy of a Con- 
gress. The present Session of Parliament 
was rapidly drawing to a close, and he 
trusted that there would be no objection to 
the production of the papers up to the time 
of signing the armistice. It would also be 
the duty of the Government before they 
went into Congress to take the earliest op- 
portunity of explaining to the [louse their 
intentions, and to give such information as 
would enable Parliament to decide whether 
the opinions they had formed were really 
right and just. He could conceive nothing 
more embarrassing or more likely to lead, 
if not to hostilities, at least to estrange- 
ment with other Powers than this Con- 
gress. The late Government proposed a 
Congress months ago to prevent war. That 
war had occurred ; England had hadnothing 
to do with either the war or the peace, and 
the worst course she could take would be to 
accept the responsibility of peace, with 
which she had hitherto had nothing to do. 
If they were to go into Congress merely 
to make arrangements on the existing 
hases of peace, there would be some danger ; 
but if these bases were to be materially 
altered, the Government were throwing 
aside their character of neutrality, and 
were embarking upon a still more danger- 
ous course, which would result in a plenti- 
ful crop ‘of embarrassment, disunion, dis- 
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sension, and estrangement from other 

Powers. If these results should follow, 
the country, when Parliament met again, 
would hold the noble Lords fully respon- 
_ sible for all the evils that might take place. 
| $m HARRY VERNEY thought that 
‘the only way in which the war might have 
| been prevented would have been if Lord 
| Malmesbury had from the first protested 
against Austrian misgovernment in Italy, 
‘This country could not pursue a policy of 
non-interference, and he believed that the 
House would never desire to see such a 
policy adopted. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down contend- 
ed that the policy of England was to ob- 
tain good government for other countries. 
He was sorry to say that there was a good 
deal of bad government everywhere; and 
if that policy of interference were indeed 
to be the policy of the Government, and if 
|the hon. Gentleman were the faithful ex- 
| positer of the noble Lord, he was afraid 
we were about to embark upon troubled 
waters. There was no principle of the 
law of nations which would justify our 
interference in the government of other 
countries, whether those governments were 
bad or good. He had never heard a sensi- 
ble man speak of the war between France 
and Austria who did not say that from 
New Year’s-day, when the Emperor ad- 
dressed the Austrian Ambassador, it was 
the intention of France to interfere with 
the affairs of Italy. That speech bore a 
singular analogy to the speech of the First 
Emperor to Lord Whitworth, and from 
that time forth some interference in the 
affairs of Italy was expected in France. 
It would be necessary for the House to 
have before it the documents to show what 
were the terms of peace lately agreed upon. 
And then would arise the question, whe- 
ther the terms of peace now obtained, after 
ten years of suffering, were not inferior in 
utility to Italy, to the terms of peace pro- 
posed to Lord Palmerston ten years ago, 
and refused by the noble Lord because 
Venice was not made a free State, and be- 
cause an Austrian Archduke was to govern 
the smaller States ? 

CotoneL SYKES said, he entirely con- 
curred in the proposition of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to raise the extra 
sum he now required on property. There 
must always be two modes of raising the 
revenue, direct and indirect, and the latter 
affected the bulk of the people more than 
the former. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member’ for Bucks had characterized the | with us, so that competition must become 
increased disbursements in various depart- | stronger from year to year. It was there- 
ments as a necessary consequence of the | fore primarily incumbent upon us to dimi- 
advancement of civilization in the country. | nish as much as possible our expenditure, 
If that opinion were accepted and acted upon | for if matters progressed much longer as 
there would be no limit to the demands| they had been going on since 1835, he 
that would be made upon the public purse. | believed there would be witnessed in this 
It had been represented that the chief in- | country a financial disaster that would alter 
crease in our expenditure had been caused | our position in Europe. 

by the enormous expansion of our naval} Mr. W. H. LEATHAM asked the 
and military departments. But that was} Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
not the fact, for he found from a state- | contemplated this Session any extension of 
ment which he held in his hand that there | the system of penny stamps on bankers’ 
had been an increase in every department | cheques, so as to do away with the exemp- 
since 1835, and not so great a percentage | tion at present enjoyed by persons who 
increase in the military and naval as in| presented their own cheques for payment. 
other departments. In that year the out- Mr. HORSFALL said, he did not intend 
lay for the army was £7,000,000, and now | to oppose the grant of money which the 
it was £11,000,000, an increase of 55 per | Chancellor of the Exchequer required, be- 
cent. The expenditure for the navy had | cause he felt the force of the right hon, 
advanced from £4,200,000 in 1835 to | Gentleman’s appeal to the patriotism of the 
£12,680,000 in the present year, or an in- | House ; still he thought that a gentleman 
crease of 198 per cent. Grants and mis- | of his ingenuity and experience could have 
cellaneous services, which in 1835 were | devised some measure for raising the sum 
£182,497, were now £808,844, or an in- | required which would not have pressed so 
crease of 342 per cent. In salaries and | heavily as the extra income tax would do 
public departments there had been an | on a certain class of persons in the country. 
increase of 139 per cent in the same} He spoke of those who had to depend on 
period, the respective amounts being | incomes derived from professional sources 
£591,000 and £1,413,495. For law|and others with incomes varying from 
and justice the outlay in 1835 was! £150 to £500 per annum. The propo- 
£494,000, and it had now swollen to| sition of the right hon. Gentleman was 
£2,544,650, being an increase of 414] in effect this: that 63d. in the pound 
per cent. For education, science, and art,| should be paid for the first six months 
which no doubt did indicate the progress of | of this year and 2$d. in the pound on 
civilization, the sum voted had increased} the other six months. Now, he (Mr. 
from £135,199 in 1835 to £1,328,453, | Horsfall) should have been glad if the right 
being an increase of 883 per cent. In the} hon. Gentleman had been satisfied with 
colonial and consular departments the in- | levying an additional 2d. instead of 4d. 
crease had been only 49 per cent, and this | It was not for him to name what addi- 
was owing to the Colonics being permitted | tional taxes might have been imposed, 
self-government. For special and tempo-| but he could not help thinking that some 
rary objects the outlay had increased from | might have been laid on which would not 
£269,000 to £677,000 last year, being | have pressed so heavily as the extra in- 
an increase of 181 per cent. If our ex-| come tax. Again, he believed that there 
penditure were to go on increasing for the | might have been made certain reductions 
next twenty-five years in the same ratio | in the Estimates, although he felt inclined 
of inerease as for the last twent five years, | to make every allowance for the difficulties 
a period must arrive when a financial disas-| in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
ter must ensue. At present the whole | found himself surrounded when called so 


annual cost of our national debt was | suddenly to office. Ile hoped that before 
£28,000,000, while the produce of our | they met in another Session the right hon. 
Customs’ duties was only £24,000,000;| Gentleman would direct his attention to 
and it must be remembered that those | the charges for the Miscellaneous and Civil 
Customs’ duties increased greatly the cost | Services, because he (Mr. Horsfall) be- 
of articles consumed by the poor. We had lieved that there might be a great saving 
hitherto maintained our superiority by the | effected if the Customs and Excise depart- 
aid of machinery, but now forcigners were | ments were united. If that were so, the 
generally adopting machinery ; besides| saving in the expenditure of the country 
which Jabour was cheaper abroad than| would be immense, and would be a source 
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of satisfaction to the mercantile interests 
of the country. Te most cordially con- 
curred in voting the money for the ser- 
vice of the country which had been asked 
for by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Had the amount been double that which 
was now asked for, the House and the 
country would support him in granting it 
for the national defences. 
Motion agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE, 
(In the Committee.) 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER moved the first Resolution. In re- 
ference to the question addressed to him 
by the hon, Member (Mr. Leatham) upon 
the subject of the penny stamp on bankers’ 
cheques, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
it was not his intention to do anything pre- 
cipitately in the matter. The reason why 
he hesitated in proceeding with it this year 
was, that a question which had arisen re- 
specting letters passing between country 
bankers and their correspondents in London 
required previous consideration ; and he 
should not like to proceed without taking 
ample time to ascertain what would best 
promote the public interest. As far as he 
knew the feeling was in favour of removing 
the exemption which was now enjoyed by 
the drawer of cheques when he himself was 
also the payee. 


Motion made and Question proposed, — 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in addition to the Rates and Duties 
granted and now chargeable under the Act passed 
in the 16th and 17th years of Her Majesty’s 
reign, chapter 34, for granting to [er Majesty 
Duties on profits arising from property, profes- 
sions, trades, and offices, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for and in respect of all pro- 
perty, profits, and gains, charged or chargeable 
under the said Act, either by assessment, contract 
of composition, or otherwise, the following addi- 


tional Rates and Duties, that is to say: upon any | 


assessment made on the annual value or amount 
of any property, profits, or gains (except pro- 
perty, profits, and gains chargeable under Sche- 


dule (B) of the said Act), the additional Rate or | 


Duty of four pence for every twenty shillings of 
the annual value or amount of all such property, 
profits, and gains, respectively; and for in respect 
of the occupation of lands, tenements. heredita- 
ments, and heritages, chargeable under Schedule 
(B) of the said Act, the additional Rate or Duty of 
two pence in England, and of one penny half- 
penny in Scotland and Ireland respectively, for 
every twenty shillings of the annual value thercof, 
and such additional Rates and Duties respectively 
Shall be collected and paid with and over and 
above the first moiety of the Duties assessed or 
charged under the said Act.” 
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Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that though the House had had the plea- 
sure of listening to a very able debate 
which embraced a vast range of subjects, 
yet the real question before them was, 
whether it was absolutely necessary to im- 
pose this addition of 4d. in the pound on 
the income tax. He had given notice of 
two Amendments to the Resolution, be- 
cause he had some objection to it as it at 
present stood. The Committee must bear 
in mind that the income tax was essentially 
an odious and unjust tax—that it was so 
in the opinion of the universal public, and 
that nothing could make it fair or just. In 
former years, when the then existing in- 
come tax expired, a distinguished orator 
of the House of Commons proposed that 
the Act of Parliament which had imposed 
it should be publicly burned by the least 
respected functionary in the country. Now, 
in his opinion, a strong case ought to be 
made out before they imposed an additional 
tax of 4d. in the pound, and the onus pro- 
bandi lay with the Government. But not 
only did he object to the amount of the 
tax, he also objected to the mode in which 
it was proposed to be levied—namely, by 
raising the whole sum in the first half- 
year. One point respecting which, he 
particularly desired information was the 
grounds upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to levy the whole tax in Oc- 
tober next upon what was termed the Long 
Annuities, which expired on the 5th of 
January next. He had selected these 
long annuities as a type of the difficulty 
of applying the income tax to all precari- 
ous incomes; and how could the right hon. 
Gentleman with justice take 8d. in the 
pound from the long annuitants in October, 
when in January the long annuities would 
have ceased to exist? But returning to the 
first points to which he had adverted, he 
would ask what necessity there was for 
raising a sum of £4,000,000 by additional 
taxation at the present time? They had 
| heard a great deal in the course of the de- 
bate about the enormous increase in the 
amount of the public expenditure, and the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to be of opinion that the reduction of that 
expenditure could not be hoped for unless 
a particular line of foreign policy was pur- 
sued. He (Sir H. Willoughby) did not 
exactly entertain the same view, for he 
thought, putting aside altogether the ques- 
tion of military expenditure, that the House 
might exercise some vigilance with regard 
to the extravagant Civil Service Estimates. 
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Those Estimates had been assented to this} Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART thought 
Session with very little discussion. On/j that, on a fair consideration of the public 
one night seventy-six grants of public | finances, it would be scen that the Chan- 
oa were aes - cae ee See — . ej er had wp ag 
ers were not even furnished with the | best mode of meeting the present difficulty. 
papers which would have enabled them to | The hon. Baronet had said, that former 
determine whether or not there was ground | Chancellors of the Exchequer had been in 
ya os to escage ars He mene | the neg 4 | Freda y ou ae 
at the House was placed in some difficulty income; but that was, at all events, a fau 
with regard to the present Estimates which, | on the right side, for whatever ‘balance 
having been prepared by a Government | there might be in the Exchequer at the 
which did not propose them, and were now | end of the year was carried to the credit of 
proposed by a Government which did not|the public in the following year, and, 
prepare them, belonged to nobody: but therefore, tended to reduce taxation—the 
the only manner in which it seemed possi- Chancellor of the Exchequer might have 
ble for them to curtail an extravagant ex- | borrowed the amount he required, or might 
agen * not pons i sup- | 8s am . by ae fp ; — he 
plies in Committee of Ways and Means thought he had adopted the most prudent 
than was really and necessarily required. | course in resorting to a tax which only im- 
Was it necessary that those who now paid | posed a little self-denial, and self-restraint 
income tax to the amount of £5,000,000 | upon those who were called upon to pay it, 
annually should be called upon to contri- | while the borrowing of £4,000,000 would 
ae gh nage pe 2s go — a wromegae : drain — — 4 
and that in the first six months after the | the country. ie case of the poor cler 
extension of the tax ? For some years past | with £100 a year had been dwelt upon ; 
the revenue of the country had been under- | but surely it was better that such a man 
estimated. The actual revenue in 1856) should pay a moderate income tax than be 
ce by £700,000, ‘ 1857 by | made to contribute in the shape of heavier 
013,000, and in 1858 by £1,500,000, | duties on the articles he consumed, 
the amounts at which it had been estimat-| Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
ed by the Chancellors of the Exchequer. | the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
The revenue last year was £65,500,000. | he meant to make any alteration this year 
On what ground, then, did the right hon. | in reference to the stamps on bankers’ 
Gentleman estimate the income of the en-| cheques? He was also anxious to know 
we | _ at “— pt ah si Pappy we hon. a — 
might, of course, be reasons for expecting | that a tenant whose occupation would ex- 
some reduction in the public income ; but} pire at Michaelmas should pay the whole 
he thought also, that a countervailing in-| of the additional income tax, and that his 
Con by anes ee = Ld er — ey, oo es that 
items xation resorted to by the late | charge, or whether he intended to appor- 
pine 1g of the Exchequer, the effects | tion it between the incoming and the out- 
of which had not yet been developed. He! going tenant ? 
thought that, under the circumstances, it Mr. W. WILLIAMS expressed a hope 
ps quite enough to make an addition to| that if the increased income tax was to 
the income tax of £3,000,000, and if the| extend to incomes of £100, the Chancel- 
revenue was then insufficient to meet the|lor of the Exchequer would introduce a 
expenditure, the deficit might be provided | clause in the Bill to exempt the wages of 
yo np pire Why, a in- ss men, on — = —_— be 
stance, should not a duty be imposed upon!a great oppression. ne right hon. 
a property Pye persons beyond | Gentleman did not do so he should feel it 
the amount o 000,000 ? He regarded | his duty to bring the subject before the 
the imposition of an income tax upon long | House. 
annuitants, and upon persons whose income Mr. ROEBUCK asked the Chancellor 
was precarious, as a tax not upon income | of the Exchequer, before he answered the 
but upon capital, and therefore amounting | hon. Member’s question, to state what dif- 
to some extent to a confiscation of property. | ference there was, in regard to the ques- 
The hon. Baronet concluded by moving, as | tion of imposing this tax, between a man 
an Amendment, that the additional rate of who drove a quill all day—whether what 
income tax should be 3d. instead of 4d. in| he received was called wages or salary— 
the pound. and a man who drove a plane. 
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Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | a whole year’s tax, though he did not re- 
that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer | ceive a whole year’s income. There would 
stated that he should require a certain sum also be a difficulty with regard to dividends 
for the service of the year it was very dif- | ‘from public companies, which in one half. 
ficult for the House to refuse the amount. | year might be very large and in the other 
It was indeed true that it sometimes hap- | | little or nothing at all. In this case two 
pened that the revenue exceeded the Esti- | halves did not make a whole. If these 
mate, but it would be dangerous to specu- | things were unavoidable, of course we must 
late on such a result. If they wished to | submit to them; but he did not think that 
make ends meet they must, therefore, be | they were. He could not agree with the 
prepared to vote the whole 4d. of increase | Chancellor of the Exchequer, that defer- 
on the income tax. The Chancellor of the | ring the payment of the income tax till 
Exchequer, however, had not quite done the usual period would throw an additional 
justice to the criticisms offered as to the burden upon the year 1860, because if 
mode in which the tax was to be raised. moncy had to be borrowed to be repaid, 
No doubt Parliament could impose any tax then there would be the proceeds of this 
on the people that it thought fit ; but the | tax with which to repay it. The right 
sound rule was to obtain the maximum of hon. Gentleman dealt very differently with 
revenue with the minimum of hardship to | the maltsters and the income tax payers. 
the taxpayer, and that principle had hardly | The maltsters’ payments were anticipated 
been observed in the manner in which this | by six weeks, and for that they were al- 
tax was to be levied. The addition of 4d. | lowed 4 per cent discount ; the income tax 
to the present 5d. was in itself a hardship, | payers had their payments anticipated by 
but the evil was aggravated by requiring a six months, and they were allowed no dis- 
man to pay it when one-third of the year count at all. He did not say that the tax 
had already expired, and his expenditure | would work absolute injustice, but he was 
had not been regulated by the knowledge far from thinking that it was the wisest 
that he would be called upon for such a) | arrangement that could be made. He 
contribution to the State. A further diffi. thought it would have been wiser to take 
culty was created when they made him pay more of the malt credit and to leave the 
in one year what he had hitherto paid in payment of the income tax to the usual 
two years, and the pressure to which he, period. 
would be put was certain to producea good| Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he felt 
deal of anxiety and confusion. The Chan- inclined to think that the House had in 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that he reality very little control over the ex- 
would not have proposed this arrangement | penditure, for during the last six years it 
unless he had been assured by the heads | had scarcely succeeded in striking off one 
of the Revenue Department that there Vote per annum. The cost of our arma- 
would be no practical difficulty in carry-_ ments was most enormous, amounting to 
ing it out. Now, if the heads of that de-, £26,000,000, and of the amount charged 
partment were now satisfied with such a for the army not more than £3,750,000 
proposal, they must have very recently was charged on account of wages paid to 
changed their opinion ; because when the | the men. ” Austria employed four times as 
subject was discussed a few months ago) many soldiers as this country, and he want- 
they thought its working would be attend- | ed to know why the money of this coun- 
ed with serious embarrassment. How were | try could not be employed as economically 
they to deal with persons who had annui-' as that of Austria, A great portion of 
ties to pay out of their incomes? Were the charge for the navy went for the 
they to deduct the whole tax from the first non-effective service. He thought more 
payment of the annuity, or to spread it’ value ought to be obtained for the money 
over the different quarterly payments? If expended. With regard to. the question 
the former, the annuitant might die before of the income tax the right hon. Gentle- 
the year was out, and then more having | man in 1853 showed the great difficulty of 
been deducted from the annuity than ought | making a difference between incomes aris- 
to have been, there would bo a question ing from professions and trades and in- 
whether the executors of the deceased | comes arising from property, and certainly 
ought not to be reimbursed for a part of | nobody could make out a case better than 
the tax. The case of the Long Annui- the right hon. Gentleman, and he was 
ties would present a somewhat similar dif- | | afraid there was no chance of beating him 
ficulty, as the annuitant would have to pay | out of his argument. The expenditure 
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was indeed so great that it was quite hope- 
less to expect to see the end of the in- 
come tax, or some other direct tax in 
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to diminish the capital of Exchequer bills 
‘or Exchequer bonds. He said it with a full 
‘conviction of its truth, that there was no 


Means. 


lieu of it, and therefore it behoved the more morality in the Government of Eng. 
House to take the matter up and see if land diminishing the capital of this debt 
they could not draw some distinction be-| by their income tax than there was in the 
tween fixed and precarious incomes. He | operations of some of the Transatlantic 
believed it would be possible to levy a tax! states which had“fotoriously made a settle- 
on all realized property, whether consisting | ment with their creditors by a forced com- 
of land, houses, mills, railway and banking | position. This was a transaction which, 
shares, &c., and thus get rid of the in-|on the Exchange, or in Mincing Lane, 
come tax altogether. Although there would be called a compounding of credit, 
might be some difficulty with regard to the and he called upon the House to pause 
details of such a tax, he did not believe it before they sanctioned a measure s0 
would be nearly so objectionable in princi- | disereditable in a commercial point of 
ple as the income tax. iview. If they gave their consent to the 

Mr. HUBBARD expressed his disap-| imposition of this tax as proposed by the 
apointment that the only means the right | Chancellor of the Exchequer, they would 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- | levy an additional tax of £1 13s. 4d. in the 
ehequer could find to extricate himself from | £100 of these annuities, making in the 
the financial difficulty of the day was by | whole £2 14s, 2d. taken from the public 
an aggravated use of that obnoxious and creditor, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
most mischievous impost—an unreformed quer said that there were £2,000,000 of 





income tax. As it appeared to him that the 
whole fiscal policy of this country tended 
to shift the burden of our imposts from 
indirect to direct taxation, it was the more 
important that this mode of taxation should 
be subjected by the House to such a severe 
scrutiny as would make it as equitable 
in operation as any other tax that could 
be devised. It was humiliating to the 
Government to find that they made such 
large use of a system of taxation, the in- 


these Long Annuities, but abéut one-half 
had been paid off, leaving only £1,000,000 
remaining to be paid of the debt, and yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer just ma- 
naged to resuscitate this tax, and make it 
retrospective, so as to inflict the whole 
twelve months charge upon the unfortu- 
| nate holders of these annuities. Nothing 
on earth could be said in favour of such a 
measure except that it was a necessity, or 
that it was difficult to dissever these Long 








justice of which there was not a man! Annuities from the ordinary annuities. It 
among them that was not ready to admit. | might be said that the holders of these an- 
This arose either from a want of science or | nuities were mostly large capitalists, cor- 
a disregard of justice, neither of which | porations, or banks of great wealth; but 
was he willing to ascribe to his right; would the Committee accept the doctrine, 
hon. Friend who at the present time had | that whilst they refrained from oppressing 
charge of the finances of the country.|the poor man they might rob the rich ? 
But he rose more immediately for the pur- | Such a system would discourage the accu- 
pose of calling attention to the case of the mulation of capital, which constituted the 
holders of long and terminable annuities. | strength of the country, and undermine 
The amount of those annuities he believed | the confidence of the public creditor ; and 
to be correctly stated at £2,000,000, andj would moreover seriously embarrass all 
when the annuitants were paid their divi- | the future endeavours of Chancellors of 
dends for the present year the House|the Exchequer in this country when they 
would have seen the last of them. Those | again resorted to the public market for 
annuities, in fact, represented an old debt | the purpose of negotiating loans. He con- 

curred in the spirit of what had been said 


which the Government of the day incurred 
many years ago for the purpose of meeting | by the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby), 
a national emergency—the last instalment and was delighted to support his proposition 
of which would be paid off in the course of | to relieve this portion of the public debt 
the present year. He believed he was cor- from an unfair burden. 
rect in stating that 98 parts out of 100 ofthis} Taz CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
payment represented capital rather than) QUER: This discussion, although not a 
interest ; and he held that Government had long one, has covered a considerable 
no more right to diminish the capital of | breadth of ground, and included avariety of 
those annuities than they were at liberty questions besides the one raised by the 
{ 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham. 
The hon. Baronet has asked me, asa point 
of fact how the Long Annuities will be 
taxed. My answer is that they will be 
taxed in respect of the half-yearly payment 
like other public securities which are pay- 
able half-yearly. I believe that the case 
is entirely analogous to that of any other 
annuitant or fundholder who feels the 
burden of the tax, although the burden is 
greater of course in proportion to the 
shortness of the duration of the annuity. 
I think, however, it will not be convenient 
that we should now discuss the case of 
the Long Annuities. It is by no means a 
novel one to this House end the difficulty 
which it involves is a difficulty inherent in 
the nature of the income tax. I will, 
therefore, address myself first to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, who proposes to 
reduce the sum of 4d. in the pound to 3d.; 
and this he does on this distinct ground, 
that Chancellors of the Exchequer, as he 
says, have an inveterate habit of under- 
estimating the income of the country ; 
ergo, that I have done so; and that there- 
fore we might safely add £1,000,000 to 
the estimate I have given, and cut down | 
the Ways and Means by that amount. | 
Now, I am bound to say the hon. Baronet | 
has omitted from his view two very essen- 
tial particulars, which determine its whole 
merits. It is not true that there is a 
systematic habit on the part of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer of under-estimating the 
financial receipts of the country. The 
Estimates of income are formed, so far as 
I know, mainly and almost exclusively ac- 
cording to the deliberate judgment of the 
heads of the Revenue Departments. I 
never, but once, presented an estimate of | 
income to this House that I had not re-| 
ceived from or prepared with the assistance | 
of the heads of the Revenue Departments 
and that was of a comparatively small | 
sum as to which there was no precedent | 
to guide them. I believe the practice | 
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the HTouse an estimate of the revenue of 
the country; but, when the day of reckon- 
ing came and we had to compare tle actual 
with the estimated receipts, we found the 
revenue had fallen short of the estimate 
by, if I recollect rightly, something like 
£2,000,000. The right hon. Baronet was 
much criticized on account of that short- 
coming ; but in point of fact he was not 
in any manner to blame. You are depen- 
dent upon the harvest, upon peace, upon 
commercial prosperity, upon the crops of 
sugar, upon the supplies of tea, upon the 
state of the vine, and upon a great multi- 
tude of other particulars for the bringing 
up of your revenue, with respect to which 
it is impossible to form a perfectly ac- 
curate estimate beforehand. The prac- 
tice of the heads of the Revenue Depart- 
ments has been to form as full an estimate 
as they could consistently with tolerable 
safety; and, that being so, I submit to the 
House that it would be unwise to break in 
upon a practice which has now been long 
established, and which is maintained with- 
out distinction of person or party — 
namely, the practice of framing as accu- 
rate an estimate as possible of the pro- 
bable yield of the revenue, always taking 
care to be on the safe side. So far from 
wishing to under-estimate the resources 
of the country, since I came into office 
I have asked the heads of the Customs 
and Excise to reconsider their esti- 
mates, and see whether, in consequence of 
the lapse of time, they could make any ad- 
ditions to them. The result of that inquest 
on my part has been that certain small ad- 
ditions have been made to the estimates 
both in the Customs and in the Excise, 
because matters have been going on well. 
Under these circumstances, I entirely dis 
pute the proposition of the hon. Baronet, 
that it would be a safe practice for Parlia- 
ment to assume that, although the heads 
of the Revenue Departments and Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer may not mean any- 
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of those gentlemen is on all occasions to | thing wrong or fraudulent, yet that Parlia- 
make the estimates with perfect bond fides; ment might venture to add a million or 
but it is impossible for them to make them | two to their estimates. But the hon. Ba- 
in such a way as that they shall anticipate ronet has overlooked another point—name- 
all the vicissitudes of the year. The hon. | ly, that the expenditure of the year is as 
Baronet has said that for three years the | apt to exceed the estimate as tho revenue. 
revenue has been under-estimated—once ' He quotes the excess of revenue over the 
by £700,000 and twice by £1,500,000— | estimates of last year; but forgets that 
and that may be true. But on the other| the expenditure also exceeded the esti- 
side I may quote a memorable case in| mate, so much so, indeed, that although 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Mem-! the actual revenue exceeded the estimate 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) | by £1,500,000, yet it exceeded the expen- 
was concerned, In 1840 he presented to | diture by only £800,000. What has been 
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done with that £800,000? So much of 
it as was available under the Jaw has been 
applied, not to the extinction of permanent 
debt, but to the redemption of deficiency 
bills. It is quite obvious, moreover, that 
you cannot reckon upon a continuance of 
those favourable circumstances which may 
have distinguished the last year; and, upon 
the whole, I maintain that the House of Com- 
mons would entirely depart from the rules 
upon which it has always acted if it were to 
dispute estimates which are framed by dis- 
interested and impartial persons, and which 
hitherto have been well borne out by the 
facts. Upon that ground, and because it 
is impossible, especially at the present 
time, to say absolutely that the expendi- 
ture shall be kept within the specified 
limits, I think the hon. Baronet will see 
that his proposition cannot be sustained. 
Various other points have been mentioned 
in the course of this debate. I have been 
asked whether I intend to bring in a Bill 
with respect to drafts or cheques. The only 
reply I can give to that question is, that I 
shall not bring in a Bill without giving the 
House ample notice of my intention to do 
so, nor until I have satisfied myself as to 
the precise terms in which such a measure 
ought to be couched. I have also been 
asked by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, what will be the case of the 
tenant who holds his farm from Lady Day 
to Michaelmas, and who then quits it. My 
answer is that the tenant referred to will 
have held his farm for the six months in 
the present year in which the additional 
income tax takes effect, and that he will 
consequently be liable to pay it. But I 
ought to say here that there is some mis- 
apprehension with respect to the period 
at which the additional income tax will 
be paid. There is no undue or extraor- 
dinary suddenness in the demand which 
will be made. In 1854, the House, before 
we went to war with Russia, did the very 
thing which we now seek todo. The in- 
come tax, which was then 7d. in the pound, 
was doubled for the first half of the year. 
It is true that, before the new law took 
effect, the House had reason to double the 
tax for the second half of the year also, 
but the alteration was made in precisely 
the same manner as upon the present 
occasion, the only difference being that 
whereas the demand laid upon the tax- 
payer for the first half of the year was 7d. 
in the pound, now it is only 64d. The 
hon. Member for Lambeth has put to me 
a very formidable question. He first asked 
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whether we would exempt the class of 
persons having incoines under £150 a year, 
and then, receding from that demand, and 
falling back upon something which he 
thinks so excessively mild that it is hardly 
possible for any one to refuse it, he ap- 
pealed to us to exempt workmen’s wages 
when they are paid in weekly amounts. If 
the hon. Member were responsible for the 
carrying of an income tax Bill he would 
find, when he proposed that every man 
who had his income paid to him by the 
year should be liable, but that those, on 
the other hand, who were paid by the 
week, although their incomes might be 
larger should not be liable, that all those per- 
sons who would be left subject to the tax 
would contrive to have their incomes paid 
to them by the week, and that, moreover, 
it would be a perfect hopeless task to 
endeavour to pursuade the House to draw 
a distinction at once unsound in principle 
aud injurious, not to say dangerous, in 
practice. It is not true that a workman 
who has £100 a year derived from weekly 
wages is a poorer man than the clerk or 
other person who derives a similar income 
from the labour of his brains; on the 
contrary, it would be more true to say, 
though I do not assert it, that a work- 
man with £100 or £120 a year is richer 
than the man who, living by the work of his 
brain, has only the same amount of in- 
come. I trust, therefore, that my hon. 
Friend will not press his demand. I do 
not know that I should follow the late 
Secretary to the Treasury over the ground 
which he has traversed, because the ques- 
tion raised by the Amendment before the 
Committee is not connected with his re- 
marks. He has spoken of what he calls 
the mode of payment. The real ques- 
tion, however, is not the mode of pay- 
ment, but whether a certain sum of money 
shall be raised within the year 1859-60 
which is wanted to meet the demands of 
1859-60, or whether a portion of the 
wants of 1859-60 shall be provided for 
out of the taxes payable in 1860-61. 
When the right hon. Baronet tells me 
that I shall not be laying a burden on 
1861 by postponing the payment of the 
additional income tax, I beg to ask him 
whether I shall not be laying a burden 
upon that year if, when I arrive at the 
31st of March, 1860, and have to pro 
pose the Ways and Means for the year 
1860-61, cireumstances compel me to make 
a demand upon the taxpayer for the pur- 
poses of 1859-60? It would, no doubt, 
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be very agreeable to postpone the additional 
tax, as it would be more agreeable still to 
borrow the money outright ; but the ques- 
tion is, what principle will the Tlouse 
adopt? Will it, or will it not supply the 
wants of the year out of the taxes of the 
year? That is the question which must 
now be decided. I trust that, for the 
reasons I have stated, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham will not persist 
in his Motion for reducing the additional 
tax from 4d. to 3d., unless he can show us 
how we may reduce the expenditure for 
the year. If he can do so no one will re- 
joice more than myself ; but if not, do not 
let him, by vague speculations as to the 
increasing prosperity of the country, en- 
deavour to persuade the House to refuse 
those Supplies which are absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain the public credit. 

Mr. T. BARING observed, that the 
allusion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the manner in which the increased in- 
come tax was levied previous to the Rus- 
sian war was very unfortunate, and might 
lead to the suspicion that he intended to 
pursue the course adopted upon that occa- 
sion—namely, making an addition to the 
income tax in the second as well as in the 
first half of the year. Did he propose now 
to levy an additional 4d. in the pound to 
be paid in the first six months, with the 
view of proposing an additional 4d. payable 
in the following six months? If that were 
the case it was not fair treatment of the 
House. He was surprised to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman propound the doctrine that 
the income of the year should always meet 
the expenditure of the year, Because in 
1854, when he filled the office which he 
now occupied, he did not hesitate to borrow 
in anticipation of the incoming revenue. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came upon the taxpayer 
all at once, when he did not expect it, and 
told him he must pay in the first six months 
what was only due at the end of the year. 
If he wanted to make an income tax more 
obnoxious to the public than ever it had 
been, he could not have taken a more cer- 
tain mode of effecting his object. He 
stated that he took this course because 
he did not want to draw upon his balance 
with the Bank of England, and because 
he wished to avoid borrowing on an income 
of which he was perfectly assured. But 
why did he thus press unduly on the tax- 
payer, by taking him suddenly in the way 
he proposed, when it could be of no pos- 
sible advantage to the country? He must 
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say he could not understand on what prin- 
ciple the right hon. Gentleman had adopt- 
ed his present plan, except with the view 
of having another 4d. before the year had 
expired, 

Mr. DISRAELI: As bearing upon the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Evesham, and also upon the course taken by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in so far as 
respects the estimates both of income and 
expenditure, I would refer to the case of 
that particular estimate which the right 
hon. Gentleman noticed so fully in the 
course of this evening. In the observa- 
tions I made to-night, I spoke of a surplus 
of £1,500,000 in the estimate which I 
made last year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in his speech said he knew nothing of 
this surplus of £1,500,000—spoke of it 
as a fancied surplus—and observed that at 
the conclusion of the year we found that 
the actual surplus of income over expendi- 
ture was only £800,000. Now, the facts 
of this case furnish, I think, a complete 
answer to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Evesham, as well as to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself. What hap- 
pened after the financial statement of 1858 
was made? Two demands were made 
upon the Government, neither of which 
could have been forescen, one arising from 
some remaining payments for the Russian 
war, and the other on account of the war 
with China. The amount of these was cer- 
tainly not much less than £800,000, and 
thus reduced the surplus to the amount 
which the right hon. Gentleman had des- 
cribed. Iam sure the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham must feel that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with no documents 
before him to lead him to expect that a claim 
for the Russian war would arise, could not 
take such expenditure into account in his 
estimates, and that therefore in all such 
cases a wide margin must be taken, other- 
wise a fallacious estimate of revenue will 
often be the consequence. But this is also, 
as I have said, an answer to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because these demands 
for the China and Russian wars could 
again arise, and the surplus of £1,500,000 
in my estimate was a bond fide surplus 
in calculating the resources of the ensuing 
year. It will be obvious from what I 
have said that I cannot support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Eve- 
sham. But perhaps I may be permit- 
ted to say a word or two on the pvint 
which I noticed at the commencement of 
the evening, and which has been so strongly 
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objected to by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—I mean the mode in which the 
tax should be levied. The question ap- 
pears to me to lie in a nutshell. I did 
not lay any undue stress on the hard- 
ships that will accrue to the taxpayers 
by the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I knew that it may be dis- 
tressing in its pressure on the holders of 
Long and Terminable Annuities; but I 
know that the House, in considering the 
question of the income tax on occasions 
like the present, cannot lay any great 
stress on cases like these. Injustice has 
always been committed on the feeble in- 
terest represented by the terminable an- 
nuitants, but has baffled all who have been 
responsible for the management of affairs 
in this country to be able to alleviate their 
position or meet their case; and I do not 
believe that at almost the last moment 
of their existence it would be possible or 
advisable to enter into any exceptional 
legislation with reference to them. My 
objections to the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman mainly rest on this—that you 
are aggravating to all the taxpayers the 
severity of a tax, already objectionable, be- 
yond the necessities of the case. You 
ought to make the levy of this tax fall as 
lightly as you can on the taxpayer ; but 
you are doing what you can to increase 
the grievance and the burden of it. All 
the principal arguments of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer appear to me to terminate 
in one fallacy. The fallacy is, that the 
right hon. Gentleman regards the proposi- 
tion I have thrown out for his consideration 
as a proposal for borrowing money. I 
totally deny it. The money that will be 
paid will be paid out of the revenue of the 
year, and there will be nothing in it prac- 
tically of the character of a loan. The 
Committee, as I assume, wishing to act on 
sound principles of finance, and being of 
opinion that this demand on the resources 
of the country, great and grievous as it 
undoubtedly is, should be defrayed out of 
the revenue of the country, their object 
must be to get it defrayed in a manner 
least burdensome to the taxpayers. When 
we ask the right hon. Gentleman to dis- 
tribute this tax over the year we give him 
the best possible security to enable him to 
raise the sum of £4,000,000 for the pub- 
lic service, and it depends on his own 
adroitness and skill how he will best do it. 
The mode we propose is strictly analagous 
to that which he himself introduced— 
namely, the mode of raising money by 
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Exchequer bonds. It is only necessary 
that there should be an arrangement be- 
tween him and the Bank to enable him 
to raise that in the first six months 
which will be paid out of the revenue 
of the country in twelve months. The 
Bank of England must have fallen great- 
ly in character and resources in the 
short time that has elapsed since I had 
transactions with her if any impediments 
to a satisfactory arrangement of this 
transaction is thrown in the way from 
that quarter. It is not desirable that 
money should be borrowed, if by bor- 
rowing is understood to be an increas- 
ing of the debt of the country. I en- 
tirely repudiate such a notion ; but it is 
my opinion that the sum should be raised 
out of the revenue of the country, and that 
the burdens on the country should not be 
increased ; but there is no objection that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have a power given to him to raise the sum 
he requires, on the condition that he raises 
it in the most easy and least burdensome 
manner for the taxpayer. We« indicate 
the mode which would be the least burden- 
some to the people, by pointing out the 
precise course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has previously adopted himself. 
We say that the country and the Bank of 
England, which assisted him before, are 
equally prepared now to assist him in the 
accomplishment of his object, by giving 
him all the funds necessary for the public 
service, in a manner the least burdensome 
to the community at large. 
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Motion made, and Question, — 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in addition to the Rates and Duties 
granted and vow chargeable under the Act passed 
in the 16th and 17th years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter 34, for granting to Her Majesty Duties 
on profits arising from property, professions, trades, 
and offices, there shall be charged, collected, and 
paid, for and in respect of all property, profits, 
and gains, charged or chargeable under the said 
Act, either by assessment, contract of composi- 
tion, or otherwise, the following additional Rates 
and Duties, that is to say: upon any assessment 
made on the annual value or amount of any pro- 
perty, profits, or gains (except property, profits, 
and gains chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act), the additional Rate or Duty of three 
pence for every twenty shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such property, profits, and 
gains, respectively,”’— 
put and negatived. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY moved, 
pursuant to notice, in line 16, after the 
word ‘* thereof,”’ to insert ‘‘ and for every 
one pound of dividend on the Long An- 
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nuities, expiring in January, 1860, one 
farthing in the pound.”” He wished to 
raise the distinction involved in his Amend- 
ment for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee. He understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) to say that in this matter of 
the Long Annuities the House of Com- 
mons had for so long a time practised an 
injustice it was too late now to remedy it. 
Now, that in his opinion was anything but 
a strong argument. The injustice, how- 
ever, had never been so flagrant as at that 
moment, and he could not believe that the 
Committee, if they really understood the 
question, would vote against it. The ques- 
tion in substance was this—were they pre- 
pared to make the dividend of £1 pay pre- 
cisely as much as if it were of the value of 
£33, which was the value of a perpetual 
annuity? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to charge the dividend to be paid in 
October with 4d. additional tax? If so, to 
what was it attached? It could not attach 
to that which was to come, for there was 
no dividend to be paid in next April. The 
Long Annuities would cease to exist in 
three months from October next. Well, 
then, it must attach to the other principle 
—they should go back and touch retro- 
spectively the payment already paid and 
discharged. They must do one thing or 
the other if they rejected his proposition. 


Ways and 


Amendment proposed, 


“Tn line 16, after the word ‘thereof,’ to insert 
the words ‘and for every one pound of dividend 
on the Long Annuities expiring in January 1860, 
one farthing in the pound,’” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question now raised 
was one of the difficulties inherent in a 
uniform income tax. It was true that if 
the tax could be recast and re-adjusted an 
exact standard might be set up by which 
the value of every annuity ought to be 
reckoned. But such a scheme of income 
tax differed altogether from that now be- 
fore the Committee. The existing impost 
was a uniform tax which entirely declined 
to take cognizance of any return of capital 
in the form of income. Income was the 
sole test which it recognized, and every 
one who chose to have his capital returned 
to him in the form of income, which was 
the case of every annuitant for life or a 
term of years, knew that he did so subject 
to any tax which Parliament might impose. 
Were this Motion to be adopted it would 
lead to inextricable confusion, and the Com- 
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mittee would find themselves entangled in 
a hundred other cases, some even stronger 
than that on which the hon. Baronet in- 
sisted. The question had been fully con- 
sidered by the House of Commons when 
the present Home Secretary was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and in 1842, when the 
income tax was first imposed. At the lat- 
ter period Mr. Ricardo brought the subject 
under notice, and moved a Resolution akin 
in principle to that of the hon. Baronet ; 
but the House decided against it and in 
favour of the present arrangement by 252 
to 117. He was sorry that any inequality 
should exist, but he was sure that it would 
be most impolitic, and not agreeable to jus- 
tice, to adopt the Motion. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that the annui- 
ties referred to which were charged with 
the rate of 8d. had not a year to run; and 
with respect to them, therefore, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be resusci- 
tating a past payment in order to make it 
liable. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the case of the long an- 
nuitant would exactly correspond with that 
of the fundholder. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
the Committee did not understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the tax 
was prospective or retrospective. With re- 
gard to these Long Annuities, it seemed 
to be retrospective, and levied, in fact, 
upon a past dividend, for they would not 
be in existence during the last three months 
of the year. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not understand what 
the hon. Baronet meant by a retrospective 
tax. In one sense this tax was certainly 
retrospective, because it was levied in re- 
spect of a term which commenced on the 
lst of April, whereas this was the 21st of 
July. But the same might be said of most 
of the Income Tax Acts passed in this 
country. The first passed was on the 22nd 
of June, 1842, and was therefore retro- 
spective ia precisely the same sense. The 
tax, however, was not levied on the year’s 
but on the half-year’s income. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was clear that 
you could not, as regarded the new income 
tax, draw a distinction between the old 
and the new one, and if you subjected the 
Long Annuities to the tax, the argument 
went to show that as they expired in 1860, 
they ought only to be charged at the rate 
of 3d. in the pound. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the mode of levying 
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the tax proposed was consistent with jus- 
tice. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCIE- 
QUER: I only seid that it would not be 
just to adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. WALPOLE was glad to hear that, 
because they would not be precluded from 
that point in the consideration of the in- 
come tax next year; and if it was reim- 
posed it must be rearranged, so as to make 
some difference between fluctuating and 
fixed incomes. 

Si JOHN TROLLOPE confessed he 
did vote for the income tax of former years; 
but he would suggest that the nature of 
these propositions was somewhat different 
to the present. They had now no guaran- 
tee whatever that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not come again within 
the year for another 4d. additional. He 
considered that to levy the whole addition 
in one payment was most unjust and would 
be received with great dissatisfaction by 
the people. 

After a few words from Mr. Mauins and 
Mr. Barrow, 

Question ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 

Mr. DISRAELI then proposed the omis- 
sion of the last sentence of the Resolution, 
which provides that the whole addition shall 
be paid with the first moiety of the tax. 
He had assented to the raising of the sum 
of £4,000,000 by the addition to the in- 
come tax; but he objected to making the 
whole payable in the first six months. He 
proposed that it should be distributed over 
the whole twelve months. 

Amendment proposed, in line 16, to leave 
out from the word ‘ thereof,’’ to the end 
of the proposed Resolution. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Resolution.” 


Ways and 


QUER : I regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made this Motion, for, though 
he says he assents to the raising of 
£4,000,000 for the necessities of the year, 
by this addition to the income tax, in fact, 
he does not assent to it. The Ways and 
Means of the year are the moneys paid in 
the year, and taxes which are granted by 
Parliament to be paid in a future year, 
whatever else they may be, are not Ways 
and Means of the year. The hon. Member 
for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) says I ought 
to be content with getting £2,000,000 
this year, and £2,000,000 in 1860-61, be- 
cause in 1854 1 proposed to the House of 
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Commons to raise money by Exchequer 
bonds in anticipation of half-a-year’s in- 
come tax and malt tax which could not be 
raised in the financial year. My answer to 
that is twofold. In 1854 we asked the 
House to impose £12,000,000 of new 
taxes, but would it have been the same 
thing to ask for £12,000,000 of new taxes 
within the year as it is to ask for 
£4,000,000 ? I could not help myself 
then, for it would have been impossible to 
get the £12,000,000 of new taxes within 
the year. My second reason is, that we 
have had a great deal of experience since 
1854—quite enough to show that that was 
not a desirable experiment. The language 
held by the Government in 1854 was that 
the war might cease before the £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 of additional taxes came 
in, and that then, as these war taxes came 
in, they might be applied to the redemption 
of the war bonds. The war did cease 
while the money was outstanding ; it came 
in, but Parliament did not chose to recog- 
nize it as applicable to the Exchequer 
bonds. It applied £2,000,000 of it to 
that purpose, but the rest went into the 
regular Ways and Means of the year. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that the out- 
standing income tax will be a first-rate 
security to borrow on, but that is not the 
question. It is whether we shall provide 
for the necessities of the year within the 
year. The proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman may be more popular with the 
country, inasmuch as his proposal, like 
many other proposals made in this House, 
is for the convenience of the present at the 
expense of the future. I must say this to 
the right hon. Gentleman and to the Com- 
mittee—and I entreat the Committee to 
listen to my words, because they are words 
full of meaning—the proposal which we 


‘ have made is that which we deem to be the 
Tuer CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | 


smallest required by the state of the public 
interests and the demands upon the public 
exchequer. I have already pointed out to 
you to-night some of the demands that 
are coming upon us, including a sum of 
£600,000 a year for packets and tele- 
graphs, which have not been sanctioned by 
Parliament. But I must tell you that 
there is more in reserve—that there are 
other questions of finance not at the pre- 
sent moment so matured as to enable me 
to declare definitively the views of the Go- 
vernment with respect to them, but upon 
which, before many days elapse, they will 
perhaps be prepared to announce their 
views. It has been our absolute duty to 
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take into account those exigencies that will 
shortly have to be explained to you, and 
the consideration of those exigencies enters 
essentially into the nature of the proposal 
which I am now making. It is not my 
desire to use any reserve with the Com- 
mittee, and I hope the Committee will be 
disposed to negative the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if not upon general 
grounds, yet upon this ground, that as a 
responsible Minister of the Crown I give 
you the assurance that you have not yet 
measured, that you cannot yet measure, 
the demands that are coming upon you in 
connection with the wants of the empire. 


I hope that upon that ground the Com-_ 


mittee will be disposed to give us that pro- 
vision for the wants of the year which we 
have asked. The question raised by the 


right hon. Gentleman reed not, so far as | 


he is concerned, be finally decided to-night. 
This Resolution, inasmuch as it asks for an 
increase of taxation, must be moved in 
Committee, in order that I may bring in a 
Bill framed upon it; but the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which would 
reduce taxation, may be moved in any of 
the stages of the Bill ; and I would suggest 
to him that he would better consult the 
public interest and the demands of the 
public service by postponing the trial of 
this question until the Bill should have 
been introduced. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks fit to adopt that suggestion 
we shall of course be prepared to consult 
his convenience in affording him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward this question ; 
but if, on the other hand, he should persist 
with his Motion, I can only once more recall 
the attention of the Committee to the 
words I have used, and used with a full 
knowledge and a very deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility under which they were uttered. 

Mr. THOMAS BARING said, he wish- 
ed to set himself right with the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman had charged his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire 
with wishing to borrow money, and to bor- 
row it in the most objectionable form, and 
he had referred to the course pursued by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the year 1854, 
for the purpose of showing that he had 
himself in that year carried the principle 
in dispute further than was at that moment 
suggested by his right hon. Friend. If 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to say 
that such was the state of the country, in 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that it was important they should have the 
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money within six months, he for one should 
not oppose the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. But the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite aware that although the whole of the 
money should not be received within the 
six months, such arrangements could be 
made as would render the second portion 
of the additional income tax available for 
every purpose of this year’s expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew as well as 
he (Mr. Baring) did that in past times 
revenue to come had been made available 
for existing purposes by means of an ar- 
rangement with the Bank of England, and 
that arrangement might again be adopted. 
He feared that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
observations indicated a foregone conclusion 
to put on another 4d, in next February 
or March. With regard to the application 
for £600,000 for contract it was in the 
power of Parliament to refuse them if 
it thought proper. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not see how 
it would be possible to levy this tax on the 
Consols, one half year of which was al- 
ready past and gone, the next half year 
not being payable till January next. The 
effect would be that the holders of Consols 
would only pay half the tax. However, if 
the money must be got in within the year, 
the House could not do otherwise than 
agree to the proposal. However incon- 
venient the proceeding might be, still, if 
the Government really wanted the money 
within the financial year, he would not re- 
fuse it them, although money to be received 
in the next financial year could be made 
applicable by Exchequer bills. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s words certainly held out 
a very alarming prospect of something 
looming in the distance. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER, with reference to a remark of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hunting- 
don, denied that he had any ‘“ foregone 
conclusion” as to the taxes that must be 
imposed next year. It was his official 
duty to labour to keep down the expendi- 
ture as much as he could. That was a 
very unhopeful task just now, and he 
should not be able to succeed in it without 
help from both sides of the House. He 
would always urge the House as far as 
possible to meet the burdens of the day in 
the day. 

Mr. DISRAELI: This question has, 
in consequence of the observations made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as- 
sumed a very different and a very serious 
Commons its present and prospective posi- 
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aspect. I confess I was never more sur- 
prised than when I listened to those ob- 
servations. I will not dwell fora moment 
upon the passing allusion to contracts and 
guarantees amounting to £600,000 per 
annum. We all know very well that con- 
tracts are in the power of the Govern- 
ment. We all know very well that no Go- 
vernment would enter into any contract on 
which there was any probability of their 
being called upon to make good their 
guarantee. The allusion of the right hon. 
Gentleman to contracts and guarantees 
was, I think, mere Parliamentary adroit- 
ness on his part. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has made other communications to 
the House, which appear to me to be of a 
very serious character. I have always 
thought that, however disagreeable might 
be the information which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have to impart toa 
Committee of Ways and Means or to a 
Committee of Supply, there was at least 
this compensation—that the truth and the 
whole truth was placed before the House. 
I did apprehend, after the Budget which 
was opened the other night, that we did 
clearly understand the depth and extent of 
the liabilities of the country. I thought 
that under these circumstances we were 
proceeding to consider with candour and 
in no hostile spirit the propositions which 
the Government have brought forward. 
But I collect from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that it is the unenviable position 
of the Committee of Ways and Means— 
for the first time certainly in my memory 
—not to have been made fully acquainted 
by the Minister with the full extent of the 
liabilities of the country. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has addressed the Com- 
mittee in words of mysterious import. I 
want to know what are these liabilities 
that have not been explained? I want to 
know what are the engagements that have 
not been expressed? I think it is the 
right of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to be informed—if not to-night at least be- 
fore it decides on the legislation proposed 
by the Government—of the nature, charac- 
ter and extent of these liabilities. It is a 
mere mockery and delusion to consult the 
Committee of Ways and Means, if, after 
having given a statement our best, and, I 
may say, dispassionate consideration, the 
Minister particularly responsible for the 
administration of the Finances tells us, 
**You have formed a rash and precitate 
opinion ; it is true I made, a few nights 
@go, as you thought, a full and complete 
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statement of the condition of the finances 
of the country, of the responsibilities of 
the nation, and of the engagements of the 
Government. But you are mistaken. I 
wish to treat you without reserve, but there 
are certain high interests that prevent me 
from communicating to you the whole 
truth.” I admit the force of the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and I cannot 
take the responsibility of asking the Com- 
mittee to take a particular course while 
they are acting in the dark. They ought 
at once to be put in possession of the in- 
formation which would enable them com- 
pletely to understand their position. After 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, if I wave on the present occasion the 
proposition I have submitted to the House, 
I do think it is due to the Committee and 
to the House that in the interval between 
this evening and the time when the House 
must pronounce its opinion upon the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government, the 
right hon. Gentleman should enter into a 
full revelation to the House of those mys- 
terious financial engagements and respon- 
sibilities which he has hinted. As to the 
policy of the Government in other matters, 
we may be told, as we have often been told 
before, that foreign politics are matters 
above the ken and comprehension of a 
mere House of Commons; diplomacy may 
not deign to reveal its intricacies to the 
country ; but in matters of finance and 
taxation, that touch the purse and hearth 
of every family in the kingdom, in those at 
least the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
condescend to enter into a complete and 
sincere explanation. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman has 
given in the course of his animated speech 
what I suppose he thinks a correct version 
of something that had fallen previously 
from me. He says that I have professed 
—and he even went the length of putting 
words into my mouth—that 1 had made a 
full and complete statement of the coming 
financial exigencies of the empire. That 
is what I understand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to state. But even on this very 
night I stated as plainly as I could, in fol- 
lowing the right hon. Gentleman, that such 
was the state into which the public finances 
had been brought—very much by the prac- 
tice of making prospective engagements 
which has been a growing evil for several 
years—I stated then that, even with re- 
gard to English finances, it was not in my 
power to convey fully to the House of 
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tion. But there are other questions than 
those of English finance—questions which 
we must have specially in view. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says, it is my abso- 
lute duty to communicate to the House of 
Commons everything which bears upon the 
question of finance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been sixteen months in office 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, whereas I 
have only been in the office for one month, 
and yet he expects me to give him a clear 
and comprehensive statement of our finan- 
cial position. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought to know that it takes some time 
to learn what are the financial exigencies 
of the empire; for unless I am mistaken, 
& proposition was made by the Government 
of which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
member describing a considerable deficit, 
amounting to £7,000,000, in the Indian 
treasury. There, at any rate, was a clear 
statement; but scarcely had that state- 
ment gone forth to the world when the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was in full pos- 
session of the exact state of the case, and 
of everything which could bear upon it, in 
conformity with the constitutional doctrine 
which the right hon. Gentleman is always 
ready to preach when he sits upon the Op- 
position benches, comes to the House and 
tells us that that sum is far from complete, 
and that an additional sum of £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 will be necessary. As to 
the interests and considerations of high po- 
litical significance to which the right hon, 
Gentleman has referred—if I conveyed to 
the Committee an idea that it was owing 
to political causes that any covert demands 
were about to be made, I can only beg 
pardon of the Committee and of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If I conveyed that mean- 
ing, I had not the slightest intention of 
doing so. But with regard to the public 
finances, I recognize as strongly as the 
right hon. Gentleman the duty and advan- 
tage of bringing fully to the notice of the 
House everything within the knowledge of 
the Minister. But my power of communi- 
cating that information is limited by my 
own ovr a When we are connected 
with a worldwide empire, when demands 
come in upon us day by day, it is only 
after some lapse of time they reach such a 
maturity as to enable us to make them the 
subject of an intelligible statement. I 
submit, therefore, to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the high constitutional doc- 
trine he applies to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is limited, like all human 
things, by the restrictions of time and 
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place. Subject to these restrictions, it is 
my desire to make a full statement to the 
House of Commons at the earliest mo- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman is en- 
tirely at liberty to postpone the question 
he wishes to raise, till he is in possession 
of all the knowledge he requires. I hope 
I have vindicated myself from the charge 
of having surreptitiously kept anything 
from the knowledge of the House that 
ought to have been communicated —a 
charge that I think ought not to have 
been made from any quarter, still less 
by the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. DEEDES felt called upon to con- 
sider what was the best course to follow. 
It seemed to him that they stood in this 
position. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer made a statement the other night 
showing a deficiency of £4,000,000, which 
must be made up in some way or other, 
and he proposed that the deficiency should 
be made up by income tax. He (Mr. 
Deedes) wished to see the time when they 
might look at the whole taxation of the 
country with a view to putting it on a 
sound and substantial footing ; and if they 
threw impediments in the way of those who 
had executive duties to carry out this would 
probably be deferred to a later period than 
they desired. However tempting the pro- 
position made against the proposals of the 
Government might be he felt bound to 
resist it, because he should be throwiug 
away a chance. In matters of this kind 
they were justified in throwing on the Ex- 
chequer the responsibility of the mode in 
which they should raise the Ways and 
Means. 


Resolved— 

Provided always, That where any dividends, 
interest, or other profits or gains becoming due 
or payable half-yearly, are assessed or charged 
half-yearly with the Rate or Duty under the 
said Act, there shall be charged upon the first 
assessment or charge which shall be hereafter 
made on such dividends, interest, profits, and 
gains, the additional Rate or Duty of eight pence 
for every twenty shillings of the half-yearly amount 
thereof; and where any profits or gains becoming 
due or payable quarterly are assessed or charged 
quarterly with the Rate or Duty under the said 
Act, there shall be charged upon the first two 
quarterly assessments or charges respectively 
which shall be hereafter made on such last-men- 
tioned profits and gains, the additional Rate or 
Duty of eight pence for every twenty shillings of 
the quarterly amount of such last-mentioned pro- 
fits and gains ; and the said additional Rates and 
Duties charged in such half-yearly and quarterly 
assessments respectively shall be collected and 

aid with and over and above the Rates and 
uties assessed or charged therein respectively 
under the said Act. 
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The following Resolution was then put— 


“That towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, the time limited for payment of the 
Duty of Excise on Malt by every Malster or 
Maker of Malt, who shall have given security by 
bond in the manner directed by the Act passed in 
that behalf in respect of all Malt begun to be 
made on or after the first day of October 1859, 
shall be twelve weeks in lieu of eighteen wecks 
after the making of such Account or Return of 
Duty as in the said Act is mentioned.” 

Mr. PULLER said, the alteration would 
vitiate the sureties and render necessary 
new bonds in every case. As it would be 
the doom of the small maltsters, and would 
throw the whole trade into confusion, he 
doubted whether the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s expectations would be realized. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it must be admitted that if 
ever the system of malt credits was to be 
modified at all, it could not be modified 
more gently than was now proposed. It 
was proposed to reduce the credit only 
by six weeks, and to allow discount in 
respect of those six weeks, in consideration 
of the late period at which the financial 
statement was made. A strong intimation 
had even been thrown out from the other 
side that the maltsters ought to have been 
dealt with more stringently. He would 
examine into the matter of the bonds, 
but he did not anticipate any serious diffi- 
culty. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had treated 
the maltsters too lightly, and hoped he 
would take the hopgrowers in hand. 

Mr. DODSON remarked that the hop- 
growers were in quite a different position 
from the maltsters, and it would be unjust 
and impolitic to make them pay sooner. 
The maltster could always make malt, but 
the hop grower was not always sure of his 
crop of hops. 

Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the time limited for pay- 
ment of the Duty of Excise on Malt by every 
Maltster, or Maker of Malt, who shall have given 
security by bond in the manner directed by the 
Act passed in that behalf in respect of all Malt 
begun to be made on or after the first day of 
October 1859, shall be twelve weeks in lieu of 
eighteen weeks after the making of such Account 
or Return of Duty as in the said Act is mentioned. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Report of Supply brought up. 
On the Vote for Prisons. 
Sir WILLIAM MILES suggested that 
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the junior departments at Parkhurst should 
be kept for those children whom it was 
found impracticable to reclaim in the refor- 
matories. He trusted that these reforma- 
tories would be extended throughout the 
country. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether the 
Government had any scheme in contempla- 
tion for the establishment of a penal colony 
to receive those convicts whose period of 
penal servitude was longer than was found 
compatible with their health in prison. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS answered in the 
negative. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. MIDDLESEX (AS- 
SISTANT JUDGE) BILL: 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. BOVILL expressed a strong opinion 
that the Assistant Judge should not be al- 
lowed to practise as a barrister. He thought 
that Parliament ought to have determined 
the matter itself, instead of leaving it to 
the Middlesex magistrates. By so doing 
the object of the Bill might at any time be 
defeated. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 

Mr. FREELAND complained that the 
interests of the church lessees had been 
completely ignored in the Bill, and moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that on 
coming into office he found a comprehen- 
sive measure, which he did not think it 
possible to carry this Session, aud the 
present Bill was simply confined to matters 
as regarded which there would not be any 
controversy. He hoped therefore the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Motion for 
adjourning the debate, so that the Bill 
might be read a second time. He would 
undertake to fix a day for the Committee 
sufficiently distant to allow of a full cun- 
sideration of the Bill. 

Mr. INGHAM did not recognize the 
necessity for legislating on this subject at 
all during the present Session. 

Mr. DEEDES trusted his hon. Friend 
would not press his Motion for adjourn- 
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ment. The fears of hon. Members respect- 
ing the Bill were groundless. A strong 
feeling had been expressed that legislation 
on this subject should be divided into two 
parts, and that only those branches of the 
question as to which no controversy could 
arise should be included in the measure 
before the House. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had every desire to afford 
opportunity for full discussion upon the 
general principle. 

Mr. SELWYN hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would not 
press the Bill. Two of its clauses militat- 
ed against the rights of cathedral churches, 
and involved the principle of centralization. 
He should support the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 62; Noes 
75: Majority 13. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Thurs- 
day next. 


Municipal 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for resuming adjourned Debate on 
Second Reading [12 July] rend. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE moved 
that the Order of the day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on this Bill should be 
discharged as he had examined the Order- 
book, and found it impossible to fix any 
day for continuing the debate. 

Tae O’DONOGHOE said it would have 
been better not to have introduced the Bill 
at all than to withdraw it. 

Lorp FERMOY denounced the Bill as 
ill-constituted and ill-timed, and as a retro- 
grade step in the direction of an effete 
system of legislation. It was a piece of 
Rip Van Winkle legislation, which came 
into existence after the necessities for it 
had long gone by. He did not object to the 
Chancellorship being thrown open to Ro- 
man Catholics, but then the office itself 


ought to be changed for the purpose, and } 


made a secular office. 

Mr. BRADY, whilst he was prepared 
to advocate the admission of Roman Catho- 
lies barristers to the highest honours of the 
profession, was opposed to the present 
Bill, which he considered as an attempt to 
bribe them. 

CotoneL DICKSON, who moved the ad- 
journment of the debate on the former oc- 
casion, expressed a hope that the Govern- 
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ment had not given way in consequence of 
an influential deputation which had waited 
on them. If the Bill had been proceeded 
with it would have had his strenuous sup- 
ort. 

. Viscount PALMERSTON said, the Bill 
was introduced by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir W. Somerville) without any concert 
with the Government, and it was withdrawn 
without concert with them. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE repeat- 
ed that his only reason for withdrawing 
the measure was his conviction of the im- 
possibility of carrying it this Session. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE justified the course 
he had previously taken of moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. Nothing was 
more calculated to rouse the Protestant 
feeling of the country than the measure in 
question. 

Order discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committe. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped, that at that 
late period of the night (twenty minutes 
past one after midnight) the hon. Member 
for Sheffield would withdraw the Bill [Mr. 
Haprie.p refused.] He would then move 
that the Chairman report progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report progress and ask 
leave to sit again,” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 20; 
Noes 56: Majority 36, 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE, observing 
that it was quite impossible that the Bill 
could be properly considered at that late 
hour, moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 19; 
Noes 54: Majority 35. 

Mr. STEUART moved that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Viscount PALMERSTON hoped that 
this course would not be persisted in after 
the declared opinion of the Committee. It 
was taking undue advantage of the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. SPOONER reminded the noble Lord 
that-he himself had expressed an opinion 
against taking an opposed measure at a 
late hour of the night. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could not 
think it reasonable to proceed with this 
Bill under the circumstances. 

Mr. HADFIELD then proposed to post- 

one further progress in the measure till 
ednesday. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


STATE OF THE THAMES. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Sr MORTON PETO moved, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the present state of the 
Thames, and to suggest such remedies as 
may be deemed expedient for its improve- 
ment ; but stated that he would far prefer 
that the Government would investigate the 
subject by a Commission. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the present state of the 


‘Thames, and to suggest such remedies as may be 
deemed expedient for its improvement.” 


Mr. BLACKBURN moved the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. It would be impossible 
at this period of the year that a decent in- 
vestigation should take place. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
matter was gone into very deliberately last 
Session. The cause of the state of the 
Thames was the making of the river a 
common sewer, at the same time that the 
water companies were abstracting more 
and more water from the upper part of the 
river ; and the proper remedy was already 
in the course of construction in the shape 
of the intercepting sewers. He hoped the 
Motion would not be pressed. 

Mr. TITE said, the Metropolitan Board 
had already accomplished a portion of this 
remedy, and by next year considerable 
progress would be made. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That this 
House do now adjourn,” put and agreed to, 

House adjourned accordingly at 
Two o'clock. 


~~ 
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of Italy. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
PETITIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented 115 pe. 
titions from places in England, praying 
that a greater efficiency in Middle Class 
School Teachers may be obtained by a 
system of Government inspection, with cer- 
tificates of merit. The noble and learned 
Lord said, that the upper classes took 
security for themselves as to the efficiency 
of their teachers, and for the lower classes 
the same advantages were procured by the 
system of Government inspection, of which 
he was old enough to remember the com- 
mencement, and which had been attended 
with such beneficial results. The official 
returns showed that during the last year 
no less than 850,000 children had been 
educated in schools which were placed be- 
neath the supervision of Inspectors, and 
that in these there were 5,000 teachers, 
13,000 apprenticed teachers. The peti- 
tioners complained that in the schools for 
the middle classes no provision having for 
its object to secure good and efficient in- 
structors was made. They did not ask 
that the Government should compel private 
schools to submit to inspection, or that 
Government regulations should be enforced 
upon them; but they were anxious that 
some means should be adopted whereby 
the attention of teachers in ordinary schools 
might be invited to the immense advantage 
which was derivable from an efficient sys- 
tem of inspection. 
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AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE CENTRAL 
STATES.—QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or NORMANBY said, 
his noble Friend the President of the Council 
would perhaps permit him to put a Ques- 
tion without previous notice. Their Lord- 
ship would recollect that a few evenings 
ago he addressed a question to the noble 
Karl with regard to Parmaand other States 
of Central Italy ; but the House was told 
that the treaty having only just then been 
concluded, it would be difficult for the 
Government to give any information on the 
subject till the Emperor of the French 
returned to Paris. Since that time the 
Emperor had returned, and had spoken ; 
and in his speech, delivered a few days 
ago, the following sentence in reference to 
the Sovereigns of Central Italy occurred : 
— The Sovereigns of Central Italy have 
seen the necessity of salutary reforms.” 
He was very glad indecd to hear that 
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declaration, and he should be extremely 
glad if it was carried into operation ; but 
he thought the Emperor might perhaps 
have furhished some information to Her 
Majesty’s Government as to whether there 
was to be any exception to the restoration 
of ‘the Sovereigns of Central Italy, and 
whether this had formed one of the con. 
ditions of the treaty. He was anxious, if 
possible, to gain information on this sub- 
ject, because he understood that the Sar- 
dinian commissioners appointed during the 
war still remained at their posts. The 
Sardinian representative, he was informed, 
was still at Florence, and he had reason 
to believe that very active intrigues were 
going on in Tuscany contrary to the sense 
of the arrangement come to at Villa- 
franca. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that even if 
his noble Friend had given formal notice 
of his question, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to give any detailed explana- 
tion on the matter, to which the noble 
Marquess’ Question referred. 


ADMIRALTY COURT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
second reading of this Bill, the object of 
which is to enable Serjeants, Barristers-at- 
law, Attorneys, and Solicitors, to practise 
in the Court of Admiralty. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Lorp WYNFORD thought the proctors 
ought to receive some compensation for the 
injury which they would sustain under the 
provisions of the Bill. He understood that 
this measure had not even been submitted 
for the consideration of the learned Judge 
who presided over the Court. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought they had already received more 
compensation than they ought to have 
done. But besides that, their Lordships 
had no power to interfere in the matter, 
and he did not think the public ought to 
compensate gentlemen for the losses which 
they might sustain in consequence of pro- 
fessional changes. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD objected to this 
Bill being passed without some compensa- 
tion being given to the proctors for the loss 
of practice which it would occasion them, 
and contended that the change which it 
proposed to effect was not so urgent a 
matter that it need be hurried through 
Parliament during the present Session. 
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Lorv CRANWORTH denied that the 
Proctors had any claim to compensation, 
and stated that Dr. Lushington considered 
the admission of Barristers and Attorneys 
to practise in the Admiralty Court to be 
absolutely necessary and extremely ur- 

ent. 

Lorp BROUGHAM aaid, that if the 
proctors were compensated there would be 
no end to similar claims, which would con- 
stitute the greatest possible obstacle to the 
amendment of the law. It was, moreover, 
not competent for their Lordships to deal 
with money questions. 

Tue Eart or RIPON said, that in 1857 
the Government promised that this Court 
should be opened, and if the matter was 
urgent then it must be urgent now. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House on 
Friday next. 


JURY TRIAL (SCOTLAND) ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


SECOND READING, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
second reading of this Bill, the only object 
of which he stated to be to reduce from 
six to three hours the time during which a 
jury in a civil case must remain in delibe- 
ration before the verdict of nine can be 
taken. The law, and the amendment of 
the law, was applicable only to the Scotch 
system of jury trial. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he was glad 
to hear that his noble and learned Friend 
had no intention of making any attack on 
the English system. If those who under- 
stood the opinions and feelings of the 
Scotch people thought the Bill would be 
productive of advantage he had not a word 
to say against it. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Friday next. 


NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORIES 
(BRITISH AMERICA) BILL, 


SECOND READING, 


Tne Doxe or NEWCASTLE, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said it 
was rendered necessary by the decision of 
the Government not to recommend the re- 
newal of the licence of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for the exclusive trade over these 
territories, which expired in May last. Its 
objects were—first, to give power to the 
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Crown to nominate justices of the peace 
in the territories hitherto administered by 
the Company under their licence, who would 
dispose of the ordinary criminal cases, re- 
serving, however, those of a graver nature 
for the tribunals of the neighbouring colo- 
nies of Canada or British Columbia; and 
to enable Her Majesty to make regulations 
for trading with the Indians. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Alonday 
next, 


STEAM POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA. 


MOTION FOR COPY OF CONTRACT. 


Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
begged to inquire of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment what decision had been an- 
nounced or communication made to the 
various parties who had sent tenders to 
the Admiralty on the lst of July, in ac- 
cordance with the advertised invitation to 
that effect, for the mails to Australia vid 
Panama in steam-ships; and, if none had 
been given, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had abandoned the intention of 
establishing the line of mail steamers con- 
templated in the advertisement. The noble 
Marquess also moved, That there be laid 
before this House, a Copy of any Contract 
legally perfected and in force at this Mo- 
ment for the Conveyance of Mails in Steam 
Ships to Australia by any Route. The 
want of a rapid communication with the 
Australian colonies had been recognized 
both by this country and by the Colonies, 
and the Legislature of New South Wales 
had voted £50,000 for improving the com- 
munication. Upon urgent representations 
it had been determined to establish a di- 
rect route vid the Isthmus of Panama. 
Tenders for the conveyance of the mails 
by the new route were directed to be sent 
in by the lst of July; but from that day 
to this he believed no notice had been taken 
of those tenders. If such were the fact, 
he thought the parties concerned, and the 
public also, had a good right to complain. 
First of all, the colonists had a right to 
complain, because they had sent a deputa- 
tion to this country on the subject, and 
had received an assurance that the com- 
munication they desired would be granted. 
But it was still more unfair to the people 
who had sent in their tenders, because they 
had already incurred considerable expense, 
and made all their arrangements. 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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the mail contracts were originated by the 
Treasury and not by the Admiralty. When 
the Treasury decided to establish a packet 
postal service to any part of the world, they 
laid down certain rules and regulations, 
and then sent them to the Admiralty, to 
arrange for the service. The Board of 
Admiralty issued forms for the contracts 
and arranged as to speed, time, and other 
details. When the tenders came into the 
Admiralty they were sent to the Treasury 
for their final decision ; so that the Admi- 
ralty exercised a very subordinate part in 
the arrangement. As regarded the first 
question of the noble Marquess, he had to 
state that tenders were advertised for in 
the month of May last; that they were 
subsequently received by the Board of Ad- 
miralty, and by them sent in to the Trea- 
sury ; and were now under the considera- 
tion of that Department. He thought, 
however, he ought to mention that the 
Treasury had paused before they decided 
upon the points submitted to them, in con- 
sequence of the whole question of mail con- 
tracts having been submitted—very pro- 
perly he (the Duke of Somerset) thought 
—to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. It was highly desirable that 
there should be rapid communication be- 
tween this country and her Colonies, but 
he thought it very doubtful whether they 
ought, under the present circumstances, to 
establish another line of packets. As re- 
garded the line by way of Suez, which 
came into operation in the month of Feb- 
ruary last, that would also be by contract ; 
but although the communication had been 
commenced, and the packets regularly run- 
ning for some time past, yet the contract 
had never been signed, in consequence of 
a difficulty which had arisen as to the 
places where the packets should call. This 
question had been discussed by the Trea- 
sury and Admiralty, but the only answer 
he could give at present was that no con- 
tract had been signed, and therefore none 
could be laid upon the table of the House. 
The whole subject being now under the 
consideration of a Select Committee of the 
other House, it was only reasonable that 
the Government should wait for a short 
time and see what the Committee would do 
with regard to the present system before 
they entered into any new contract. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, it appeared from the answer of the 
noble Duke that there was in reality no 
contract existing for any postal service 
with these important dependencies, 


with Australia, 
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Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE said, that 
verbally, there was no contract in existence, 
because none had been signed and sealed ; 
but it might be considered that in fact 
there was one, for the terms had been 
agreed upon, and the only question was, 
whether the packets should call at the 
Mauritius or not. As soon as that was 
settled the contract would be signed, and 
when signed there would of course be no 
objection to lay it on the table of the 
House. In reference to the Panama route, 
he might observe that the parties had been 
informed at the earliest possible opportunity 
that nothing more would be done until the 
question of contracts had been fully con- 
sidered by the Select Committee of the 
other House. Another obstacle had arisen 
to postpone the completion of this matter. 
It had been decided by the late Govern- 
ment that the Treasury should undertake 
to arrange the whole of these contracts, 
and in the month of November last circulars 
were issued to all the Australian Govern- 
ments, calling upon them to express their 
opinions in reference to this subject, and as 
to which route should be adopted. The 
whole of the answers had not come in ; in- 
deed only one had been received—that from 
New South Wales. The Government of 
that colony had acted more rapidly than the 
others, and they had granted a magnificent 
subsidy of £50,000 a year towards the 
new line. It would be admitted how im- 
portant it was that the interests of all 
these colonies should be consulted, and 
that they should not establish a new line 
of postal or mail communication for the 
benefit of one or a portion of these colonies 
which might eventually be objected to by 
others, and a third proposed line be the re- 
sult, until the whole of them broke down, 
as was the case some years ago, the colo- 
nies being left without any communication 
at all. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that what he had to object to was that a 
great number of these matters had been 
decided almost entirely by the Treasury, 
without special communication with other 
Departments, who ought to have been con- 
sulted before a final decision was come to. 
Formerly the Colonial Office, the Admi- 
ralty, and the Post Office were all consult- 
ed as to the way in which the postal com- 
munication was to be earricd out. He 
hoped that greater care would be taken 
with reference to all future contracts, and 
that although the decision as to pecuniary 
arrangements rested with the Treasury, 
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he hoped that in the general settlement of 
the subject other Departments would be 
consulted. 

Kart GRANVILLE entirely coneurred 
in thinking the arrangement suggested by 
the noble Baron most judicious ; not be- 
cause the Treasury was incompetent to 
make contracts, but because they lost the 
value of it as a check when it initiated 
charges of that kind. 

Lord REDESDALE regretted extremely 
that the Post Office was no longer mainly 
responsible for arrangements connected with 
the packet service, It was unfair to throw 
the charge upon the Naval Department, as 
it had practically nothing to do with the 
navy, and, while it increased the Navy 
Estimates, it allowed the Post Office to 
show a surplus when in reality no surplus 
existed. Ifthe cost of the packet service 
were charged to the Post Office, they would 
know what the real net revenue of that 
department was, and the Post Office de- 
partment would be more interested in see- 
ing that the service was properly performed. 
The Treasury should check the expendi- 
ture; the Admiralty should give advice on 
naval points; but the Post Office should 
be responsible for ail the arrangements 
connected with the packet service. 

Tue Marquessor CLANRICARDE said, 
that the question was one of maintaining 
still more closely the intimacy and connec- 
tion that existed with our colonies, the pro- 
motion of loyal feeling in our dependencies, 
and the maintenance of rapid intereommu- 
nication for the benefit of our commerce, 
which was the foundation of the prosperity 
of both countries. He agreed that for all 
these purposes there ought to be a respon- 
sible Minister to deal with the jealousies 
that existed in the various Departments, 
and impose checks upon them. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


with Australia. 
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TROOPS FOR INDIA—QUESTION, 


Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether it be true that 5,000 men of the 
Indian Depéts are ordered to be embarked 
for India ; and if so, what proportions of 
this force are intended to be of [er Ma- 
jesty’s regular and local forces? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman must be aware that 
it was an ordinary and a proper thing to 
relieve the troops serving in India. There 
were under orders for embarkation 6,728 
men, of whom 2,360 belonged to local 
corps, and 4,368 to the regiments of the 
line. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WISE said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he proposes to sanction the altered 
regulations ordered by the Earl of Malmes- 
bury for the examination of Candidates for 
the Dilpomatic Service; or whether he con- 
templates the re-establishment of the regu- 
lations which were settled by the Earl of 
Clarendon in 1855, and were approved of 
by the Civil Service Commissioners as cal- 
culated to secure the aid of well-qualified 
persons for the Public Service ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the re- 
gulations ordered by Lord Mamesbury did 
not require any sanction from him ; but in 
the ordinary course they would come into 
operation without any interference on his 
part. He had looked into the regulations 
of Lord Clarendon, and he confessed he 
did not see that there was any good reason 
for making the alterations that had since 
been made. There were, however, some 
of the observations of Lord Malmesbury 
that were worthy of attention; but he 
(Lord John Russell) would consider the 
whole subject with a view to see whether 
the regulations of Lord Clarendon should 
be restored. 


DOCKYARD PROMOTION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WISE said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether it is 
true that Mr. Churchward, junior, a third 
class clerk in Deptford Dockyard has been 
recently appointed Store Receiver of Chat- 
ham Dockyard ; what were the services 
which led to so great a promotion ; and 
what are the salaries of the two officcs 
alluded to ? 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
quite true that Mr. Churchward, a second 
class clerk at Deptford, had been appoint- 
ed to the Store Receivership at Chatham, 
The salary of his former office was £225 
per annum; and that of his present one 
was £450. With regard to what Mr, 
Churchward’s services had been to lead to 
so great a promotion he (Lord C. Paget) 
thought he had better leave that question 
to be answered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HORS MAN said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the French or Austrian Govern- 
ment have communicated to the British 
Cabinet the conditions of the Peace con- 
cluded at Villafranca, and the mode in 
which it is proposed to give effect to them; 
and whether the co-operation of England 
and the other Neutral Powers have been 
invited for that purpose ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I have to 
state, Sir, that the French Government 
have communicated to the Government of 
Her Majesty the conditions of the Peace 
concluded at Villafranca. They are not, 
however, as yet in a fit state to be laid be- 
fore the House. In respect to the com- 
munications which have been passed be- 
tween the two Governments, | think it 
would be better to name some day next 
week for making a statement on the sub- 
ject. I shall, therefore, on Thursday next, 
if possible, or at all events on Friday next, 
state to the House what the precise con- 
ditions of the Peace are; and in what 
position we stand in respect to France in 
relation to the late Treaty of Peace. Ido 
not think it necessary to enter further into 
the question now. 


STAMP DUTY ON MEDICAL DIPLOMAS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he intends to remit or reduce the Stamp 
Duty on the Diplomas for Licence or Fel- 
lowship of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 
the Degrees granted by the Universities of 
Scotland ? 

Mr. LAING said, it was proposed to 
reduce the Stamp Daty on the Diplomas 
for Licences of the Royal Colleges re- 
ferred to; but it was not proposed to in- 
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terfere with the Stamp Duty for Degrees 
granted by the Universities of Scotland. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HARRY VANE said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when the Papers relating to the 
Settlement of the Government and Con- 
stitution of the Danubian Principalities will 
be laid upon the table of the House ? 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not think that any Papers had been asked 
for with regard to the Settlement of the 
Government of the Danubian Principalities. 
In fact the Settlement had not yet been 
made. There had been communications 
with the Government of the Sublime Porte, 
and an answer had been returned ; but 
there had not yet been any final Settlement 
made on this subject. He trusted, how- 
ever, that not more than a week would 
elapse before there was a final Settlement; 
and if 3o, he should have no objection, if 
his noble Friend moved for them, to lay the 
Papers on the Table. 


Moved, That the House at its rising do 
adjourn till Monday next, 


HAYTER’S PICTURE OF, THE FIRST 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp HOTHAM said, he rose to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for an 
explanation of the following paragraph in 
the Report of the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, dated April 15, 1859 :— 

“ Wer Majesty’s Government have offered to 
the collection, and the Trustees have, with thanks, 
accepted the great picture of the House of Com- 
mons at the opea‘ng of the First Reformed Par- 
liament in January 1833, as painted by Sir George 
Hayter, and as recently secured to the nation by 
a Vote of the House of Commons.” 

Hon. Members were aware that the pic- 
ture in question had been placed in one or 
other of the rooms of that House during 
the last four years, but in the course of 
last year a proceeding of a most unusual 
character took place —a circular letter 
being sent, he believed, to every hon. Mem- 
ber in that House by the artist enlarging 
upon the merits of the picture, and stating 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
promised to move for a grant of £5,000 
for its purchase with the view of adding it 
to the National Portrait Gallery. Feeling 





that, whatever the merits of the picture, it 
was not a fit object for the expenditure of 
public money, and feeling the impropriety 
and indecorum of canvassing letters being 
sent to Members asking them to vote for 
grants to be paid to the writer of those 
letters, he had watched the matter very 
closely. No grant was proposed, and he 
was therefore greatly surprised at the Re- 
port he alluded to, for if it was the fact 
that the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had promised to move such a grant there 
was no reason why he should not have ful- 
filled that promise. The grant was never 
proposed, and he now understood from the 
Secretary to the Treasury that it would 
be found in book No. 7 of the Miscella- 
neous Estimates. This being so, he could 
not help expressing his regret that in this 
instance the present Government had not 
agreed to walk in the path ‘* chalked out” 
by their predecessors. If the noble Lords 
at the head of the Government and of Fo- 
reign Affairs—if the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the India Board and the de- 
scendants of those who were Lord Grey’s 
colleagues at the time of the passing of 
the Reform Bill, chose to associate them- 
selves together for the purpose of present- 
ing this picture to the nation, he had no 
doubt that the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery would receive it with 
thanks, but he was surprised that the 
Trustees, four of whom were Members of 
that House, should be parties to a state- 
ment which was incorrect, inasmuch as 
no Vote had been asked for. Considering 
that at any time the purchase of such a 
picture was not a proper outlay of a large 
sum of public money, and considering that 
at the present moment the Minister for 
War had stated that every sum of money 
that could be spared should be devoted to 
the advancement of the national defences, 
he trusted that if this grant should be pro- 
posed by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
the House would refuse to sanction it, 

Mr. LAING said, that as the sum, not 
of £5,000 or 5,000 guineas, but of £3,000 
had been, on the recommendation of the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
agreed to be paid for the picture in ques- 
tion by the late Government he did not 
think it proper to strike the sum out of 
the Estimates. The Vote would come on 
during the consideration of the Estimates, 
and he thought that the proper time to 
decide whether the Vote should or should 
not be sanctioned would be when it was 
asked for. 
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Mr. DISRAELI said, that he had not 
entered the House in time to hear all that 
had fallen from the noble Lord, but from 
what he had heard he thought it would 
not be unbecoming in him to make a short 
statement. The picture which was the 
subject of discussion was recommended to 
the late Government by a memorial signed, 
he believed, by more than two-thirds of the 
late House of Commons as being one which 
ought to be purchased by the nation. He 
could not well call to mind the sum that 
was asked for it, but probably it amount- 
ed to £5,000. When the memorial was 
placed before him, he thought it best to 
consult several gentlemen of great emi- 
nence, one or two of whom had occupied 
the highest posts in the counsels of Her 
Majesty and were Members of that House, 
and he requested their opinion as to the 
course it was desirable to take. After 
having well considered the subject, they 
recommended that the picture should be 
purchased at a much more moderate sum 
than that which was originally asked. It 
being then determined to purchase the 
picture, which was one of great historical 
interest, and which a great majority of the 
House was anxious should be purchased, 
it became necessary to decide where it 
should be placed, and the late Government 
considered that the new Gallery of Histo- 
rical Portraits, which had been managed 
with signal success and was of great inter- 
est and value, was the proper place for it. 
The picture could not have remained in the 
House of Commons, as there were objec- 
tions to retaining it there, and the late Go- 
vernment, therefore, took the course indi- 
cated by the noble Lord. When the Vote 
should be brought before the House, he 
could not doubt but that the House would 
approve it. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had done him the honour of consult- 
ing him as to the purchase of the picture. 
The noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs and the hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Coningham) were also consulted on 
the matter. They all reported in favour 
of the purchase of a picture of great merit, 
and which represented one of the great 
land-marks in our history, and the late 
Government acted upon their advice. Te 
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| GREAT YARMOUTIT MAGISTRACY, 
| QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


| Mr. MELLOR said, he rose to eall the 
'attention of the House to the recent ap- 
pointment of Justices of the Peace for the 
Borough of Great Yarmouth ; and to in- 
quire of Her Majesty’s Ministers whether 
it is their intention to introduce any mea- 
sure for regulating the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace for Boroughs in Eng- 
‘land and Wales. He became a candidate 
for the borough of Great Yarmouth in 
1857, and in the course of his canvass he 
found that several persons declined to pro- 
mise to vote for him on the ground that if 
_they did so they would not be able to ob- 
tain any licences for the public-houses they 
| were erecting. He made inquiry into the 
circumstances, and he found that there 
‘were eighteen acting magistrates for the 
| borough, fourteen of whom were Tories, 
or Conservatives, only three Liberals, and 
‘one neuter. It was represented to him 
that in consequence of this state of things 
'there was great dissatisfaction, and a 
_great sense of insecurity and uncertainty 
with respect to the integrity of the deci- 
'sions which might be come to on licens- 
ing days, and on matters connected with 
the licensing system. It turned out that 
‘on licensing days magistrates who never 
attended on other occasions came down, 
‘and by a large majority refused to give 
‘licences to houses which did not belong to 
persons of their party, and that with respect 
to overseers, the practice was to appoint 
‘three Tories to one Liberal. The conse- 
quence was that great suspicion was enter- 
tained as to the way in which the Parlia- 
/ mentary registry for the borough might be 
‘got up. He presented a memorial from 
‘the inhabitants to the Government on the 
| subject, and Lord Chancellor Cranworth 
‘thought that the mere preponderance of 
one political party was not a ground to in- 
duce him to interfere, but on receiving a 
further statement, and on the three Liberal 
magistrates declining to attend the bench 
unless fortified by some addition to their 
number, as they felt that under the cir- 
cumstances it was useless to attend, and 
after notice was given to the Town Council 
and Mayor, and every inquiry had been 
made, Lord Cranworth added six additional 











was one of the trustees of the National| magistrates to the bench, making nine 
Portrait Gallery, and was certainly under! Liberals to fourteen Tories, or Conserve- 
the impression that the money had bcen/ tives. The announcement of this addition 
voted. |eaused great excitement in the town, and 

Subject dropped. | the Town Council and Mayor made a re- 


Mr. Laing 
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presentation to the Lord Chancellor to in- | additional magistrates on the 13th of June? 
duce him to withhold the appointments. | It was clear there was no deficiency in the 
This led to further inquiry, which induced | number of magistrates, and the object 
Lord Cranworth to feel that it was his/| could not be to correct a preponderance 
bounden duty to make the appointments. | of Liberals over Conservatives, for there 
Thereupon a petition was presented to the | had previously been on the bench fourteen 
House of Lords complaining of Lord Cran- | Conservatives to nine Liberals. Some 
worth’s conduct. A memorial was also} clue might perhaps be found to the reason 
presented, in which it stated that these | for these appointments in a speech made 
magistrates were all of one party, and had | by the right hon. Gentleman opposite on a 
been appointed because the majority of the | recent oceasion, when a number of noble 
bench did not vote for the Liberal candi- | Lords and hon. Gentlemen assembled to 
date at the last election. It was also | condole with and to encourage one another 
alleged by the Conservative body in the | on the position and prospects of the great 
borough that the bench of magistrates was | Conservative party. At that meeting that 
already too numerous, and that no neces- | distinguished speaker is reported to have 
sity existed for any addition to the number. | said, ‘‘ There is a party in the country— 
The answer of Lord Cranworth was, that | which is the best security for public liberty 
it had been represented to him that Sir|and good government —a party whose 
Edmund Lacon, now a Member for the bo-| policy has been to maintain the institu- 
rough and one of the magistrates, was not | tions of the country—to uphold the prero- 
only a banker but a brewer, and the pro-| gative of the Crown—to support the privi- 
prietor of a large number of public-houses, | leges of Parliament, whether hereditary or 
and that he had great influence with his bro- | eleetive—to maintain the national Chureh 
ther magistrates. Lord Cranworth also said | in alliance with the State, and not depen- 
that in consequence of the complaints made | dent upon it—to sustain that great prin- 
to him that justice was not properly ad-| ciple of local government which has gua- 
ministered in connection with the granting | ranteed liberty throughout the land, and 
of licences, he had thought it right to! which has been mainly supported by inde- 
appoint the six new magistrates. On a} pendent corporations and by independent 
licensing day, subsequently to the presen- | bodies of magistrates.” He (Mr. Mellor) 
tation of the memorial, a division of six-| could only suppose that the appointments 
teen to eight took place on the bench. | to which he had referred had been made 
Under these circumstances, and after the | with the view of increasing independent 
remonstrances of the then Mayor and | bodies of magistrates. It appeared from 
Town Council in 1857, on the ground that | returns which had lately been laid before 
there were too many magistrates in the | the House that from 1854 to March, 1858, 
commission, and that there was no com-|the number of magistrates appointed in 
plaint of inattention to their duties on the | the County Palatine of Lancaster was 
part of these magistrates, what was the! seventy-six, while in the subsequent six- 
astonishment of the inhabitants of Great | teen months no less than 122 magistrates 
Yarmouth on the 13th of June, three days | had been appointed for that county. In 
after the defeat of the late Government on the borough of Ipswich there were, up to 
the Amendment to the Address, to find | 1851, only four magistrates ; on the 25th 
that three new magistrates were added | of September, 1852, when his hon. and 
to the commission of the peace for that | learned Friend (Sir Fitzroy Kelly) was a 
borough. A complaint had been previously | law officer of the Crown, there was an ad- 
made that the influence of Sir Edmund | dition of six gentlemen to the commission 
Lacon was too great in Yarmouth, but one | of the peace ; and on the 14th of April, 
of the gentlemen added to the commission | 1859, nine other names were added to the 
was a partner in Sir Edmund Lacon’s bank, commission, thus making in all fifteen 
and might therefore be supposed to be to| new appointments. It appeared from these 
some extent under his influence, and an- | returns that in many places the number of 
other was a gentleman who came up to town | magistrates had been very suddenly dou- 
to remonstrate against the appointment of | bled, or more than doubled. Lord Cran- 
six magistrates by Lord Cranworth, and) worth had only put six new justices upon 
the third was a gentleman of whom he (Mr. | the list at Yarmouth, under the supposi- 
Mellor) knew nothing except that he held | tion that amongst the Conservatives there 
the same political views. What reason, | would always be a certain number who 
then, could there be for appointing oo give conscientious votes, and that 
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therefore six would be enough; but the 
result of the division, when sixteen voted 
on one side and eight on the other, showed 
that the noble and learned Lord’s experi- 
ment had proved a failure. He (Mr. Mellor) 
wished that the present system, by which 
the duty of applying to the Lord Chancellor 
was thrown upon Members of Parliament, 
might be abolished. He could assure the 
House that when he canvassed Great Yar- 
mouth, he had been quite disgusted at the 
suggestions that he would be expected to 
make or to support recommendations to the 
Lord Chancellor with regard to the appoint- 
ment of borough magistrates, and he at once 
came to the conclusion that the system of 
such appointments required investigation 
and amendment. Lord Cranworth had also 
communicated to the Town Council his 
intention to increase the number of the 
bench of magistrates, but in the case of 
the recent appointments he believed that 
no such communication had been made, 
and that no opportunity had been afforded 
of remonstrating or of making any repre- 
sentations as to the character or fitness of 
the new magistrates until the appointments 
had been made. He begged to ask whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for regu- 
lating the appointment of jrstices of the 

eace for boroughs in England and 

ales? 

Sin HENRY STRACEY said that, as 
one of the representatives of Great Yar- 
mouth, he felt it due to his constituents to 
endeavour to make some reply to the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. Of all men in the world, he would 
submit with the greatest deference the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was the very last 
who ought to have come forward to make 
such allegations. He had in his possession 
a statement published by the hon. and 
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a borough of. equal magnitude, would have 
had the hardihood to present such a peti- 
tion. The hon. learned Gentleman com- 
plained that there were thirty-one magis- 
trates for Great Yarmouth ; but how had 
that number been created? Why, at the 
instance of the hon. and learned Member 
for Nottingham, who had waited upon 
Lord Cranworth and obtained from him 
the appointment of six new magistrates, 
all of one political feeling. But that was 
not all, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had recommended nine to Lord Cranworth, 
from whom the six were chosen, and yet, 
though he had sought to get three more 
than that noble and learned Lord con- 
sented to appoint, he now complained that 
thirty-one were too many for the require- 
ments of the town! In 1858 the Yar- 
mouth bench consisted of twenty-five magis- 
trates, the six added made thirty-one ; and 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
had his way there would have been thirty- 
four. But what would the House think 
when it was told that, while the hon. and 
learned Gentleman modestly acknowledged 
to having got six new magistrates made, he 
had kept altogether in the back ground the 
fact that he had actually brought up a list 
of fourteen names? Ifthe hon. and learned 
Gentleman disputed that, it could be sub- 
stantiated from a statement that he had 
made apparently in his own justification, 
in consequence of the jealousies which ex- 
isted between him and other portions of 
the Liberal party in Yarmouth. In that 
town, as in that House, the Liberals were 
divided into various sections, which were 
named after their respective leaders, and 
ealled Macullaghites, Youngites, Watkin- 
ites, and Mellorites. In securing six new 
Liberal magistrates the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had only acted in conformity 
with the promises made by the gentleman 


Magistracy. 


learned Gentleman in the Norfolk news- | he had succeeded, that gentleman being 


papers which seemed to him to justify that | 
The hon. and learned Gentleman | 


opinion. 


the hon. and learned Member’s own re- 
lation, who was unseated on petition. Two 


had said that he had lately presented a/| of the Libera! candidates had undertaken, 


petition fromGreat Yarmouth. It had been | 
made to appear as if the inhabitants of | 


Yarmouth were opposed to the appoint- 
ment of these three gentlemen. He had, 
however, taken the trouble to look at the 
petition, and he found that it contained 
the signatures of just five persons, and 
those of no great social standing, out of a 
population of between 35,000 and 40,000 
of whom 1,300 were electors. He doubt- 
ed whether any other Member, except the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, representing 


Mr. Mellor 





if they themselves were returned to Parlia- 
ment, to have a certain number of Liberal 
magistrates elected. Being, however, un- 
seated on petition, they had not an op- 
portunity of making their application to 
Lord Cranworth, but the matter had, in- 
stead, been taken up by the hon. and 
learned Member, who, if he could not get 
his whole fourteen names appointed, at 
least got six of them. Whether that was 
not carrying out what had been promised 
to the voters if they would only return 
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two Liberal Members the House might be | up two actual vacancies and one prospective 
left to determine. Tle hon. and learned | vacancy. He could assure the House upon 
Member had spoken of the partiality shown | his own personal responsibility, that the 
by Conservative Lord Chancellors in giving | gentlemen appointed by Lord Chelmsford 
- ie a 9 a Fan g prow > - hr = _— for —_ = Ai yn 
armouth bench. Now, if certain of the; and, although he could not pretend to 
Yarmouth magistrates finding out the error | possess the legal knowledge of the hon. 
of their ways had thought fit to change | and learned Gentleman, he had no doubt 
their politics, that was entirely their own | the House would accept the word of a 
affair. Certainly two Members of the country gentleman as readily as it would 
bench, who were Liberals when appointed, | that of any lawyer. 
and had for years consistently supported; Sm GEORGE GREY said, that in the 
Liberalism, had subsequently left that | absence of the Home Secretary, he had to 
party. On the passing of the Municipal | state that it was not the intention of his 
Reform Act in 1836 a batch of ten ma-| right hon. Friend or of the Government to 
gistrates was given to Great Yarmouth, propose any measure to Parliament to re- 
every one of whom without exception was gulate the appointment of magistrates. It 
chosen from the ranks of the Liberals. In would be difficult, indeed, to lay down, by 
1840 an addition of five members was | Act of Parliament, any precise rules upon 
made to the bench, only one of whom—/such a matter, but at the same time he 
having property in’ the town, but living could not help saying that nothing could 
sixteen miles from it, and seldom or ever | be more prejudicial to the fair and impar- 
attending the justices’ room—was a Con- | tial administration of justice or the con- 
servative. In the following year four | fidence which the people at present felt in 
mere were appointed, every one of them | such an administration than the practice of 
being Liberals, thus making eighteen Lib- | appointing magistrates with a view exclu- 
erals to one Conservative. The Conserva- | sively to their political opinions. That an 
tives, naturally dissatisfied at having but attempt should be made upon each change 
one, and he an absentee, representative on | of Government to introduce new magistrates 


dagistracy. 





the bench, made a remonstrance, and seven 
Conservative magistrates were accordingly 
created. In 1846, Lord Lyndhurst being 
Lord Chancellor, application was made to 
him for the appointment of six new magis- 
trates. Having satisfied himself that the 
increase was necessary on account of va- 
eancies having occurred, Lord Lyndhurst 
refused to create a mere party batch, and 
he therefore nominated four Conservatives 
and two Liberals. In 1852 another appli- 
cation was made to Lord St. Leonards, 
who, following the same equitable rule, 
also appointed four Conservatives and two 
Liberals. Up to that time it was clear, 
then, that the Conservative Lord Chan- 
cellors had displayed a more impartial feel- 
ing than the Lord Chancellors of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s own party. The 
hon, and learned Member had said that 
he made the application in 1858 to Lord 
Cranworth which ended in the creation of 
tix Liberal magistrates, in consequence of 
the representations made to him by his 
party. He maintained, therefore, that 
the existing number of magistrates in Yar- 
mouth was caused by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself. Lord Chelmsford, it 
was true, upon application being made to 
him, appointed three magistrates, but that 
was done solely for the purpose of filling 





without reference to the existing number 
was deeply to be regretted. The hon. 
and learned Member for Nottingham had 
referred to Lancashire, but that county 
occupied an exceptional position. Com- 
plaints did not often arise with respect to 
the magistracy in counties, because county 
magistrates were appointed upon the re- 
commendation of the lords-lieutenant, who 
generally exercised a sound discretion. 
In the case of Lancashire, however, some 
check seemed to be wanted. In that 
county magistrates were appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy without any 
reference to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
during the last sixteen months more than 
120 magistrates had been placed upon the 
bench in that county, and he understood 
that at the present moment there were 
more magistrates in Lancashire than po- 
licemen. It would be his duty to ascer- 
tain whether any rule could be laid down, 
not in an Act of Parliament, but in his 
own office, for the purpose of putting a 
check on the existing practice in Lanca- 
shire, or, at all events, of insuring that be- 
fore gentlemen were placed upon the bench 
there should be some inquiry as to the ne- 
cessity for any addition to the nnmber of 
magistrates. 
Subject dropped. 
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those who were best acquainted with the 
business of the Board. He applied to the 
| Earl of Devon, who had filled with the- 
greatest ability the office of secretary, and 
_to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sotheron 
vacant office of Assistant Secretary to the Estcourt), and opinions more unequivocal, 
Poor-Law Board consc quent upon the ap-' more decided, or leaving him less option, 
pointment of the former holder of the could not be given. The Earl of Devon, 
office to the chief secretaryship, vacated | who having left the office had no interest 
by the Earl of Devon, There were no less in his opinion, declared that, unless the 
than four Secretaries in this department— | appointment were made, the business of 
a Parliamentary Secretary, a principal Se- | the office would be thrown into confusion, 
eretary, and two Assistant Secretaries. | and he ventured to say that the views of the 
From his experience of the business of the | right hon. Gentleman were hardly express- 
Board he could say there was no necessity ed in less strong terms. He (Mr. Villiers) 
for two Assistant Sceretaries, and by the | regretted, indeed, that the right hon. Gen- 
abolition of the office there would be saved tleman had not repeated to-night the pur- 
to the country a sum of £900 per annum. | port of the advice he had given, or indeed 
It was a small matter, but it was small the expressions he had used, recommend- 
matters which went to swell the miscella- | ing that the office should be retained. The 
neous expenditure. | only other authority he could refer to, was 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he quite | the Report of a Committee especially ap- 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman that | pointed by the Treasury, to inquire into 
the Poor-Law Board had more Secretaries | the Poor Law Establishment, and to which 
than were needed to do the business. Ie the right hon. Gentleman had just referred, 
hoped, therefore, that the office now vacant | and he found that this particular office was 
would not be filled up. Although the! pointed to as one really essential to pre- 
amount involved might be small the saving | serve the efliciency of the department. On 
of even £500 a year would be an earnest making further inquiry lie found that the 
of the intention of the House to effect all | experiment of discontinuing the services of 
possible reduction in the expenditure of | the Assistant Secretary was once actually 
the country. He was glad that the noble made, and the vacancy continued open two 
Lord at the head of the Government had | years, but then, at the particular request 
promoted an able and meritorious public | of Sir G. Nicholls, than whom no man was 
servant to the office of Chief Secretary. —_| better acquainted with the requirements of 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT ob- | the office, the appointment was again made. 
served that he was not prepared to state | On this occasion there were a great num- 
that the vacant office was necessary, but he | ber of applications from persons who had 
wished to express the hope that if it should | no connection with the establishment, and 
not be be filled up, care would be taken at | who, he regretted to say, he had disap- 
the same time to preserve such an estab-| pointed ; but having heard that in such 
lishment as would suffice to conduct the | cases the Civil Service Commissioners had 
business of the department in the same! suggested that whenever it was possible it 
admirable manner as hitherto. 


i was most desirable to promote gentlemen 
Mr. C, P. VILLIERS said, he could | already in the office to the higher situa- 
not but regret that his right hon. Friend 


Assistant Secretary of 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF POOR-LAW 
BOARD.—QUESTION. 

Mr, E. P. BOUVERIE said, he rose to 

ask whether it is proposed to fill up the 





tions, he appointed the gentlemen with 
the Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) | 
had not taken a more appropriate oppor- 
tunity than the present for bringing this 
subject before the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had neither taken any objec- 
tion to the Vote when it passed some days 
ago, nor had he communicated with him 
afterwards or before the appointment, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman knew was 
already made, When he acceded to office 
his noble Friend directed him to inquire 
whether the vacancy alluded to was onc | 
which ought to be filled up, and he had | 
accordingly sought for information from | 





whom he had no previous acquaintance 
who held the next most important office, 
and who had for upwards of twenty-three 
years discharged its duties with great zeal 
and efficiency, and whose salary was only 
increased thereby to £60. He had no in- 
terest himself in the matter, but he had 
shrunk from the responsibility of not fill- 
ing up a place that was deemed, upon the 
best authority, to be essential to the effi- 
ciency of the establishment. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that in what had just fallen from him he 
did not intend to give an opinion in favour 
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of the proposition of the right hon. Gentle-| This Order had given great dissatisfac- 


man (Mr. Bouverie), but only to warn the 
President of the Poor-Law Board that if 
he made any alteration at all he ought to 
retain as many heads of the department as 
at present. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Caprain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he rose, pursuant to notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House to an Order issued 
from the Horse Guards materially affect- 
ing the organization of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. He was sure, when the House 
recollected that it was to this corps they 
committed the scientific shore-defence of 
the empire, hon. Gentlemen would extend 
their courteous indulgence to him for a 
few minutes. The Order was addressed 
to the Deputy Adjutant General of the 
Royal Engineers, and was thus worded :— 

“ Sir—The Inspector General of Fortifications 
having been relieved of his military duties, I have 
the honour to signify to you the desire of his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, that 
you will report to the Adjutant General of the 
Forces on all matters relating to the corps of 
Royal Engineers. General Sir John Burgoyne 
has been apprized of the arrangements on the 
subject. A, G, WetHeraty, Adjutant General.” 


If it were possible that any Order ema- 
nating from the Horse Guards, and bear- 
ing the signature of the Adjutant General, 
could be wanting in regularity, he should 
say this Order came under that category. 
It was irregular because it was contrary 
to the rules of the service to communicate 
with an inferior officer, excepting through 
the channel of his superior officer. Now, 
until the Inspector General of Fortifications 
was denuded of military command, which 
could not be until after the promulgation 
of this Order, he was to all intents and 
purposes in command, and therefore none 
of his subordinates could be communicated 
with excepting through his medium. This 
fact lay within the official knowledge of 
the Adjutant General, and, knowing this, 
the course he adopted was irregular. He 


would not say it was more irregular, be- | 


| Was it architecture ? 


: together. 





| tion to the officers of the Royal Engineers. 
| They did not understand what was meant 
when it was said that the Inspector Gene- 


ral of Fortifications, still being Inspector 
General, was relieved of his military duties. 
They had yet to learn that fortification was 
not a military duty. If it were not mili- 
tary, what was it? Was it a civil duty ? 
Was it building ? 
Was it the greatest science of war presid- 
ed over by military officers of rank, or was 
it a mere heaping together of bricks and 
mortar, which could as readily be ruled by 
an eminent contractor as by Vauban him- 
self? Recent events in Italy had answer- 
ed that question. When the so-called vie- 
torious armies of France and Sardinia, after 
the battle of Solferino, stood paralysed on 
the banks of the Mincio, they were check- 
mated by the four fortresses which it was 
the fashion to call the guadrilatére. That 
proved that fortification was a military duty. 
Now, you could not cut the corps of Royal 
Engineers in two; you could not divide 
their duties under the different heads of 
bayonets on the one side and brickbats 
on the other; you could not deprive the 
Inspector General of Fortifications of the 
military control over the military officers 
under his command without sacrificing the 
service. In the Royal Commission which 
sat in 1836, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and Sir James Kempt 
(then Master General of the Ordnance), 
gave it in evidence that the duties of the 
officers of Engineers were so blended that 
it was impossible to separate them. If 
you destroyed the unity of the corps, you 
destroyed the esprit de corps; if you de- 
stroyed that, you destroyed the corps al- 
He had said this Order was 
irregular. He went further; he demurred 
to its legality. When the office of Master 
General of the Ordnance was abolished, 
the duties of the office of the Inspector Ge- 
neral were defined by an Order in Council 
and by Royal warrant, and he doubted the 
power of any department to make any alte- 
ration in this without an Order in Council. 


cause the Order was directed against a| The officers of the scientific corps, both 
high military position occupied by a gene-! Artillery and Engineers, saw with much 


ral officer of high rank; he would not say | 


dissatisfaction that there was a growing 


it was more irregular, because the Inspec- | disposition to set aside senior officers and 


tor General of Fortifications chanced for | 


to rule both services by junior officers, in- 


the time to be one of the most distinguish- | ferior in position, inferior in rank, inferior 


ed soldiers of the day—a soldier who has | 
seen more battles and sieges than any | 
living man; for he did not approach the | 
subject on special but on general grounds. | setting at nought the very first clause in 


in experience. This gave great umbrage 
to a large body of officers, and he ventur- 
ed to warn the Secretary for War that the 
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Her Majesty’s Regulations for the Army— 
that command belonged of right to the se- 
nior officer—was invidious in practice and 
vicious in principle, because it was subver- 
sive of discipline. Ee would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he had any objec- 
tion to lay on the table the correspondence 
which had taken place on this subject ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he re- 
gretted that the hon, and gallant Officer 
had thought it necessary to bring this ques- 
tion before the House. The change re- 
ferred to was, after much consideration, 
made some time ago (not by the present 
Government) for the purpose of carrying 
out the recommendation made, that there 
should be a division between the personnel 
and matériel of the army, the former being 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief and 
the latter under the Secretary for War. 
He would not now express an opinion as 
to the wisdom of such an arrangement, 
he would merely state that the subject 
was referred—at all events, it was a part 
of the subject referred—to a Select Com- 
mittee now sitting upstairs, under the pre- 
sidency of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) who were 
inquiring into the whole question of the 
organization of the military department. 
Probably, the hon. and gallant officer was 
not aware of this fact. [Captain VERNON: 
‘“‘Hear!”] At all events, as the subject 
was under consideration, he hoped the 
Question would not be pressed. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY—OUR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
had given notice that he would ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, whether he will lay on the 
table of the House, Copies of the Des- 
patches which have passed between the 
noble Lord and Lord Cowley and Sir 
James Hudson, since the announcement 
of the Armistice between France and Aus- 
tria. After the discussion of last night, 
however, and the Motion of which the 
noble Lord (Lord Elcho) had given notice 
for Monday week, he thought he should 
exercise a wise discretion in refraining 
from pressing the question. There was, 
however, one point connected with foreign 
affairs on which great misapprehension 
seemed to exist, and respecting which, it 
was necessary that the real state of the 
case should be known both here and abroad: 
In the Journal des Débats of yesterday 
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there was a most violent attack on this 
country, and from it he wouid read one 
sentence. 

‘* England, who inquires about a vessel more 

or less at Brest, and who votes 300 millions for 
her navy !—England, who counsels so loudly the 
Continent to disarm !—is she going to set the ex- 
ample, and withdraw from her order of the day 
this programme of menace and fear, the fatal 
effect of which we have been obliged to notice, 
keeping in view the alliance we should wish to 
preserve ?” 
Now, he wished to point out the great ex- 
aggeration which prevailed as to the pre- 
sent state of our navy, compared with its 
position in former years. He found that 
in 1793 we had eighty-three ships of the 
line, ninety-nine frigates, and the grand 
total, including sloops and corvettes, was 
531; in 1794, we had eighty-nine ships of 
the line, 113 frigates, and altogether 624 
pennants; in 1795, 102 ships of the line, 
133 frigates, and a total of 744 pennants ; 
in 1796, 108 ships of the line, 145 frigates, 
and a total of 834 pennants; in 1801, 112 
ships of the line, 147 frigates, and altoge- 
ther 1,070 pennants; in 1803, eighty 
ships of the line, ninety-nine frigates, mak- 
ing 1,770 pennants ; in 1804, eighty-six 
ships of the line, 200 frigates, or altogether 
1,874 pennants. He believed that the noble 
Lord (Lord C. Paget) hoped to have in 
the ycar 1860 about forty-four sail of the 
line, making 307 vessels altogether. [Lord 
C.Pacrt: We expect to have fifty sail of the 
line afloat at the end of the financial year. | 
What, then, became of the outery of the 
extent of our naval armaments when we 
contrasted our present force with the 1,700 
pennants flying in 1804? He thought that 
people were ignorant of the vast naval ar- 
maments kept up fifty years since. It was 
not his intention, however, to draw the 
House into a discussion on foreign policy, 
as the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had announced that it was his in- 
tention on Thursday next to make a state- 
ment to the House. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. PEASE said, he wished to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether it is 
the intention of the Government to propose 
to the House, during the present Session, 
any measure with a view to the encourage- 
ment of the formation of Harbours of Re- 
fuge on the coasts of the Kingdom, in con- 
formity with the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission of last year upon this subject. It 
was proved before the Commission, that 
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there was no part of the coast which so 
much required harbours of refuge as the 
east coast, and there was no part of that 
coast which offered such facilities as the 
bay of Tees, in the county of Durham. 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Everybody 
is aware of the great importance of har- 
bours of refuge upon those points of the 
coast especially to which the hon. Member 
refers, and the Report of the Commissioners 
confirms his views. But their calculation 
of the expense of forming the harbours of 
refuge recommended by them is £4,000,000 
sterling, and those who are acquainted 
with the adaptation of the cost to the esti- 
mate in works of that description, will say 
whether the expense is not likely to be 
much greater than the estimate. I have, 


therefore, to state that Her Majesty’s Go- | 


vernment have no intention during the pre- 
sent Session of making any proposal on 
this subject. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, thata 
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pected, if proper representations were made 
_to the President of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment by our charge d'affaires in that coun- 
try. In July, 1858, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury wrote to Mr. Jerningham to ask the 
President of the Peruvian Government to 
consider the propriety of making a mate- 
rial reduction in the price of guano. Mr. 
| Jerningham took up the task with alacrity. 
and a discussion upon the doctrines of 
political economy thereupon ensued. The 
President appeared to think that it was 
‘better to sell a small quantity at a high 
| price, and that the Peruvian bonds might 
_thus be kept up, while Mr. Jerningham en- 
, deavoured to convince him that by selling 
a larger portion at a smaller price, a por- 
‘tion of the bonds might be paid off, and 
the remainder capitalized for the benefit of 
|the State. In September, 1858, the cor- 
| respondence was still going on, but at that 
date the Peruvian Government were not 
‘ready to recommend a reduction in the 


one of the Commissioners, he wished to | price of the article. The present was a 
remind the noble Lord that the Commis- proper time to press the matter upon the 
sioners did not recommend an expenditure | notice of the Peruvian Government, as 





of more than £200,000 per annum. When | 
the House recollected that 800 lives per | 


annum and a vast amount of property were 
lost for want of harbours of refuge, it was 
not unreasonable to expect that the Go- 
vernment would turn their attention to the 
subject. The estimates of expense had 
been gone into with the greatest care by 
civil engineers, and as he had himself re- 
vised them, he could venture to say they 
exceeded the amount that would be re- 
quired. Considering that only £200,000 
would be wanted per annum, he hoped that 
the Government would propose a Vote for 
that sum in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. 


GUANO.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the Seerctary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if any communications have lately been re- 
ceived from the Peruvian Gevernment on 
the subject of the reduction of the price of 
Guano. Guano was now an article of such 
primary necessity in Ireland, that any re- 
duction in the price of it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the small farmers of 
thatcountry. By the instrumentality of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, a reduction, amount- 
ing to £1 per ton, had been made to the 
English consumer, who was now placed on 
the same footing as the American. He 
had, however, been given to understand 
that a still greater reduction might be ex- 


there was a large stock of guano on hand. 
People would not purchase at the present 
price, and a great deal of ingenuity was at 
work to discover an article at a lower price. 
He trusted that the Government would 
continue to press a reduction of the price 
of guano upon the Peruvian Government. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
not aware that any very late communication 
had been received on this subject. The 
subject was one of importance, and he re- 
gretted the course pursued by the Peru- 
vian Government, but of course if the Peru- 
vian Government refused to listen, our Mi- 
nister was powerless. He believed that at 
present there were 300,000 tons of Peru- 
vian guano in store in this country of the 
estimated value of £3,000,000. The Pe- 
ruvian Government appeared to be satis- 
fied to sell a small quantity at a high price ; 
but there were so many artificial manures 
in use that they were not likely to obtain 
the high price they demanded. If any- 
thing more could be done, Her Majesty's 
Government would be prepared to make a 
fresh representation to the Peruvian Go- 
vernment, but it was in the power of that 
Government to withhold the gnano from 
the English market if they thought proper. 


FLOGGING IN THE “PRINCESS ROYAL.” 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
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ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther he had any objection to lay upon the 
table a Return of the name of the Captain 
of Her Majesty’s ship Princess Royal, who 
ordered 2,141 lashes to he inflicted on fifty- 
three of the crew of that ship who were 
flogged in the year 1857, as stated in a 
Return presented to this House. Tle had 
received a letter from an Admiral express- 
ing his concern lest the public should ima- 
gine that this amount of flogging was in- 


flicted by Captain Bazley, the present | 


Captain of the Princess Royal, and re- 
questing him (Mr. Williams) to state the 
fact in the House. He was glad to find 
officers high in station taking that opinion 
of this degrading punishment. He could 
see no objection to giving the name of the 
Captain in question. If he had done right, 
there could be no object in concealment ; 
and if he had done wrong, it was a public 
duty to know who he was. He hoped that 
the Lords of the Admiralty would take the 
matter of flogging in the Navy in hand, 
and make some stringent changes. If they 
did not, it would be the duty of the House 
to interfere in order to obtain the proper 
manning of the Navy. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 


On Motion for the House to go into 
Committee of Supply, 


TREATY OF VILLAFRANCA.— AFFAIRS 
OF ITALY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to put the question of which he had given 
notice relative to the Treaty of Villafranca. 
In his opinion the time had arrived when 
our diplomacy should cease to bear the cha- 
racteristics of secrecy. Diplomacy in the 
present day was conducted so well that it 
did not need to be protected from public 
observation, and he thought it would be 


greatly for the advantage of the country if 


the public were allowed the opportunity of 
knowing what was going on. There were 
many occasions upon which public opinion 
could have interfered with salutary effect, 
and without desiring to make any personal 
attack, he might specify the case that oc- 
enrred ten years ago. Ten years ago an 
offer was made by Court Hummelauer, on 


Mr. W. Williams 
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} the part of Austria, to the noble Lord 
| opposite, to cede the province of Lombardy 
to Sardinia, but that offer the noble Lord 
| had declined to accept. In the interval 
Italy had suffered countless miseries, and 
at this moment, so far as her future pros- 
| pects were concerned, she was in no better 
| position than when the offer was made, 
athough her plains had been deluged in 
|blood. Now he was firmly convinced that 
if the system of secrecy had not been 
adopted, and that offer had been made 
‘known at the time, public opinion would 
have been so decidedly expressed ‘that the 
_ offer of Austria would have been acceded 
to, and that Italy would thus have been 
| spared the frightful carnage we had so re- 
cently witnessed there. Another instance 
‘might be found in the evil which had re- 
‘sulted from the secrecy observed with re- 
‘gard to late events. Great injustice had 
| been done to the Earl of Malmesbury on 
the subject, and which was only corrected 
/ when the blue-book which contained the 
correspondence relatinig to Italian affairs 
| was published. That the noble Earl had 
been subjected to great misrepresentation 
there was no doubt, and he must say that 
| he felt much surprise at the boldness of the 
‘noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), when, 
| with an utter want of consideration for the 
‘danger which the Government had escaped 
| in consequence of the withdrawal of Lord 
'Elcho’s Motion, he ventured to say that 
| the early communications of the Karl of 
| Malmesbury with Austria showed an undue 
leaning in favour of the preponderance of 
that power in Italy—the fact being that 
the noble Earl had condemned the pro- 
ceedings of Austria from the first. The 
hon. and Jearned Member for Sheffield and 
others sometimes said that the power of 
this country really resided in the House of 
Commons, that no important transaction 
could take place to which this House were 
not parties ; but how were these transac- 
tions generally concluded? Not by that 
House, but in the Cabinet, in a room in 
some public office, by a half-dozen gentle- 
| men, who were not more able to form a 
correct opinion upon the question at issue 
than the Members of that Ilouse. He 
contended then, that it was a complete 
anomaly that this House, which had to 
find the sinews of war by scarifying the 
population with heavy taxes, should have 
no voice whatever in the settlement of 
these matters, and that Ministers who, 
when carrying on negotiations, were en- 
tirely under the authority of this House, 
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should, when peace was concluded, be re- 
moved from all influence on the part of the 
House. 
with hopes of independence that had excited 
the whole population of that country ; but 
as he understood the treaty which had 
just been agreed upon between France and 
Austria, one of the stipulations was that 
the late rulers of Tuscany, Parma, and 
Modena should return to those countries. 
Now, if they did so with the goodwill of 
the people no one would be more delighted 
than he (Mr. Griffith) should be ; but if it 
were meant that foreign Powers were to 
interfere for the purpose of reinstating 
these Princes in their former possessions, 
surely that was not the way to promote 
Italian independence? He did not pre- 
eume that even the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary had all the information upon the 
subject that was satisfactory to himself. 
On the contrary, he dared say the noble 
Lord was very much in the same position 
in that respect as the rest of the world ; 
but he should like the noble Lord, as far 
as he was able, to answer the question of 
which he (Mr. Griffith) had given notice, 
namely, whether he has reason to believe 
that there is a provision or understanding 
in the late Treaty of Villafranca that the 
late Dynasties of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma are to be restored to those pos- 
sessions, if necessary by military force, 
and if so, whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to take part in any 
Congress or other diplomatic negotiation 
having that object ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL:—I under- 
stand from the Government of the Emperor 
of the French that there is no provision or 
understanding that the dynasties of Tus- 
cany, Modena, and Parma are to be restored 
by military force. I further understand 
that it is not the intention of the Emperor 
of the French to use force for the purpose 
of restoring those dynasties. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he rose to 
move ‘That it is the opinion of this 
House that the system of management 
which now exists at the National Gallery 
is highly unsatisfactory, and is detrimen- 
tal to the public service.”” The increased 
expenditure in all departments of the Go- 
vernment was matter of general observa- 
tion. There was a growing feeling also 
among the people that they did not get 
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value for the money expended, and they 
were discontented. The expenditure was 
so great and the system, as a whole, was 
| 80 colossal, that no Member could deal 
| with it in its entirety. But with regard 
| to the expenditure on the National Gallery 
| he trusted in a brief statement to be able 
‘to show that in that department a bad 
system had too long prevailed, and that it 
ought to be abolished. It appeared by the 
return which he held in his hand that 
during the last twelve years there had been 
an expenditure of £90,000 for augmenting 
our national collection of pictures, and he 
would boldly assert and appeal to those 
who had a knowledge of pictures, whether 
the National Gallery as it now stood, com- 
pared with what it was before the advent 
of its present administrators, had not posi- 
tively deteriorated. It was not by the 
quantity of pictures, but by their quality 
that the value of a national collection was 
to be judged. So large a number of in- 
ferior pictures had been purchased for the 
National Gallery, that the masterpieces 
which adorned the walls were lost sight of 
in the mass of rubbish that had been col- 
lected around them. In 1857-8 the ex- 
penses for the National Gallery amounted 
to £29,000, but the Vote of this year was 
reduced to £9,0U0. In entering into this 
question he was not actuated by any per- 
sonal feelings towards Sir C, Eastlake, by 
whom he had always been treated with 
courtesy ; but a sense of public duty com- 
pelled him to set forth the errors of that 
gentleman’s administration. Since 1845 
Sir C. Eastlake had been attached to the 
National Gallery in various capacities. 
First of all, he was appointed keeper of 
the gallery, at a salary of £200 a year; 
but from that office he was soon driven by 
the censures of the press and the constant 
attacks which were made on his adminis- 
tration. His purchase of the Holbein por- 
trait implied not only a want of knowledge 
of the master, but a want of knowledge 
of art, for that portrait was doubly a coun- 
terfeit. During Sir C. Eastlake’s first 
administration, the last picture purchased 
was ‘the youthful Saviour embracing St. 
John,”’ aseribed to Guido, but which was 
a disgrace to the National Gallery. When 
Sir C. Eastlake retired from the office of 
keeper, he became President of the Royal 
Academy, andas President he appeared at 
the board of the National Gallery as trustee, 
and while he was trustee there were various 
inferior and spurious pictures purchased, 
among which was ‘‘ the Tribute Money,’’ 
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ascribed to Titian. In confirmation of the | 
opinion he now expressed as to the mal-. 
administration of the National Gallery he | 
might refer to articles in Zait’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, and the Westminster Review. | 
The Examiner, which paid a great deal of | 
attention to questions of art, said the na- | 
tional collection was not in fit keeping 
under Sir C. Eastlake, and that it had | 
come to that opinion not hastily, but ad- | 
visedly, on due and careful consideration of . 
the facts. But he need not go further on | 
the subject than to the testimony of Sir C. 
Eastlake himself. In the evidence from 
which he had quoted he found, under date 
12th November, 1852, that gentleman say- 
ing, ‘‘I approve of the result of the clean- 
ing of the ‘Queen of Sheba.’”’ Again 
March 31, 1853, ‘‘ The ‘ Queen of Sheba’ 
has been ill and tastelessly cleaned. It is 
now out of harmony, and I could not posi- 
tively say that time will restore it. Dirt has 
the effect of glazing, and is quite as good 
sometimes.”” That was very different from 
the opinion of one who must be admitted 
to bea master on these subjects— Hogarth. 
That great master’s words were, “ It is 
absurd to talk of pictures being improved 
by time or dirt.’”” In May, 1853, Sir C. 
Eastlake recommended that “The An- 
nunciation”’ should be left without the 
glass that it might be improved by the 
dirt. He says, ‘* Dirt gives gusto.” That 
was Sir C. Eastlake’s opinion of the clean- 
ing process. As a specimen of his taste it 
was only necessary to quote his remark 
that ‘“‘early German art was corrupted 
by the introduction of a classical taste.’’ 
Even Punch assailed the system ; he said, 
** Pictures carefully removed. Apply to 
the Director of the National Gallery.” 
[A laugh.] Hon. Members might laugh, 
but it was their duty, as guardians of 
the public purse, to look after this large 
source of expenditure. He would next 
call attention to the pictures stated in 
the report to have been purchased this 
year. During that period eight pictures 
had been purchased, most of which were 
of a very inferior description, and did not 
deserve a place in the gallery. The first 
was an Antonio Moro, purchased from Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys. That gentleman was one 
of the most experienced dealers in London, 
and it would have been easy to get a good 
picture from him instead of giving £200 
for such a wretched vamped-up specimen. 
The next was a Moretto, purchased for 
£360; then a Lippi and a Marco Zoppo, 
purchased for £200. The next was a 
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Marco Basaiti, purchased in Florence for 
£640. This was one of the results of the 
£650 paid to a travelling agent whose ap- 
proach was the signal for an immediate 
increase in the price of such works on the 
Continent. There was not an inch of the 
original surface picture left. The next a 
Zelotto, for £216; and last, was one called 
a Palmezzano, which was nothing but a 
coarse, common-place picture by some tenth 
or fifteenth rate artist. The same system of 
management still went on, except that the 


in Ireland. 


| destruction of the pictures by cleaning had 


stopped—an admission that the system was 
wrong. The management made this country 
an object of ridicule on the Continent. 
When the agent arrived in any place the 
price of pictures at once went up 500 per 
cent, and he never got anything but the 
most indifferent specimens. £12,000 or 
£14,000 was paid at Venice for the Paul 
Veronese ; and, shortly after an English 
amateur went over and purchased from the 
Manfrini gallery several Titians and Gior- 
gionis, each of which was worth an acre of 
Veronese. The Paul Veronese was bought 
to cover the purchase of ‘‘ The Adoration 
of the Magi,’’ which after being hawked 
about for £400, was sold to the National 
Gallery for £2,000. This subject was one 
which would test whether the Government 
were in earnest in their promises of re- 
trenchment and economy ; and if he had 
made out his case, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was bound not to 
oppose his Resolution. 

The Motion, not being seconded, fell to 
the ground. 


MIXED EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, before the House 
goes into Committee, I am desirous of call- 
ing attention to the principle on which the 
grant for promoting public education in 
Ireland is administered, and of pointing out 
circumstances which I think justify me in 
expressing an opinion that the principle in 
question has not been practically successful. 
I shall confine my remarks to a statement 
of simple facts. I shall be contented with 
showing that the system of Mixed Educa- 
tion in Ireland has failed, and with indi- 
cating the natural causes of that failure. 
In the presence of some Members of this 
House who have had the experience of a 
quarter of a century of educational pro- 
gress, and who worked at this very sub- 
ject before I was born, it would approach 
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presumption to do more. The delicate 
and difficult task of initiating a course 
of action, and of sketching the details of 
anew system, I shall not venture to un- 
dertake. Even if I possessed the expe- 
rience and the administrative skill which 
such a task would demand, there are ample 
reasons to be found in the present state of 
Irish politics, and, above all, in the fact 
that the Bishops will shortly consider the 
whole question, why I should shrink from 
doing so. The Estimate for public educa- 
tion amounts this year to £1,328,000, of 
which £836,920 will be appropriated to 
England, and about £250,000 to Jreland. 
The principles upon which the money is dis- 
tributed in the two countries are not only 
different but contradictory. In England 
the Vote is administered upon the denomi- 
national, religious, and separate system ; 
whereas in Ireland it is granted on the 
principle of » Mixed Education. So dis- 
tinct—or, indeed, it may be said so anta- 
gonistic—are these two systems, that what 
would constitute a natural and ordinary 
claim for aid towards a school in England 
would be a total disqualification in Ire- 
land; and what constitutes a qualifica- 
tion in Ireland would be a disqualification 
in England. Public education in Ireland 
is divided into two great branches— 
first, the academical instruction given in the 
Queen’s Colleges, and, secondly, the ordi- 
nary elementary instruction of the people 
in the National Schools. The Queen’s 
Colleges have been in practical operation 
for ten years, and sinee their establish- 
ment they have received, in the shape of 
endowments and annual Votes, the sum 
of £266,516. To this must be added 
£100,000 as the cost of building the 
colleges, and £13,041 for ordinary re- 
pairs. That is, they have cost altogether 
£379,557. It is difficult to ascertain with 
perfect accuracy from the Commissioners’ 
Report the number of individuals who have 
completed their education in these institu- 
tions and taken out degrees. It appears, 
however, that this nymber, up to the year 
1858, does not much exceed 200. So that 
each graduate must have cost the country 
something over £1,500; ov, if we exclude 
the original cost of building the colleges, 
something over £1,000 a-head. That is 
a fact unparalleled in the history of public 
instruction. The machinery employed in 
those colleges was not only the best for its 
purpose, but it was on the most extensive 
scale. The number of éfficers was 260, while 
the average number of students under their 
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care since the commencement had been 
135 every year, or 45 for each college. 
The total number of scholarships appro- 
priated in each year from the public money 
was 165, or 55 for each college. In some 
of the faculties the number of scholarships 
in the three colleges occasionally exceeded 
the number of students, but it more gene- 
rally happened that the number of scholar- 
ships and of students was nearly equal. 
In the Faculty of Law at the Queen’s 
College, Cork, in the Session of 1850-1, 
there was one scholarship and no student ; 
in 1852-3, one scholarship and one student; 
in 1853-4, one scholarship and one stu- 
dent ; in 1854-5, one scholarship but no 
student ; in 1856-7, one scholarship and 
one student. In his evidence before the 
late Commission the Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in that college recommended the abo- 
lition of his own faculty, on the ground that 
he had found no students. The principal 
faculty in those colleges,and the one on which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, when introducing the system, laid the 
greatest stress, is the Faculty of Arts. 
Now, at the Queen’s College, Galway, in 
1850-1 there were 26 students to compete 
for 24 scholarships; in 1851-2, 10 students 
and 15 scholarships ; and in every year since 
that period the number of scholarships had 
been greater than the number of students. 
The history of the colleges is simply an 
index to the history of the University. In 
the Queen’s University several exhibitions 
and medals are open to the competition of 
the graduates. To gain a gold medal is to 
obtain, it is generally supposed, a very high 
honour. A gold medallist is always re- 
garded as a man of note. In speaking of 
some of our most eminent public men, 
people refer to the gold medal as a dis- 
tinction that even subsequent honours, how- 
ever great, cannot overshadow. Of course 
the small number of medals compared with 
the very large number of competitors is an 
essential element in giving this conven- 
tional value to such honours. In 1855 four 
gentlemen proceeded to Dublin to be ex- 
amined for the degree of Master of Arts. 
They all passed in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, and obtained a degree. They then 
competed for honours, being examined for 
two days; and the result was that each of 
the four received a gold medal and a money 
exhibition. No doubt they deserved the 
honours they gained ; but it was usual, in 
distributing gold medals, to confine the dis- 
tribution within certain distinct limits. In 
the University of Dublin, for example, four 
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gold medals could not be awarded unless 
there were 160 candidates, one never being 
awarded unless there were forty competi- 
tors for it. In this particular case of the 
Queen’s University, the examiners, nodoubt, 
found that there were four gold medals to 
be given away to a certain class of gra- 
duates, and, accordingly, they disposed of 
them fairly. No fault can be found either 
with the candidates or with the examiners. 
That there were only four of the former, 
instead of one or two hundred, simply in- 
dicates that the system has not been as 
successful in procuring graduates as the 
graduates have been in securing gold me- 
dals. This is a fair sample of what has 
taken place year after year in the faculty 
of arts. Even the Vice Chancellor of the 
University who, it may be presumed, is in- 
clined to take a sanguine view of the sub- 
ject, made the admission in 1856 that he 
found the number of candidates for de- 
grees was four times less than it ought to 
be. The Vice President of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, in his evidence before the 
Commissioners, noticed this also. He said: 
—‘‘ We observe this remarkable fact, that 
the number of graduates proceeding from 
these colleges has been diminishing for the 
last three years, and it is much below what 
it ought to be; and, therefore, it shows 
that the stimulus afforded by these honours 
is not sufficiently great to induce young 
men to go forward.”” The number of ma- 
triculated students entering the colleges 
has, with slight exceptions, steadily de- 
ereased since their establishment. In the 
first year there were 223 matriculated 
students in the three colleges; in 1851 
the number entering fell to 152 ; in 1852 
to 136; in 1855-6 it stood at 138; in 
1857 at 119 ; and in 1858, the date of the 
last return, 109. I quote these numbers 
from the Commissioner’s last Report. But 
that was not the whole evidence of the 
failure of the system. In the several Pro- 
fessors’ classes the symptoms of failure 
were also to be found. In the class of 
English language at Queen’s College, 
Cork, there were fifty students in 1849, 
thirty in 1850, twenty-one in 1851, and 
only twenty in 1858. The Professor of 
Greek opened his class in 1849 with fifty- 
six students, next year it fell to forty- 
eight, and now it was only twenty-seven. 
In the class of the Professor of Latin, the 
saine steady decline in the attendance is to 
be seen. The Professor of History and 
English Literature at the college at Gal- 
way has only five students in his class ; 
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the Professor of Medicine has only five; 
and the Professor of Jurisprudence has only 
two. Some of the Professors have been 
actually left without a single student. 
With such facts as these before us, I think 
I am justified in asserting that the mixed 
system of academical education has failed 
in Ireland. There was another point de- 
serving of attention. These colleges had 
been founded on a distinct educational 
principle—-secular education, and religious 
control. When Mr, Wise, in the first 
instance, brought forward his Motion on 
the subject he declared his conviction that 
some religious instruction should be given 
in the colleges, and when Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill was before the House in 1845, Mr. 
Wise again advocated an Amendment to 
the same effect. Sir Robert Peel objected 
to the Amendment ; but, though he would 
not allow religious instruction, he acknow- 
ledged the necessity of religious supervi- 
sion, and stated that it would form an im- 
portant portion of the Collegiate scheme. 
Now, the anticipations in which Sir Robert 
Peel had indulged in reference to those 
colleges had not, even in this respect, 
been fulfilled. In the first place, the 
Deans of Residence, who had been ap- 
pointed when the colleges had been first 
established, found that they had almost 
nothing to do. The Deans of Residence 
who belonged to the Catholic Church 
had, indeed, long since ceased to be con- 
nected with the colleges; while, with refe- 
rence to the licensed boarding-houses which 
were attached to these institutions, it might 
be seen from the last report of the Dean of 
Residence of the Established Church, that 
not a single student lodged in them whose 
name had been brought officially under his 
knowledge. So far, therefore, as the Deans 
of Residence and the boarding-houses were 
concerned—and they constituted the sole 
machinery for moral and religious supervi- 
sion—the colleges presented an example of 
failure as great as that in which it was in- 
stanced by the small number of their 
students. This failure was not due to a 
want of ability on the part of the Profes- 
sors. I take the liberty of bearing my 
humble testimony to the great talents, learn- 
ing and industry which these gentlemen 
and the other officers have at all times 
displayed. I believe it is to be attributed 
to the fact that an attempt had been made 
to foree mixed education on a Catholic 
people, in spite of the remonstrances and 
opposition of the authorities of the Catholic 
Church. But 1 go further, and assert that 
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— bv aS en it has banned Catholic literature, it 
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House wi te e to appreciate when (ism and religion contraband. Yet this 
mention the fact that in the county of | system is called National. It should, in 
Cork alone, where the number of chil- | truth, be called Anti-national. Now, I would 
dren who attend the national schools | wish to have it distinctly understood that 
— a = — =“ — - — this anomalous legislation has 
o one religion. e national system of | failed, and, as it seems to me, inevitabl 
education in Ireland has been promoted, | failed. I frankly confess that I attribute 
among other reasons, upon the ground that | this double failure of the mixed system in 
it would tend to unite the people of that the colleges and in the schools to the great 
country together; but if ever there was a fact that it was an attempt to overrule the 
system of public instruction which led to | decision of the Catholic Church. I am one 
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or religions system has not taken its place | pared with the failure that awaits you in 
in that satisfactory manner in which it is to, the future. Whilst, for reasons fend 
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oard are still operative for evil. ey anew system, I am most anxious to im- 
check religious teaching, they prevent the | press a the House the utter useless- 
most simple and ordinary Catholic prac-| ness of any compromises whatever. Mixe 
tices usual in Catholic schools, they en- education has fallen to pieces, and what 
foree the use of books highly objection-| remains of it must be swept away. No 
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be used in the Catholic schools in England, proposed by the Chief Secretary, “ sanc- 
while their use is prohibited by the Board | tioned by Parliament. I hope the House 
in Iveland. The denationalizing tendency | will not be misled by the fact that such 
of the system has never been noticed in | views as these have never before been ex- 
— House. beg to a and lati- | pressed by an Irish Catholic Member. Many 
- — —_. _ a is as - of | reasons hitherto conspired to prevent Catho- 
isgraceful characteristics. eg lic representatives from giving expression to 
to call the attention of Irish Members to | these opinions, but it should not on that 
it. The school books published by the | account be assumed that they are new or 
en and used as reading a by the | that they have been hastily formed. They 
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says, and says very truly, ‘thas banished people another system, and when they dis- 
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cover the great difference between the two ; | 
when they find that their Bishops approve 
of what you keep here, and disapprove of 
what you send across the Channel, they 
will naturally inquire whether your admi- 
nistration is conducted on equitable prin- 
ciples. For centuries the Parliament and 
Executive of England was charged—-and I 
think very fairly charged—with misgovern- 
ing Ireland. The main element in that 
charge was the undoubted partiality ex- 
hibited by giving bad laws to Ireland and 
good laws to England. It has become the 
fashion to assert that this charge can no 
longer be made, and that the two countries | 
are now governed with equal and impartial 
justice. I venture to deny that assertion ; 
and, as long as this anomalous legislation 
is maintained, I shall continue to deny it. 
I trust my object in calling attention to 
this subject will not be misunderstood. I 
have done so because it is one in which 
Catholic interests are deeply concerned. I 
have called attention to it also because it 
is one on which the national spirit and the 
social happiness of the Irish people greatly 
depend. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
offer a few observations to the House on 
the subject under discussion on behalf of 
the Church to which he belonged, and of 
the University which he had the honour to 
represent. Adverting for a moment to 
the remarks which had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken with 
reference to the Queen’s Colleges in Ire- 
land, he would beg to say that the College 
of Belfast, with which he was more parti- 
cularly acquainted, was unquestionably a 
success, not merely so far as the learning 
of its professors was concerned, but also 
with respect to the great judgment with 
which it was conducted, and the number 
of students which it contained. There 
was a Presbyterian College near it, the 
conductors of which allowed their students 
to avail themselves of the advantage which 
the Queen’s College afforded for secular 
education. He would not further enter 
into the merits of the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland, for the object which he had 
especially in view in addressing the House 
on the present occasion was to invite the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to the position 
in which the question of national educa- 
tion in that country stood. In doing so he 
should above all things, advise that right 
hon. Gentleman not to pin his faith to blue- 
books, for if he hoped to obtain complete 
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information from that source he would find 
that he laboured under a great mistake, 
For his own part, he was of opinion that the 
Earl of Derby had never applied his intellect 
to a nobler purpose than when he had endea- 
voured to establish a good system of na- 
tional education in Ireland, but, unhappily, 
the principles upon which that noble Lord 
was desirous that his views should be car- 
ried out had not been fully acted upon. 
One of the first objects which the Earl of 
Derby had sought to attain was the esta- 
blishment of a certain amount of reli- 
gious and moral education in Ireland. 
But how had the wishes of the noble 
Lord in that respect been complied with. 
Three books of a most useful character— 
one the Lvidences of Christianity, which 
had been written by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Whately; another, a book of 
hymns, which had been quoted in that 
House by Sir John Young as a proof of 
the amount of Scriptural knowledge which 
was administered in the schools in Ireland, 
and a third, also, a book containing Serip- 
tural lessons, and which had been recom- 
mended by the Board, had been intro- 
duced, but after being in use for some 
time they were expelled from those schools. 
Therefore the first fact they had to look at 
was, that in these schools under the Na- 
tional Board there was no teaching of that 
religious character originally desired by 
the Earl of Derby. The Archbishop of 
Dublin visited one of the model schools, and 
found that the books, on the faith of the 
use of which he and many of the Protest- 
ant clergy joined the Board, were not in 
use in those schools ; and accordingly, not 
obtaining any satisfaction, and considering 
that a breach of trust with the publie had 
been committed, he left the Board, as 
also did the Lord Justice of Appeal and 
Baron Green. It ended in a Board being 
now in existence which, though unques- 
tionably composed of highly respectable 
individuals, had not much weight or influ- 
ence over the minds of any of the great 
classes of the Irish people. As to the 
question of joint management, what took 
place? The idea of the Earl of Derby 
was, that whenever a grant was applied 
for, it should be applied for by the clergy 
of a parish of opposite persuasions. Of 
5,000 schools, something less than fifty— 
perhaps forty-six would be nearer the 
number—were under joint management, 
and those forty-six gave greater trouble to 
the Board than the whole remaining num- 
ber. The joint management had, in fact, 
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signally failed. As to the schools being 
conducted on one common principle, the 
arrangement was that the schools and the 
property connected with them were to be 
vested in the Board, so that its members 
might conduct the education as they thought 
fit. But out of 5,000 schools there were only 
1,600 vested in the Board, and 3,159 were 
under the exclusive management of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. The next ques- 
tion which had arisen was, what was to be 
done with the Presbyterians? Because to 
suppose that they would consent to a sys- 
tem of education which excluded the Scrip- 
tures was useless. Well the Presbyterians 
were accommodated in this way. Their 
700 schools were vested not in the Board, 
but in the Synod of Ulster, and so they 
read the Scriptures in the schools as they 
pleased and when they pleased, and in that 
they did what was right. It was found 
necessary to conciliate those sturdy Pres- 
byterians, and the result was that some 
respect had been paid to their conscientious 
convictions. But as to the Church of 
England and the Wesleyan Methodists, 
what was the case? The Church of Eng- 
land had charge of what were called the 
parish schools. In those parish schools 
from time immemorial the labours of each 
day had been commenced by some refer- 
ence to the existence of a God; but as by 
the rules of the Board every line of Serip- 
ture was excluded, those schools, in num- 
ber about 2,000, were all excluded from 
the receipt of any aid. What was the 
case as to the Wesleyan Methodists? In 
this country they were all fairly provided 
for in the matter of education; but when 
a Wesleyan Methodist crossed the water 
and set his foot in Ireland, his status was 
altogether changed in this respect. In 
that country no Wesleyan Methodist, how- 
ever peaceable and loyal, could ever obtain 
for the schools of his persuasion a book, 
or school requisite, or any assistance what- 
ever under the national system, though he 
paid heavy taxes in aid of it. John Wes- 
ley, who was a good, wise, and pious man, 
made it a condition of the education to be 
given among the body of which he was the 
founder, that it was to be a Scriptural 
education, and that being in direct conflict 
with the national system his disciples were 
excluded. That was the state of affairs in 


Ireland at the present moment, but a very 
active movement had been set on foot by 
the party whose claims the hon. Gentle- 
man was advocating against the whole 
system of education as it stood, and he 
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(Mr. Whiteside) believed that at a meeting 
presided over by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy), the 
noble Lord, surrounded by eminent scho- 
lars, was nearly swept from his place as 
chairman by a body opposed to his plans, 
who, he (Mr. Whiteside) believed, carried 
a resolution embodying their own views. 
The Irish Solicitor General (Mr. Serjeant 
Deasy) had also taken an active part, he 
believed, against the system of mixed 
education in Ireland. For his (Mr. White- 
side’s) part, he ventured to state a simple 
truth. The attempt was originally made 
to convert the clergy of the Church of 
England to prefer those new schools. 
The parties to that proceeding had tried 
it for twenty years and had failed; and 
he would tell them that if they lived for 
220 years and tried the same scheme 
they would fail. They—men of expediency 
~-forgot that there were men of prin- 
ciple in the world. They said, ‘* Lay 
aside all allusions to Christianity in the 
schools; let the children meet in the 
schools and receive secular education ; 
eatch the pupils when they leave the school 
as best you can, and teach them separately 
your religious principles.’”’ Excellent ad- 
vice if practicable, but the system had fail- 
ed, and would continue to fail, for this 
plain reason—that the Established Church, 
the Wesleyans, and the Presbyterians all 
held that some religious teaching was a 
necessary and essential part of education. 
When a man walked into the old parish 
Church of England schools he saw written 
on the walls a number of most striking 
and appropriate texts of Scripture, such 
as ‘* Fear God and honour the King,” 
‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved,’’ “Thou shalt not 
steal,” and many more of like kind; but 
in schools conducted on the mixed system 
these texts had to be taken down as against 
the rules, and instead of passages of Scrip- 
ture, there were affixed to the walls pic- 
tures of vertebrated and unvertebrated ani- 
mals, and things of that sort. That would 
give the House a perfect idea of the dif- 
ference between the two systems. The 
truth was that at least five-sixths of the 
parish clergy—certainly nine-tenths of the 
curates—would hold fast by this principle 
—namely, that no education would mect 
with their support if they were required to 
lay aside the Scriptures. They believed 
that ; and to suppose that by making here 
and there one of them a Bishop or a Dean 
theycould get them to change their opinions 
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was ridiculous. But still, in some things‘ admitted that the supporters of the present 
the national system had not failed. They syste had a full right to their share of 
had produced some excellent school books; education ; but he disbelieved in the abi- 
they had set aside schools which were nur-| lity of the masters as a body. When he 
series of disloyalty and ignorance; they; had occasion, as Attorney General, to go 
had got a system of training and inspee- | down to the south of Ireland to prosecute for 
tion; but they had no more a united sys- | treason against the Crown, the first person 
tem than if they had endeavoured to unite | he had to prosecute was a national school- 
Mahomedans and Christians in the same’ master. That man was convicted and sen- 
scheme of education. Let them look at! tenced to imprisonment. This man was 
the returns of the Roman Catholics in proved to have taught the youth in the 
Munster—of the Roman Catholics in Con- | school, and to have administered to the youth 
naught, In Ulster the state of things was of the country an oath which would not have 
different, for there Protestants were in the | been unsuitable in a Jacobin club at the time 
majority. For his part, he (Mr. White- | of the French Revolution. He (Mr. White- 
side) always thought it was a calumny upon | side) asked a gentleman in Kerry whether 
Roman Catholics to say that reading the | this was a common state of things, and was 
Scriptures in the schools would convert | answered ‘‘ There are a score of them as 
them. He had subscribed to a school for | bad.’’ This instructor of youth did not 
many years where the Scriptures were read, | stand alone, for the schoolmaster of the 
and where Roman Catholics attended, and | workhouse was equally guilty, and it was a 
he had inquired, but could not find that any | significant fact that when one who had been 
individual had changed his religion on this! a national schoolmaster hesitated about 
account. And the most singular circum- | taking the unlawful oath he was appealed to 
stance was that many Roman Catholic | in language like this, ‘* By our old acquaint- 
parents sent their children, possibly out of | ance as national schoolmasters together, 
convenience, to the Church school where the | will you not join us?” These things 
Scriptures were read, rather than to the na- should be inquired into, and he was not 
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tional school. He advised the Government | 
to strengthen their Board if they could, and | 
make it acceptable to the people, which at | 
present it was not. Why, then, were Epis- | 
copalians, Presbyterians and Wesleyan Me- | 
thodists taxed to support such a system ? | 
Every hon. Member of that House returned | 
by the Presbyterian body must desire to see | 
Parliament come tosome rational settlement 
of this question. The secular schools were 
by no means so successful as was gene- 
rally thought. The Census Commissioners 
had brought out the fact that in several 
counties of Ireland ignorance prevailed just 
in proportion to the number of national 
schools that were established. An hon. 
Gentleman opposite shook his head ; but | 
it might, perhaps, be remembered that 
on the Motion of the right hon. Member | 
for the University of Cambridge on this | 
subject, Mr. G. A. Hamilton quoted the | 
testimony of the Census Commissioners, | 
cold unimpassioned men, on this subject, 
to prove that there was an increase of ig- 
norance between the ages of 15 and 21 in. 
various counties in which national schools | 
were established. And how would they | 
eure that? By having opposition schools 
—schools that would excite emulation, sti- 
mulate industry, and improve the system 
of education, Ile had no wish to disturb | 
a single school that existed now, for he 
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surprised that the Roman Catholic clergy 
should express disfavour in reference to 
some of the persons employed as masters. 
The Christian Brothers were reported to 
have the best schools in Ireland for peasant 
children, but they gave religious instrue- 
tion, and, therefore, were excluded from 
Parliamentary assistance under the present 
system. Ile believed the Board would 


'seareely be able to hold their place in the 
‘country as matters stood, but why should 
‘ they not extend to the Church schools some 


of the benefits which they gave to their own? 
Why not supply them with books and school 
requisites, proficiency rewards, and training 
for their masters? Earl Granville proposed 
nearly as much in the House of Lords, and 
the Karl of Derby proposed something to 
the same effect. If this was done—if they 
could induce those who were the patrons 
of these 2,000 Church schools to join the 
Board, by simply doing them an act of 
justice, then they would make the national 


/system that which it had never hitherto 


been. In that way they might obtain a 
national if they could not have a united 
system of education. But, at all events, 


it was utterly vain to expect to control the 
religious belief of men. As they could not 


control the Roman Catholies, so they could 
never control the clergy of the Established 
Church. They believed in the trath of the 
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Holy Scriptures, and would they be par- 
ties to any system which disallowed their 
use in edueation? To show the stringency 
with which the rule for the exclusion of 
the Scriptures was enforced, he would re- 
peat a ludicrous anecdote mentioned by the 
Bishop of Ossory in one of his charges. A 
boy in one of the national schools had stolen 
a book, and the curate of the parish went to 
the school to admonish him before his fel- 
low scholars. In doing so he quoted the 
command, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ when 
he was stopped by the schoolmaster, who 
said it was contrary to the rules to refer to 
Scripture. The schoolmaster was no doubt 
right. To such things those with whom 
he was connected objected ; but they did 
not therefore desire to overthrow a system 
which had been in some respects bene- 
ficial, What he asked was that the Go- 
vernment should consider their claim fairly 
and dispassionately. If the Government 
gave to the Church Education Society and 
to the Wesleyans and others those school 
requisites and other advantages to which 
he had referred they might establish a 
great, a permanent, and a national system 
of education, which would be acceptable to 
all classes in Ireland. And if it so hap- 
pened that the Christian Brothers obtain- 
ed any portion of the same advantages he 
should not complain. Of this he was cer- 
tain that the present system could not con- 
tinue ; it had been tried fairly and fully, 
and his recommendation to the Government 
was to look into the matter carefully as 
one of the most interesting questions of 
the day. Those with whom he was con- 
nected would give them every assistance 
in extending that which had done so much 
good, so as to include Church, Protestants, 
Wesleyans and Presbyterians, without, 
however, doing anything to deprive Parlia- 
ment of its just jurisdiction over the public 
money. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that having brought 
forward this question last year he would be 
glad to make a few remarks, for he felt 
convinced in common with many who had 
formerly been opposed to such a course 
that the time had come when it would be 
well for the Government to modify the 
rules of the Irish Board, so far as that 
no school should be excluded simply be- 
cause the Bible was taught in it. He could 
not assent to the proposition, however, that 
the national system had proved a failure. 
On the contrary it had been a splendid 
success, it had done incalculable good in 
Ireland. But there could be no doubt that 
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many of the schools were in bad hands, for 
he was aware, from personal inspection, 
that many of the masters were wretchedly 
poor creatures, and that the schools were 
in consequence very ill managed. On the 
general question, however, he believed no 
person would dispute that the system had 
been productive of very great benefit. As 
to the complaint that the books had not 
been written by Irishmen, he could only 
say so much the worse for them, for a 
better set of works for the purpose for 
which they were intended he had never 
seen. But the more advantageous the 
system was shown to be, and the more one 
admired it, the more one was led to regret 
that these advantages should not be ex- 
tended to all the peasant children of Ire- 
land. There was no use in blaming the 
clergy for not placing themselves in con- 
nection with the Board ; they had acted 
on their conscientious objections for thirty 
years, and they would continue to do so, 
and it was too late to look on it as a ques- 
tion regarding the clergy, or as a Pro- 
testant question. The true way to look 
on it was a question touching the interests 
of the peasant childrenof Ireland. The 
question was whether some 100,000 of 
them in the clerical schools should be very 
much worse taught than they would be if 
those schools had the pecuniary assistance, 
and the trained masters, and the apparatus 
and books, and, above all, the inspection 
of the National Board. At present about 
100,000 Irish peasant children were ex- 
cluded from those great educational ad- 
vantages, simply because their instructors 
deemed it their duty to read the Bible to 
them. On that account this system, pro- 
fessing to be a national one, repudiated all 
those children from participating in the ad- 
vantages it offered. That scruple on the 
part of the patrons of the Scriptural schools 
might be a sensible, or it might be a silly 
one. He did not ask the House to en- 
dorse it. He merely mentioned the fact, 
that such a vast multitude of peasant chil- 
dren were wholly passed by and neglected 
by the national system of education merely 
because their instructors thought it right 
to read the Bible in the school, whereas 
the Board would not keep any school where 
specific religious instruction was given as 
part of the schooling. The sole question 
then was this—since that regulation cuts 
off so great a body of children from a first- 
rate education, was it of essential value ? 
Was it worth keeping up? They all knew 
why it had been laid down. The idea of 
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those who founded thenational system was 
that by forbidding any specific religious 
teaching during school hours, they would 
induce Roman Catholics and Protestants 
to send their children to the same school, 
and that this would blend them together 
in after life. That has a noble «’* ject to 
aim at. If the system had received that 
object he, for one, should pray the House 
not to touch the regulation which had pro- 
duced so excellent an effect. But the 
plain fact was that no such effect was pro- 
duced. There was no such thing as mixed 
education in the national schools. The 
Protestant parents would not send their 
children to the national schools where the 
patron and master were Roman Catholics. 
The Roman Catholics would not send 
theirs to schools where the patron and 
master were Protestants. The regulation 
was a total failure. Why, then, should we 
keep it up? It was utterly useless for 
any good result, but it was very effective 
for the bad result of cutting off a great 
multitude of children from important edu- 
cational advantages. It was impotent for 
good ; it was potent for evil. If that 
regulation were modified or suspended, the 
national schools would go on exactly as 
they did now. It would not affect them 
at all. The only consequence would be, 
that the clerical schools would connect 
themselves with the Board, and the children 
would derive great benefit in a much im- 
proved education. Experience, in fact, 
had clearly shown that the principle adopt- 
ed in England was the sound and true 
principle, namely, that the Government 
should help all those who were endeavour- 
ing to educate their poorer neighbours, 
whatever their religious views or scruples 
might be, making no stipulation except 
that a good secular education should be 
given. That principle seemed to bea per- 
fectly sound one, but it altogether con- 
demned the regulation of which he had 
been speaking. That regulation introduced 
an interference, a meddling, improper in- 
terference, with the religious teaching in 
the school. To say to those who were 
making great sacrifices in order to educate 
the poor around them, ‘ We will not help 
you unless you will pledge yourself not to 
teach this, that, and the other doctrine,”’ 
was, in reality a piece of intolerance. It 
was, in reality, an undue interference by 
the State with individual freedom. It 
would be far more just and far more wise 
for the State to say, ‘* You are striving to 
give your poor neighbours a good educa- 
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tion. Well, then, we will give you an 
educational apparatus, a trained teacher 
and annual inspection, in order that you 
may educate them more thoroughly, with- 
out exacting from you any pledge that will 
hurt your religious feelings.” He could 
not but hope that the Government would 
see its way to repealing a regulation which 
was not at all an essential part of the 
national system, which was unsound in 
principle, which excited bitter and chronic 
discontent among the Protestents of Ire- 
land, which had not accomplished the only 
good purpose expected from it, of creating 
a mixed education, and which debarred 
100,000 peasant children from sharing in 
the great benefits conferred by the National 
Board. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he thought that 
the Queen’s Colleges had been reasonably 
successful. At the same time it should be 
recollected that the collegiate system in 
Ireland had been overdone. A college 
had been established in each of the four 
provinces in Ireland, whereas one college 
in Belfast, in addition to the University at 
Dublin, would have served all useful pur- 
poses, but still it could not be said with 
truth that considering the number of the 
colleges and the area of the country, they 
had failed. He believed, however, that 
the system of National education, as a sys- 
tem of mixed education, had been a failure. 
It had conferred great benefits upon the 
Roman Catholic population, but there could 
be no doubt of the fact that it did not 
possess the confidence of the Protestant 
community. For some of the Commis- 
sioners he entertvined the highest respect, 
but not one of them was a man whose pre- 
sence at the National Board would suffice 
of itself to command the confidence of Irish 
Protestants. The case was different for- 
merly, but the secession of the Archbishop 
of Dublin had been a great misfortune to 
the National system of education. He 
might state by way of illustration, that in 
the county of Cork there were 470 na- 
tional schools, of which no fewer than 450 
were Roman Catholic—a fact which, while 
highly creditable to the zeal of the priest- 
hood, showed that the system was of com- 
paratively little value to the Protestants, 
who could not be expected to send their 
children to schools of which the patrons 
and managers were Roman Catholic cler- 
gymen. The system, in short, was not a 
united system at all. He had heard with 
surprise that ignorance in some parts of Ire- 
land was proportioned to the number of Na- 
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tional schools. He admitted thattheschoois! Mr. MONSELL said, he could not agree 
were rude enough in many districts ; but | with the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
in those parts they could not expect any- | had said that in Ireland Collegiate educa- 
thing else, when many of the children went | tion was overdone. His own belief was 
to school more for shelter than instruction. | that, with the exception of Spain, there 
What a school required to keep the in-| was no country in Europe in which a 
terest in it alive was, that it should be| smaller portion of the population received 
visited and inspected by the gentry of the|a University education. There was no 
locality; and he would ask why not make | doubt, however, that the system at present 
the system in theory what it was in practice | pursued had not been successful. Since 
—a separate system? Were that course | 1850, £252,000 had been spent upon the 
adopted, the benefits afforded by the Na- | Queen’s Colleges, and the number of per- 
tional system of education would be enor- | sons who had graduated during that period 
mously increased. was 252. They had therefore cost just 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that it appeared | £1,000 apiece. The wish of every hon. 
to be admitted by every speaker that this} Member of that House must be that, with- 
system of National education had broken! out religious distinction, the highest intel- 
down as a combined system in Ireland; at | lectual education should be given to the 
all events, it had not realized the original | Irish people; and his opinion was, that the 
programme ; and he therefore would sug- | best means of accomplishing this would be 
gest to the Chief Secretary that the best | to assimilate the whole system to that of 
course to adopt would be to recognize the | Trinity College. Let Belfast College oc- 
fact that the Irish system was like those of | cupy, with regard to the Presbyterian 
England and Scotland, a denominational | Chureh, and Cork and Galway with regard 
one. The proposed system had failed in| to the Roman Catholie Church, the same 
every stage of its experiment. The intro- | position which Trinity College occupied 
duction of the Bible, then its exclusion, 4 with regard to the Established Church, 
and after that the compromise of Scripture | none of them excluding students of other 
lessons, had all failed; the vesting sys- | denominations who might come there, and 
tem had failed, for not one-fourth of the | you would have ten times the number of 
5,900 schools in Ireland were vested in, students, and produce a tenfold benefit to 
the Board, and all the rest were distinctly | the country. With regard to the National 
denominational schools. The joint manage- | Board the case was not so simple. The 
ment system had failed, for only forty-| system could hardly be said to be a failure, 
eight schools could be said to be conducted | because there had been established under 
upon that principle ; and owing to the break | it schools in which 550,000 children were 
up occasioned by the system itself, it had} taught, and which, whatever might be the 
been shown in this debate that now the | fault of some of them, were, compared with 
Central Board itself did not command the | primary schools in other parts of the world, 
respect which alone could give it authority | of a high order. There was no doubt that 
enough to conduct a national system. The} the system was at present in great danger; 
question therefore arose whether the sys- | but there were two alternatives which might 
tem could be patched up. This could not | be adopted to avoid it. They might either 
be done either by giving peculiar rights | upset the Irish system and adopt that of 
and privileges to one religious sect, or by | England in its place, or they might recur 
making the education secular. The Chureh | to its original principle of united secular and 
could not ask for the Bible unless she con- | separate religious education. That principle 
sented to the Roman Catholics using their | had been so completely departed from, that 
books. Nor would the country consent to} there were now in Ulster 30,000 or 40,000 
exclude religion altogether; and he was,| Roman Catholic children who were in 
therefore, driven to the conclusion that the | Protestant schools, taught the Protestant 
only course which could be adopted was | Bible by Protestant teachers. With regard 
to recognize the fact that this was a deno-| to the 100 model schools which had been 
minational system, that no other could be | established on the principle of excluding 
fully carried out, and to amalgamate and | religious teaching, the case of those schools 
make it one with the English and Scotch | must be reconsidered, and they must be put 
systems, with which it practically agreed, | on some other footing, or else there would 
and from which it was only needlessly dis-| be continual objections, and the system 
tinguished, and most mischievously placed | would not receive that hearty support 
under a separate administration. which was necessary if they wished to 
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confer real benefits upon the country. To 
leave the system as it stood at present was 
impossible. Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants would unite against it equally unless 
it were changed. There were two alterna- 
tives, and only two. Either the system must 
be made what it was originally, in which case 
he thought the greater number of Roman | 
Catholics would be satisfied; or, if that were | 
impossible, then he said with regret—al- 
though he had been a strenuous supporter 
of the National system—it would be neces- 
sary to change it altogether. It was not 
desirable now to enter into the subject at 
any great length, but he hoped his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cardwell) would take 
the whole question into his serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. LEFROY, as Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, felt bound to say a few 
words on the subject before them. For 
the first time they had heard the subject 
of separate education approached in a be- 
coming temper by the hon. Member for the 
King’s County, and heard it temperately 
discussed by the House. He (Mr. Lefroy) 
had often attempted to prove that the 
National system of education in Ireland 
was a failure. That was now admitted. 
When the National Board was proposed 
he certainly refrained from offering any 
opposition to it, because he believed that 
upon certain classes in Ireland it con- 
ferred great advantages. The books used 
by the Board were certainly of the most 
valuable and excellent character, and such 
as he should desire to see used by the 
Church Education Society. He did not 
attribute the failure of the system to the 
observance of the principle of a united 
education; because in their University of 
Dublin they had a united education, which 
progressed most favourably. They had 
recently added in that University fourteen 
scholarships of £100 a year each, which 
were equally open to Roman Catholics as 
to Protestants. He was of opinion that a 
separate system of instruction would have 
the effect of separating those classes in 
after years. He could not understand why 
the Bible should be the only book to be 
especially excluded. He had no wish to 
deprive the Roman Catholics of any of the 
advantages of those schools; at the same 
time he should deprecate the principle of 
making the sacred Scriptures a sealed 
book to the whole school. The greatest 
authorities upon the subject of education 
were unanimous as to the character of the 
education that ought to be given. The 
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noble Lord the Member for London, Lord 
Brougham, and several other eminent men, 
had emphatically declared that education 
without religion was a curse to the country. 
Would it not, he asked, be fair and wise to 
give to about 2,000 of the ministers of the 
Gospel the advantages of this grant with- 
out prejudice to others or the sacrifice of 
any one principle? He would express a hope 
that the Chief Secretary would turn his 
attention to this question, and that another 
year would not pass without some attempt 
to remedy the defects of the present system 
of education in Ireland. 

Lorp NAAS said, he augured great 
good for the cause of education in Ireland 
from the manner in which the subject 
under discussion had been debated that 
evening. The absence of that angry tone 
and party feeling which generally marked 
their discussions on this subjcct showed 
that all parties were willing to approach 
the question in a dispassionate spirit. He 
had always thought that the National sys- 
tem had conferred inestimable benefit on 
the people of Ireland, and he thought that 
it ought to be touched, if it was to be 
touched at all, with the greatest care ; but 
it was impossible not to see that the prin- 
ciple upon which it had been originally 
founded had been in a great degree depart- 
ed from, and that the system had, for all 
practical purposes, ceased to be a united 
one. He knew that in Ireland very influ- 
ential, very able, and very intelligent men 
adhered to the principle of a united educa- 
tion ; and he himself was most anxious to 
see such a system carried out. He never 
could understand why children of different 
religious denominations could not meet 
together for the purpose of receiving their 
ordinary education ; but the experience of 
twenty-five years had proved otherwise. lt 
had proved that the feeling of the people 
in Ireland was against such a system. 
There was no use in denying that fact ; 
and the sooner the attention of Government 
was turned to it the better. The great 
majority of the clergy of the Church of 
England maintained that they could not 
sanction any principle of education under 
which the Bible was not read by every 
child coming into the school ; they held 
that Scriptural instruction ought to be re- 
ceived by every child attending the school. 
On the other hand, it had been advanced 
by the Roman Catholic clergy, and laid 
down in a most authoritative way, that in- 
struction could not be given to Roman Ca- 
tholic children from any but Roman Catholic 
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lips. That doctrine had been laid down) at present. They had tested the benefits 
openly, and had received the sanction of | of education through the medium of the 
the highest authorities in the Roman Ca- | National schools and those of the Chureh 
tholie Church. The [louse would see how | Education Society, and he could not bring 
completely irreconcilable those two posi-| himself to believe that party spirit and 
tions were, and how they were both opposed | party differences would be found to defeat 
to the principle of a united system. Under | any attempt that might be sincerely made 
these circumstances, he thought that the | to extend the benefits of education to the 
duty of the Government and of Parliament | entire of the Irish people. He felt confi- 
was to consider how, with the materials ; dent that this question would cecupy the 
which they had in their hands, they could | attention of the Government, for they had 
make the present system a truly National | come to a point at which something must 
one—make it general for all. That matter | be done. If that something was done 
was very fully considered by the late Go-! effectually great positive benefit would 
vernment ; and had they remained in office | thereby be conferred on the people, and 
they would have brought before Parliament | there would be a removal of matters that 
a scheme, the object of which would be to | had for five-and-twenty years been more 
very much enlarge the usefulness of the | or less a cause of difference amongst large 
system of: National education in Ireland. | sections of the Irish nation. 

It would be impossible for him to go into\ Caprain ESMONDE said, that it ap- 
the details of that scheme on the present | peared to be admitted by all parties that 





occasion ; but it was one submitted by the | the present system of national education 
late Lord Lieutenant to the Government, | in Ireland had not worked well in many 
and which was under the consideration of | respects, and the great majority on either 
the Cabinet when the Earl of Derby went | side of the House were in favour of its re- 
out of office. It resembled very much in | vision. But whilst they all agreed that it 
its main features a scheme proposed to a| had many faults he did not think it fair to 
Committee of the House of Lords by Earl | deny that it had also produced great advan- 
Granville, and the late Government had | tages to the country. The right hon. Gen- 
every reason to expect that it would have | tleman the Member for the University of 
been received with favour by the majority | Dublin had stated in his speech that, 
of those who represented the opinion of | during the period which had elapsed be- 
the Clergy of the Established Church in Ire- | tween 1841 and 1851, a decrease had taken 
land. He believed that if it was proposed | place in the proportion of educated persons 
it would lay the basis of a future system | in Ireland, and he laid this at the door of 
that would be productive of vast advantages | the system of national education. Now 
to the people. He could not agree with | he (Captain Esmonde) had expressed his 
his right hon. Friend the Member for | dissent from this proposition in the only 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), as to | way in which at that period of the debate 
the expediency of extending the English | it was possible for him to do, and the 
system to Ireland. There was at present | right hon. Gentleman had said to him, 
in Ireland a large and extensive organiza- | ‘‘ the hon, Gentleman may shake his head. 
tion, and a system which to a great extent | We shall see if there is anything in it.” 
had gained the feelings and affections of |[A laugh.] He was sure the House would 
the Irish people. It would be dangerous | listen to a man who was pleading for his 
to import any new system which might | head, and he would therefore trespass on 
give rise to disputes, the effect of which | their time by reading the following extract 
might be to upset all attempts at establish- | from the Report of the Census Commis- 
ing a permanent scheme of National educa- | sioners for 1851 :— 
tion. His conviction was that any change| «Jp concluding our report on the subject of 
which it might be thought desirable to make | ages and education, we beg to take the opportu- 
in the existing system ought to be made | nity of congratulating your Excellency on the 
gradually. From what he had heard last | Prostess which the returns show has been made in 
* the education of the people during the eventful 
night he thought there was no great num- period since 1841 ; and although it is evident that 
ber of those who represented the Irish peo- | much remains to be done to overcome the igno- 
ple who would not be found willing to come | rance still prevailing, especially in some of the 
to a calm consideration of the question. | less improved parts of the country, yet it is en- 


. . couraging to find that even in remote districts 
There bad Se aes been s greater en ignorance has diminished during a period which, 
amongst the Irish people for the benefits | (5. affliction and calamity, is unparalleled in the 


of a good education than that which existed | annals of Ireland, and which resulted in diminish- 
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ing the population during the course of little more 
than six years to such an extent that in 1851 it 
was actually less than 1821—thirty years pre- 
viously.” 


Mr. CARDWELL said, he had listened 
with the greatest attention to this discus- 
sion, and if he had not risen till the close 
of it it was that he wished to hear all that 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland had to say on 
the subject. While he stated as plainly 
as he could his own views, he should also 
state them as briefly as possible, leaving 
more lengthened observations until time 
and attention had made him more familiar 
with the subject. He certainly did feel a 
sentiment of surprise at hearing the hon. 
Gentleman who introduced the discussion 
say that the Queen’s Colleges had proved 
a failure; because, when they considered 
the circumstances under which these col- 
leges were founded, the unparalleled diffi- 
culties with which Ireland had had to con- 
tend the very year after the Act for found- 
ing them passed; when they remembered 
that these colleges were situated, not in 
the metropolis of Ireland, but were intend- 
ed for the education of the provincial towns; 
that they had affiliated with them no schools 
for preparation of the pupils; and that they 
were without any of those endowments or 
that connection with the Church which the 
older institutions possessed —he thought 
they would be of opinion that the result 
which they had attained to might not, in- 
deed, be an example of complete success, 
but was an encouragement and a reason for 
hope. That was the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners in their Report. He could not un- 
derstand some of the statistics of the hon. 
Gentleman as he had made use of them, 
but the authentic statistics before him gave 
them reason for anything but discourage- 
ment and despair. The attendance of 
pupils last year amounted in the three col- 
leges to 493, the largest number in any 
one year. The attendance of such a num- 
ber to obtain an cducation such as was 
given them in these colleges was an im- 
mense advantage to a country situated as 
Ireland was. Moreover, it appeared that 
the pupils had been drawn pretty equally 
from the various religious bodies into which 
the population was divided. It appeared 
that of the number of pupils who had ma- 
triculated, there were, Roman Catholics, 
445; of the Established Church, 426; 
and of the Presbyterian Church, 343. 
That surely gave great cause for encou- 
ragement, for the cause not only of ad- 
vanced, but of mixed education in Ireland. 
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| The hon. Gentleman said that it ought to 
| be borne in mind how great was the num- 
| ber of scholarships, and argued that those 
students ought to be excluded who did not 
‘eontribute to their own support. It was 
_ right to explain what the scholarships were. 
| They were not of the permanent character 
| which was generally involved in the term, 
but were like exhibitions in the English 
Universities, affording means of assistance 
to their holders to bear the expenses of 
their college life. The numbers quoted by 
the hon, Gentleman did not give an accu- 
rate notion of the number of scholarships, 
which were not held for the whole time the 
pupils were in college, but were compet- 
ed for every year. They were forty-eight 
| in number for the three colleges in the 
| entering year, and they must be compared 
| with the whole number of pupils for each 
year, which last year amounted to be- 
|tween 190 and 200; so that it would be 
) fairer to say that there were four pupils 
to one exhibition than one scholarship to 
each pupil. In his entering year it was 
a great object with a pupil to obtain 
an exhibition to assist in his maintenance 
at college, and for the retention of 
which he must be examined in each 
succeeding year, or consent to lose it. 
The scholarships were small in point of 
value, and only aided in the maintenance 
of the pupil for a single year of his college 
life. But what had been the result of the 
education afforded? He believed that one 
cause of the diminution of the number of 
pupils in years subsequent to that of enter- 
ing, that so great were the advantages de- 
rived from the education there, and such the 
class of life of those who had availed them- 
selves of it, that they were desirous at the 
earliest period of passing out into the world 
to obtain that livelihood for themselves, 
which the education they had received en- 
abled them todo. The Indian competition 
afforded a good test of the education re- 
ceived. He had before him a list of a 
large competition for the Indian civil 
services, and of seventy-three successful 
candidates returned the Queen’s Colleges 
claimed six, being more than those return- 
ed for the University of London or for all 
Scotland. Considering the great endow- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
number was such as to bear no mean 
comparison with those Universities. Was 
not this creditable to the Irish people, 
and did it show that these colleges were 
a failure? And was it not rather a sub- 
ject of congratulation and hope that at 
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so early a period of their institution so gra- 
tifying a result had been attained? The 
hon. Gentleman said that every graduate 
of these colleges cost the country £1,500, 
though that sum had been reduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick to £1,000. But what had the 
number of graduates to do with the num- 
ber of pupils who received education in the 
colleges? If to obtain a degree was the 
object for which a pupil entered he could 
account for the comparison, but if they en- 
tered only for purposes of education he de- 
nied its fairness; and if few only attained 
degrees, it still showed that the value of 
the education was so great that many 
persons availed themselves of it without 
that object. A comparison with the 
number of degrees granted by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which he did not 
think would be called a failure, would 
show that, looking to the number of pupils 
as compared with the number of degrees 
conferred, the comparison was in favour of 
the Queen’s Colleges. 
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500,000 or 600,000 pupils? They were 
told that the number of Protestants in the 
schools was insignificant, and that nothing 
that could be done would cause them to in- 
crease. But they had at least witnessed 
one thing with satisfaction. It was for 
the benefit of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion that this bounty of Parliament was 
chiefly sought, and when they referred to the 
number of schools which existed in the 
county of Cork and saw how large a num- 
ber of the pupils were Roman Catholics, 
did they think that the Earl of Derby in 
1831, when the letter was written, ever ex- 
pected that in thirty years there would have 
been between 400 and 5(0 national schools 
in the county of Cork. Such arcsult was far 
beyond anything he could have anticipated 
as the result of the system. The number 
of Protestants in the schools did not dimi- 
nish, but on the contrary had largely in- 
creased, the number having risen since 
1853 from 65,000 to 88,000. Had this 
system of education then produced no prac- 
Was not the temper of the 
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education, yet considering that there had 
graduated in them in the first seven years 
of their existence-as many persons as had 
graduated in the University of London 
during the same time, it would not be just 
to assert that this system of education 
could properly be designated a failure. 
He would next turn to the other and 
larger question which had been under dis- 
cussion—the national system of education 
in Ireland. Had that been a failure? His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Staf- 
fordshire said that every one admitted it 
had been a failure. To establish the asser- 
tion that a system had been a failure you 
must compare it with something. Refer- 
ence had been made to the large sum which 
the Committee was in a few minutes about 
to vote for education in England. Com- 
paring the system of education in England 
with that of Ireland, and considering the 
physical and moral difficulties which the 
latter had to encounter, it could not be 
said that the latter had been a failure ? 
If they compared the present system of 
education in Ireland before the Earl of 
Derby wrote his celebrated letter, or with 
the system which prevailed before 18380, 
when Parliament refused a vote of money for 
its support on the ground that it was a 
failure, they would find that instead of being 
scarcely any schools or scholars at all there 
were at present 500 or 600 schools, and 





ficial results which had flowed from uniting 
the people of Ireland under one system of 
education provided by the State. He had 
before him a statement of a large number of 
facts which would show that the system, as 
a system of mixed education, had not failed 
so entirely as many hon. Gentlemen in the 
course of that discussion had asserted. But 
he did not hold that the only principle of 
national education should be that of mixed 
education, but he held that the main prin- 
ciple was that which had been laid down by 
the Commission on this subject of 1812, com- 
posed of some of the most eminent men in 
Ireland, including the Primate and Bishops 
of the Established Church. That body know- 
ing the deplorable condition of the country, 
owing to the want of a system of educa- 
tion, asserted ‘* that no plan of education, 
however wise in other respects, could be 
carried into execution unless it was under- 
stood that its first principle was, that no 
attempt should be made to disturb or in- 
terfere with the religious tenets of any 
sect.’’ That was the principle on which 
it was founded, and in that sense the 
system of national education could not be 
said to be a failure. It might not be con- 
sidered as absolutely successful as a system 
of mixed education. Te did not say that it 
was. But they found that it was spread over 
the country, and that there was no great 
discrepancy as regarded the number of pu- 
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pils in the four provinces. Where the pro- 
portion of intermixture in the population 
was large the mixed schools were many, 
and where the mixed schools were few it 
was in places where the population was 
composed of persons for the most part of 
one denomination or belief. There was a 
remarkable proportion among the Roman 
Catholic pupils, and those of the Estab- 
lished Chureh and the Presbyterian Church. 
Then, if they looked at the result of the 
model schools—what had been the result 
of the system practically and numerically ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin said that they had 
excellent books, loyal schools, admirable 
instruction, and fair inspection. If that 
was the case with between 500 and 600 
schools was it possible to say that the 
system was a failure? It might be possible 
to raise it in the estimation of that House, 
and in the affection of the Irish people, 
but looking at it as it stood, it was impos- 
sible to say that it was a failure. Then he 
was told that religious education was ex- 
eluded, but into that question he did not 
propose to enter; for having so recently 
acceded to his present office, he thought it 
would be better if he carefully examined 
into that question on the spot. Therefore 
he would pass lightly over that, which after 
all was the most critical part of the ques- 
tion. But he might say that if you had an 
excellent system of secular education, you 
greatly facilitated the progress in Ireland of 
sound religious teaching. It was impossible 
to have excellent books, loyal schools, admi- 
rable instruction, and fair inspection with- 
out preparing the ground for sowing that 
seed, the fruit of which he must acknow- 
ledge was alone of real importance. He 
believed that different shades of feeling 
would day by day and year by year come 
over the opinions of those who had to deal 
with this subject. He held in his hand a 
short address to his parishioners by one 
who was once a fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, This gentleman stated that he 
was once an opponent of the National 
system, but he was not so now; that he 
was going to have under his eare five 
schools, of which two should be under the 
system of the Church Education Society, 
and three under tie National school system, 
but he would maintain in them the prin- 
ciples he had always held, which were 
quite compatible with an adherence to the 
system of the National Board. In his 
opinion, then, the practical result of the 
system had been invaluable to Ireland. 
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He was talking last night to one of the 
most distinguished of those persons who 
had taken a part in the system, who knew 
Ireland well, and he went over with him 
all the causes which in the last three or 
four years had produced so much improve- 
ment in Ireland both as respected social 
change and national prosperity. It was 
not possible to eliminate from other causes 
the education which, by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, had spread over Ireland ; but when 
lhe appealed to this gentleman he said that 
the education afforded to the people of Ire- 
land demanded the highest place amongst 
those causes. If that was the case let it not 
be said that the system wasa failure. He 
felt bound to acknowledge the kind manner 
in which the noble Lord (Lord Naas) and 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
had appealed to him. They both stated 
that the late Government had in contem- 
plation a scheme which would cause the 
system of national education to approach 
nearer to the Protestant view of the ques- 
tion in Ireland without breaking down the 
principle on which it was founded, and they 
appealed to him to give the subject a fair 
and dispassionate consideration. During 
the short time which he had as yet been 
able to spend in Ireland since he had 
entered on his present office he had made 
inquiry of the heads of the education de- 
partment, and endeavoured to obtain some 
knowledge on the subject. Ie mentioned 
this to show that he had every disposition 
to give the matter a fair consideration. 
But he felt bound to speak with great cau- 
tion with regard to any change in a system 
which had been founded by the Earl of 
Derby and favoured by the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, who said that having 
gone to Ireland with a strong prejudice 
against the system, he had come back with 
a strong feeling in its favour. His noble 
Friend had called on him to deal with a 
question of so much delicacy that although 
it had been considered by the late Govern- 
ment, yet no decision had been arrived at 
with regard to it by the Cabinet. It would 
be presumption in him now to say one word 
which would imply more than a sincere 
desire to give the fullest, fairest, and com- 
pletest consideration to any proposal, from 
whatever quarter it came, which was likely 
to inerease the efficiency of the system of 
national education in Ireland. But he 
would not allow himself to convey to the 
Committee any impression that the Govern- 
ment was indifferent as to the principles 
that were to govern the system of national 
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education in Ireland, His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley) proposed to abolish the National 
Board altogether, and place its schools un- 
der the Privy Council. Tis right hon. 
Friend was far more sanguine than he was, 
if he saw his way to an identity of system 
between the two countries. He had, as 
far as he could, given his attention to a 
subject interesting to Ireland, and he re- 
joiced to be able to hold sanguine views of 
the future results of a system of education 
which had done much honour to the Earl 
of Derby as its founder, and which Sir 
Robert Peel and the Right hou. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle had taken a part 
in promoting. He would endeavour to re- 
ceive all suggestions made to him in a spirit 
of candour and conciliation towards all 
sides, and, as far as he could, increase the 
efficiency of the National Board while re- 
taining a principle the adherence to which 
he believed had conferred most important 
benefits on the country. 
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SUPPLY. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair, 

(1.) £586,920, Public Education. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the total amount 
of the Estimate for educational purposes 
in Great Britain amounted to £836,920. 
The total amount for the Science and Art 
Department was £93,394, making toge- 
ther a gross sum of more than £930,000. 
He would first address himself to the sum 
required for England. It was instructive 
and interesting to watch the increase of 
this Vote. The first expenditure for edu- 
eation, under the minutes of the Privy 
Council, in 1840, was £10,642 8d., and 
it had gradually advanced, year by year, 
until in 1849 the Parliamentary grant was 
£109,948. In 1852 it amounted to 
£188,000. In 1853 it rose to £250,000. 
In 1854 it rose to £326,000. In 1855 it 
rose to £369,000. In 1856 it rose to 
£423,000. In 1857 it rose to £559,002. 
In 1858 it rose to £668,000. It scemed 
therefore that a steady progress had been 
established up to the Estimate of last year 
at something like the rate of £100,000 
inerease per annum. The Estimate this 
yearappeared larger, but from the £836,000 
thereshould in fairness bededueted £75,765, 
made up of deficiencies of former years. In 
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the year terminating the 31st of March, 
1857, there was a difference between the 
Estimate and the actual expenditure of 
£18,503; in 1858, of £12,409; in 1859, 
of £44,652—which three sums made up 
the £75,765. The Committee might con- 
sider that it reflected some discredit on the 
Department ; but these Estimates differed 
materially from those in any other depart- 
ment of Government. They were not so 
properly estimates as conjectures. The 
Department offered the public money to 
the whole kingdom for the purposes of 
education on specified conditions, and any 
person who complied with the conditions 
was entitled to receive a certain sum. It 
was necessarily not in the power of the 
Department to calculate the amount with 
minuteness, because the sum did not de- 
pend on the Department, but on the will 
of the public to avail themselves of the 
Vote. Deducting the £75,000 from the 
Estimate, the result was an excess this 
year over last of £97,909, which seemed 
somewhere about the general rate at 
which the grant had been increasing. The 
cause of the increase of the grant required 
no minute analysis. It arose mainly from 
the fact that the system spread wider and 
wider, that a great demand for education 
was created, and the public were availing 
themselves of the facilities placed at their 
disposal by the Government. The items 
seemed to increase in steady proportions, 
except the grant for buildings, which, per-~ 
haps, owing to the amount of buildings 
already executed, was only as much as last 
year. IJlaving made this little financial 
statement, if he had followed the bent of 
his own inclination he should have sat 
down ; but he was informed that it was 
expected of the Gentleman who occupied 
the place which he had the honour to fill 
to say something on education, and how- 
ever unwilling he might be to trouble the 
Committee, as it was expected of him, he 
thought it only respectful to say a few 
words upon the subject. The Committee 
was aware that a Commission under the 
presidency of the Duke of Neweastle was 
sitting to investigate the question of public 
education in this country, While that 
Commission was sitting it would be im- 
proper of him to trouble the Committce 
with any general speculations as to what 
the best form of public education might 
be. He thought it much wiser and better 
to wait until they saw what the Commission 
recommended ; but he might be of some 
little service to the Committee, to the pub- 
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lic, and to the Commission, if, availing 
himself of communications which he had 
received from the very intelligent gentle- 
man who directed this office, he placed be- 
fore the Committee the best appreciation 
he could form of the good and bad points, 
and of the prospects of the system, so as 
to enable them to form a judgment how 
far it was suited to the wants of the coun- 
try. Every candid and impartial person 
would find that that system could be shown 
to possess many and great advantages. In 
the first place, it was evident that it had 
arisen entirely from the existing state of 
things, without disturbing existing feelings, 
that it had sprung up by availing itself of 
the machinery already in existence of the 
great voluntary institutions which occupied 
the spiritual domain of this kingdom; and 
that it involved as little centralization as 
possible, because the plan had uniformly 
been to assist voluntary efforts, and not to 
put the Government forward to direct or 
originate any movement of the kind. It 
offended no honest prejudices, but left 
every sect free to teach its religion as it 
understood it, and merely gave the assist- 
ance of the Government in that good work, 
It had, therefore, done as much good with 
as little ill feeling as the state of English 
society could enable any system to do. 
It had given no ordinary proof of strength 
by showing that it had been capable of 
increase. There was no better test of 
a sound constitution, whether in a man, 
a tree, or a system, than a capability of 
growing toa maturity without altering their 
nature—remaining as in the beginning, 
and expanding gradually and symmetri- 
eally. It was impossible to deny that it 
had also the merit of a tangible result in 
the number of schools which it had raised. 
He thought he might fairly say raised, 
because, although private contributions to 
the public grants were in the ratio of three 
to two, there could be no doubt that the 
existence of a fund at the disposal of the 
Government for the assistance of private 
charity, benevolence, and piety, had called 
forth an amount of liberality which without 
that stimulus would not have been evoked. 
The system, therefore, could not be looked 
upon merely as an expenditure of Govern- 
ment money, but as a stimulus to liberality 
which had produced great results. There 
was another merit which he placed still 
higher. At the time it was established, 
popular education was in a most imperfect 
state; but if the present system were put 
an end to to-morrow, it would be found 
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that whatever system superseded, it must 
at least come up to the high standard of 
popular education it had created to satisfy 
the notions which had in consequence taken 
hold of the public mind. It had another 
merit. It had not only established popu- 
lar education in this country, but it had 
created for itself an agency by which that 
popular education could be carried out. By 
the machinery of pupil teachers—pupils re- 
tained in schools for teaching whom the 
schoolmasters were remunerated—it had 
raised a large and intelligent body of in- 
structors, the possession of whom was a 
valuable benefit to any country wishing to 
disseminate widely the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. It had stimulated, too, the energies 
of the private teachers, because it had 
given to them an augmentation of their 
minimum allowance of £30 a year propor- 
tionate to their merits as tested by an ex- 
amination. An inducement was thus held 
out to those teachers, without. interfering 
unduly with them, not to remain satisfied 
with the knowledge which they had ac- 
quired, but to devute themselves to the ac- 
quisition of stil further accomplishments 
in the line of their profession. It had also 
by the instruction of pupil teachers, who 
were not merely adapted to the purposes 
of teaching, but who went forth into the 
world, the sons of poor parents, with a 
great deal of useful information, contribut- 
ed something to the cause as well of se- 
condary as of primary education. The 
centralisation of the system had, more- 
over, conferred great benefits in matters 
of small consequence, but which were pro- 
ductive of great results. It was the prac- 
tice of the Privy Council to receive orders 
from the various schools throughout the 
country for all the books which they re- 
quired, and those books were, by an ar- 
rangement entered into with the booksel- 
lers, obtained at a discount of 40 per cent 
below the publishing price, and a facility 
of procuring good books was thus secured. 
The present system had also, by stimulat- 
ing the demand for education, and by caus- 
ing the expenditure of the public money, 
very much raised the remuneration of 
teachers, and by that means had accom- 
plished that which all friends of education 
deemed desirable—namely, the giving them 
a better status in society, and thus making 
their profession one in which young men 
might feel a pride in being engaged. The 
system had, besides, owing to the pro- 
cess of constant inspection, kept up the 
standard which had once been established 
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in the schools, and had afforded the cen- 
tral office in London the means of seeing 
through the eyes of its agents that which 
was taking place in reference to education 
all over the country, so that the teachers 
in the different schools became possessed 
of the feeling that they must not rest on 
their oars, and that they were responsible 
to a Power which extended over them a 
vigilant and watchful care. Those which 
he had enumerated seemed to him to be 
the chief advantages which the system had 
conferred; and no candid mind, whatever 
might be its opinion of the soundness of 
the principle on which the system was 
based, could, he thought, deny that those 
advantages were of no ordinary character, 
and that whether the system became per- 
manent, or an experiment which having 
been tried, had done some good in its day, 
but which was destined to give place to a 
more perfect system; there was no reason 
to repent that such a course had been en- 
tered upon as that the results of which he 
had just described. The total cost of the 
system had been about £3,700,000, and 
the Committee would, he thought, taking 
all things into consideration, be of opinion 
that that amount had not been ill spent. 
IIe should next advert to those defects 
which he felt bound to state, appeared to 
him to constitute the drawbacks of the sys- 
tem. Those drawbacks, he thought it but 
simple justice to his predecessors in office 
to say, were, in his opinion, to be attribut- 
ed rather to the defective nature of the 
principle on which the system was founded 
than to any mal-admiristration of its de- 
tails. The first objection to the system, 
and it was an obvious one, was that, being 
founded on the voluntary principle, it must 
be presupposed, before it could be brought 
into universal action, that persons in a 
position to contribute to the formation 
of schools and willing to undertake their 
management, wou'd present themselves in 
every part of the land. The consequence 
of acting upon such a principle was, that 
it was found such persons were not forth- 
coming in those districts which stood most 
in need of schools, and vice versd. The 
objection to which he alluded was, however, 
one which, in his opinion, could not be re- 
medied except by effecting in the system a 
fundamental alteration, inastauch as it was 
the result of that voluntary principle upon 
which the schools in question were found- 
ed. Another evil was the necessity of 
laying down a number of strict rules and 
rigidly adhering to them to prevent the 
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Council from being devoured. No doubt 
several hard cases presented themselves in 
which no aid could be afforded, but if in 
reference to them the Council were to 
adopt an equitable construction of their 
rules, everything would become an excep- 
tion, and bulwark after bulwark would be 
swept away until every demand made by 
respectable persons must be as a matter of 
necessity conceded. The next evil of the 
system to which he should advert was that 
which might be deseribed by the phrase, 
which had become in some degree stereo- 
typed, of ‘denominational ”’ differences. 
When the system had been founded the 
trust deeds of the schools had been framed 
in a loose and imperfect way, but when 
the Government of the country had an- 
nounced it to be their intention to as- 
sist the voluntary efforts of certain de- 
nominations the result had been that 
those documents had been drawn up with 
greater care, and that a perfect manual 
had been produced in which the different 
seets of Christians had been marked out 
in a distinct manner. Now, in his opinion, 
it was much to be regretted that the 
money of the public should be spent on 
schools founded on that exclusive principle. 
The remarks which had a few days before 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Belfast with respect to another 
subject might well be applied to that, and 
were, he thought, deserving of the con- 
sideration of the Committee. They raised 
the question whether the public was not 
justified in saying that before a grant was 
made to the schools of any denomination 
they should require the introduction of 
some sort of ‘ conscience clause”’ into the 
trust deed, so that children might not be 
compelled to learn the formularies of the 
sect to which the school belonged if its 
parents objected. That was in effect al- 
ready done in many instances. There 
were clergymen of the Church of England 
who were better than their bond, and were 
willing to open their schools; but others, 
he was bound to say, seemed to use the 
formularies of their Church in such a man- 
ner as to drive away from the schools those 
who did not consent to receive such re- 
ligious instruction as they deemed it right 
to give. There was also another evil con- 
nected with the system, which he wished 
to point out to the Committee. He alluded 
to the terms which had from time to time 
been made by different denominational 
sects with the Privy Council, and which 
were to the effect that the Inspectors 
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should belong to the same denomination 
as the schools which they were appointed 
to inspect. Now, when it was borne in 
mind that there were some seven or eight 
different denominations whose schools were 
placed under the operation of the system, 
and that each claimed to have its schools 
inspected by an inspector holding its own 
particular tenets, it was obvious that great 
complexities must arise, as well as a con- 
siderably increased amount of labour and 
expense. Indeed, he believed he was 
justified in saying that out of the fifty-nine 
Inspectors who now acted under the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Education, 
the services of one-third at least might be 
dispensed with, were it not for the rule to 
which he had justadverted. Another evil 
of the system was that it occasioned great 
complexity in connection with the accounts, 
which it was necessary to keep at the cen- 
tral office. There were, for instance, at 
the present moment 15,000 pupil teachers 
in the receipt of a different rate of salary 
in different schools, whose positions and 
characters it was requisite should be known 
at the office. Charges which might be 
made against any of them must be inquired 
into, and an amount of correspondence 
was thus occasioned which reached a very 
considerable extent. There were besides 
nearly 6,000 schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses in the receipt of augmented grants 
on different scales, which had to be re- 
newed at different periods, and in their case 
also a large amount of correspondence took 
place. There were in addition fifty-nine in- 
spectors of different religions, who had to be 
despatched upon their peregrinationsin such 
order as that each might inspect the schools 
which belonged to his own denomination 
without interfering with the duties of his 
colleagues. There were, moreover, building 
grants, in reference to which the question 
whether the money for the purpose could 
be raised or not, often remained in sus- 
pense for a period of eighteen or nineteen 
months. Then came training schools, into 
which a certain number of the pupil teach- 
ers were admitted as Queen’s scholars by 
competition, where they were maintained, 
and where exhibitions were conferred upon 
them. There were also payments made to 
those schools, which were regulated by the 
number of scholars who happened to pass 
an examination at the end of the first year, 
the result being that at Christmas in each 
year the Committee of the Privy Council 
had to conduct the correspondence relating 
to the examination of not less than 6,000 
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persons. Another difficulty connected with 
the system arose out of the practice of 
granting public money to the managers of 
schools, who, not being a corporation, were 
an uncertain and fluctuating body, so that 
when they disappeared the Committee of 
Council for Education did not know with 
whom to deal, or who were the persons who 
represented particular schools. The de- 
fects which he had mentioned struck him 
as being serious drawbacks upon the pre- 
sent system, and he trusted he had referred 
to them as well as to the advantages which 
had resulted from it in a spirit of fairness 
and with no view to prejudice the minds of 
hon. Members upon the subject. His ob- 
ject in entering into the details which he 
had laid before the Committee was that they 
might be the better enabled to form a judg- 
ment as to whether the system possessed 
in itself the elements of perpetuity, or 
whether having performed its allotted task 
it should pave the way for something more 
perfect. Perhaps he might be allowed to 
add a few words on the probable ultimate 
cost of public education. We had at the pre- 
sent moment under instruction in England 
about 821,000 children, and for their edu- 
cation there was an estimate of £761,000, 
deducting the amount which represented 
the deficiency of former years ; thus fur- 
nishing something like £1 per head for 
the education of each child, or, to speak 
more accurately, providing education for 
thirteen children for a sum of £12. Now 
there were about 3,000,000 of children 
who, if the system were fully developed, 
ought to be brought under the action of 
public education. It was not, however, 
likely that that object could be exactly 
attained, while it was obvious that be- 
fore it could be secured the number of 
children requiring instruction would have 
increased in proportion to the increase 
in our population. He wished, at all 
events, to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that, in order to provide for 
the cdueation of 3,000,000 children, an 
army of 200 inspectors, 18,000 school- 
masters and schoolmistresses, and 45,000 
pupil teachers would be required, while it 
would be necessary that there should be a 
proportionate expense incurred for other 
purposes. Now, it was an important ques- 
tion whether any Department of the Go- 
vernment should be placed at the head of 
an organization such as that he had de- 
scribed. It was, no doubt, a difficult mat- 
ter to caleulate with accuracy what the ex- 
pense of making it would be, inasmuch as 
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that expense would not be increased exactly 
in proportion to the increase in the num- 
ber of pupils. There was, for instance, no 
less a sum than £150,000, which was the 
present estimate for building fresh schools, 
and which was an item which would not 
go on increasing year after year. Still, 
supposing things to proceed at the present 
rate, the total expenditure for educational 
purposes would, in a few years, amount to 
£2,500,000 per annum. Now that was a 
very grave consideration which he had not 
sought at all to conceal from the Com- 
mittee. While, on the one hand, all must 
rejoice that so much money was being 
spent for so good a purpose, yet, on the 
other hand, they must recollect that the 
expenditure was increasing, and conse- 
quently additional demands were being 
made upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He would only add a few words as 
to schools of science, in respect to which 
the result of past years was most gratify- 
ing. Ile found from a return from the in- 
stitutions of science, including schools of 
navigation, that the attendance upon scien- 
tific lectures was 68,212; and in the art 
schools, where drawing was taught, the 
total attendance was 79,473, being an in- 
crease of 83 per cent over 1857. Another 
gratifying feature connected with these 
drawing schools was, that they were gra- 
dually emancipating themselves from Go- 
vernment aid, and one by one were be- 
coming self-supporting. Of course, in 
schools of that description a higher stratum 
of society was reached, and therefore more 
assistance was obtainable in carrying out 
the objects of education. In primary 
education the cost was, as he had shown, 
not quite £1 per head, whereas the 
pupils in art schools only cost 10s. lid. 
per head, including all the expenses of 
the Department. He thought, there- 
fore, that Department was in a very 
gratifying position. He thanked the Com- 
mittee for the attention which it had 
given to his statement, and in conclusion 
he could only express a hope ‘hat they 
might be enabled by union, precaution, 
judgment, liberality, and mutual con- 
cession, to arrive eventually at some so- 
lution of the question which, while it left 
inviolate the feelings of professors of dif- 
ferent creeds, would really give to the 
people of England a thoroughly good edu- 
cation in the branches of knowledge be- 
fitting their stations in life, and that the 
giving of that knowledge should not be 
attended by unreasonable expenditure or 
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| the imposition of additional burdens upon 
the revenue of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £586,920, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge for Public Education in Great 
Britain, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” 

Mr. BAINES said, he rose to make a 
few remarks upon the important and in- 
teresting statement that had just been 
made. In following the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had so ably addressed the Com- 
mittee, he (Mr. Baines) claimed their in- 
dulgence as one who had during the whole 
of his life entertained a conscientious sense 
of the importance of the question of educa- 
tion. He had the deepest sense of the 
value of education, he had advanced it by 
all the means in his power, and he rejoiced 
to find the feelings of the House and of 
society in general very different on this 
subject to what they were in the days 
of his youth when discussions used to take 
place whether it was desirable that educa- 
tion should be universal. He must, how- 
ever, take leave to express his alarm at 
the rapid progress which these educational 
Votes were making. In order to justify 
his apprehension upon that head, he would 
remind the Committee of the words used by 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a year or two ago, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he viewed with great jealousy 
the continual increase in the Educational 
Votes, as the officers of that Department 
seemed to think that the expenditure of 
public money was a necessary duty on 
their part. The Rev. Frederick Temple, 
the head master of Rugby School, and 
late Chief Inspector of Schools, also said 
that probably two-thirds of the money ex- 
pended in the capitation grants had been 
applied in aid of schools which would have 
done quite as well without such assistance, 
that in short they had not been spent 
in promoting education, but in relieving 
others from the burden of so doing. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) had 
candidly admitted the amazing rapidity 
with which these grants were increasing, 
and that ina very few years they might 
amount to £2,500,000, if not £3,000,000. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
year led the House to believe that these 
grants would amount in the course of a 
few years to £3,000,000. He had, there- 
fore, the highest authority for saying that 
these grants deserved the most serious con- 
sideration of the House. The grants be- 
gan in 1832 with asum of £20,000, That 
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amount crept up to £100,000 in 1847. In 
1853 the amount reached £260,000 ; in 
1856-7 it was £451,000; while in 1859- 
60 the amount sought for was no less than 
£836,000, being an increase of no less than 
26 per cent upon the previous year. In 
dealing with this question, however, he 
could not avoid calling special attention to 
the capitation grants. Those grants began 
in 1854 by a stroke of the pen in Downing- 
street, and were made applicable to all 
the small towns and rural districts, without 
the House being afforded the least explana- 
tion or justification. Two years afterwards, 
by another stroke of the pen, and the intro- 
duction of a single line into an estimate, 
but also without discussion, those grants 
were extended from the poorer and rural 
districts of England to the whole country. 
The consequence was that the largest 
amount of capitation grants was paid to 
schools in large towns where the least 
assistance was required. In the town which 
he represented—Leeds—there was a factory 
school belonging to one of the wealthiest 
and most liberal manufacturing firms in 
this country (Messrs. Marshall and Co.) 
which received a large amount of Govern- 
ment aid, which, although not sought for 
by the generous founders of the school, 
was still an application of public money for 
the economy of private funds. Take another 
case, the school attached to St. George’s 
church in the same town. The congrega- 
tion of that church was large, wealthy, 
and pious, able to support the school with 
profusion, and yet, because the public 
money was offered to them they took it, 
and thus, without any ground or necessity, 
the public funds were devoted to the main- 
tenance of that school. This was a most 
wanton and unwarrantable waste of the 
public money. It was expending the money 
of the country on those who needed it not, 
while the expenditure was mounting up to 
asum that frightened Chancellors of the 
Exchequer on both sides of the House. A 
third step was about to be taken this year, 
to extend the system from England and 
Wales to Scotland, notwithstanding that 
the schools in that country were supported 
by wealthy communities, who had shown a 
power of raising money for religious pur- 
poses that might make us proud of the 
country in which we lived. The fourth 
step which the right hon. Gentleman was 
about to take was to make a capitation 
grant in behalf of night schools. Pupils 
who attended fifty times in the whole year, 
or one night in a week, were to receive a 
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capitation grant, and they were thus about 
to expend the public money upon young per. 
sons, all of whom were in the receipt of 
wages, who were able to pay for their 
education in these evening schools, and who 
would be positively benefited by being call- 
ed upon to devote a part of their earnings 
to this purpose. Another evil was that 
they were causing the publie purse to 
enter into competition with private efforts, 
and with the exertions of men who de- 
pended upon their skill and knowledge for 
their support. Such a grant would also 
injure the Mechanics’ Institutes, the main 
object of which, in the view of Dr.'Birkbeck, 
Lord Brougham, and their other founders, 
was to convey instruction in evening classes, 
Such a capitation grant would take away 
the pupils from the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and would injure the popular character of 
those institutions. He had the pleasure of 
meeting the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
at an assembly of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes. Their Union 
comprised 138 Mechanics’ Institutes, having 
in the aggregate 25,000 members, and 
containing 8,000 or 9,000 members in at- 
tendance upon evening classes. The Go- 
vernment were about to set up a compe- 
tition with those popular and voluntary 
institutions, and to damage associations 
that were doing the utmost possible good 
to the country. He wished also to draw 
attention to the amazing increase in the 
cost of the schools for the training of 
teachers. The vote under that head 
amounted last year to £67,700, and this 
year it had been increased to £122,000. 
They were, consequently, now spending 
the public money at the rate of £26 for 
every pupil teacher who came to the train- 
ing colleges for instruction. He should not 
begrudge that outlay if it were really neces- 
sary, but in truth there was no necessity 
in the matter. These young men, or 
their friends, used to pay for this instrue- 
tion, and very properly so, before the 
system of grantscommenced. The British 
and Foreign School Society had recently in 
one year received £4,700 for the instruction 
of teachers from the Government, and only 
an aggregate of £26 from the teachers 
themselves, For twenty, thirty, nay forty 
years before this system of profuse grants 
began, that school in the Borough-road 
was devoted to the instruction of teachers. 
Tho Sovereign, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Brougham, and many other distinguished 
personages, used to subseribe to the school, 
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which now dispensed with voluntary con- 
tributions for the instruction of teachers, 
the whole amount being defrayed from 
the public purse. This was a most un- 
necessary, and to his mind a profligate 
waste of the public money. Why was 
the state to defray the expense of educa- 
ting the schoolmaster? Let the Com- 
mittee consider the principle involved. 
It did not undertake the education of any 
other class—of lawyers, medical men, au- 
thors, editors, or farmers. They singled 
out the schoolmaster, and although he 
knew that a distinction might be made 
in favour of this exception, yet he ventured 
to express his opinion that there was no 
safe, solid, and right ground of distinction 
between the schoolmaster and other classes, 
and that there was no call upon the country 
to educate the schoolmaster. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the proof of a 
system being good was in the growth that 
attended it. Well, were the results as 
evinced in the growth of the present as 
compared with the former system such as 
justified the expenditure? The number 
of children now attending the schools re- 
ceiving aid from the State was 821,000. 
There was no proof that a single one was a 
new scholar. What then was the probabi- 
lity? What had been the advance before 
the present system began, and what had it 
been since? He found in the Census Re- 
port of Mr. Horace Mann that from the 
year 1818 to 1833 the number of day 
scholars in England and Wales had in- 
creased from 674,000 to 1,276,000. Thus, 
in fifteen years the increase had been 
eighty-nine per cent. During the whole of 
this time not one sixpence of the public 
money had been granted either in aid of 
building or instruction in England and 
Wales. The increase from 1833 to 1851 
was from 1,276,000 to 2,144,000—an in- 
crease of sixty-eight per cent. During 
nearly the whole of the latter period also, 
there had been no grants of public money, 
except in aid of building schools, as the con- 
tributions of the State for the annual ex- 
penses did not begin until 1847. He 
would now ask whether there was any 
evidence to make it probable that the in- 
crease was so great since these grants as 
before? He would state the only facts and 
figures of which he was aware bearing on the 
subject. The National School Society. 
published a report of the number of children 
under instruction in 1847, and another in 
1857. In the former of these volumes 
they compared the number in 1837 with 
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that in 1847, so that here were two periods 
of ten years which might be compared. 
The National Society was well kuown, and 
he, a dissenter, admitted most cheerfully 
the good it had done. He did not ap- 
proach this subject with the slightest see- 
tarian spirit. [A laugh.] He was sure that 
the hon. Gentleman who laughed did not 
understand him. He was certain that the 
insinuation thus conveyed was not true. 
He was ready to approve all systems of edu- 
eation which did not infringe on the rights 
of conscience. He had never, in all his 
life, expressed any jealousy of the growth 
of Church schools, but when, as a Dis- 
senter, he saw himself excluded from 
benefits which the Church reaped so 
largely, he felt justified in complaining of 
hardship and grievance, but he did not do 
so because he grudged the benefits which 
the Church realized. He would state a 
few facts founded on the reports of the 
National Society in 1837, 1847, and 1857. 
The number of their day scholars in 1837 
was 558,000, in 1847 the number in- 
creased to 955,000, being an increase of 
sixty-two per cent., and by the report pub- 
lished a week or two ago, the number ap- 
peared to be 1,187,000, being an increase 
of no more than twenty-four per cent. In 
the former period of ten years the increase 
was sixty-two per cent.; and during that 
time they had not received one shilling of 
the public money for the annual expenses 
of the schools, but only for school build- 
ings ; and in the last period of ten years, 
during which they had received millions of 
the public money, the increase was only 
twenty-four per cent. He would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to consider whether these facts 
were not important, and whether the end 
which they had sincerely and honestly in 
view was realized by this system. He be- 
lieved that the increase in the number of day 
scholars was actually less since the system 
of grants began than it was before. In 
a report of the Inspector of Schools in 
his own district in the county of York, an 
excellent man, the Rev. Frederick Wat- 
kins, it was stated that nearly nine-tenths 
of the children of the working classes only 
attended school for about three years; and 
doubts were expressed whether the educa- 
tional system had hitherto been suited to 
the wants and circumstances of the people, 
whether it had not attempted to reach too 
high an intellectual point, and whether it 
was suited for persons who had to obtain 
their livelihood by daily work. He thought, 
however, that there was a fallacy in the 
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statement that the children only attended | the universal endowment of all religions, and 
school for three years. They might not | to that they would come if they followed out 
remain at the same school for a longer | the principle on which these schools were en- 
period, but those who knew the habits of dowed. He apologized for occupying the 
the poor were aware that they were con-' attention of the Committee so long, but he 
tinually moving about, and consequently | hoped the Committee would believe that 
the children went from one school to, the views he had expressed he entertained 
another. In 1851 Mr. Horace Mann dis-| sincerely, and that he was anxious for the 
tinctly stated that the number of children! spread of education. Te verily believed, 
then at school gave an average of five; however, that they would find it best to 
years’ education to every child in England | leave education, like industry, to a system 
and Wales. Now, as every child was not! of perfect freedom. Let the hands of Go- 
in the course of receiving education, the | vernment be taken off, and religion, litera. 
average attendance of those children who ture, education, and everything else, would 
went to school must have been higher than | prosper more surely when left to the self- 
five years. He trusted that the Committee | relying energies of the people, and to a 
would think him justified in complaining | more healthy and honest system. In con- 
that public money should be expended on | clusion he would entreat the right hon, 
schools, while a considerable portion of the Gentleman to direct his attention to the 
community were excluded from participa-| subject of the capitation grants, and would 
ting in the grants, on account of the con-| express a hope that he would next year 
scientious views they entertained. No doubt | be prepared to inform the House whether 
some Dissenting sects had no objection to he was disposed to support that system. 

receive the grants. The Wesleyan Metho- | Mr. ADDERLEY said, that every at- 
dists, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, | tempt at national education in this country 
and the Roman Catholics were in this cate-| had invariably turned out to be denomi- 
gory; but on the other hand, the Indepen- ' national, and indeed that system was the 
dents, the Baptists, who possessed from 5,000 only one which, according to experience, 
to 6,000 places of worship between them, | could be effectually carried out in Great 
nearly the whole of the minor sects of Britain and Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
Dissenters, and the United Presbyterians} who had last spoken, and to whose opin- 
of Scotland, refused to do so. There was} ion on this subject the highest respect was 
another important body, who did not con-|due, seemed inclined to trust entirely to 
scientiously approve the principle on which | the voluntary system with respect to edu- 
the Committee of Council acted, but who | cation. The hon. Gentleman complained 
took the money, because they thought it of the great expense which was incurred 
was better than nothing; he alluded to| in grants for educational purposes, and to 
those who were in fayonr of secular educa- | that extent he could not but sympathize 
tion. He did not belong to that class, forhis with him for he (Mr. Adderley) thought 
belief was that religion was a most impor- | that the gradual increase in the amount 
tant element in education, and he was, there- | of this Vote deserved serious and careful 
fore, decidedly in favour of religious educa- | consideration ; but when the hon, Gentle- 
tion. But he said that the system now pre- | man contended that the voluntary principle 
vailing was one which, in the homely lan-! might be relied upon for the education of 
guage of a friend of the secular system of | the country, he must surely be oblivious 
education, made everybody pay to teach | of the state of education before the present 
everybody else’s religion. Wasit nota very system was commenced. If in this country 
serious hardship to compel people who could | there were more men like the hon. Gentle- 
not conscientiously receive public money in ; man, who, possessing wealth, were disposed 
aid of their religious teaching, and also to apply it to the promotion of the import- 
others who were in favour of secular educa- | ant object of educating the poorer classes, 
tion alone, to pay for a distinct teaching of there would be the less necessity for ap- 
religion in which they did not agree? He | peals to the Treasury in aid of what might 
was friendly to every measure for conferring | be much more satisfactorily accomplished 
all civil rights on the Roman Catholics, and | by voluntary action. The hon. Gentleman 
on every class of the community, but he could | would see, however, if he looked back for 
not, with his views, make himself willingly twenty or twenty-five years, that much had 
instrumental in teaching that which he’ been done under the present system, and 
solemnly believed to be error. Any other | that the state of things was very different 
principle must proceed to the length of from what it was before the present system 
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commenced. This improvement could only | be looked to in the question of education. 
be attributed to the mode in which it had | In America, that voluntary action took the 
tended to stimulate voluntary exertions, | form of general taxation for the education 
which before, had proved insufficient alone. | of the whole nation which voted it. In 
It appeared that the increase in this Vote | England, the nation educates itself by pri- 
amounted to nearly £100,000 a year. A'| vate means, and resorts to taxation only in 
good part of the present increase of esti- aid of the poor. There was certainly a 
mate had been fairly stated to be a balance | very poor class of parents who could not 
of arrears. He thought, with reference to | wholly or sufficiently fulfil their natural 
the able argument of the right hon. Gen- | duty in this respect, and in such eases it 
tleman (Mr. Lowe), that it depended al-| was the duty of the Government to sup- 
most entirely on the policy upon which ; ply the absence either of will or power to 
the present system was administered whe- ; discharge the obligation. He thought, how- 
ther that particular system could be re- | ever, that in the first instance they should 
garded as permanent or temporary. If the look to the rich inhabitants of each locality 





policy of administration was sound, and the 
increase of expenditure was properly con- 
trolled, the system might be permanent, 
but if the administration was carelessly 
conducted upon unsound principles, it must 
soon come to a conclusion. Now what was 
the sound principle? It was that which 
had been laid down by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and was very much the principle 
which actuated the mind of the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Baines); namely, that 
this system of Government interference in 
education was an anomaly throughout from 
beginning to end, and could not be based 
upon any regular commercial principle, or 
upon any principle that dictated the expen- 
diture of the nation upon any other subject 
whatever. The business of the Govern- 
ment was to do as little as it could with 
reference to what was really the duty of 
the people themselves, The education of 
children was naturally a parental function, 
and was not the proper duty of the Go- 
vernment, which only interfered where its 
interposition was absolutely necessary, and 
after voluntary action was stimulated and 
in constant proportion as it became self- 
acting, the Government’s aid should be at 
the earliest possible period withdrawn. The 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) was therefore to watch carefully 
the public expenditure for education, and 
to reduce every unnecessary grant of pub- 
lic money the instant it was found that the 
object could be attained in some other way. 
It might be very well for autocratic Go- 
vernments to put themselves in the place 
of parents with reference to education, but 
that was not consistent with the spirit which 


animated the Government or the a of | 


this country. The true spirit of this coun- 
try was represented by the principle which 
had been advocated by the hon. Member 
for Leeds. The voluntary action of the 
people themselyes was that which must 





and the employers of labour for this bonus 
tothe poor. They were the natural patrons 
and guardians of the poor, and it was not 
until the parents had failed in will or abi- 
lity, and their rich neighbours and em- 
ployers had failed in will or ability, that 
it became absolutely necessary for the Go- 
vernment to step in rather than let any 
children remain without education altoge- 
ther ; but even then, when public aid was 
obliged to supplement the incapacity of the 
parents and the negligence of patrons, the 
true principle was not to go to the Trea- 
sury but to local funds of public money— 
that is to rates. Then what did they 
come to? They had then to encounter 
the religious difficulty which had proved 
insurmountable in this country with regard 
to local rates for the purposes of education. 
The only mode of avoiding this difficulty 
was by coming to the Government far away 
from and above all local jealousies to ar- 
range impartially among all religious bodies 
the distribution of aid necessary to supple- 
ment the want of means in various districts. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this 
system had been most ably stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, who, he thought, how- 
ever, had somewhat exaggerated its diffi- 
culties. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that they were now dealing under this 
system with some 800,000 children, while 
there were in the country about 3,000,000 
of children of an age for education. It 
must be remembered, however, that many 
|of this number were the children of per- 
sons who were in such a position in society 
that no recourse to public aid was necessary 
for their education. Till youcome down to 
quite the lower classes of society you do not 
begin to count in England the subjects for 
public aid in education. By stimulating vo- 
|luntary action the public expenditure for 
| educating those dependant on it might still 
further be economized, because the object 
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was to induce local bodies more and more to 
come forward and bear the chief portion of 
the increased outlayon education. But while 
the right hon. Gentleman had exaggerated 
the prospect of increased expenditure, no 
doubt the present Vote was very large, and 
the House must look to him to carry out 
the principles he had laid down that night. 
The Government must not listen to the de- 
mands of everybody, but should yield only 
where necessity compelled them to aid a 
deficiency of means on a given spot. He 
hoped he had done so, and had economized 
the rate of expenditure on several heads. 
The capitation grant was one of the most 
anomalous parts of an anomalous system. 
An opinion of Dr. Temple had been quoted 
as if it applied to the whole system of 
expenditure on national education. Dr. 
Temple, however, was in favour of giving 
subsidies to educational expenditure gene- 
rally equal to the sums voluntarily raised, 
and his objections in the passage in ques- 
tion were confined to the capitation grants, 
because those grants were, in fact, the 
first departure that was made from the 
principle of a subsidy. They were mere 
doles from the public purse, given on no 
principle except that of a certain rate of 
attendance at the schools. They were 
wholly unappropriated and merely replaced 
in subscribers’ pockets that amount which 
had already been forthcoming. Those grants 
were, indeed, originally limited to small 
and remote country districts the poverty 
of which was supposed to prevent them 
from helping themselves; but that re- 
striction was subsequently broken down, 
and the grants extended indiscriminately 
to all places, rich and populous towns, as 
well as remote country villages. The con- 
sequence was that in many cases they 
now went to places where they were not 
wanted, and where the manager of the 
schools hardly knew how to get rid of them. 
If, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have the courage to bring the capi- 
tation grant back to its original purpose he 
would do a great service to the public. At 
the same time, there being now no prospect 
of separate legislation for Scotland, which 
prospect was the sole cause of any distinc. 
tion being made, the capitation grant could 
not fairly be denied to that country while 
it was conceded to England. As to the 
evening schools, to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had taken some exception, there 
was no more useful part of the system. 
The important period in a boy or girl’s 
life between childhood and adolescence was 
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that in which there was the greatest danger 
that all the knowledge acquired at the day 
schools would be entirely Jost ; and if their 
system could not bridge over that interval 
by affording the means of instruction to 
those whose inevitable lot was early labour, 
it would be marked by one cardinal de. 
fect fatal to the success of the whole, 
It might be said that this gap would be 
filled up by the Mechanics’ Institute, but it 
was precisely because the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute had hitherto failed to achieve this end 
that the State had been called upon to in- 
tervene. This, therefore, was the last part 
of the Vote that it would be wise to re- 
trench. The House would doubtless be al- 
ways ready to advance the cause of educa- 
tion ; but the Mstimates required to be 
carefully watched ; and if the report of the 
Commission which was now examining into 
the general subject of national education 
did not furnish satisfactory information to 
guide them, or even if the publication of 
that report was much longer delayed, it 
would be advisable for the House itself to 
institute an inquiry whether that growing 
expenditure might not be reduced to the 
proper and legitimate function of merely 
supplementing voluntary exertion as far as 
necessity compelled, and by no means su- 
perseding it. 

Mr. COWPER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last was rather san- 
guine in thinking that the way in which 
those Estimates were to be reduced was by 
the administration of his successor. Under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own adminis- 
tration that expenditure, instead of being 
diminished, had increased. It was alto- 
gether a mistake to suppose that the mat- 
ter could be regulated by mere administra- 
tion. The amount of those Estimates no 
doubt depended on the minutes of Council, 
which it was open to any Government to 
alter; but while those minutes remained 
the same they must make up their minds 
to encounter an increasing charge. The 
province of the State was not merely to 
supply the deficiencies of voluntary educa- 
tors, but rather to improve the quality of 
the instruction. No attempt had been made 
by the Government to educate the people, 
and therefore the system was not open to 
the charge of undue centralisation. The 
object of the Government had rather been 
to direct and aid the education which was 
already given without them. He thought 
a careful inspection of the schools under 
the direction of the Privy Council would 
show that the education in those schools 
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had been so greatly improved as fully to 
justify the expenditure. Before the mi- 
nutes of Privy Council there was no system 
of inspection, no effective training colleges, 
no pupil teachers. The advantages brought 
to bear on the schools by that expenditure 
—in addition to the aid given to buildings— 
in the steadiness and perpetuity afforded to 
them by a large and regular stipend, and 
which the changing zeal of voluntary effort 
could never fairly hope to secure, would 
prove that the money had not been alto- 
gether spent in vain. They had a system 
in operation equal to any in Europe, and in 
his opinion the country had unequivocally 
declared itself in favour of its continuance. 
The mainspring of the education of the 
poor in this country had been religious 
zeal, and all that the Government had 
sought to do was, not to interfere with or 
to restrain that zeal, but to give it a wise 
direction. The Privy Council system, pro- 
perly speaking, did not teach religion at 
all. It provided for the religious teaching 
in the Chureh schools being reported upon, 
but it had no voice in the teaching itself, 
and no control over it. It interfered with 
nobody’s conscience; what it did was to 
afford free scope tothe zeal of the Church 
in educating the people. It ought to be 
remembered, when so much fault was found 
with the system of capitation grants, that 
it tended to produce greater regularity of 
attendance in the schools. For every grant 
of money that was made the Privy Council 
expected to see a corresponding advantage, 
either in the improvement of the building 
or in that of the teacher or the attendance. 
No doubt many wealthy schools might do 
without the capitation grant, but to the 
great bulk of the schools which participated 
in it, it formed the most essential part of 
their income, and the withdrawal of that 
grant would lead in many instances to the 
declension of the school. The question 
of attendance was all-important, and yet 
he thought it would not be wise for the 
Government to have recourse to any com- 
pulsion with the view of inducing the chil- 
dren of the poor to remain longer at school 
than they usually did. The children of 
the working classes generally were found 
not to attend school much beyond the age 
of ten. They were then put to some em- 
ployment, which, it must not be forgotten, 
was of itself a sort of education in the 
business of their future lives; and after 
leaving school their shortcomings in educa. 
tion might to some extent be supplied by 
attendance on night schools. There was, 
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however, a deplorable deficiency of night 
schools, which might be remedied by a 
system of aid from the Government, judi- 
ciously rendered. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Leeds, that the Government 
might very well aid the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, as well as other schools; and he 
should have been glad to see the Privy 
Council minute extended to night schools 
connected with Mechanics’ Institutes. Those 
Mechanics’ Institutes were rapidly becom- 
ing more and more places where much good 
solid teaching was imparted in the even- 
ings. They did not confine themselves 
merely to elementary instruction, but opened 
up a much wider sphere of information in 
literature and science to those who fre- 
quented them, and he looked forward to 
the time when the larger of those institu- 
tions, by assistance from the Government, 
might become so many colleges for working 
men. In conclusion he would say that 
until the House was prepared to make a 
great organic change in the system, they 
must make up their minds to advance this 
large sum yearly for the moral improve- 
ment of the people, satisfied that it was, 
on the whole, well employed. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
not at present prepared to modify any of 
his opinions on this subject, as formerly 
expressed ; but he could not refrain from 
indicating his sense of the excellent spirit 
and tone which distinguished the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baines) the Mem- 
ber for Leeds. He felt the greatest plea- 
sure in seeing the hon. Gentleman hold a 
seat in that House, affording him as it did 
the fittest opportunities for stating those 
views which he was so well known to en- 
tertain on subjects connected with educa- 
tion. He was afraid the hon. Gentleman 
and he regarded this great question from 
different points of view; but he felt certain 
that no one who had paid considerable at- 
tention to the subject of popular education 
could have failed to be deeply impressed 
with the signal ability and zeal which the 
hon. Member had displayed in its treatment 
and advocacy during many years. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Leeds in 
viewing this Vote with distrust, but the 
reasons of his distrust were very different 
from those which actuated the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Member for Leeds regard- 
ed the Vote with distrust, because he alto- 
gether disapproved of State assistance. 
Now he (Sir John Pakington) regarded it 
with distrust not on that ground, but be- 
cause he strongly doubted whether the 
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State assistance which they gave was | 


given in the wisest and most economical 
mode. He had heard with satisfaction 
what had fallen from both sides of the 
House as to the vast magnitude of this 
Vote, and he believed that they had not 
arrived at anything like the maximum 
amount which this Vote would reach if 
they persevered in the present system. Ile 
had no doubt that in course of time it 
would reach £2,500,000 or £3,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
said it was not a centralized system. Cer- 
tainly the bad effects of a centralized sys- 
tem were as much as possible obviated in 
practice, but there was no doubt that by 
the mode in which the grant was being 
administered, it was acquiring some of the 
evils alluded to. In his opinion the hon. 
Member for Leeds gave expression to a 
great truth in what fell from him on the 
subject of the capitation grant. He (Sir 
John Pakington) distrusted the growth of 
this grant, and the mode in which it was 
administered. Hedid not object to a large 
expenditure for the education of the people, 
but he wished to see it administered in a 
mode in which the public would have 
greater confidence than they had in the 
present system. He did not believe in the 
possibility of a central board administering 
such an amount with due economy and with 
proper advantage to the public. Neverthe- 
less, he was not disposed to vote against 
a single shilling of the amount till he saw 
some better system proposed. What he 
mainly rose to do, however, was to ask the 
Vice President of the Council a question 
relative to the Commission which he (Sir 
John Pakington) was successful in getting 
appointed in the spring of 1858. It gave 
him great satisfaction to find that the ser- 
vices of the Duke of Newcastle had been 
obtained as President of that Commission. 
A better selection could not have been 
made as the noble Duke had devoted great 
attention to the subject ; but he had now 
undertaken arduous duties of a different 
kind ; and he wished to inquire whether 
the noble Duke still continued to act as 
President of the Commission, or whether 
his present duties had rendered it neces- 
sary that the presidency should be deputed 
to other hands. If so, he should like to 
know who was now at the head of the 
Commission. But a more important ques- 
tion was, what prospect was there of the 
House receiving the Report of that Com- 
raission ? He was satisficd that the House 
would not be prepared to effect any change 
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in the existing system till the Report of 
the Commission was received: and he 
should therefore be happy to have an an- 
swer to his question from the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. LIDDELL observed that they had 
heard a great deal about the enormous in- 
crease in this Vote, and that it was likely to 
increase rather than diminish, but they ought 
not wholly to regard this Vote as it ap- 
peared upon the Estimates. They ought 
rather to compare it with the reports of 
the Inspectors of Schools, and although 
those reports, in their candid feeling and 
details, might not contain so satisfactory an 
account of the education of the country as 
they could wish, still they developed a 
steady and fair ratio of facts and progress, 
and if there were one feature more agree- 
able than another in these reports, it was 
the improvement in the pauper schools of 
the country, and which dealt with a class 
of children whose parents corld not afford 
to educate them otherwise. He would draw 
the attention of the President of the Poor 
Law Board to the melancholy fact that, in 
spite of the large expenditure staring them 
in the face, there were yet 300,000 poor 
children not receiving any education in this 
country, and who belonged to a large pro- 
portion of that class of paupers who receiv- 
ed out-door relief. Machinery had already 
been provided for their education, but the 
Act being permissive remained inopera- 
tive. From a return that had been fur- 
nished on the subject out of 612 unions 
only 199 availed themselves of the Act; 
418 had neglected to avail themselves of it 
altogether, and of the 199 who had availed 
themselves, the total number of the children 
amounted to 5,650. The Act in question 
was the 18 Vict., c. 94, and it'was passed 
mainly through the influence and authority 
of Mr. Speaker. He believed the best plan 
that could be adopted for rendering the 
Act more operative was for hon. Members 
and poor-law guardians to exercise their 
influence in their own districts in bringing 
it into public notice. He believed that the 
great mass of the poor-law guardians of 
the country were not aware of its existence, 
otherwise they would have availed them- 
selves to a greater extent of its advantages. 
If that were done, a great amount of igno- 
rance, and possibly of the material for 
youthful crime, might be brought under 
wholesome influences. Although the grant 
was unquestionably a large one, he con- 
sidered that it had been far from profitless 
in its results. The great difficulty which 
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was to be encountered lay in the unwilling- | cheerfully granting so reasonable a re- 
ness of parents in humble life to allow their | quest. 
children to avail themselves of the advan- Mr. HENLEY said, he did not wish to 
tages of education; but from the pains and | prolong the debate, but he could not per- 
expenditure which had been bestowed on; mit some of the observations which had 
the rising generation, he believed that | fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
similar difficulties would not be experi-| Vice President of the Council to pass with- 
enced with the future race of parents in| out remark. He agreed with what had 
those classes. been said by almost every hon. Gentleman 
Mr. WALTER said, there was one | who had spoken, that although there might 
point cennected with the subject before the | be many defects in the existing system of 
Committee to which he wished to call the | education, yet, until a better one had been 
attention of his right hon, Friend who pre- | brought forward—and he was not aware 
sided over this department. It had always | that anything like so good a plan had been 
appeared to him that if the object of Go- | proposed—we ought to go on as we had 
vernment was to afford a stimulus to the | done for some time past. The Vice Presi- 
system of education, an active inspection | dent had stated that in his opinion one main 
was the form in which, in many cases, it | defect of the present system was that the 
was likely to give most efficient aid. But | trust deeds of the several schools were 
one striking omission in the working of the | made too exclusive with respect to the par- 
system was that it withheld its aid from ticular religious bodies to which the in- 
those who were most willing to help them-| stitutions belonged. He begged to tell 
selves. Ifa squire, for example, resolved | the right hon. Gentleman that if any evil 
to erect a school in his parish he might go! existed of that kind—though for his own 
to the Government and solicit from them a/| part he did not admit it to be an evil—it 
grant in aid of the undertaking, and his; had been brought about by the action of 
wishes would be complied with. On the} the Privy Council itself, causing it to be 
other hand, a person might feel it to be his | suspected—he did not say whether with or 
duty as a landlord to provide a school for | without reason—that the Council wanted 
the instruction of the children of his|to introduce the very system which the 
labourers, and might decline to receive| right hon. Gentleman now talked of es- 
any pecuniary assistance from the Govern- | tablishing —the system, namely, of con- 
ment; but, at the same time, such a per-| science clauses. Those who recollected 
son had a right to expect that the Govern-| the disputes that took place not many 
ment would extend to him that cheap and | years ago would remember that not a few 
gratutitous assistance which consisted inGo- | of the parties who were willing upon other 
vernment inspection. That assistance could | grounds to accept aid from the Privy Coun- 
be given through the medium of the Govern- | cil would not accept it, because they were 
ment Inspectors. Ile claimed it as a right, | afraid of having some such measure thrust 
which the Privy Council ought willingly to| upon them as that which seemed to have 
acknowledge, that those who did most to} passed through the mind of the right hon. 
assist themselves by maintaining schools at| Gentleman. It ought not to be forgotten 
their own expense should not meet with| that a vast number of the schools which 
the difficulties which they at present en-| now existed throughout the country were 
countered in obtaining the services of the| founded by the religious feeling of the 
Government Inspectors. The reports of} public. There could be no doubt of that 
these gentlemen afforded only an imperfect | fact, and the right hon. Gentleman might 
idea of the amount of education going on| rest assured that people of strong religious 
throughout the country. They ignored alto- | feeling would not permit themselves to be 
gether hundreds of well-conducted schools, | interfered with in the management of their 
supported entirely upon the voluntary prin-| schools. If he attempted to do so, in- 
ciple; and having on his own estates | stead of effecting the object which he had 
several schools established and maintained | in view, he would only render the schools 
upon that principle, but never having en-| more exclusive, and aggravate the evil, if 
joyed the benefit of the Government in-! there was one, which he said now existed. 
spection, he hoped that if ever he should! During the last four or five years much of 
apply to his right hon, Friend the Viee | the jealousy which formerly prevailed seem- 
President of the Council to have his schools | ed to have passed away, and he carnestly 
visited and examined by the Government) trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
Inspectors, no hesitation would be felt in| would not take any step which might have 
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the effect of blowing again into a flame 
that fire which, he might depend upon 
it, was not extinguished, but only slum- 
bering. Many influential clergymen look- 
ed upon the children in the schools con- 
nected with the Established Church as 
being under their spiritual charge, and it 
would be impossible to induce them by Act 
of Parliament to countenance any system 
of instruction which their consciences did 
not tell them was right. The hon. Mem: 
ber for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) had made 
some observations which appeared to have 
a great deal of force and truth in them 
as to the extent of the education under 
the cognizance of the Government inspec- 
tors. He did not think the Privy Council 
had to do with more than one-third of 
the present number of children at school. 
If there had been that increase of popula- 
tion since the census of 1851 which it 
was reasonable to expect, there would be 
2,400,000 children in school, but in the 
schools under Government inspection there 
were not more than 800,000. There were 
avast number of persons who did not want 
pecuniary aid ; all they wished was that 
no strain should be put upon their con- 
sciences, and that they should be per- 
mitted, upon that understanding, to apply 
for Government assistance in the event of 
their requiring it. Hitherto the present 
system had worked well in thai respect. 
None of the great schemes which had been 
broached within the last few years had 
steered so clear of the same difficulty ; 
therefore he had opposed them all, and he 
should continue to set his face against 
every plan which did not allow the people 
to go to Heaven in their own way, and to 
teach their children what religion they 
pleased. There was one branch of the 
expenditure for education which ought to 
be carefully watched. He referred to that 
portion of the grant which was expended 
in the production of schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses. The education of pupil 
teachers at the expense of the State was 
at one time necessary, but the Government 
ought to consider whether the ordinary law 
of supply and demand would not now pro- 
duce an adequate number of sufficiently 
educated persons to conduct the education 
of the country. Did any very large pro- 
portion of our pupil teachers become 
schoolmasters, after all? If not, we were 
unquestionably spending a great deal of 
money without obtaining the result which 
we intended to accomplish. Ile concurred 
in the remarks of the right hon. Baronet 
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the Member for Droitwich upon the sub- 
ject of education generally, and was quite 
ready to vote every shilling which the Go- 
vernment might ask. At the same time, 
however, he thought the Privy Council 
might do more than it had hitherto done 
in the poorer districts of the country, and he 
was persuaded that Parliament would not 
grudge any sum which might be required 
for extending the benfits of education to 
those who, though they stood most in need 
of it, were not able from poverty to provide 
it for themselves. 

Mr. PULLER said, that with regard to 
the question raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman it was clear that the whole of the 
pupil teachers, after being maintained and 
educated by the State for five years, could 
not become schoolmasters, nor did he think 
it desirable that they should, inasmuch as 
lads of thirteen were not old enough to 
choose an occupation for life, and, even if 
they were, some of them might turn out 
unfit to be intrusted with the education of 
children. It appeared, however, from the 
Parliamentary returns that mors than two- 
fifths of them actually became teachers, 
while, with respect to the remainder, it 
might ba said that the money of the State 
was not wasted upon them, seeing that it 
was expended in imparting to them a sound 
education, fitting them to render good ser- 
vice to the country in the various occupa- 
tions of life. The Vice President of the 
Council, after stating in his very able 
speech the numerous merits of the exist- 
ing system, had frankly laid before the 
Committee what he considered its defects 
—namely, its increasing expense, its want 
of universality, and its denominational cha: 
racter. But with respect to the first of 
these objections he would observe that for 
every pound of the public money expended 
upon this object they obtained £2 from 
private contributions ; a fact which proved 
that this expenditure was both economical 
and popular. It should be also recollected 
that all their neighbours spent much on this 
object, and the United States spent with- 
out stint to give a good education to the 
children of that country. In his opinion 
the only substantial objection that could be 
brought against the system at the present 
time was its want of universality. Cer- 
tainly those who paid their share of the 
money, but received no benefit from it, had 
a perfect right to complain. But there 
was a very simple way of curing that evil 
—namely, instead of diminishing, by in- 
creasing the grant, so as to comprehend 
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the whole country in its scope. This would | of this Vote was to be effected not so much 
be a work of time, but it would be a cer- | by keeping down the Estimates as by at- 


tain remedy. 


| tending to the minutes on which those Es- 


Mr. HADFIELD said, the Committee | timates were founded. Formerly the Trea- 


ignored the fact that 2,500,000 children 
were taught in Sunday schools, by 313,000 
teachers, who received no pecuniary re- 
ward whatever. The Church of England 
schools received two-thirds of the whole 
amount, though their numbers were not 
equal to those who received no grant what- 
ever. They were not justified in increas- 
ing the grant before they had received the 
Report of the Commission then sitting on 
the subject. The increase this year was 
£173,485 of which £75,000 was for the 
arrears of last year. He believed there 
was not a man in the kingdom who was 
more desirous of promoting education than 


the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines), | 


and his opinions were deserving of the ut- 
most respect. That hon. Member was op- 


posed altogether to these grants, and coin- | 
ciding with him, as he did, he moved that | 


the grant be reduced by £100,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


| sury was represented in the Committee of 


Privy Council by the Chancellor of the Ex- 


| chequer, but since the appointment of the 


| Vice President of Education the Treasury 


had ceased to exercise any real control 
over these minutes, which, in point of fact, 


‘ogulated the expenditure. If it were 


wished to keep down the expenditure, 
some rule should be adopted by which 
the minutes of the Committee of Council 
should be submitted for the revision of 
the Treasury before they were finally 
adopted, because at present they were 
passed by the President and Vice President 
alone. They might then be modified when 
they seemed to entail too large an expen- 
diture. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not rise to enter into 
| the general discussion, but to echo what 
had just fallen from his hon. Friend. As 
‘long as the Education Votes were admi- 
| nistered under the real control of a Commit- 








aa hat a sum, not execoding £480,020, begrant- | tee of Council, formed of six or seven 
Maye 1 ju a | ° 
to defray the po for Public Education in Grent } Members of the Cabinet, the Treasury was 
Britain, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” | usually represented there by the First Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. ROBERTSON was of opinion that | whatever minutes were framed passed un- 
the less this House and the Government der the view of those who were responsible 
interfered in the matter of education the | for the financial departments. The change 
better. Besides, it was becoming every | since made was an important one, because 
day more and more a very serious drain now these minutes did not go near the 
on the public purse. As the noble Lord, Treasury at all. That change had crept 
the Member for London had once well re-| in unawares, for he did not think the 
marked, instruction was only received in| House was apprised that such would be 
the schools—education could alone be im-| the effect when the appointment of a Vice- 
planted at home. Scotland and her sons | President was decided on. He agreed, 
owed much to the system of education | therefore, with his hon. Friend in thinking 
which prevailed there, and he would ex-| that it well deserved the attention of the 
press a hope that the Government would! Government, because it was not regular ; 
leave the people of Scotland, as well as of | it was not conformable either to precedent 
England, to educate themselves, aud that or to our principles of administration that 
those national grants would be diminished important documents, forming, as one might 
with a view to their entire discontinuance, | say, standing contracts with parties all over 
more especially as their inevitable accom-| the country, should take effect and should 
paniments were the religious question, and | raise expectations which could not be dis- 
its consequent fearful discussions and dis- | appointed, when they had never in any 
sensions. The good feeling of men of pro-| way been submitted to the consideration 
perty would always induce them to con-| or approval of the Minister of Finance. 
tribute to the aid of their poorer fellow-| Mr. LOWE said, that the information 
countrymen by subscriptions during life, | which he was able to lay before the House 
and bequests after death, and the giving| on the subject of pupil teachers was not 
of public money would greatly tend to dry| very accurate. About 12 per cent., he 
up these sources of private contribution. { believed, never came to the end of their 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob-) apprenticeship, through illness and other 
served it was truly stated that the reduction | causes, This reduced them to about 87 
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per cent., of whom 76 obtained Queen’s 
scholarships, and it might be considered 
that these became schoolmasters. As to 
the remainder there was no accurate infor- 
mation. With reference to the question 
put by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir John 
Pakington), he had no official information 
as to the proceedings of the Commission, 
though they had sent him a long paper of 
questions which he was quite unable to 
answer. He knew, however, that the 
Duke of Newcastle still remained at the 
head of the Commission, and that they had 
sent out a large number of searching ques- 
tions, to which answers had been received. 
He did not believe that the members of 
the Commission themselves would be able 
to tell the right hon. Baronet when they 
would report, but he hoped that report 
would be forthcoming in time to allow 
some action to be taken upon it next 
Session. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Had- 
field) proposed to reduce the Estimates by 
£100,000, but, as he had told the Com- 
mittee, the expenditure did not depend 
upon the Estimates but upon the minutes, 
which, as his right hon. Friend had truly 
observed, were standing contracts, which 
had to be fulfilled ; and therefore the 
only effect of the hon. Gentlemen’s Mo- 
tion, if successful, would be that there 
would ensue a deficit of £100,000, for 
which it would be necessary to apply to 
the House next year. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought this 
yather an awkward state of things, for 
whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had just told them that he had no control 
over the expenditure, the Vice-President 
now said that the House of Commons had 
no control. If, however, the Committee 
were to refuse the money, he did not know 
where it would come from. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed ; Resolution to be re- 


ported on Monday. 


WESTMINSTER NEW BRIDGE BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he wished to point 
out that the whole cost of the bridge, with 
the approaches, would be about £500,000. 
The value of the bridge estates was about 


£150,000, so that £350,000 would have 
| 


Mr. Lowe 
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to be found from some other source, either 
county-rates or, more probably, the Con- 
solidated Fund. No wonder the Miscella- 
neous Estimates increased at such a rate if 
charges of this description were imposed on 
the country at large for the improvement 
of the Metropolis. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed ; Bill reported without 
Amendment. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he must express a 
hope that this Bill would be postponed until 
the opinion of the profession in Ireland was 
taken upon it. The Bill had been only 
printed and sent over to Ireland yesterday. 

Mr. WHITESIDE declined to postpone 
the Second Reading. The object of the 
Bill was merely to amend an omission in 
the Medical Acts. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes.'!15; Noes 
14: Majority i01. 

Bill read 2° and committed for Tuesday 
next, 


NORWICH ELECTION PETITIONS, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he rose 
to move ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the 
Gencral Committee of Elections to suspend 
their proceedings in the matter of the Peti- 
tion of Electors of the City and County of 
the City of Norwich which was presented 
upon the 17th day of June last, against the 
Return of Henry William Schneider, Esq., 
and Viscount Bury, until the Examiner of 
Recognizances has reported on three other 
Petitions, subsequently presented to this 
House, against the Return of Viscount 
Bury, and which subsequent Petitions relate 
to the same Election as the Petition pre- 
sented against the Return of Henry William 
Schneider, Esquire, and Viscount Bury on 
the 17th day cf June last.” These peti- 
tions were against the return of the noble 
Viscount in the election of April last ; but 
there was a subsequent election in the 
month of June; there was no allegation of 
bribery or treating in the June election, all 
the allegations referred to the election that 
took place in April ; it was alleged that 
the bribery at this election was notorious. 
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If the election should be declared void on 
this account the noble Viscount would be 
unable to take his seat on the election in 
June. The question, therefore, was whe- 
ther all the petitions should not be tried by 
the same Committee ; if not, all the facts 
might have to be gone over twice. The 
point depended entirely on the construction 
of the 48th section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It would be better that all the peti- 
tions should be tried by the same Com- 
mittee. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that as 
a Member of the Committee he wished to 
state that a similar application had been 
made to the General Committee on Elec- 
tions and that they had come to the con- 
clusion, first, that they were not satisfied 
that they did not possess the power by law 
to carry out the instruction moved by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and next, 
that if they had such a discretionary power, 
they were unanimous in refusing the ap- 
plication. He would remind the House 
that the main principle of the law on dis- 
puted elections was, that they should not 
be brought for decision before the House of 
Commons, but another tribunal—the Com- 
mittee of Elections. He would suggest 
that the wiser course was not to override 
the decision of the Committee. The ques- 
tion had been considered by the Committee 
of which the Secretary of State for the 
Ilome Department and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge were 
Members, and they were assisted by 
counsel, The decision was unanimous, and 
it was supported by a precedent in former 
times. As to the inconvenience, there 
might be quite as much inconvenience if 
the decision of the Committee had been 
the other way. It was quite true that the 
second petition referred to the supposed 
misconduct of Viscount Bury at the former 
election, but supposing Viscount Bury had 
been elected on the second occasion for 
Marylebone, and was petitioned against in 
respect of Marylebone, could it be said that 
the petitions for Norwich and Marylebone 
ought to be referred to the same Com- 
mittee? The General Committee of Elec- 
tions thought that these petitions referred 
to two different elections, and had treated 
them accordingly. The Motion now was 
too late, and he did not see how the House 
could interfere. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was of 
opinion that the House had no jurisdiction 
in a matter which had been settled by Act 
of Parliament. If they sought to make 
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that House a court of appeal, the Act 
would be completely null and void. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted the hon. 
and learned Member would not press his 
Motion, but would be satisfied with having 
brought the subject under their notice. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as far as the 
first petition was concerned, it had been 
brought to a conclusion by the noble Mem- 
ber having vacated his seat, and he imagin- 
ed that the only petition which could be 
prosecuted was the second, with regard to 
the election which gave him a title to a seat 
in the House. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES said, he thought 
it would be most inexpedient for that House 
to interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
Committees. He was much surprised at 
the construction given to the Act of Par- 
liament by a man so experienced in elee- 
tion business as the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Marylebone. 

Mr. Serseant DEASY said, the Motion 
of his hon. and learned Friend amounted 
to an attempt to repeal the Act of Parlia- 
ment by which the General Committee of 
Elections were constituted the sole tribunal 
to pronounce a decision upon questions 
such as that under discussion. In his opin- 
ion the proper course was for the House 
not to interfere in the matter. 

Question put, and negatived. 


House adjourned at half-past One 
o’clock, until Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 25, 1859. 


Minutes. ] Pustic Brrts,—1* Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency (Ireland) Act Amendment; Diplomatic 
Pensions. 

2° Chief Superintendent (China). 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES—RIFLED 
CANNON.—QUESTION. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I wish to ask 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Somerset) a question. But before I do so 
your Lordships will perhaps allow me to 
make a few observations on a matter per- 
sonal to myself. My Lords, I am inform- 
ed that an hon. Member, supported and 
backed up by a noble Lord, in another 
locality, if I may so express myself, has 
made certain charges against me with re- 
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ference to what fell from me the other 
night in the course of the discussion upon 
the defences of the country. One of those 
charges is undoubtedly true. The hon. 
Member stated that I was an ‘old man,” 
or an ‘‘aged man,” or an ‘old Peer,” 
for there are varied readings of this classi- 
eal attack. I am sorry to say that I am 
compelled to plead guilty to this part of 
the charge; while at the same time I 
cannot but admire the sarcasm so point- 
ed, so keen, so bitter, so creditable to the 
taste and talent of the hon. Gentleman 
who made this extraordinary discovery. 
So much for this part of the charge. 
Another more serious part of the charge 
was to this effect—that the doctrines I laid 
down were not doctrines at all suited to 
the present day, and to the present en- 
lightened state of society; that they were 
referable to a period of, I think, sixty 
years back, or some such period. But, 
my Lords, this part of the charge, I must 
bring to your recollection, is perfectly un- 
founded, and, if I may venture to say so, 
perfectly untrue. For what was the course 
of observation that [ pursued? It was the 
most simple course that any man could 
have adopted. I reminded your Lordships 
that hitherto we had been in a state of 
perfect security at home and abroad with 
respect to our honour and interests, in con- 
sequence of the superiority of our navy. 
That was my statement. I went on to 
say that naval warfare had assumed a new 
shape, and a shape of such a character 
that it was impossible for us to say with 
confidence that we could rely upon such a 
state of security. And I called upon your 
Lordships and upon the Government to do 
everything in their power to put the coun- 
try, both in its military and naval defences, 
in such a state as would restore us to the 
security that we have hitherto enjoyed. I 
entered, perhaps, too much into detail, but 
I never deviated for one moment from that 
line of argument. I do not believe that 
there is a conscientious man in this coun- 
try, except the individual to whom IT have 
referred, and who made this charge against 
me, who would differ from the opinion I 
then stated. I do not believe that any 
man who has the heart of an Englishman 
would have dissented from that statement. 
My Lords, it is very well for Englishmen 
in private life, when they are smitten upon 
one cheek, to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter. But that is not my feeling, and 
least of all ought it to be the feeling of 
a great and powerful nation. My Lords, 


Lord Lyndhurst 
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I might cite a passage from an eminent 
orator—an Athenian orator—which I think 
somewhat in point. He says in substance, 
** Nations build large fortresses, and lay 
out great sums of money for that pur- 
pose ; but there is one common bulwark 
which every prudent man will take care 
to maintain. It is the great security of 
all nations, particularly of free States, 
against foreign despotic power.’’ He goes 
on to ask, ‘* What is this?’’? The an- 
swer he gives is, ‘‘ Distrust, distrust. Be 
mindful of that, adhere to it, and you 
will be free from almost every calamity.” 
I thought it right—perhaps necessary—to 
give this explanation, as to the substance 
of what I stated the other night in contra- 
diction of those unfounded charges which 
have been preferred against me in the 
locality to which I refer. The question 
I have to put to the noble Duke is this— 
I am sure the noble Duke will not think 
it requires any previous notice, whether he 
is aware that the French are arming their 
fleet on the other side of the Channel with 
rifled cannon? I put this question because 
from the reports I have heard it would 
appear that the rifled cannon we are pre- 
paring will not extend to above 200 in the 
present year and 200 in the following year, 
whereas it is said the French rifled cannon 
are manufactured with such rapidity that 
they will-be able to arm their fleet in that 
mode long before we can make use, to any 
extent, of the rifled cannon of Sir William 
Armstrong. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET : The noble 
and learned Lord, in referring to what he 
said on a former evening, I must say, has 
entered into an explanation which does not 
agree with the impression made on my 
mind as to what he said on that occasion. 
I thought at the time that the observations 
of the noble and learned Lord were very 
pointed, and that he made many remarks 
that were unnecessarily offensive to other 
nations. I think the noble and learned 
Lord might have offered his advice—which 
is always received from him as from very 
high authority—without mixing it up with 
observations unnecessarily offensive to the 
feelings of a susceptible nation. That was 
the objection which I made at the time to 
the remarks of the noble and learned Lord. 
With regard to the question put by the 
noble and learned Lord, I have only to say 
that of course I have heard the report al- 
luded to, though I cannot say that it was 
furnished upon any very authentic informa- 
tion. That report is that some rifled can- 
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non are being prepared in the French 
arsenals. Iam aware, also, although we 
have many improvements in our cannon 
now in progress of manufacture, that the 
guns we are making, according to the most 
approved system, will not be ready for 
many months to come. But that is not 
the only question of importance. There 
are many other questions connected with 
the subject, but which I do not think it 
necessary to detain your Lordships by now 
entering upon. I do not think fit that I 
should now enter into all the questions con- 
nected with the improvements of cannon 
which are under the consideration of those 
Departments to which they belong. I 
must, therefore, decline to follow the noble 
and learned Lord into the discussion he 
has raised, for the purpose of showing 
what we have done in answer to what he 
stated he was informed the French had 
done. 

Lorp LYNDHURST : I think the ob- 
servations made by the noble Duke are 
very unfounded, I put this question at the 
time: I said that persons will ask me, 
perhaps, whether I do not place confidence 
in the promises and assurances of the Em- 
peror of the French, I said, I leave every 
man to answer that question as he thinks 
advisable. As for myself 1 answer it in 
this way. I will not trust the liberties of 
this country, its honour and its interests, 
to any declaration or promise of any friend- 
ly Power, or indeed of any Power what- 
soever. I will rely solely upon my own 
power, my own resources, my own vigour, 
and the strength of my own right arm. 
I will not rely particularly upon the 
Emperor of the French, because from his 
situation I think that the Emperor cannot 
rely upon himself. These are the only 
observations, as I am aware, that fell from 
me in the recent debate in reference to the 
Emperor of the French. I appeal to your 
Lordships whether there is anything that 
any one can reasonably complain of in the 
observations I made. 


MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM :* I rise, accord- 
ing to the notice I gave on Friday, to 
bring under the notice of the House the 
Petitions which I presented on that day, 
120 in number, from twenty-four counties, 
and signed by upwards of 15,700 persons 
of various ranks and all classes, excepting 
the humblest. And I must begin by stat- 
ing, that my noble and learned Friend 
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(Lord Lyndhurst) is not the only person 
who has been charged with being aged. I, 
too, have been a sufferer from the like im- 
putation. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I do not admit 
that I am a sufferer. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I am glad to find 
my noble Friend is not a sufferer. No 
more am I, But it has certainly been 
said, not ‘‘ elsewhere,’’ but by an able and 
eminent person, promoted to a high office, 
of which, I doubt net, he performs the 
duties much to the public advantage, that 


Education. 


I have grown grey in talking of education; 


arW disrespectful words were added, be- 
cause I happened to differ with this worthy 
individual in some of his opinions upon the 
subject. To the charge of age I plead 
guilty, with my noble and learned Friend ; 
that I have only talked upon education, if 
such was the sense of the accusation, I 
take leave to deny; but I shall pursue 
the same course, which for so many long 
years I have held, both in and out of Par- 
liament, strenuously devoting myself to the 
education of the people in all its forms and 
all its branches. Since I gave my notice 
of bringing this great subject before your 
Lordships, a debate has taken place “ else- 
where,” which your Lordships have most 
probably read the account of, and I shall 
thus be spared the trouble of bringing 
many details before you. A very able and 
useful statement was made by my right 
hon. Friend, the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Lowe), who, however, is re- 
presented to have fallen into some errors 
by inattention to dates; and the other side 
of the question was taken, with equal ta- 
lent, by my Friend the Member for Leeds 
(Mr. E. Baines). It would be difficult to 
find two persons more fitted, by their abi- 
lities and their enlightened principles, to 
handle this question, — propounding the 
views in which they differed with exem- 
plary fairness towards each other, and per- 
fect good-will to the cause. Their state- 
ments were incorrect as to the origin of 
the system now established, and of which 
I am enabled to speak with perfect cer- 
tainty. In 1816, 1817, and 1818, I had 
the honour of presiding over the Education 
Committee in the House of Commons, and 
I am only discharging a strict duty to the 
memory of that celebrated body, if I state, 
after all the violence by which it was as- 
sailed has subsided, and men are fully 
aware of its services, that their Report 
in 1818 recommended that very measure 
afterwards adopted: of vesting annually a 
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sum in responsible hands, to be applied in 
planting schools, but so as not to check, 
and rather to stimulate private exertions. 
The plan proposed was to give a sum for 
outfit, so as to provide the building, or 
other first expenses, to such bodies or in- 
dividuals as would furnish a due proportion 
of these, and would undertake the charge 
of continuing the school. We advised, as 
a general rule, the applying the grant 
through the instrumentality of the two 
great Societics, the British and Foreign 
and the National, but without confining it 
to these. Furthermore, with the concur- 
rence of the Committee, indeed by their 
instruction, I prepared a Parish School 
Bill which 1 brought in, and it had made 
some progress, when that and all other 
business was suspended, except the neces- 
sary work of the Session, by the well- 
known proceedings before this House, in 
which my noble and learned Friend and 
myself bore a part (Queen’s Case), and 
which for many montlis occupied Parlia- 
ment and the country with an absorbing 
interest. When the heats and distraction 
of that time had passed away, it was found 
that another obstacle arose to the Educa- 
tion Bill; not from any opposition of poli- 
tical parties, or of the Government, I am 
bound to say, or of the Church, but un- 
happily of the sects, who were jealous of 
the provisions made for clerical superinten- 
dence, but under the strictest regulations 
to prevent all exclusion of Dissenters, and 
all observances that might lead to such 
exclusion. Finding these worthy persons 
immovable in their objections, as I well 
knew how zealously they had worked for 
education so many years, as my fellow- 
labourers, it became my duty to submit. I 
yielded to cireumstances—to scruples which 
I could not remove; but I submitted un- 
convinced, and as little convinced were 
some of their own most distinguished 
leaders. I well remember, with one of 
their most venerable presbyters, the late 
Dr. Lindsay, leaving a meeting where we 
had stood nearly alone, and in reference to 
their vehement objections against the least 
interference of the Church in the economy 
of schools, he said :— 

“Tam, as you know, a strict Presbyterian, ad- 
verse to the Church of England and the regimen 
of prelates ; and I am as irreconcilable an enemy 
to the Church of Rome; but rather than the 
people should not be taught at all, I would have 
them taught by the Pope of Rome himself.” 
Such was not the sentiment of the dissent- 
ing people at large, and the Bill was 
abandoned. 


Lord Brougham 
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But although the action of Parliament 
was thus prevented, the unaided efforts of 
private zeal and private munificence con- 
tinued to further the great and good work. 
Much had been thus effected before the ap. 
pointment of the Education Committee ; 
and in the earliest days of its labours, in 
1818, the number of day-schools in Eng- 
land and Wales was 19,000, attended by 
674,000 scholars; and 7,400 Sunday- 
schools, with 425,000 scholars. In the 
next fifteen years there was a great in- 
crease, which we of the Committee flat- 
tered ourselves we had some share in 
causing. The day-school returns were now 
39,000, with 1,127,600 pupils; the Sun- 
day-schools 16,800, and 1,548,000 pupils; 
so that the amount of schooling had doubled 
in the interval, and still without one farthing 
of the public money being applied. In 
1833 when my noble Friend at the table 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) and I were 
Ministers of the Crown, as soon as the agita- 
tiou occasioned by the Reform Bill had sub- 
sided, I deemed it my duty to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the Report of 
the Education Committee to which I have 
referred. I obtained the concurrence of 
the Treasury, then under my dear and 
lamented friends Lord Grey and Lord Al- 
thorp ; and the sum, the moderate sum of 
only £20,000, as a beginning of the new 
work which it was resolved should be tried, 
was vested in that department, to be ap- 
plied annually to execute the plan recom- 
mended in 1818, but which during the in- 
terval we had possessed no power eifectually 
to pursue. The success was such, that the 
grants have gone on constantly increasing; 
and this year, instead of £20,000, they 
amount to between £700,000and £800,000. 
The number of day-schools during the next 
18 years, under the system of grants, has 
increased to 46,000, with 2,144,000 pupils; 
Sunday-schools 23,500, and 2,401,000 
pupils. But a great change and improve- 
ment has taken place, beyond the increase 
of numbers. There has been an important 
change in the quality as well as the quan- 
tity of instruction afforded, and this is 
wholly owing to the improved administra- 
tion of the funds, In the Bills which I 
have repeatedly presented to your Lord- 
| ships, I proposed establishing a Board, with 
| two irremovable members and one respon- 
{sible minister. I have abstained, of late 
years, from pressing this plan upon Par- 
liament, because since the administrating 
of the funds has been vested in the Com- 
mittee of Council, great success has at- 
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tended their labours ; in referring to which 
it is impossible to speak in terms too lau- 
datory of Sir J. K. Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Lingen, the able and indefatigable secre- 
taries. I own I could wish that there were 
established some more close connection be- 
tween the Committee and the Treasury, in 
order to promote a more close inquiry, I 
had almost said inquisition, into the cireum- 
stances, eee particulars, of all ap- 
plications for aid, with a view to the most 
rigorous economy and the prevention of 
abuse. 

But the great service rendered by the 
Committee of Council has been their in- 
valuable measures of Training Schools for 
the education of teachers—of inspection, 
extending over all schools receiving aid ; 
and of pupil teachers, substituted for the 
old monitorial plan of what was called mu- 
tual instruction—against which, my friend, 
Mr. Cousin, has written.a book, and which 
in consequence of the substitute provided 
by the Committee—far better than any 
argument either they or he could use—has 
really ceased to exist. I have stated the 
claims to gratitude of the Education Com- 
mittee of 1818; but I am bound to admit 
that this forms no part of their recom- 


mendation, at least, such is my recollection 
of their Reports. 

But another plan I have often proposed 
to your Lordships, and it was the subject 


of a Bill presented you. I refer to it, be- 
cause it bears upon the only real objection 
made to the prayer of these petitions for 
the extension of certificates and inspection 
to middle-class schools. 1 was anxious to 
confer upon all corporate towns, all towns 
having a Council, the power of levying a 
school rate by the authority and under the 
control of the Committee of Council, in 
order to prevent abuse, and to guard 
against interference with private and yo- 
luntary exertions, This would alone give 
avast number of schools where education 
is most wanted, schools under the manage- 
ment of parties living on the spot. For it 
is lamentable to find, that the deficiency of 
education is much greater where it is most 
wanted. In great towns, having 50,000 
inhabitants and upwards, it is as thirteen 
to eleven in comparison of the rest of the 
country—and, unhappily, in London great- 
est of all ; so that there are in the capital, 
as compared with the rest of the country, 
only half as many day-schools and scholars, 
and one-third as many Sunday-schools and 
scholars. It wou!d have been an easy, and | 
should say, a safe measure, to give that 
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power of rating to all those corporate 
towns, taking care to make one indispen- 
sable condition of all aids to be granted, 
that no exclusion of any sect should be 
permitted by the rules established or the ob- 
servances appointed, though requiring that 
parents, on refusing to let their children at- 
tend the parish church and learn the Cate- 
chism, should give a security that they are 
taught tke religion and attend the church 
of their families. I know that many hold 
it better to separate entirely secular from 
religious instruction, and I was formerly 
much inclined to this view. But I consider 
the opinion of the country to have been 
fully pronounced in favour of religious edu- 
eation ; and I see no difficulty of combin- 
ing this with due equality to the Dissenters 
and Churehmen. The difficulty, no doubt, 
is great, to get an exact equality. You 
eannot place the Dissenter on the same 
footing in all respects with the Chureh- 
man, because, to have at a school ministers 
of the faith of each family having children 
there is impossible, the Church being one 
and the sects thirty-five. But you can 
prevent all exclusion ; you can secure that 
the doors shall be open to Jew and Gen- 
tile, Turk and Christian, Churchman and 
Dissenter. Each cannot be taught or ca- 
techised by a minister of his own faith ; 
but, that the children of Dissenters may 
be taught in the same school, and by the 
same masters with the children of Church- 
men, is proved by numerous examples— 
such as the excellent school on King Ed- 
ward’s foundation at Birmingham, where 
many Dissenting children, above one-third 
of the whole, receive secular education 
without any objection by their parents, 
while receiving religious instruction from 
their own pastors, and attending the wor- 
ship of those pastors. I know, too, in 
Scotland the same object has been fully 
and satisfactorily attained; and there, 
although the main causes of dissent are 
rather in discipline than in doctrine, yet 
there are also sects of entire diversity in 
belief, as Roman Catholics, Baptists, Unit- 
arians. Now, the difficulty has been en- 
tirely overcome in the school established 
by two friends of the noble Marquess (Lans- 
downe) and myself—Lord Dunfermline, and 
also he of whom we have so lately had the 
altogether irreparable loss, Lord Murray. 
In that school, all sects are taught to- 
gether in the same room, and their religious 
instruction takes place at different hours of 
the day, without any difficulty whatever. 
Now, all these exertions have been made, 
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and all this money has been expended, for; under the supervision of the council—all 
the education of the poorer classes—the | schools which either the patrons or the 
working classes. The number of schools | teachers choose to place in connection with 
planted—the providing teachers qualified | that council. If arrangements were made 
for their important duties by training | for inviting or permitting all who enter into 
schools—the inspectors appointed and sala- | the profession to be trained, and for grant- 
ried to secure the performance of those | ing certificates to those who excel, which 
duties—the qualifying pupil teachers, and | might have the effect of a diploma or de- 
defraying the expense of employing them ; | gree, the petitioners are confident that the 
invaluable as the system has proved, and | effect would be to raise the character of the 
daily increasing in its extent, and adding | teachers, both for moral and professional 
to the benefits it bestows on the commu-| fitness, and give the same improvement to 


nity, yet its operation is confined to the 
humbler classes of the people, and the pe- 
titioners complain that the inestimable be- | 
nefits of the system are not extended to 
the middle classes, who pay a vast pro- | 
portion of the charge. Of the four mil- 
lions which have been subscribed for this 
good work, it is calculated that above three 
are contributed by them. They have not 
grudged this or complained of it as a bur- 
then, and they are fully sensible of the 
benefits it has secured, and grateful for 
the improvement of their poorer brethren. 
But they feel that the schools at which 
their children are taught by no meansstand 
in the same position as those of either the 
classes above them or below them, and to 


the great defects of their schools it is, that 
the many thousands whose petitions I have 
presented and entreat your attention to, 





are addressed. These petitions, from all 
parts of the country, have been transmitted | 
to the “Society for Promoting National | 
Education,”’ whose exertions are above all | 
praise, under their manager, Mr. Joseph | 
Bentley, of whom I will only say, that his | 
purse as well his labour has been devoted, 
without stint, in the most disinterested | 
manner, and from the purest motives, to| 
this good work. The petitioners complain, | 
that no care is taken to prevent improper | 
persons from exercising the office of teach- 
ers in these schools. While tests are re- 
quired of qualification from those who ex- 
ercise other professions, as the medical in 
all its branches; no pains are taken to 
qualify those where incompetence as teach- 
ers may produce the most serious evils, or 
to prevent, or even to discourage, those 
whose character and conduct wholly unfits 
them, or whose employment as_school- 
masters for gain, being uninstructed and 
ill conducted, is calculated to inflict the 
greatest evils on the community. The pe- 
titioners have no intention of recommend- | 
ing any compulsion; but they claim the | 
benefits of the system of inspection for all 
schools which voluntarily place themselves 
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the schools of the middle classes, which 
the great seminaries of the higher orders 
have long possessed, and which the admi- 
nistration of the funds granted by Parlia- 
ment have, of late years, secured to the 
schools of the humbler classes. This sub- 
ject is of greater interest than can well be 
described. The petitioners justly observe, 
on the care taken to protect the health of 
the people from the risks occasioned by un- 
qualified practitioners ; they ask if the mo- 
rals of the community are of less importance 
than their health, and bid you to look to the 
misery, and suffering, and crimes, resulting 
from ill-conducted or incompetent teachers 
in schools, We prevent unqualified prac- 
titioners of medicine in all its branches by 
law. The petitioners only ask for due en- 
couragement to schoolmasters, qualified by 
their conduct and capacity, and they rely 
on the effect of this encouragement, sooner 
or later, to place all schools under fit 
masters. And here let me for a moment 
step aside and advert to a kindred subject, 
which has been most strikingly brought 
to my attention as connected with the 
improvement of the middle classes, and 
more especially in the Congress of Social 
Science, at Birmingham, in 1857, and 
at Liverpool last year. I here allude to 
the training of female teachers, and the 
necessity of requiring a capacity to in- 
struct, and a willingness to instruet, in 
other than the ordinary accomplishments 
of music and French, or the necessary 
learning to read, write, and cypher. 
But household duties require the learn- 
ing of other things, as needlework and 
cooking, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those who are to be the wives 
of working men and the mothers of their 
children, should be qualified to save their 
money and make their homes comfortable, 
which far too many wives are not. The 
consequence is that the husband, unless he 
has acquired a taste for reading, passes 
his evenings at the alehouse. We had at 
Liverpool and Birmingham, the strongest 
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representations made of the difficulty in 
procuring female servants, from the love 
of distinction in higher accomplishments 
making girls despise the more ordinary | 
and useful ones I have referred to. It is 
lamentable to add, that their morals in too | 
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with religious belief, or inconsistent with 
the most perfect toleration. That I heartily 
agree with them, I need not add. All 
withholding of rights or privileges, all ex- 
clusion from colleges or schools; in a 
word, every arrangement, be it by law or 


Education. 


many cases suffer, and render them unac- by practice, under a law, or by a mode of 
ceptable as domestics. One mannfaciurer, administering it ; nay, be it by any feeling 
though not in either of the great towns 1 or prejudice operating practically in society 
have mentioned, declared that of the nu- | to exclude persons for their religious faith 
merous hands in his employ, no fewer than from advantages enjoyed by others, the 
eighty unmarried girls were mothers. Why | bulk of the community,—are to be either 
do I mention this painful subject in con- | reprobated or deplored—reprobated if wil- 
nection with the improvement of the middle, | ful, deplored if unintentional—as not only 
rather than of the working classes? It is| oppressive to the excluded, but hurtful 
because by an uniform law of our social | to religion ; inconsistent with its genuine 
condition all improvement proceeds from | spirit, adverse to its best interests, obstruct- 
the higher to the lower order of society, | ing the progress of truth, and only encou- 
and therefore the improvement of the) raging error. How often have I in this 
middle classes is sure to be followed by | place, and with the concurrence of my 
that of those below them. | noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), 

I have been drawn aside from my state- | declared my hostility to all attempts at sup- 
ment of the numbers of these classes, and | porting religion by exclusive or disqualify- 
the proportion which they bear to the rest! ing laws. Vain, indeed, must such at- 
of the community. According to the cal-| tempts ever prove ; impotent to promote 
culation of Major Graham, the Registrar- | truth, but not powerless to propagate error. 
General, the working classes form four-| For persecuted truth I have no anxiety or 


fifths of the people. Though I placed 


great reliance on my hon. Friend’s estimate, 


I had recourse to the evidence before Mr. 
Hume’s Income-Tax Committee, in 1853, 
particularly that of Mr. Farr, for the pur- 
pose of checking the calculation, and I 
found that, taking those under the income 
of £75, as the working people, the result 
agrees toamere fraction of difference with 
the proportion of four-fifths. Then, of our 
nineteen millions, this would give fifteen 
and a half for the working classes, and 
three and a half for all the others. In 
order to find what proportion of this three 
and a half are of the middle class, I take 
all incomes frum £150 to £1,000, and I 
find these are possessed by about 107,000 
persons ; or allowing five to a family, some- 
what under 550,000 of the people. Their 
children of a school-going age would be 
120,000, and require about 1,200 schools, 
a large number, with reference to the im- 
portance of the class being well educated, 
but an inconsiderable number with regard 
to the additional duty, which extending the 
Privy Council inspection would impose upon 
that department. 

These petitioners are anxious to declare 
their desire that no restrictions may be im- 
posed upon Education, whether of the upper, 
the lower, or the middle classes—restrictions 
which are in the least degree connected 





alarm,—it grows under attacks, and rears 
its head the higher. Of persecuted error 
I have a great dread ; for persecution con- 
firms and spreads it, and makes it at length 
usurp the place of truth. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN* expressed 
his thanks to the noble and learned Lord 
for calling the attention of their Lordships 
to the very important question of the na- 
ture of the education now provided for 
the middle classes. In speaking of the 
middle classes he was disposed, how- 
ever, to draw the line somewhat below 
that fixed by the noble and learned Lord, 
and include all whose incomes ranged 
between £75 and £500 a year. Those 
above the latter sum generally send their 
children to a higher class of schools than 
those whose defects had been alluded to. 
Of late years some amount of jealousy had 
been expressed among the middle classes, 
on the ground that the education given, 
partly at the expense of the tax-payers 
generally, in our primary schools, was 
superior to that they could obtain in schools 
of considerably higher pretensions, and 
which cost much greater expenditure. Ile 
believed there was some truth at the bot- 
tom of that feeling as to the deficiency in 
the quality of the education given in the 
middle-class schools. Ile believed that 
instruction in the primary schools to those 
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children who were permitted to remain 
Jong enough in them to profit by -going 
through the complete system of instrue- 
tion, was very much better; and in say- 


ing that, he was but giving utterance to| 


complaints he had frequently heard from 
those whose means and whose social posi- 
tion and habits obliged them to send their 
children to the more pretentious and higher- 
priced schools. Take the case of farmers, 
for instance, who were not willing to send 
their children to the National school in 
the village, and who placed them in mid- 
dle-class schools at a distance, and at a 
considerable cost. Many of them had said 
to him, ‘*We eannot judge of profes- 
sions, but we can of results ; we pay high 
for the education of our children, but we 
do not get value for our money.”’ He 
thought these schools should be subjected 
to periodical inspection, in the same way 
as the National schools, under the authority 
of the Committee of Education. He knew 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not consider the present moment a very 
favourable one for making an addition to 


the educational votes for the inspection of | 


these middle-class schools, but he could 
not help thinking that a very small amount 


would suffice for the immediate purposes in 
view. Of course, compulsory inspection was 
quite out of the question, the inspection 
could only be applicable to those schools 
where the masters desired it, and applied 


for the inspectors. But he had no doubt 
that, in cases where the proprietor of these 
schools believed the system of education 
pursued in their establishments would bear 
the test of inspection, that the prospect of 
receiving the certificate as to the supe- 
riority and efficiency of the training and 
instruction imparted, would induce them to 
come forward voluntarily and request it. 
In the course of time the success which 
they would achieve, in consequence of the 
greater influx of pupils, would incite the 
proprictors of other establishments to in- 
troduce improvements, and to qualify their 
schools for inspection also ; and thus even- 
tually, and at a comparatively small cost, 
the whole tone and efficiency of these schools 
might be greatly raised and improved. 
What he had said respecting the inferiority 
of middle schools generally had special re- 
ference to female education in that class of 
schools. The education given was very 
pretentious, but it was very imperfect ; 
and he would only conclude by saying that, 
if it were possible, no greater boon could 
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‘be bestowed upon the middle classes than 
to appoint inspectors, or to give those now 
existing power to visit and report upon 
| these schools. 
Eart GRANVILLE* remarked that 
the noble and learned Lord, who had pre- 
sented petitions from a large number of 
|persons on the subject of education, had 
addressed himself to two questions—one 
ithe subject of the education of the labour- 
ing classes, and tle other the education of 
‘the middle classes, which was more imme- 
diately the subject of the petitions. Lord 
Granville was not surprised that the noble 
}and learned Lord had, in dealing with the 
| first point, referred with some pride to the 
‘labours of the Committees wiich were 
formed in 1817, and over which he had 
| presided. Lord Granville was too young 
| at the time to know anything of those Com- 
mittees ; but he has often been struck, in 
| reading Lord Brougham’s speeches in 1819, 
| with the comprehensive manner in which all 
| the principal improvements in national edu- 
cation, since carried out, were therein incul- 
jeated. The noble and learnea Lord had 
read to the House some statistics with re- 
spect to the number of schools and scholars 
between the time of the sitting of those 
Committees and the first grants of public 
money. But any such statistics are fal- 
lacious, unless the quality of the education 
given is taken into account. The large 
proportion of schools were held formerly in 
buildings ill-adapted for their purpose, the 
system of education was bad, and the school - 
masters entirely incompetent. Under the 
minutes of 1833, and subsequent years, 
excellent schools buildings have been scat- 
tered over the land, a good system of teach- 
ing adopted, and, by the introduction of 
pupil teachers into schools, an invaluable 
body of men have been raised for the ob- 
ject of national education. Large sums 
are now being expended for this purpose, 
and have not unnaturally excited the atten- 
tion of the other Ilouse of Parliament ; 
and it becomes more incumbent than ever 
upon the department of the Privy Council, 
which has the superintendence of these 
grants, to endeavour to make those grants 
produce still more effect, by great vigilance 
as to the conditions accompanying them, 
or possibly by some change in those con- 
ditions. Inthis object, Lord Granville hoped 
that assistance would be given by the Com- 
mission, presided over by the Duke of New- 
castle, who had been able to take a more 
general view of the work of national edu- 
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cation than it was possible for an office to 
do. Lord Granville regretted that, as re- 
gards what it was right that the Govern- 
ment should do for the improvement of the 
education of the middle classes, he could 
not go as far as the noble and learned 
Lord, and the right reverend Prelate, who 
had followed him. Great political econo- 
mists, such as Mr. Adam Smith and Mr. 
John Mill; great statesmen, including the 
noble and learned Lord himself, had laid 
down the principle, that it was the right 
and duty of the State to give to the work- 
ing classes that education which, while it 
was a means of preserving order, was not 
within the reach of such persons, even if 
they appreciated its importance. No one 
had hitherto maintained the same prin- 
ciple applied to those who were rich enough 
to provide education for their children. 
The smaller farmers and shopkeepers could 
now obtain, at a very small rate, an excel- 


lent education for their children at the Na. | 


tional schools, and their larger means gave 
them the advantage of keeping their chil- 
dren at those schools much longer than it 
was possible for the poorer parents to do, 
It is true that a feeling of social pride often 
prevented their availing themselves of these 
In Lord Granville’s own pa- 


advantages, 
rish, many children who could receive an 


excellent education close to their own 
doors, are sent to receive, at a considerable 
distance and at larger cost, very inferior 
instruction. Lord Granville did not quar- 
rel with any feeling of this sort, but it 
is clear, that if it is indulged, it must be 
paid for by those who entertain it. There 
are, however, now facilities, which did not 
formerly exist, for ascertaining the merits 
of schools, by the best of all practical tests 
—their success, The competitive exami- 
nations carried on for admission to the dif- 
ferent branches of the public service—the 
examinations conducted by the Society of 
Arts—the middle-class degree given by 
two of the Universities—all contribute to 
point out the excellence of certain middle- 
class schools, in their results as well as in 
the attainments of their masters ; though 
Lord Granville freely admitted no means 
existed for training and granting certifi- 
cates to middle-class teachers. As long, 
however, as the whole superintendence of 
National education was thrown upon a 
central office in London, the work was so 
great that it was only got through by the 
great ability and incessant labour of the 
permanent civil servants in the Council- 
office ; and Lord Granville would not will- 
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ingly assent to throw a new department of 
business upon them. Lord Granville could 
not, therefore, give an assent to the prayer 
of the petitioners ; but after the strong 
opinions given by the noble and learned 
Lord and the right rev. Prelate, the matter 
was one which should receive the con- 
sideration of the Government. 

After a few words from Lord Brovcuam, 
denying that there was any intention to 
make the inspection compulsory, the sub- 
ject dropped. 

House adjourned at Ialf-past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, Half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 25, 1859. 


Minutes]. Pusric Brrts.—1° Militia Ballots Sus- 
pension; Military Savings Banks ; Roman Ca- 
tholic Charities ; County Cess (Ireland) Acts 
Contirmuance ; Manufactures (Ireland) Acts 
Continuance; Dublin Police ; Colonial Legis- 
latures’ Power of Repeal; Barbuda Govern- 
ment ; Thames Watermen and Lightermen. 

2° Queen’s Remembrancer, &e.; Police (Coun- 
ties and Boroughs) Law Amendment; Vexa- 
tious Indictments; Fireworks Act Amendment; 
Universities Incorporation Act Amendment. 

3° Westminster New Bridge; Consolidated Fund 
(£7,000,000) ; Pawnbrokers, 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE., 

Mr. LAING said, he rose to move that 
the House go into Committee of Supply, and 
he would take the opportunity to appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen who had notices of Amend- 
ments upon that Motion to defer them until 
the evening sitting, when Supply would 
again be taken. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to inquire of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he intended to proceed 
that evening with the Income-tax Bill, 
which had not yet been printed, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuk EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the Bill, although 
printed, had not yet been distributed to 
hon. Members, and therefore he could not 
press the second reading that evening. 
lle would propose to take it the next day, 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he was willing 
to yield to the appeal of the Secretary for 
the Treasury, avd postpone his Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he should defer 
his Motion until Thursday. 
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Sir CHARLES NAPIER observed 
that he thought he ought to proceed with 
his Motion respecting Greenwich Hospital. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would remind the hon. 
and gallant Member that when Supply was 
fixed for morning sittings the attendance 
consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of Mem- 
bers who wished to discuss the Estimates, 
and therefore the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would be doing himself an injustice if 
he did not postpone his Motion until he 
had a more extended audience. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, in that 
case he would accede to the suggestion, 
and defer his Motion until the evening 
sitting. 


Mutinous Proceedings 


MUTINOUS PROCEEDINGS IN THE ROYAL 
NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to ask a 
question on a matter which he believed 
and hoped had been much exaggerated. 
He wished to ask the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty whether the report 
which had appeared in the public papers, 
with reference to certain occurrences al- 
leged to have taken place on board Her 
Majesty’s ships the Liffey, the Cezar, and 
the Hero, was true, and if so what steps 
the Admiralty had adopted in reference 
thereto. In putting this question he wish- 
ed to disclaim all intention of cavilling at 
the conduct of the officers on board any of 
Tler Majesty’s ships. He apprehended that 
that House would feel it to be its duty at 
all times to support the officers of the navy 
in the discharge of the very onerous fune- 
tions which devolved on them. Much less 
was he there to apologise for crews who, 
through misapprehension or error of judg- 
ment, might have been led into any acts of 
insubordination : but owing, perhaps, to 
exaggerated statements which had appear- 
ed in public journals a great deal of mis- 
apprehension and some degree of alarm 
had been created in the public mind, and 
he was most anxious that an authoritative 
statement from his noble and gallant 
Friend should put the public in possession 
of the real facts of occurrences which had 
taken place on board the three ships to} 
which his question referred. The first case | 
to which he would refer was that of the | 
Liffey. That ship had sailed from Devon- | 
port to Liverpool and back from Liverpool 
to Devonport. She was commanded by a 
gallant officer, Captain Preedy, and though 
not actually under orders to proceed to sea 
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she was expecting them from day to day. 
The crew asked for leave to go on shore, 
which the captain did not feel himself 
justified in giving. On his refusal some 
mutinous conduct was exhibited on board. 
With regard to the Cezar he need only 
say one word ; because, if his information 
was correct, the disturbance was originated 
amongst and confined to the men employed 
in the dockyard, and the crew of the Cezar 
were not implicated in it. With regard to 
the Hero he felt more interested, because 
the commanding officer of that ship was a 
relative of his own, and a gallant officer 
who had always shown himself to be up to 
his duty, and had on two or three occasions 
conducted himself with great credit and 
honour. The disturbance on board that 
ship had, he believed, arisen from an error 
on the part of the crew, in thinking that 
the crew of the Liffey had obtained their 
end by the exhibition of insubordination. 
He believed that the crew of the Hero was 
a very raw one, and that the number of 
officers on board were smaller than that 
which was generally considered to be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of discipline. It was 
important that the public was fully in- 
formed on the subject, and he. therefore 
hoped his noble and gallant Friend would 
make a short statement on the subject. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
Admiralty felt indebted to the hon. Gentle- 
man for the temperate tone of his question, 
as it would be for the public advantage that 
the truth should be known, instead of ex- 
aggerated reports. With respect to the 
particular cases referred to, he would say 
a few words upon each. The Liffey was 
commanded by an officer well known as 
having commanded the Agamemnon during 
the successful attempt to lay the Atlantic 
cable, and who upon that oceasion exhibit- 
ed such remarkable seamanship—Captain 
Preedy. That officer had made a report 
to the Admiralty, which was as follows :— 
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“ Her Majesty’s ship Liffey, Plymouth 
Sound, July 7. 

“T have the honour to communicate that on 
Saturday last, at about 9.30 p.m. (Her Majesty’s 
ship under my command having recently arrived 
from Liverpool) it was made known to me that a 
noise had taken place on the lower deck, caused 
by a few shots having been rolled about the deck. 
Immediately on its discovery I assembled the 
ship’s company at quarters, and sent for the petty 
officers on the quarter-deck, with the view to 
arrive at the cause of the circumstance, but not- 
withstanding my questioning them collectively and 
individually they expressed ignorance of the trans- 
action, and on closely being questioned as to whe- 
ther they or the ship’s company had any complaint 
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to offer, they said they had none whatever; on 
the contrary, they were very happy and comfort- 
able, but supposed it was owing alone to there 
being no liberty granted them to go on shore. 
This was out of my power to accede to, seeing 
that the ship was under orders for foreign service. 
On reflection, notwithstanding the crew had been 
recently granted leave at Liverpool, I thought fit 
to submit for your consideration their being allow- 
ed liberty here for the purpose of taking leave of 
their friends prior to quitting England, which you 
were pleased to permit. I beg to observe that I 
do not at all conceive that these disturbances are 
to be attributed to the ship’s company in general, 
who are well-conducted, but confined to a few bad 
characters, who I regret to the present moment I 
have noé been able to discover for the sake of ex- 
ample.” 


Mutinous Proceedings 


As to the ease of the Hero, lying at Port- 
land, the following report had been sent in 
by Captain Seymour :— 


“ Her Majesty’s ship Hero, Portland, July 19. 

“T regret to have to report a show of insubor- 
dination on board Her Majesty’s ship under my 
command. Yesterday evening, at 8 p.m. con- 
siderable noise and the rolling of shot about the 
lower deck took place. Mr. Strickland, the first 
lieutenant and commanding officer, immediately 
turned the hands up to muster, A large part of 
the men (among whom were all the petty officers) 
had already separated themselves from the dis- 
turbers, and fell in at once. Mr. Strickland very 
judiciously passed the word that the well-disposed 
men should immediately give their names in to 
certain officers that he ‘had instructed to take a 
list of the men who wished to separate themselves 
from those who were trying to make a foolish dis- 
turbance. This had the desired effect, and every- 
body came up and put their names down. Before 
this was accomplished I returned on board by a 


boat that had been sent to me to [ler Majesty’s | 


ship Emerald, where I was dining. I addressed 
the petty officers and asked the cause of discon- 
tent; they replied that they had nothing to do 
with the disturbance, but believed it was in con- 
sequence of general leave being refused on Sun- 
day. I then told the men I must repeat what I 
had said on Sunday last,—namely, that I was not 
authorized to give general leave, and that the 
admiral in command had now authorized me to 
repeat this to them, if I found that want of leave 
was the cause of the disturbance. I pointed out 


to the men that they had been but two months | 


and ten days out of Sheerness harbour, that they 
had received all indulgences of advance, bounty, 
clothes, &c., granted to them, and that they would 
not gain their object or receive any support from 
anybody by an insubordinate act; that I would 
bring any one I could trace as ringleader to a 
court-martial, and that the law would be enforced 
against such evildoers. I then desired the men to 
retire, which order was obeyed, and the duties of 
the ship have since gone on as usual. I beg to 
bring to your notice that the judicious steps taken 
at the commencement of the disturbance by Lieu- 
tenant Walter Strickland probably prevented a 
more serious outbreak.” 


The other case, that of the Cesar, was, as 
had been stated by the hon. Member, 
simply a disturbance caused by dockyard 
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men, with which the crew of the ship had 
nothing to do. Those were all the facts, and 
he thought such ‘occurrences were insepa- 
rable from a large fleet, in which 10,000 
men had been lately introduced, as it were, 
at railroad speed, who were unacquainted 
with each other and their officers. Indeed, 
it was marvellous that there had been so few 
difficulties of that kind, and the fact re- 
flected no small eredit upon the zeal, assi- 
duity, and firmness of the officers in com- 
mand. Now, one word with respect to 
corporal punishment and the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
W. Williams), Every one abominated cor- 
poral punishment. No officer ever directed 
the infliction of that punishment without 
deep regret and anxiety ; but if we desired 
to maintain the efficiency of our flect with 
its ancient renown, it was necessary to 
maintain its discipline. They could not all 
at onee put an end to corporal punishment; 
it would die out, but it must die a natural 
deatu, and coild not be strangled. The 
hon. Member for Lambeth had asked him 
a question on Friday last which, according 
to the rules of the House, he was unable 
to answer at that time—viz., what was the 
name of the captain of the Princess Royal, 
on board of which ship there appeared to 
have been an undue amount of corporal 
punishment. Ile (Lord C. Paget) hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his in- 
quiry, considering that to drag an old and 
meritorious officer thus before the public 
_would be most injurious to that officer. 
| Besides, it would be unjust to give the 
‘name of the officer without also stating 
the grounds upon which the undue punish- 
/ment complained of had been inflicted. 
| He knew nothing whatever about the 
| merits of the matter ; but for the reasons 
jhe had stated, he hoped his hon. Friend 
| would not press his inquiry. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, his only 
reason for having asked for the name of 
the captain was because he thought the 
ease which he had cited was one of undue 
punishment. fe would not, however, press 
his request, understanding that it was now 
in contemplation by the Admiralty to take 
the question into their serious consideration. 
The subject was one of great importance. 
The Commandcr-in-Chief at Devonport had 
attributed the difficulty of getting men for 
the Navy to the prevalence of corporal 
punishment. He wished to state that the 
present commander of the Princess Royal, 
Captain Bailey, was not the officer who 
ordered the undue punishment he com- 
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plained of. The leniency of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Admiralty stood 
out in favourable relief to the harshness of 
other commanders, as he had commanded 
the same ship for two years without inflict- 
ing corporal punishment at all. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that as the state- 
ment of the noble and gallant Lord the 
Secretary for the Admiralty might lead to 
much misapprehension and possibly mis- 
chief, he thought the noble and gallant 
Lord ought to state distinctly whether the 
present Board of Admiralty had deter- 
mined to abolish corporal punishment in the 
N 
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avy. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied that 
he had not intended to convey the idea that 
the Board of Admiralty intended to abolish 
corporal punishment. He had only said 
everybody was anxious it should die out, 
but that it must die a natural death, and 
could not be strangled suddenly. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY believed the 
disturbance among the dockyard men that 
had been referred to was caused by the in- 
fliction of corporal punishment upon a sailor 
within the view of the whole of the dock- 
yard men, which was an unnecessary aggra- 
vation of the punishment. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER observed that 
he was desirous that corporal punishment 
should be done away with, but the greatest 
possible caution was required in allowing it 
to die out. After the statement of the 
noble Lord, the first step which the Admi- 
ralty should take would be to deprive all 
captains of the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, and to delegate the trial of all 
offenders to a court-martial on board the 
ship. The time was come when, for the 
sake of discipline as well as for the comfort 
of the men, they should know that when 
any one of them committed a crime he 
would be regularly judged by a court- 
martial. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
understood the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to imply that coporal punish- 
ment would die a natural death from the 
status of the sailor being so raised as to 
render it unnecessary. It certainly was 
most objectionable that a man should be so 
punished at the fiat of a captain acting 
under an article of war. In the East India 
Company’s Navy, in which he had served 
for sixteen years, discipline equal to that 
of the Royal Navy had been maintained 
for 200 years by a system of courts of in- 
quiry, consisting of the four superior officers 
of the ship and the paymaster. All their 
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| proceedings were entered in a book for 
| future reference ; but although there was 
no legal power to inflict punishment, there 
had never been a case in which a jury 
would have convicted a captain for punish- 
ing a man who had been judged by a court 
of inquiry. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that the introduction of a system of 
courts-martial on board all ships would lead 
to a cessation of flogging. At present the 
Admiralty bore hardly upon an officer who, 
getting a bad ship’s company, was obliged 
to inflict more than usual punishment, and 
a bad mark was put against his name. He 
(Sir James Elphinstone) had heard of a 
ship in the Black Sea on board of which 
was a nest of London thieves, who, after a 
detective had been sent from England, 
were discovered, and twelve of them pun- 
ished. The consequence was that the 
punishment list of the ship appeared to be 
excessive, and although the captain had 
only carried out the punishment under the 
orders of the admiral, he was reprimanded 
from home. In fact, he believed many 
| captains hesitated to inflict punishment in 
| cases where it was merited solely for fear 
lof giving offence to the Admiralty. At 
|the same time he was assured that there 
| was a great objection among merchant sea- 

men to enter the Royal Navy because the 
jeaptains had power to inflict corporal 
| punishment under an article of war. He 

might add that courts of inquiry were in 
| use in the French Navy, and were found to 
| work satisfactorily. 
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| Motion agreed to. 


| 


House in Committee. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee). 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £63,394, be grant- 
ed to [ler Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Expenses of the General Manage- 
ment of the Department of Science and Art, of 
the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connec- 
tion with the Department, and of the Geological 
Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, d&c., to 
the 3lst day of March, 1860.” 


Mr. CONINGHAM observed, that there 
was an increase upon the Estimates of last 
year, and there was an idea abroad that 
the scheme of moving the National Gallery 
to Kensington was to be revived. He be- 
lieved that nearly every one agreed that 
the air of Trafalgar Square was not more 
destructive to pictures than that of Ken- 
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sington. As to the question of space, the | cisely as it did two months ago. With re- 
Directors of the National Gallery had only | gard to what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
to remove the worthless pictures bought | ber for Stirlingshire (Mr. Blackburn), he 
within the last few years, and there would | Must say that he had not expected that 
be abundance of room. There was a kind | the late Secretary to the Treasury would 
of mysterious protection hanging over this | be ready to aid the present Government in 
matter, which paralysed the action of the cutting down the Estimates proposed by 
House, and which required close watching. | the late Government. However, the hon, 
He would, therefore, appeal to the right hon. | Gentleman’s assistance would be most wel- 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- | come, ‘if put in a practical form; but the 
quer, to strike at high places and put | Committee could do nothing useful by cut- 
a stop to this extravagance. He wished | ting down the Vote by £1 ,000, unless they 
to add that it was owing to the Estimate | knew what part of the expenditure it was 
coming on earlier than was expected that | intended to retrench, The hon. Member 
his Motion of Friday failed to find a se- | described the majolica and china wares as 
eonder, At the same time he was sur- | useless, and thought that if they were 
prised that the financial reformers in that | swallowed up by an earthquake the coun- 
House, who privately had expressed to him | try would be all the better for it. He 
their concurrence in his Motion, should | entirely differed from the hon. Member. 
have allowed it to fall to the ground when | They formed a very valuable collection, 
he did make it. and he believed that on the whole the col- 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that as the | lection was a cheap one; and if the coun- 
object of the Education Vote was so very | tty must part with it, he would much 
useful, it was difficult to propose any re- rather than see Jt swallowed up by an 
duction in it. He found, however, that the | earthquake sell it at Christie’s, for the 
expenditure for the Museum at South Ken- | country would then get more than it gave 
sington, commonly called the ‘* Brompton | for it. The collection told in industrial 
Boilers,” was increasing every year; and, | Pursuits, and nothing was more marked 
though he did not object to the national | than the revolution which had taken place 
collections in the metropolis, such as the | the last few years in the production of 
British Museum, yet he did not think that | earthenware in all its forms. , One could 
the majolica and the china ware which were , "t pass a mere crockery shop in & country 
put into the Kensington collection justified , Village without seeing that this outlay of 
the expenditure upon them, and the nation | public money had been most fertile in Tre- 
would be all the better for it if an earth. | Sults. Though he could not go along with 
quake swallowed them up. He should, | his hon. Friend in this his first attempt to 
therefore, in order to mark the sense of the | "educe the Vote, he trusted the hon. Gen- 
House that that expenditure ought to be | tleman would not be discouraged in his 
diminished, move that the Vote be reduced | economical efforts, and that he would in 
by £1,000. | future be more specific in informing the 
’ Committee what was the particular retrench- 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— | ment he desired. 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £62,394, be grant- Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
. pnp, 5 shag go the sum necessary | thought the best answer that could be 
ment of the A seem of Science and Art, of te to the Motion of the hon. Member 
the Schools throughout the Kingdom in connection | fOr Stirlingshire was to state the simple 
with the Department, and of the Geological Sur- | fact that no less than 450,000 persons had 
veys of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., to the | visited the museum at Kensington, and its 
31st day of March, 1860.” success had somewhat defeated the vatici- 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE-| nations of some people, whose only objec- 
QUER said, that in reply to the hon. Mem- | tion to the museum seemed to have been 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Coningham), he had | founded upon the remoteness of the local- 
to observe that, whatever rnmours might| ity. The wonderful patronage bestowed 
be in circulation, no step whatever had | on the School of Art was the best answer 
been taken by the present Government to | to all strictures. 
his knowledge on the subject of the re-| Lorp HADDO said, he wished to call 
moval of the National Gallery. The Go-| attention to the exhibition of nude living 
vernment had given no authority for any | models in the Government Schools of Art. 
such rumours; and the question must} He had on one occasion been accidentally 
therefore be considered as standing pre-| a witness of the mode of study pursued in 
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Government Schools of Art, and he felt 
bound to say that he had never witnessed 
a more painful or scandalous exhibition. 
He brought forward the subject with feel- 
ings of shame and disgust, but after what | 
passed under his own observation, he could 
not conscientiously agree to the Vote for this 
object, unless the studies were placed un- 
der proper restrictions. As far as art was 
concerned, he believed it was the opinion 
of the best writers on the subject that the 
introduction of the voluptuous school had 
occasioned the decay of art and the decline 
of public taste in ancient Greece, and that 
of the age of Phidias and of Pericles not | 
a single example of an undraped female 
figure was known to exist. It was quite 
unnecessary to give public aid to a mode, 
of study which was evidently so attractive 
and remunerative as that to which he re- 
ferred. The claims of morality were more | 
important than those of art, and if the two | 
were inconsistent the latter ought to give | 
way. Secing £100 put down in the Vote | 
for what was called ‘professional assist- 
ance,” and which he supposed meant the 
exhibition of the nude female figure, he 
moved that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £100. 

Mr. LOWE said, that the term “ pro- 
fessional assistance ”’ did not refer to the. 
models in question, but to occasional assist- 
ance in teaching. According to a return 
moved for by the noble Lord, of schools | 
connected with the Department of Science. 
and Art, where female models were em- 
ployed, it appeared that there two such 
schools ; but in one the model was always 
draped. In the other, the School of Art 
at Manchester, be believed the model was 
undraped, but that was a matter entirely 
under the management of the local com- 
mittee. The Government money was 
strictly appropriated, and none of it was | 
given for the payment of the nude female 
model. 

Lorv HADDO said, that in an unprint- 
ed return in the library there appeared a. 
statement to the effect that under the 
Board of Manufactures in Scotland there 
was a school in which for years the nude 
female model had been exhibited five times 
in one week and four times in the next, 
making nine times a fortnight, during nine 
months in the year. He wished to know | 
whether the public money would be given | 
to this school at Edinburgh. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCUE- | 
QUER said, that, as the Vice President of 
the Council for Education, had explained | 


Lord Haddo | 
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the principle on which the Government 
acted in giving aid to schools was that 
of direct and specific appropriation, which 
did not allow any discretion to the local 
authorities as to how the money granted 
should be spent; and whatever course 
these schools pursued at their own expense, 
the Government had taken care that the 
public money should not be appropriated 
to the purposes to which the noble Lord 
objected. If the school at Edinburgh were 
an exception to the rule which obtained with 
respect to other schools, he had nv hesita- 
tion in saying it ought not to be an excep- 
tion, and inquiries would be made with the 
view of putting that grant on the same 
footing as the others. He was quite sure 
that every one would feel that the publie 


| diseussion of this question was not desir- 
able on the grounds of public morality. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the school 
at Edinburgh where the naked figure was 
studied was not a part of any establishment 
aided by the Government, but was con- 
nected with the Royal Academy of Edin- 
burgh, which had nothing whatever to do 
with any public grant. The grant for the 
school in Dublin where the naked figure 


| was introdued was to cease; and, therefore, 


there only remained the school at Manches- 
ter which the Committee needed to con- 
sider. He did not think the answer given, 
that these grants were strictly appropri- 
ated, was perfectly satisfactory, because it 
might be said that the study of the naked 
figure might be put an end to by making 
the cessation of that study a condition of 
the grant. Every one would give eredit to 
the noble Lord for his motives in bringing 
forward this subject, but the complete 
study of art could not be carried on with- 
out the exhibition of the nude figure. If 


‘such an exhibition were perverted to the 


purposes of indecency, of course, not a 
moment should be lost in withdrawing all 


share in the grant of public money from 


the establishment where it was so applied. 

Mr. SPOONER considered the practice 
referred to highly objectionable, and one 
that did not benefit art. It was a most 


dangerous principle for the Government to 
support any institution for whose conduct 


it was not responsible. He would move 
that the grant to the Manchester school 
be wholly disallowed. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was sorry that 
this question had been raised, as he did 
not think the interests of public morality 
would be served by it. He thought the 
assurance given by the Government ought 
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to be received as quite satisfactory, and, as 
Edinburgh would only receive the money 
for the present year, the Scotch would 
afterwards have all the morality of this 
business on their own hands. He was glad 
to hear the other night so satisfactory a 
statement as to the drawing department. 
The increase of numbers in the studio and 
the decrease of public expenditure in re- 
lation to the numbers (the pupils contribut- 
ing largely to the expense) showed that 
that department was appreciated by the 
people ; and there could be no doubt that 
a correct knowledge of drawing was of the 
greatest possible advantage to mechanics. 

Sir JOHN PAXTON said, he could 
bear testimony to the admirable manner in 
which the Department of Science and Art 
was carried on. Much good was effected 
throughout the country by what was called 
the ‘‘ travelling museum,”’ which had been 
visited by a large number of persons. That 
the museum at South Kensington was at- 
tractive was proved by the vast numbers 
that visited it last year. Nevertheless, he 
thought there ought to be some limit to 
the expense, which had risen from £40,000 
to £90,000 ; but he could not support the 
Amendment to deduct £1,000 from the 
Vote, as that could not be carried without 
deranging the Estimate. 

CoLtoneL SYKES said, he also could 
bear testimony to the advantages of the 
Kensington Museum, which no one could 
visit without having his mind elevated and 
his taste improved. Much strong feeling had 
been exhibited in the city he represented 
(Aberdeen) against the employment of nude 
models in the Schools of Art, but as the 
Estimates contained no specific grant for 
that purpose, he thought the Amendment 
ought to be withdrawn, 

Sin JOHN TRELAWNY said, it would 
be a great benefit to the working classes 
if the Kensington Museum could be opened 
on Sunday afternoon. They would be kept 
out of gin palaces, and so far from religion 
being injured, it would be benefited. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he also was 
in favour of throwing open the museum 
between the hours of divine service. In- 
deed he thought that the House and the 
Government had broken faith with the 
donor in not opening the Sheepshanks’ col- 
lection on Sundays. Hampton Court was 
open on Sundays, as were also Kew Gar- 
dens. He would ask the House whether 
any inconvenience would ensue from that ? 
Had those institutions not kept people from 
the gin palaces and other such places on 
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the Lord’s Day? During the hours that 
gin shops were open Kensington Museum 
ought to be open. If it were it would tend 
to the spread of morality and religion 
amongst the people. 

Mr. BALL said, he did not see the con- 
nection between the two subjects—the em- 
ployment of these models and the opening 
of public galleries on the Lord’s Day, ex- 
cept so far as one vice generally led to 
another. He could, therefore, understand 
that those who were the advocates of the 
one would soon become the supporters of 
the other. He regretted to hear in that 
House any palliation of the employment of 
those figures, as he thought that the grant 
of public money to any institution where 
such an exhibition prevailed, although the 
grant might be appropriated to other pur- 
poses, was an indirect support to a prac- 
tice tending to demoralize society. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he had understood 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
that the Government would by no means 
countenance such exhibitions as those re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord. He thought 
that assurance ought to satisfy the Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that no division 
would be taken on the subject. As to the 
question of opening the public galleries on 
Sunday, he trusted that no further en- 
croachments would be made on the sanctity 
of the Sabbath. 

Mr. KINNAIRD remarked that it was 
not a time for discussing the question of 
nude figures, and he hoped the Motion 
would be withdrawn. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, great good 
had arisen from the Schools of Design. 
Formerly English manufacturers were void 
of taste. Of late that taste was vastly 
improved, owing to the great advantage 
and advancement of manufactures. In his 
opinion the public money had never been 
spent to a more beneficial or useful pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he would remind 
the Committee that the particular question 
under discussion was whether the Vote 
should be reduced by £1,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must pro- 
test against the collier of Newcastle and 
the weaver of Nottingham being called 
upon to pay for the amusement of Lon- 
doners. As the sense of the Committee 
appeared to be against him, however, he 
should not now press his Amendment. 

Amendment by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR observed, that 
he did not at all agree with the hon. Mem. 
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ber for Lambeth, that the Schools of De-| of all ranks, classes, and creeds, and re- 
sign had advanced art or improved taste in | quires to be dealt with in a fair and impar- 
this country. Ile thought, on the contrary, | tial spirit. To understand the question 
that it would be better for art if it were | rightly, it must be considered from two 
entirely protected from Government inter- | different points of view. If I were asked 
ference. As to the question of opening | did I approve of the national system of 
museums on Sundays, he thought there | education, as a great intellectual and edu- 
were as many of the working classes op- | cational machinery, which had done great 
posed to such a proceeding as there were | good in Ireland, I should certainly say I 
in its favour, In fact, it was a moot point | did; for I must willingly and gratefully 
at present. At the same time, it was; bear testimony to the fact, that the great 
worthy of consideration whether these col- |; mass of the youth of Ireland have been in- 
lections could not be made more accessible | structed by it in the rudiments of useful 
to the working classes by opening them! knowledge, and that hundreds of thou- 
more frequently in the evening. sands of ihe very humblest class have re- 
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Mr. COWPER said, he would remind | 
the hon. Member that the South Kensing- | 
ton Museum was open two nights a week. | 
He wished, however, to call the attention | 


of the right hon. Gentleman st the head of | 


the department to the new buildings which | 


would contain the Turner and Vernon Col- 


lections, and he hoped they would also be | 
Ay 


scientific Commission had inquired into the | 


exhibited two evenings in the week. 


question whether the artificial light had 
produced any ill effects upon the pictures 
in the Sheepshanks’ collection, and they 
reported that it had not, the products of 
combustion being carried out of the room 
so completely as to avoid all injury to the 
paintings. 

Mr. BRADY said, he must protest 
against the assertion that the working 
classes, or a majority of them, did not wish 
the public collections to be opened on a 
Sunday. After working from six in the 
morning till seven or eight at night, what 
time had they to visit museums or paint- 
ings except on Sundays? From his know- 
ledge he was convinced that they were in 
favour of opening the museums on Sunday 
after two o'clock, 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he sym- 
pathized with the objects of those who sup- 
ported the Sunday opening, but he thought 
the feeling of the country, certainly the re- 
ligious feeling, was against any change 
in that respect. 

Lorp HADDO said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

£169,468, Public Education in Ireland. 

Mr. MAGUIRE®* : Sir, before I come 
to the immediate subject of which I have 
given notice, I desire to offer some obser- 
vations in reference to the general question 
which is now legitimately placed before the 
Committee. The question is one of the 
deepest interest, to the people of Ireland, 

Mr, Danby Seymour 


ceived from it the benefits of a sound edu- 
cation. I am, therefore, a friend of the 
National system, viewing it as a mere edu- 
cational machinery, and as affording the 
assistance of the State in aid of the volun- 
tary efforts of the people. But if I be 
asked whether it has succeeded as a mixed 
system—that is, according to the principles 
on which it was originally founded—I must 
certainly say that it has not. Judged ac- 
cording to the principles on which it was 
founded, and according to the programme 
put forward in Lord Stanley’s celebrated 
letter, 1 must say it has not only not been 
successful, but it has decidedly failed. I 
| entertain the deepest sentiments of grati- 
| tude to those who initiated the system, and 
I give them credit for the best and most 
| benevolent intentions. I believe that it has 
| hitherto done enormous good, in developing 
| the intelligence and raising the moral tone 
| of the great bulk of the population ; aud I 
also beheve that it is capable of doing much 
| more good ; but in order to do this, it must 
| be restored to the confidence of those whose 
| wishes and whose feelings I am more par- 
| ticularly interested in representing—and 
this can only be done by restoring it to iis 
| original principle, stringently enforeed— 
| namely, united secular and separate reli- 
| gious teaching. The confidence of the Ca- 
| tholic bishops, clergy, and people of Ireland 
has been considerably shaken by events 
which have lately occurred, and by a policy 
which seems to have been systematically 
pursued ; and the Committee must remem- 
ber that no class of the Irish community 
are so much interested in the well-working 
of the system of National education as 
the Catholics ; for there are no less than 
500,000 Catholic children at present on the 
roll, and they, in fact, constitute seven- 
eighths of the entire number educated— 
under the National Board. Therefore, two 
things are clear,—that the Catholics of Ire- 
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land have the greatest interest in the well- 
working of the system—and that unless it 
possess the confidence of the Catholic 
bishops and clergy, it cannot succeed in re- 
alising its objects, or in justifying the hopes 
of the friends of educational progress. One 
word as to its practical failure, as a mixed 
system. In three provinces of Ireland, it 
js absolutely denominational, owing to the 
fact that three provinces are almost wholly 
Catholic ; and in Ulster, where, from a 
different state of things, it is necessarily 
mixed, it is found to work prejudicially to 
Catholic interests. If the system is to be 
maintained, it must be maintained rigidly 
and honestly, and the old rule, which was 
protective of the faith of the child, whe- 
ther Catholic or Protestant, must be re- 
stored to its original stringency. By that 
rule, when honestly enforced, it was impos- 
sible that a Catholic child could be present at 
Protestant religious teaching, and the same 
rule prevented the Protestant or Presby- 
terian child from being present at Catholic 
teaching. Had that rule been maintained 
in its original stringency, the intentions of 
the founders of the system would have 
been carried out in those schools where 
children of different persuasions were edu- 
cated under the same roof; and although a 
very considerable number of persons in 
Ireland prefer a system of entirely separate 
teaching—in which even the secular teach- 
ing is leavened with the religious element— 
there still would be, at this day, a general 
feeling of confidence in the National Board. 
But, Sir, 1 complain—and I only echo the 
complaint which is almost universally felt 
by the Catholics of Ireland—that the ori- 
ginal rule has been much relaxed, to the 
injury of Catholic interests, by opening the 
door to those who are ever on the watch to 
assail the faith of their Catholic brethren ; 
while with respect to Catholics themselves, 
the regulations—even the arbitrary regula- 
tions—of the Board, have been enforced 
most strictly, and in a manner calculated 
to inspire the patrons and managers of the 


Catholic schools with distrust and suspi- | 


cion of the Board. While the rule is so 
relaxed, that Catholic children are allowed 
to be present, not merely at the reading of 
the Protestant Bible, but while the Bible 
is being expounded in a Protestant and 
therefore anti-Catholic spirit, the Catholic 
teachers of an exclusively Catholic school 
are immediately repreheuded, if they allow 
a Catholic child to make the sign of the 
cross, or offer up a prayer when the clock 
strikes. I shall now mention a case in 
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point, which will show the Committee how 
rigidly the patrons and managers of Catholic 
schools are dealt with. In one of the 
suburbs of Cork, a little outside the city, 
there is a small mound, of rather painful 
celebrity, which, up to a few years since, 
bore the ill-omened name of Gallows Green; 
it having been the spot on which execu- 
tions formerly took place, previous to the 
erection of the new prison. Some benevo- 
lent persons conceived the idea of building 
a school on the very site where in former 
days the gibbet had been erected, and of 
employing the schoolmaster—a far better 
teacher than the hangman—to instruct the 
youth of the neighbourhood on the same 
place on which the hangman had once exer- 
cised his degrading functions. The Cor- 
poration gave the site; persons of all 
classes, and indeed of all creeds, liberally 
contributed ; a beautiful building was soon 
completed ; and the schools were estab- 
lished under the auspices of a religious 
body, whose members devote their lives to 
the praiseworthy object of giving a good 
and useful education to the children of the 
humblest and poorest class in the commu- 
nity. An application was made to the 
Board, demanding the assistance of the 
State in a work so much in consonance 
with the spirit of an enlightened age ; and 
if ever there were a case in which that as- 
sistance ought to be granted by the Board, 
it was that which I describe. But the ap- 
plication was refused, and on two grounds, 
each of which was indicative of the hostile 
policy adopted towards the Catholie body. 
One ground was this—that since the rule 
of 1855, which the Board framed on no in- 
telligible reason, no further grants could be 
given to religious orders—not *‘ Jesuits,” 
let me assure the late Attorney General for 
Ireland, but monks and nuns—religious 
communities of men and women, who, with- 
out pay or reward, devote all their time, all 
their talents, all their energies, to the 
holy task of deveioping the intellect, and 
strengthening and purifying the moral na- 
ture of the children of poverty. This was 
one ground, which, I assert, exhibits a re- 
actionary policy, and one inimical to Ca- 
tholie interests. The second ground was 
frivolous and absurd in the highest degree, 
because, in a Catholic school, founded ina 
Catholic city, and conducted by a Catholic 
community, there happened to he a cross 
erected or carved over the porch or in the 
wall—perhaps the work of a Catholic archi- 
tect—therefore the assistance of the State 
was denied by the administrators of this 
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national system of education. That, Sir, 
is a specimen of the unfairness of which 
Catholics justly complain. Look, then, at 
the other side of the picture. In a late | 
report one of the head Inspectors, Mr. | 
Keenan, stated that in the schools of Ulster, | 
in Londonderry and Antrim, especially in | 
Belfast, many thousands of Catholic children | 
were present at Protestant or Presbyterian 
religious teaching—which was clearly a | 
distinct violation of the principle on which 
the system was originally founded ; and in 
alluding to that statement, I must express | 
my regret that the respectable gentlemen | 
who constitute the Board condescended | 
the art of excising that paragraph from 

e report, and thus endeavoured to with- 
old its important information from the | 
rish public. The very fact that so many 
children of different religious faith were re- 
eiving religious instruction at the same 
ime, and from the same teacher, showed 
how dangerously the rule was relaxed, and 
afforded a just ground for the want of 
confidence which was rapidly extending 
throughout all parts of Ireland, and was 
felt even by those who up to that time had 
been the fast friends of a system. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that many Catholic 
bishops who had advocated the system at 
first, because a better could not be found 
at the time, are beginning to lose all con- 
fidence in it, principally in consequence of 
its unfair administration. Fortunately, the 
Catholic Bishops are to meet in Dublin on 
the 2nd of next month, when they will 
take this most important subject into con- 
sideration, and as a Catholie, I sincerely 
hope that they, who are the legitimate 
guardians of the faith and morals of their 
flock, will suggest such alterations and 
amendments as, if adopted by the Govern- 
ment, may restore so vast an educational 
machinery to the confidence of the people 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the late Attorney General, stated on a 
former evening, that there were over 3,000 
schools not vested in the Board. But 
what does that fact prove? It proves thut 
the dissatisfaction is felt ; and it proves 
that the Catholic patrons of these schools, 
three or four thousand schools, were afraid 
to surrender their authority and control 
over their schools into the hands of the 
Commissioners—the result of which might 
be this, that if the patrors or managers 
did anything to excite the anger of the 
Commissioners, the Commissioners would 
at once send down one of their officers, 
who would turn the key in the lock, and 
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close the door against them. The Com- 
missioners are not disinclined to be arbi- 
trary ; and I rejoice that so many schools 
are still held in complete independence of 
the Commissioners. The want of confi- 
dence now existing, will continue until some 
radical change is made in the present ad- 
ministration of the system. The very con- 
stitution of the Board is unfair as respects 
Catholics, and considering that seven- 
eighths of the children are of the Catholic 
faith ; for, while there are but five Catholic 
Commissioners, there are nine Protestant 
and Presbyterian Commissioners—which is 
the very reverse of a fair proportion, con- 
sidering the numbers represented. When 
I alluded to this question last year, I in- 
sisted upon the necessity of having a paid 
Catholic Commissioner appointed—a man 
in whom the Catholic body could repose 
confidence—who would possess co-equal au- 
thority with Mr. M‘Donald—against whom 
I do not desire to say anything. I repeat, 
there should be a resident Catholic Com- 
missioner, who would be bound to attend 
at every meeting of the Board, and at the 
transaction of all business, and whose duty 
as well as whose feeling would compel him 
to watch over the interests and defend the 
rights of his Catholic brethren. But, Sir, 
if the original principles on which the 
system was founded cannot be restored, 
and if full satisfaction cannot be given on 
many important points, we must in that 
case come to the denominational system— 
a matter not to be decided upon with re- 
spect to Ireland without the greatest re- 
flection. The denominational system, as 
earried out in England under the Privy 
Council, gives general satisfaction, because, 
while assisting voluntary efforts by the re- 
sources of the State, it affords the fullest 
independence to those whom it assists; but 
in applying such a system to Ireland, care 
should be taken to afford the most com- 
plete protection to the children of poor 
Catholic pareuts against the aggressive 
attempts of proselytising landlords. Hon. 
Gentlemen who insist upon greater freedom 
for Protestant and Presbyterian schools, 
may rest satisfied that Catholic vigilance 
will be on its guard against any attempt 
to confer new powers of mischief on those 
troublesome people who will not let others 
go to Heaven their own way. The subject 
is one of the gravest importance; and, Sir, 
I feel I would be unworthy of the position 
I occupy as a representative, of my stund- 
ing in this House, or indeed of the age at 
which I have arrived, if, in a matier affect- 
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ing the interests of millions of my country- 
men, I rushed at a hasty and precipitate 
judgment. The subject is too grave to be 
tried with; and I most earnestly trust 
that the result of the changes and modifi- 
cations which are now inevitable, may be 
such as to restore confidence to those who 
are responsible for the education of the 
youth of Ireland. Having thus alluded— 
I trust in a fair and temperate spirit—to 
the general subject of National Education, 
I come to the specific object of my notice. 
Now, Sir, whatever the system upon which 
we are called upon to agree—whether it is 
to be united or denominational—one thing 
is certain—that there can be no real im- 
provement in it until the condition of the 
teacher—upon whose faithful discharge of 
his high and important office the success 
of every educational system depends—is 
rendered more satisfactory than it is. Hon. 
Gentlemen in this country, and in Scot 
land, pay their labourers 12s. to 15s. a 
week, and in London the manufacturer or 
the builder will frequently pay as much as 
£1 a week for unskilled labour; but the 
instructors of youth in Ireland, who are 
expected to afford the rising generation of 
that country a sound, moral, as well as in- 
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tellectual training, are paid, on an average, 


just 10s. a week. It is utterly impossible 
that such a state of things can be satisfac- 
tory to the teacher, or beveficial to the sys- 
tem; and I trust the Committee will bear 
with me while I demonstrate the truth of 
both these propositions. I ask the Com- 
mittee to compare the position of the Eng- 
lish teacher with that of his Irish brother. 
In England, the average income of the 
teacher under the Privy Council, is £90, 
from every source; and there is a house 
attached to each school for the teacher’s 
residence. In Ireland, the average income 
of the teacher under the National Board, is 
£27, from every source, including the pub- 
lie grant, local contributions, and school 
fees ; and not more than 5 per cent of the 
entire number of schools have residences 
attached to them for the teacher. With 
respect to houses for the teachers, I 
have here the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, expressed in their Report to 
this House, so far back as the year 1835, 
that ‘teach teacher should be furnished 
with apartments adjoining the school.’’ I 
beg of hon. Gentlemen to follow me for a 
moment while I analyse this magnificent 
remuneration of £27 for an Irish school- 
master, who is expected to be zealous and 
energetic in the discharge of his duties. 
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Not having a house provided for him, he 
must provide himself with one; and if I 
put down £4 a year as the rent of this 
house, or I shall rather call it cabin, it will 
be admitted that that is a moderate sum. 
To render that dwelling habitable for the 
| greater part of the year, fuel is indispen- 
| sable; and for that I deduct the sum of 
| £3 a year. As the national teacher is not 
| bound by an obligation of celibacy, I may 
{assume that he has a wife—that, in the 
| midst of his misery, he has sought for the 
jenjoyment of those domestic affections 
which are usually a solace and consolation 
| to the rest of mankind; and I may further 
| assume that he is blessed with a family of 
| three children—a very moderate allowance, 
}as my hon. Friends from Ireland will no 
| doubt consider it. He, his wife, and his 
| three children, must be clothed ; and it is 
| scarcely possible that the poorest or the 
scantiest raiment can be procured for much 
less than £4 in the twelvemonths. Well, 
that is £11] out of the £27—leaving, for 
all other purposes, including food, drink, 
and candle-light, the sum of £16 a year. 
Divide this £16 into weeks, and we have 
about 6s. a week for the support of five 
persons—that is, less than ls. 2d. a week 
for the support of each member of that 
family --or 2d. a day for the maintenance 
of each! I ask hon. Gentlemen to imagine 
a matured man or woman, or a growing 
hungry child, fed at the rate of 2d. a day. 
This, without the slightest exaggeration, 
is the average condition of the national 
teacher who has a family to support. I 
ask, ought such a state of things to be 
suffered to continue? Look to the effect of 
this treatment upon the unfortunate teacher, 
What energy, what enthusiasm in his pro- 
fession, can you expect from him? Inthe 
morning he leaves his miserable home, with 
its seanty table and its cheerless grate, for 
his school; and the recollection of the 
misery and want which he has left behind 
him, haunts him during his day’s toil ; and 
when he returns to that home in the even- 
ing, jaded and broken-spirited after his 
eight hours of hard drudgery, and finds 
nothing but discomfort and wretchedness 
before him—is it possible, I ask, that that 
man can devote himself to the necessary 
task of endeavouring to improve himself by 
study, and render himself more competent 
to teach, by adding to his professional 
knowledge? I now proceed to show in 
what manner this state of things has in- 
terfered with the efficiency of the National 
system, and thus been prejudicial to the 
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public service. The position of the teachers 
has frequently elicited remonstrances from 
the Inspectors, who have, in the strongest 
manner, urged it on the attention of the 
Commissioners. Mr. E. S. Butler, in his 
Report for 1848, after alluding to the low 
scale of salaries, thus continues :— 
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“With such scanty recources for the mainte- 
nance of his family, it is evident that the teacher 
can make no provision for old age or infirmity ; 
and when he has become unfit for the efficient 
discharge of his duties, his removal from the 
school, without any superannuation, will deprive 
him of all means of support, or his continuance in it 
will be a burden to himself as well as an injury 
to the best interests of the locality. Were the 
Commissioners to grant retiring allowances to 
old and deserving teachers, such a painful alterna- 
tive would not present itself.” 


Mr. M‘Credy, in his Report for the same 
year, says :— 

‘* For to seek to secure for the public service, as 
merely secular teachers, men properly qualified, 
and therefore necessarily of large attainments, and 
to think at the same time to keep them at their 
present rate of income, I regard as aiming at 
things quite incompatible, and which cannot pos- 
sibly long co-exist ; and we must determine there- 
fore either to ameliorate their condition, or resign 
ourselves to the melancholy alternative of seeing 
the best and ablest among them daily departing 
from our ranks.” 


The actual result of the miserable re- 
muneration is, that the best and ablest of 
the teachers are daily driven away from 
the service of the National Board, and that 
their places are necessarily filled up with 
persons of inferior qualifications. Mr. 
Keenan, head Inspector, made the follow- 
ing important statement, in his Report for 


1856 ;— 


“ Although upwards of 5,000 teachers have 
been trained in our service, death, emigration, 
and change of employment have so thinned the 
ranks, that at present upwards of 2,000 of the 
5,192 National schools in the country are in the 
hands of untrained teachers, 


It may be said that a better system of 
training will obviate or remedy this evil ; 
but Mr. William A. Hunter in his Report 
of 1856, thus conclusively deals with this 
question :— 


“I believe, however, the principal reason why 
we find so many candidates of inferior qualifica- 
tions is to be found in the circumstances that the 
remuneration of the teachers is so low. The 
remedy for the evil of which I have been complain- 
ing, which naturally suggests itself, is that train- 
ing schools should be supplied. ‘This remedy has 
been tried ; it has been found to be insufficient ; 
and, paradoxical as it may appear, not only is the 
remedy insufficient, but the evil is, to some extent, 
augmented. ‘There is no advantage whatever 
gained to the cause of education by giving a high 
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training to men destined to the office of teachin 
so long as a corresponding remuneration is not 
secured to them for their services in this office. 

I shall only quote one passage more, and 
it is from the Report of Dr. Newell, a gen- 
tleman with whom I have the pleasure to 
be personally acquainted. He uses the 
emphatic words :— 

In no way can the Commissioners, in my humble 
opinion, more effectually promote the interests 
of National education, than by rewarding amply 
the men who bear the toil and heat of the day, the 
humblest but most useful of all their agents, the 
rank and file of the service, the teachers of ordi- 
nary National schools. 
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Thus urged by their officers, who are per- 
sonally conversant with the condition of the 
teachers, and whose recommendations were 
made with all the responsibility and autho- 
rity of their official position, the Commis- 
sioners have at length resolved on doing 
something to meet the evil which they fully 
admit to exist, and to require being reme- 
died. Dr. Newell insists, as I have shown, 
on the necessity of ‘‘ rewarding amply” 
those who bear the toil and heat of the 
day. Have the Commissioners done this ? 
The present Estimates do certainly provide 
for an increased rate of remuncration ; and 
what do the Committee think that increased 
rate is? Four classes of teachers have 
their salaries raised £4 per annum ; two 
other classes have been raised £2 per 
annum; and the two lower classes have 
been raised £1 per annum! Divided by 
the week, it would rate thus—about ls. 7d. 
increase for the first class, 9d. increase for 
the second, and 43d. for the third! Now, 
considering the nature of the evil to be 
dealt with, I ask is this to be called a 
sufficient remuneration for so important a 
body of men? The Commissioners have evi- 
dently only ventured on an experiment ; and 
from the cautious manner in which they 
have attempted to deal with this great evil, 
so detrimental to the public service, one may 
appreciate the official tremor with which 
the heads of a department approach this 
House when asking for an increased grant. 
But, Sir, if I know anything of English 
and Scotch gentlemen, | feel certain there 
is not an hon. Member in this House who 
would object to vote, next year, a sum 


| sufficient to meet the just demands of those 
| whose cause I, this day, advocate. 


The 
late Attorney General for Ireland referred, 
on Friday night, to the prosecution of a 
national teacher for treason, and stated 
that other teachers were implicated in the 
Phoenix conspiracy. These, no doubt, are 
circumstances to be regretted ; but what 
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is more apt to generate discontent than in- 
adequate remuneration for a man’s services, 
and what more calculated to embitter a 
man’s mind, and make him desire a change, 
than a feeling of despair, and a conscious- 
ness of ill treatment? The cases men- 
tioned, however, are only mere exceptions 
to the general rule; but if you desire to 
retain the great body of the teachers, con- 
tent with their position, faithful to their 
duties, and attached to the Government 
under which they live, you must pay them 
a sufficient salary for their labours—such a 
salary as will keep them above want and 
privation, and provide them at least with 
all the necessaries of life. Render the 
national teacher content with his position, 
and you inspire him with energy in his im- 
portant duties; and not only will he be- 
come the promoter of enlightenment, but 
the best protector of the peace and order 
of the district in which he pursues his 
honourable avocations. Above all things, 
banish from his mind the idea that he is 
marked out for inferiority, nay, even for 
degradation, by proving to him that you 
estimate at its proper value, the office of 
him to whose care is entrusted the respon- 
sible task of developing the intellect and 
forming the mind of the youth of acountry. 
I do not seek foi anything extravagant ; 
but I demand that justice may be done to 


the national teachers of Ireland, believing | 


as I do, that the progress of education in 
that country would be greatly promoted 
by their being rendered content with their 
condition, which they can only be by being 
adequately remunerated for their services. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he most heartily 
concurred in the object which the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had advocated at 


the close of his speech. As long as the, 
pay of the teacher was inadequate it would | 


be impossible to get the best and most re- 
spectable men to perform the important 
duties of that office. And it was impos- 
sible to look at the scale of fees commenc- 
ing at £46 and going downwards to £14 
whithout at once seeing that they were 
grossly inadequate. The proposed increase 
was insufficient, and he could not believe 
that even £50 a year was enough for a 
man of intelligence and education. He 
thought, however, it would be necessary to 
institute an inquiry into the character and 


qualifications of those to whom increased | 
salaries were to be paid, for it was a matter | 


of notoriety, proved by sworn evidence in 
a court of justice, that seven or eight shool- 
masters in the south of Ireland were impli- 
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cated in a treasonable conspiracy against 
the Crown and the peace of the kingdom. 
It was true that that conspiracy had been 
denounced as a ‘‘ dangerous and absurd”’ 
conspiracy ; but he did not see how those 
terms could possibly be applicable at one 
and the same time. At the same time, 
however, that he advocated an increased 
remuneration for teachers he also recom- 
mended a better system of inspection and 
surveillance. He did not impute unfawful 
sentiments or acts to the great body, but 
that so many schoolmasters in the western 
part of the county of Cork should have 
been implicated in treasonable proceedings 
proved that the inspectors of the Board 
had not performed their duty. He was 
bound to add that there was a feeling in 
Ireland that the Board of Edueation, as at 
present constituted, did not satisfy the 
wants and wishes of the people, and did 
not possess the confidence of any class in 
Ireland. It certainly did not possess the 
confidence of one-third of the population of 
Ireland—the Protestantsand Presbyterians, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite would consider whether the Board 
might not be strengthened by an infusion 
of new blood. For his own part he re- 
gretted that the plan of united education 
was regarded as impossible in Ireland. He 
did not entertain that opinion, for he 
thought the old Kildare Place Society had 
found ont the secret of working such a sys- 
tem. The reading of the Bible without 
note or comment might have formed the 
basis of a united generai education, on 
which each party might have engrafted 


| separately their own peculiar doctrines. 
| However, that was now a thing of the past, 


for it was now impossible to change the 
system which had been introduced by 
the National Board. He regretted that 
the High Protestant party and the Roman 
Catholics had thrown obstacles in the way 
of making the system of education more 
general, bnt he thought that even now a 
solution of the difficulty might be found in 
reading the Scriptures in school without 
any peculiar form of prayer, and at the 
same time allowing parents who objected 
to their children being present while the 
Scriptures were read to withdraw them 
from the school during such time. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, he did 
not rise to enter into the general question 
of education, which was, however, in a po- 


| sition demanding the utmost care and vigi- 


lance. He should be glad to see any alter- 
ations which would conciliate more genc- 
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rally the opinions of all classes, but what 
he now wished to do was to support the 
view taken by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan with respect to the payment of 
teachers. Every one resident in Ireland 
must feel that those most essential officers ' 
were wretchedly underpaid. The success | 
of the system almost wholly depended on_ 
this being remedied. The teachers suffered 
much from the difficulty of obtaining houses | 
within a moderate distance. This incon- | 
venience, however, might easily be re-| 
medied by Gentlemen resident in the neigh- 
bourhood. He trusted that the Secretary | 
for Ireland would take this subject into 
serious consideration. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, he wished to | 
express his concurrence it what had fallen | 
from the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
For his part he was sick of hearing of 
conciliation and compromise, and the rival | 
interests of Catholics and Protestants. 
There was only one way to conciliate Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants, and that 
was, not by asking them to give up their 
sincere opinions, but by mixing them up in | 
every possible way in secular affairs and 
keeping them separate in religious affairs. 
He could not see the policy of employing 
ill-paid agents to carry out a great object, 
and he trusted that after the clear case 
stated by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
the House would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he had listened with | 
disappointment to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford, who had 


accused the national teachers, amounting | 
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erept into that system the seceders who 
turned their backs on it were more respon- 
sible than any one else for those abuses, 
Separate religious education and united 
secular education was a broad and clear 
principle, which might be adopted in Ire. 
land, but the denominational system would 
never suceeed in that country, for the 


Roman Catholic community were too poor 


to put down, as in England, a certain 
amount of money for every £1 given by 
the Government. There was good primary 
education and good college education in 
Ireland, but the endowments for the inter- 
mediate education had been most grossly 
misapplied. He did not think that the 
Roman Catholics would have confidence in 
the Board of Education without a recon- 
struction, and on all these grounds he be- 
lieved that the whole question of Irish 
education must be taken up by the Govern- 
ment. The subject certainly was a diffi- 
cult one, bnt it was not impossible that a 
solution might be found. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he be- 
lieved that the clear statement of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan must have weight 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for Ireland. It was quite evident that 
things could not remain in their present 
state. He thought the ‘hon. Gentleman 
right in demanding an increase of salary 
for the teachers of his own communion, 
but the Committee must not forget that 
not one shilling was allowed to the Pro- 
testant teachers of Protestant schools con- 
nected with education in Ireland. Was 
that right? The whole system must be re- 


to 6,000, of disloyalty, because three or | cast, if it wasdesired to give satisfaction, for 
four heedless men among them might have | the Government could not go on excluding 
been disloyal. [Mr. GzorcE denied that | one large portion of the population from 
he aceused the whole body of disloyalty. ] | all the benefits of the national endowment. 
He doubted if that test were to be applied; Mr. LABOUCIIERE said, with respect 
universally whether in a time of political | to the question brought forward in so tem- 
excitement Trinity College itself would be | perate and graceful a manner by the hon. 
found pure. In 1848 the most excited and Member for Dungarvan, the general feeling 
disloyal effusions in the Nation newspaper | must be that it was most desirable that so 
were written by students of that College, | important and useful a body of men as 
and yet it would not be fair to accuse| these schoolmasters should be properly 
Trinity College of disloyalty on that ac-| paid. There was in the present Estimates 
count. To another speech, that of the 'a considerable increase for the school- 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, he had listen- | masters, and should it not be found suffi- 
ed with pleasure. The education question | cient he trusted the Government would re- 
in Ireland had arrived at what might be | consider the matter. With regard to the 
called a crisis, and both extremes in that important subject of the system of Irish 
country agreed in expressing a want of | education, he had heard Irish Members say 
confidence in it. He thought the Pro-| that that system had come to such a state 
testant body committed a great mistake in | that it was absolutely necessary that great 
seccding from the national system of edu- | changes in it should be made. However 
cation in Ireland, and if abuses had since that might be, he desired to express his 
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ardent hope that hon. Members would ap- 

roach this great subject to improve, if 
possible, but, at any rate, to preserve and 
perpetuate the system of education which 
had produced such beneficial effeets on Ire- 
Jand. He had always considered it a happy 
cireumstance for Ireland that it possessed 
a system of instruction which, he thought, 
England might envy, and which had given 
to the youth of that nation the inestimable 
blessings of a good and substantial educa- 
tion. He trusted that no Irish Member 
would put that system in peril, though it 
might not be managed in the way he 
thought best. The denominational system 
applied to Ireland would constitute no ade- 
quate means of education. True, the pre- 
sent system had not worked, as a mixed 
system, in that general and universal man- 
ner intended by its projectors ; but, at any 
rate, it had withdrawn the education of the 
people from that polemical state of hos- 
tility between two rival religions which 
would be re-established if the present Na- 
tional system should be destroyed. For 
this reason he was attached to the present 
system, which every year had been doing 
its work in educating the people and in 
purifying the moral atmosphere in Ireland. 
He believed that at the present moment 
there was a better feeling between Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Ireland, and that 
this system of education had a great deal 
to do with that matter. He was sure that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland would attend to this subject with 
the view of removing any well-founded ob- 
jections, but with an earnest determination 
to secure to Ireland the continuance of that 
system of education which had been the 
best present England ever gave to Ireland, 
and the source of the greatest blessings to 
the latter country. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, in regard to 
the question so ably brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan—the in- 
crease of the salaries of the teachers—it 
would be most agreeable to him, and, no 
doubt, it would have been so to his prede- 
cessor in office also, if the inerease in those 
salaries could have been larger ; but let 
the Committee consider the difficulty in 
which those who prepared this Estimate 
were placed. If any one in office wished 
to increase the salaries of persons fall- 
ing within his department, there was an- 
other department to be consulted, namely, 
the Treasury, which, probably, taking a 
general view of the affairs of the country, 
would entertaia a different opinion on the 
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subject. He did not now wish to argue 
against the desirability of increasing the 
small stipends at present enjoyed by the 
teachers, and if, upon consideration, he 
should arrive at the conclusion that an in 
crease should be made in them, he should 
be most happy to endeavour to persuade 
the Treasury to take the same view. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
whole remuneration of the teachers was 
not voted in the Estimates ; the allowance 
was merely in augmentation of the salary 
fixed by the managers of the schools. An 
hon. Member had stated that a consider- 
able number of the teachers in these 
schools had been involved in treasonable 
practices ; but the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone—an able and constant sup- 
porter of the National system in Ireland— 
had given a satisfactory answer to that 
statement. There were between 5,000 
and 6,000 National school teachers in Ire- 
land. Only six were charged with con- 
nection with the Phcenix conspiracy. Two 
were discharged by the magistrates on the 
ground that there was no proof against 
them ; one was summoned as a witness ; 
one was not in the pay of the Board ; in 
the case of another his school was not 
under the Board, and one was convicted. 
He was quite sure, therefore, that no 
charge of disloyalty against the general 
body of the teachers could reasonably 
arise. With respect to the general ques- 
tion of education in Ireland, he must say 
that it was a question of the deepest in- 
terest, and to any suggestions calculated, 
in the opinion of those who made them, to 
render the National system more efficient 
as an instrument of utility, and to endear 
it to the Irish people, it would be his duty 
and pleasure to listen with attention and de- 
ference, come from what quarter they might. 
It was not his desire—quite the contrary— 
to weaken the impression that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were desirous of ad- 
hering tothe utmost in their power to those 
beneficent principles on which this National 
system was founded and had flourished. 
There was hope that if those who dealt 
with this most important question with re- 
gard to the highest interests of Ireland 
dealt with it in that candid, temperate, and 
dispassionate spirit which had characterized 
the late discussions, the question might yet 
be satisfactorily settled. 

It being ten minutes to four o’clock, the 
Chairman quitted the chair, and 

llouse resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee (Supply) read. 
Motion made and Question proposed 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” 


MILITARY DEFENCES OF THE COLONIES. 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Military 
defences of the Colonies, and to the source 
from which those defences are supplied. 
In doing so his object was rather to elicit 
the opinion of the Government and what 
their intentions were, than to offer any 
lengthened observations of his own on the 
subject. The Return which he had moved 
for some time ago of the amount of forces 
in each of our Colonies, and of the amount 
of taxation whioh was borne by each for 
their support, had been laid upon the table 
of the House, but had not yet been circu- 
lated amongst hon. Members; he must, there- 
fore, trust to other sources of information 
which were within his reach, and especially 
to a return which had been ordered on the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes). The ques- 


tion he wished to raise was one of some 


importance—it was how far this country 
should not only supply the colonists with 
troops, but defray the cost of those troops 


within their territories. Of course, if the 
Ilouse were prepared to continue the pre- 
sent system, they could do so; but he be- 
lieved that many hon. Members were not 
acquainted with the nature of the case, 
and he wished them to consider whether 
it was the duty of this island not only 
to furnish out of its limited population 
the greater part of the Colonies with 
troops for their defence, but to pro- 
vide, by heavy taxation, for the greater 
part of the cost which these troops occa- 
sioned. It seemed to him that the very 
reverse was the right principle, as well for 
the interest of the Colonies as for those of 
this country itself; for the principal result 
of the plan now adopted was not only that 
it was needlessly expensive, but that not 
one single colony of the British Empire 
was in a state of adequate defence and 
security in the event of war breaking out. 
England had of late years granted all 
her Colonies self-government, without call- 
ing upon them to satisfy the corollary— 
namely, by undertaking their own defence. 
England had given all her Colonies self- 
government freely and fully; nor in his 
opinion did she regret having done so. She 
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had also abrogated those commercial laws 
by which she had once sought to promote the 
separate interests of her own people, and she 
now treated Imperial and colonial interests 
as one and the same. He would submit a 
few facts to the House. By the returns 
which had been moved for by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Aberdeen it appeared 
that the sum annually expended upon the 
military defence of the Colonies was not 
less than £3,500,000 sterling, whilst the 
amount paid by the Colonies for their local 
defence was only £337,000 per annum ; in 
other words, the proportion of the expen- 
diture borne by the colonists for the de- 
fence of their own territory was but one- 
tenth of the whole. Deducting, however, 
the cost of such merely military stations as 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, the 
Bermudas, Ceylon, and other similar de- 
pendencies, they still demanded -an expen- 
diture of two millions and a half, whilst 
the sum contributed by such Colonies pro- 
per was only £220,000. The proportion, 
therefore, was the same ; the Colonies pro- 
per paying, in round numbers, only one- 
tenth of the cost of their own defence—a 
very inadequate contribution to local defence 
indeed, for such colonies as Australia and 
Canada. But this was not all. There 
was another feature in the case. Of the 
inadequate force maintained for their de- 
fence only one-fourth was composed of 
local militia and police ; the rest consisted 
entirely of Her Majesty’s forces. Then, 
what was the total expenditure for de- 
fences per head of the population? The 
population of the United Kingdom was 
30,000,000, and the total annual taxa- 
tion for the purposes of defence was about 
£30,000,000, or £1 per head of the popu- 
lation. But he would take one of the 
Colonies, and one which told least for his 
argument. He would take Canada, which 
bore more taxation for the purpose than any 
of the other Colonies. Canada paid about 
£40,000 a year in military expenditure. 
Supposing the population of the colony 
was 2,000,000, a resident in this country 
paid fifty times as much as any resident in 
the colony. Moreover, wholly dispropor- 
tioned as was the burden on the Colonies 
of their own defence, or their share in the 
defence of the empire, there was a still 
greater inequality between the distribu- 
tion of the expenditure amongst the Colo- 
nies themselves ; so absurdly unequal was 
it indeed that, he might almost say as.a 
general rule, those who ought to pay the 
least paid most, and those who ought to 
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pay the most paid least. Now, in his 
opinion, those which ought to pay least for 
their own defence were the purely military 
stations ; yet, strange to say, these were 
the colonies which paid most, whilst Canada 
and the Cape of Good Hope had a con- 
siderable number of Queen’s troops for 
which they paid nothing at all ; and it was 
only by a recent arrangement that Australia 
had been ealled upon to contribute any 
portion of the cost of her defences. With 
regard to the last-mentioned colony he 
wished to observe that to his mind the 
despatch of Earl Grey, written in 1849, 
to Sir Charles Fitzroy, then Governor 
of New South Wales, laid down ex- 
actly the principle which ought to go- 
vern us in this matter. The country was 
indebted, however, to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Labouchere) for having 
done his utmost, when Minister, to carry 
out that principle. The principle however 
had been but impectfectly carried out and 
as it were at haphazard. Thus the Aus- 
tralian colonies were not taxed equally 
amongst themselves, and Victoria, for no 
other reason that he could divine except 
that she was richer, was made to pay 50 
per cent more than any other of those 
colonies. Now, this was a state of things 
which ought to be looked into as soon as 
possible. But he should not mind even 
this disproportion, or the absurd anomaly 
of the whole arrangements, if he were satis- 
fied that they had the redeeming merit of 
giving security and proper defence for the 
Colonies. But what after all was the number 
of troops which the system provided for the 
defence of the Colonies. The number of 
troops at home at the present moment was 
about 110,000, including the militia. In 
India we had 85,000 of Her Majesty’s 
troops in addition to the Native army; but in 
all our Colonies put together, our military 
stations and Colonies proper scattered as 
they were all over the globe, how many 
troops were there? Forty-two thousand ; 
or, deducting those which were in Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and the other purely military 
stations, the whole number of troops to 
garrison the vast colonies of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, and all 
our Colonies proper, was 22,000 only. 
What were the consequences ? 
first place the Colonies themselves were 
very insecure. In case of a general war 
any maritime nation that had anything 
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the defence of the Colonies, and perhaps 
it might be absolutely impossible not to 
lose some of them. Probably, too, a gen- 
eral war would oblige us to withdraw our 
troops and leave the Colonies entirely to 
their own defence. What then would be 
the result? How would they muster, at a 
moment’s notice, any forces at all? Had 
not our whole system tended to crush 
everything like a military spirit in the 
colonists, to render them utterly incapa- 
ble of defending themselves, to produce 
a sort of corrupt feeling in their minds 
of dependence upon the mother country, 
and to sacrifice all national spirit for 
the sake of mere pecuniary advantage ? 
He wished to call the attention of the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary espe- 
cially to this subject. In former times the 
noble Lord took considerable part, not only 
as Colonial M‘nister, but as an indepen- 
dent Member of the House, in debates 
upon the question, and with true patriotic 
English spirit, said, over and over again, 
that we could not withdraw troops from our 
Colonies, and that if we did not defend the 
Colonies other nations would be perfectly 
willing to take them from us. In his opinion 
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the cunverse of that proposition would hold 
good, for if we continued to defend the 
Colonies as we now defended them we should 
most assuredly hand them over to foreign 


powers. He contended, in the first place, 
that the present expenditure was excessive, 
for surely that outlay must be excessive 
which led to no satisfactory result. With 
our troops scattered about the Colonies to 
no purpose, when a general war broke out 
we were embarrassed for want of them at 
home ; and were obliged to resort to hiring 
German and Swiss legions. On occasion 
of the last war we all but got into a 
quarrel with the United States of America 
on the subject. We attempted an intrigue 
to enlist American mercenaries, whilst 
sending our own soldiers vice versd to 
America. Another reason against the 
present mode of scattering the troops 
through the Colonies was that, after all, 
| the Queen’s troops were not the best 
adapted for the defence of the Colo- 
nies. The local militia were best acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the country they 
had to defend, and were in all respects, as 
| proved abundantly by the whole history of 
| the American wars, the best adapted for 
| that purpose, while we lost great numbers 





like a power on, not to say command of, | of our best soldiers year after year by send- 
the seas—that was out of the question— jing them to climates where they died in 


would be able to embarrass us greatly in 


hundreds. Then, so long as this system 
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of expenditure was continued, the system | 
of colonial defence was of the most wasteful 

kind ; for the more the troops that were 

sent the richer the colonists became; the 

bribe of commissariat contracts was a con- 

stant premium on local disturbance, while | 
no proper control could be exercised over 

them or over the expense of the military | 
buildings. Let him take the case of that | 
German Legion which, when disbanded at | 
the close of the Russian war, was treated | 
so much better than our own soldiers. 
They were sent over to South Africa as | 
soldiers on half-pay at an expense of a) 
quarter of a million of money, on the un- | 
derstanding that they were never to be. 
placed on full pay unless there was a neces- | 
sity for their employment. The Governor, | 
however, found out that necessity as soon as | 
they were landed, and they had been kept | 
on full pay from that day to this, though the | 
expense had never been audited in this | 
country, nor had the Vote ever been taken 

in this House, but, probably, covered up in | 
some balances had passed in silence with- | 
out acheck. What was the case with the | 
Kaffir wars? Those wars had cost the | 
country millions upon millions, and yet the | 
Imperial Parliament had never seen a/| 
single item of their accounts, which in | 
fact, had never left the colonial closets | 
to this day. The despatch of Lord Grey, | 


to which he had before alluded, was writ- | 
ten at the time of the rebellion in New | 
Zealand, and the object was to induce the | 
Governor of New South Wales (Sir Charles 
Fitzroy) to send a regiment to New Zea- 


land. In that despatch, which was dated 
in March, 1848, Lord Grey stated to that 
Governor how important it was that the 
colony should take upon itself its fair 
share of protection. He was of opinion, 
he said, that a colony which had made so 
much progress in wealth and population as 
that of New South Wales ought to bear its 
share of the expenditure for such purposes, 
and that the smallest contribution it could 
offer was to provide what additional means 
were necessary for its local defences. He 
suggested that the Governor should invite 
the gentlemen of the colony to form artillery 
corps, and he added that, as the colony was 
now in possession of representative institu- 
tions, and while all restrictions on their 
trade were removed, if they did not provide 
accommodation for the troops the troops 
would be removed. He (Mr. Adderley) 
believed that in the first instance the colo- 
nists were inclined to resist these proposi- 
tions, but this significant postseript at the 
Mr, Adderley 
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end of the despatch brought them to their 
senses, and the colonists now provided, as he 
had stated, 50 percent of their own expenses. 
The waste incurred by the present system 
might be shown in another way. No one 
would argue that the mother country ought 
to provide for the internal police of the 
country. The only ground on which the 
presence of the soldiers in the Colonies 
could be justified was the protection they 
afforded them against foreign aggression ; 
but he had already shown that as a de- 
fence against foreign aggression they were 
useless, and in point of fact they were only 
employed for the purposes of internal po- 
lice. He was far from saying that the co- 
lonists ought to bear equally with residents 
in England their share of the military and 
naval expenditure, because for one reason 
they were not represented in this House. 
The body which controlled the policy of 
war ought of course to bear its chief cost. 
But the Colonies were often the cause of 
war, some by their very position were pro- 
vocations of jealousies. At all events, there 
was no reason why they should not bear 
some share both of naval and military 
expenditure, and furnish men for the pur- 
pose of their own defence. His idea was 
that they should bear a share, he would 
not say how much, but one-tenth towards 
the military expenses within their own 
territories (they paid nothing towards the 
naval expenses) was clearly very far short 
of what they ought to contribute. What- 
ever England paid for colonial defence it 
should be a contribution towards the support 
of colonial troops, and not the contribu- 
tion of a part of her own army which she 
wanted at home. He had never heard 
more than two objections to the course he 
now proposed. The one was, that the co- 
lonists would soon assert their entire inde- 
pendence if we ceased to send them troops 
for their defence. He thought that position 
would not bear argument, for what could 
be the value of that dependence upon us 
which was only to be maintained by nursing 
in the minds of our colonists a corrupt and 
enervating system of dependence? He 
believed that in point of fact there was no 
foundation for any such fear, for the spirit 
of loyalty never more pervaded the Colonies 
than since they had been somewhat more 
thrown on their own resourees. This was 
a healthy loyalty—not an interested ser- 
vility. Was there no proof of that during 
the Crimean war, when the Canadians 
offered to raise two regiments at their own 
expense? To this day he had never heard 
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any good excuse why the War Minister had 
rejected the offer. They had further proofs of 
the patriotism of the Colonies in their readi- 
ness to assist both in purse and person to- 
wards the expenditure of the empire during 
the late Russian war. Contributions to the 
Patriotic Fund were obtained from Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, showing the 
pride they felt in sharing in the defence 
of the empire. For his own part, he would 
rather see them independent of the mother 
country at once than retain their present 
corrupting dependence. If the time should 
ever come—and it might happen in their 
own lifetime—when a:Member of the pre- 
sent Royal Family ruled over the country 
with the title and authority of the King 
of Canada, he was convinced that a much 
more healthy relation would exist between 
England and Canada than under the pre- 
sent system, which crippled tle means of 
defence, broke down the martial spirit of 
the people, and burdened this country with 
unnecessary expenditure, wholly valueless 
even for its pretended object. The other 
objection he had heard raised was, that 
Canada was not able to defend itself. 
Now, he would meet that objection with 
only this one fact—that the intelligence, 
the wealth, and the population of Canada, 
were greater now than the intelligence, the 
wealth, and the population of the United 
States, at the time when they established 
their independence, not with the help, 
but against the resistance of this country. 
The militia of Canada had long ago proved 
its efficiency, and that Canada need not de- 
pend upon recruits from England for her own 
security. Imperial and financial, and mili- 
tary interests all demand that the local re- 
sources of the Colonies for their own de- 
fence should be unlocked. He would only 
appeal to the Government whether they 
had considered the present state of things, 
and if so, whether they thought it satis- 
factory, and if they did not, whether they 
were taking any steps with regard to it ? 
If they were, he should be happy to leave 
the matter in their hands; but he wished 
also to give notice, if they were not, he 
should call the immediate attention of the 
House to a matter of this urgent impor- 
tance not a day later than the commence- 
ment of next Session, and move for a Select 
Committee on the subject. 

Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL said, he 
entirely concurred in the remarks of the 
right hon, Gentleman. The question of 
our colonial defences was one of the great- 
est importance, and there was no subject 
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which more deserved the serious considera- 
tion of the House. Ile could state that 
the Australian colonies, with which he was 
best acquainted, viewed with the utmost 
alarm the presence of a large French fleet 
in the South Pacifie Ocean. The French 
already had ten ships on the coast, and. as 
he understood, were about to send five 
more, while we had only five altogether, so 
that they would outnumber us by three to 
one. Then with regard to military force, 
there were only four regiments in the 
eolonies—one in New South Wales, one in 
Van Diemen’s Land, one in New Zealand, 
and one in Victoria. Of these regiments, 
the two on the mainland were employed in 
discharging the duties of internal police. 
While the Russian war was going on the 
regiment was removed from Melbourne to 
escort the gold from the diggings. He 
believed that if the matter were properly 
put to them the colonists would cheerfully 
come forward as a local militia for the pur- 
poses of their own defence. He thought 
this country ought to find them arms and 
ammunition, and they would find the men. 
He thought, also, if we were to send over 
blockships for the defence of the coasts 
that the colonists would man them, which 
he need not say would greatly increase the 
force for colonial defence. The position of 
the colonies in case of war ought to be 
seriously considered. In case of a war 
with Europe they would be sure to be 
attacked, and the colonists argue, that as 
they are no parties to the disturbance of 
the peace of Europe, it is hard that they 
should be attacked. The question arose, 
therefore, whether we were not bound 
either to afford them sufficient protection, 
or to give them their independence, so as to 
free them from any fear of attack from the 
enemies of England. Hedid not say thatthe 
time had come for the independence of the 
Colonies, nor did he believe that the colo- 
nists themselves wished it. There was a 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism in those 
colonies which had increased tenfold since 
they had received free government. He 
believed on a rough guess, that the colonies 
contributed £180,000 to the Patriotic 
Fund, and he knew that the colony of 
Tasmania had contributed at the rate of 
10s. per head from the whole population. 
He instanced that to show the patriotic 
feeling towards this country that was still 
entertained, At any rate it was the duty 
of the mother country to place the de- 
fences of her Colonies in such a condition 
that they should be under no fear of any 
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hostile attacks, or to leave them entirely 
free to adopt their own measures. 

Mr. MARSH said, the seaboard of the 
Australian colonies was so vast that it was 
almost impossible that the troops could be 
provided to defend it. Such troops would 
be of very little use against external 
attack, and nothing was so unlikely as in- 
ternal trouble among a population so pros- 
perous and wealthy, unless the Govern- 
ment were very badly administered indeed. 
At present nothing could exceed their 
loyalty, and he thought that the advant- 
ages which the Colonies derived from their 
connection with Great Britain were even 
greater than those derived from it by the 
latter, seeing that they had nothing to pay 
either for armaments or diplomacy. With 
regard to the naval forces on the Australian 
coast, the British Navy would be as ne- 
cessary there for the protection of British 
commerce as if Australia were indepen- 
dent. Almost every ship in the ports of 
that colony belonged to British subjects, 
and was insured at Lloyd’s or in some 
other part of the United Kingdom, so that 
the colony would not be the losers if those 
ships were captured. The naval force on 
that coast was, therefore, an imperial ques- 
tion, but he maintained that to the land 
defences a very different principle applied. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he rose 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given notice. He had given notice of that 
Motion fully a month back, and it was only 
at the instance of the Secretary of State 
for War that he had so long postponed 
bringing it forward. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR (who had 
given notice that he would cail the at- 
tention of the House to the undefended 
state of the coast between Weymouth and 
Southampton) said, he rose to order. He 
was unaware that the last subject had been 
disposed of, and as his notice was placed 
immediately afterwards on the paper he 
believed that he had precedence of the 
hon. and gallant General. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion be- 
fore the House was that he should now 
leave the chair, and the hon. and gallant 
Officer, having risen to submit another Re- 
solution, was rightly in possession of the 
House. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he should 
not trouble the House with many observa- 
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tions in support of his Motion, as he under- 
stood the Government intended to assent 
to the appointment of this Commission. It 
was hardly possible to ment’cn at the pre- 
sent moment a subject of greater impor- 
tance than the state of the national de- 
fences. Some persons thought the expen- 
diture on th's head was far too great, while 
others believed our means of deferce were 
still far from sufficient. Great were the 
differences of opinion which existed, and 
he thought some attempt ought to be made 
to inquire into the real facts of the case. 
For his own part, he was sorry to say 
that he did not think this most impor- 
tant matter had been gone into by the 
present or by former Governments as it 
deserved to have been. The present 
Government, it was true, were hardly 
yet scated at their bureaux, and with re- 
gard to the late Ministry he quite con- 
curred with the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in thinking that the 
bright spot in their administration had been 
their efforts to maintain the maritime forces 
of the country. He trusted that those exer- 
tions would be continued, and he believed 
this would be the case, for he had every 
confidence in the judgment and ability of 
the noble Duke now at the head of the 
Admiralty. Vast interests were concern- 
ed in this inquiry. The value of the com- 
merece which every year went into or 
passed from our ports was, he believed, 
about £350,000,000; and if any disagree- 
ment arose between this and any foreign 
country, such as to endanger these vast 
interests, what terrible ruin must result to 
all classes of the population of England. 
To dwell on this momentous consideration 
would be superfiuous, And as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert) ap- 
peared disposed to assent to the Motion, 
it would, in fact, only be necessary now to 
submit it to the House :— 


Defences— Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, — 

“ To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘in 
the opinion of this House, taking into considera- 
tion the relations existing between some of the 
great Military Powers of the Continent, it is ad- 
visable that a Commission be appointed consisting 
of Civilians and Military and Naval Officers, to 
inquire into and collect information concerning 
the present condition of our National Defences ; 
to ascertain what improvements may be made 
therein in order to ensure the utmost efficiency 
combined with economy, and to report thereon to 
Her Majesty’s Government instead thereof.” 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he then 
rose, pursuant to notice, to call the atten- 
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tion of the House to the undefended state 
of the coast between Weymouth aud South- 


been incurred by the Government for the 
construction of 30 line-of-battle ships, that 
portion of shores to which his Motion re- 
lated—or rather that which lay between 
Weymouth and the Needles, which lay 
opposite to Cherbourg, and which in case 
of attack would be found the most acces- 
sible to an invading force, had been !eft 
without any adequate means of protection. 
It had not, however, been left thus unde- 
fended in former times, for he found on 
reference to a map, which bore the date of 
1765, that no less than five or six batteries 
were then erected along that part of the 
coast. As an illustration of the danger 
which might arise from leaving things in 
their present state, he might mention that 
while Pool, the borough which he had the 
honour to represent, was sixty miles from 
Cherbourg, it was atadistance of thirty miles 
from Weymouth, and that in case of a hos- 
tile attack the fleet which might be situated 
at the latter place could hardly be brought 
up in sufficient time to be of much service 
in keeping off the invading force. He 
should, therefore, urge the Government to 
turn their attention to the subject, and to 
allay, if possible, any feeling of panic which 
might have arisen in the public mind by 
placing themselves in a position to proclaim 
to the country that they were prepared for 
every emergency. He might add, that it 
seemed to him desirable that inasmuch as 
it was difficult to establish rifle corps in 
maritime towns gunboats should be employ- 
ed along the coast—a large number might, 
for instance, be drafted from Portsmouth 
to the point in questioi—in working the 
rifled cannon placed on board, which as 
well as batteries erected at different points 
on the shore, volunteers from these towns, 
who would not be found disposed to join 
rifle corps, might with advantage be em- 
ployed. Nor would the gunboats them- 
selves be worse in their condition from 
being kept in the water than hauled upon 
slips as at present. He should, above all 
things, recommend his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War not to rest satisfied 
with imperfect information on so important 
& question as the state of our defences, 
Hon. Members were no doubt aware that 
some time ago the Government of Belgium 
stated that the defences of Antwerp were 
in a perfectly efficient condition, and that 
they had gone to great expense to attain 
that object. 
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| Committee, which had been moved for by 
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It had, however, turned out, | 
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the good will which the Government had 
exhibited had not availed to secure the end 
which they had in view, and which they 
imagined they had accomplished. It was, 
therefore, he maintained, the duty of his 
right hon. Friend to take nothing on trust, 
but to examine into the subject for himself, 
and to see that no part of the country was 
left without adequate means of defence. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I have 
got, Sir, a somewhat multifarious number 
of questions to which to reply. I shall 
commence by answering those which have 
been put to me by my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Adderley), in the greater 
portion of whose observations I must say I 
entirely concur. My attention was some 
time ago called to the subject of the pay- 
ments by different colonies towards their 
own defence, and I confess it is scarcely 
possible to conceive anything more capri- 
cious or, I may say, unreasonable than the 
varying proportions in which those pay- 
ments are made. The Government of the 
mother country sends troops to the Colo- 
nies for the purposes either of defence or 
of internal police. So far as the first 
object is concerned, they have some sort 
of claim to ask her to bear a share of their 
military expenditure, inasmuch as she arro- 
gates to herself the settlement of all ques- 
tions of peace and war, and their interests 
may suffer as the result of the policy 
which she chooses to pursue. That is a doc- 
trine which, however, may be pushed too 
far, because if the prospects of a colony are 
injured by war she enjoys all the advan- 
tages of being placed under the protection 
of a powerful State in time of peace. 
These observations apply not only to colo- 
nies which have great wealth, but to those 
garrisons which belong to us in the Medi- 
terranean and whose strength makes their 
possession coveted by other nations. Now, 
with respect to the question of the main- 
tenance of troops in our Colonies for the 
purposes of police, I must say I think such 
a course is one which is indefensible. We 
at home pay our military and police expen- 
diture : the one out of the proceeds of 
Imperial taxation, the other out of local 
rates. That is a distinction which ought, 
in my opinion, to be as far as possible 
maintained in our Colonies. The question, 
however, is beset with difficulties, but, 


before I proceed to state the views of the 


Government with respect to it, I shall 
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quote, for the information of the House, 
from a document which I hold in my hand, 
the proportion in which the mother country 
and the Colonies pay for the defence of the 
latter. In the case of the North American 
colonies, £441,539 are paid by Great 
Britain, and only £21,811 by these colo- 
nies; the greater portion of that sum being 
paid by Canada. For Australia the Home 
Government pays £228,000, the colonies 
themselves £156,000, to the payment 
of which amount Victoria“is the prin- 
cipal contributor. We have, however, 
entered into arrangements with them which 
I think ought to be extended to other colo- 
nies, and in accordance with which the 
colonists pay a certain allowance out of 
their local funds, and confer several advan- 
tages on the troops in the way of procuring 
provisons for four companies ; their agree- 
ment being to maintain entirely at their 
own charge any troops which they may 
require above that number. The result is 
that we do not receive from those colonists 
such pressing solicitations for an increase 
of military strength as we do from other 
quarters, while the relations which exist 
between them and us are placed upon a 
much sounder footing. For our colonies 
in the Mediterranean we pay £958,000, 
while there is a sum of £30,560 expended 
by them; but then it must be remem- 
bered that, being great military garri- 
sons, it is of the utmost importance for 
our interests that their defence should be 
adequately provided for. On the West 
Indies we lay out £432,000, while the 
colonists themselves pay not more than 
£6,000. In our colonies in the East, 
Mauritius, and Hong Kong, our expendi- 
ture for defensive purposes is £280,000, 
while they expended £91,000, The Cape 
of Good Hope cost us £635,000, while 
a sum of £29,000 is all that the colonists 
contribute. The last mentioned is, I must 
say, one of the strongest instances of that 
disproportion to which I have referred. My 
right hon. Friend, in alluding to the Cape 
of Good Hope, spoke of the German Le- 
gion which was sent out there, and of 
which he says he has for a long time 
heard nothing. I am sorry to have to 
state that I cannot say as much, for 
the War Department has of late had re- 
peated solicitations addressed to it in con- 
nection with that body. I hold in my hand 
a statement which I have received from the 
Treasury, and which involves a claim for a 
large sum of money, inasmuch as Sir G. 
Grey has kept the troups of the German 
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Legion in pay from the time of their ar- 
rival in the Cape of Good Hope until the 
present day. A considerable portion of 
those troops, it is true, volunteered to go 
to India, but a large number of them was 
left behind, and the expense of the mainte- 
nance of such a body is very great. With- 
out, however, going further into this point, 
I shall state to the right hon. Gentleman 
the course we have taken. It is quite true 
that if there were only one party to the 
bargain, we by an Imperial Act could easily 
overrule the intentions and feelings of the 
colonists by laying down some law which 
would settle once for all the proportions 
upon which this expenditure for military 
purposes should be based. But this must 
be made matter of negotiation and mutual 
understanding between the mother country 
and the several colonies. They have the 
great advantage of distance and the great 
advantage of passive resistance, and there- 
fore I do not feel very sanguine of an early 
and effective inroad upon the system which 
now exists. But it ought, nevertheless, 
not to be neglected, and at the present 
moment there is a Committee sitting upon 
the subject, consisting of Mr. G. A, Ha- 
milton (Treasury), Mr. Godly, who is well 
known to my hon. Friend, and Mr. T. F. 
Elliot (Colonial Office). The instructions 
which have been given to those gentlemen 
are, to ascertain the gross expenses of mi- 
litary defences for the five years 1853-7 
inclusive; the proportions borne by colonial 
Governments ; in what colonies they are 
necessary for Imperial or colonial purposes 
or both; to lay down the principle upon 
which the expenses ought to be apportion- 
ed; and to state the best mode of carrying 
that object into effect. As I have before 
said, the Government are most anxious to 
pursue this course. The Duke of New- 
castle enters warmly into the matter; but, 
I repeat, that owing to the distance and 
the great power of resistance, I am not 
sanguine as to an early or uniform settle- 
ment, although I am sure every exertion 
will be made to place the matter upon 4 
more satisfactory footing than at present. 
With respect to the questions raised by 
my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir De Lacy 
Evans) and by the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Danby Seymour), let me say, with 
regard to the last, that the subject of the 
defence in case of attack of the coast of 
England has not escaped the notice of the 
Government. My predecessor appointed 
committees of officers to make a minute 
examination of the whole coast, and those 
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Engineer officers prepared plans with great | dockyards show an amount of care, minute- 
accuracy and great skill. We thought it /ness, and skill which does great credit to 
most important that those officers should | the Engineer officers, and it is not that 
be made thoroughly familiar with the topo- | the Government have the slightest distrust 
graphical and physical nature of the coast | in the skill and ability of those officers that 
of Great Britain, but I am afraid it is im- | they have come to the conclusion to appoint 
possible to attempt to fortify as against an | a mixed Commission of civilians and naval 
enemy every portion of the whole coast. | and military officers—not too large a num- 
You might by attempting it fritter away} ber, but a few whose names will carry 
an enormous sum of money. To place! weight with the publie—to whom to sub- 
batteries and guns, with no men to serve/mit the plans which we have for these 
the guns, would place the country in a| fortifications, asking them to reconsider 
worse position than if you did nothing at|them, and give us advice as to which 
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all. I only hope that the House and every 
individual Member will recollect that it is 
impossible the whole of the sea-board can 
be put in a state of fortification, and that 
the attention of the Government must, in 
the first instance at any rate, be turned to 
the defence of those great ports and ar- 
senals in which we have all our materials of 
war, in which we have the means of repro- 
ducing materials of war, and which, I am 
sorry to say, are not in that forward state 
of defence at the present moment which 1 
could wish. The gallant Officer proposes 
a Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, taking into 
consideration the relations existing between some 
of the great Military Powers of the Continent, it is 
advisable that a Commission be appointed, consist- 
ing of Civilians and Military and Naval Officers, 
to inquire into and collect information concerning 
the present condition of our National Defences ; to 
ascertain what improvements may be made therein 
in order to insure the utmost efficiency combined 
with economy ; and to report thereon to Ller Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” 


I can offer the gallant Officer the substance 
of his Motion, but not the Motion itself. If 
you pass this Resolution, in the first place 
there is an end of Supply, and then, again, 
I rather object to the words which point to 
the relations existing between some of the 
great military Powers of the Continent. 
From the first moment when I came into 
office I turned my attention to the subject, 
which is one of considerable anxiety to the 
Government, and I mentioned, during the 
discussion on the Estimates, that it ap- 
peared that the system by which we were 
proceeding with certain works was a 
very doubtful policy, as for any effectual 
purpose of defence they ought to be finish- 
ed as rapidly as possible. Either the 
gallant Officer or the hon. Member said he 
thought the War Department had not paid 
attention to the subject, and had not con- 
fidence in the scientific advice which they 
had at their command. Now, I find that 
these plans of defence of the arsenals and 








should be first proceeded with, and to 
suggest any alterations or extensions which 
they may think necessary, but not, of 
course, to start a fresh theory, and render 
useless the expenditure of public money 
already incurred. I believe that is neces- 
sary, and it is necessary for this reason— 
that if this House is to be called upon to 
vote very large sums, or if the Govern- 
ment think fit to apply very large sums 
voted by the House, it is essential that 
public confidence should be obtained, and 
that the country should be perfectly satis- 
fied that the works on which the expendi- 
ture is to be made have been perfectly well 
eonsidered, and will be adequate as far as 
possible for the purpose intended. It is 
therefore the intention of the Government 
to appoint a Commission such as is de- 
scribed by the gallant Officer. I trust that 
in a few days, when the names come out, 
they will be deemed guarantees to the 
public that the Government is honestly 
pledged to getting the best advice in their 
power as to the plans upon which great 
works are to be carried on at a more rapid 
pace than has hitherto been the case, so 
that when completed the country may feel 
confidence that our arsenals, which contain 
the means of reproduction of great mari- 
time and military defences, are in such a 
state that we need be under no alarm of a 


‘successful attack by any enemy under any 


circumstances whatever. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, he had to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for War for the manner in which he 
had treated the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman below him (Mr. Adderley). He 
was not aware when he read the notice 
what was the particular purport of the 
Motion, on account of the manner in which 
it was worded, and he confessed that he 
listened to the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman with a great deal of 
anxiety as to whether he understood it 
rightly, and whether the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman would be misunderstood on the 
other side of the water. The right hon. 
Gentleman, as far as he could gather from 
his observations, appeared to question the 
expediency of having troops in British 
North America. He hoped he might be 
permitted to make a few remarks upon 
that subject, because the whole of his life 
had been spent there. It was said that 
the colonists ought to defend themselves. 
Be it so. It was not the first time they 
had done it, and they were able to do it 
again. But at the same time there was 
a reciprocal duty as well as a mutual 
interest—on the one part, loyal and obe- 
dient attachment to this country, and on 
the other protection. It was said that 
the militia of the colony ought to be or- 
ganized. He was proud to say that it had 
been organized, and in the war of 1812 
with the United States, with very trifling 
assistance from this country, for her troops 
were wanted elsewhere, the militia of 
Canada turned out, and the whole force of 
the United States was not sufficient to 
make any impression upon them, Again, 
when Lord Seaton by that very extraordi- 
nary manner in which he governed Canada 
produced rebellion—not in Nova Scotia, 
for in Nova Scotia there never was rebel- 
lion, but in other parts—it was the native 
troops, under the command of Sir A. 
M‘Nab and Sir F. Bond Head, who drove 
out the Yankee sympathizers and the 
French rebels. The same ihing could be 
done again, but the very knowledge that 
England would protect the country in time 
of need was a protection of itself. If it 
were announced that the troops would be 
withdrawn, and the colonies of British 
North America must protect themselves, it 
would lead to trouble with their neigh- 
bours ; while the very knowledge that a 
great country like England, with a large 
army and a powerful fleet, was willing to 
take them under its wing, was a protection 
against the most powerful neighbour they 
had to fear, if fear were not a word inap- 
plicable to the case. If the troops were 
withdrawn, what did they want with the 
colonies? Let them give the colonies 
under those circumstances their indepen- 
dence. They did not ask or want it, and 
would receive it with regret; but the colo- 
nists were men of English extraction, and 
would say, ‘‘ If you are come to the con- 
dition of Rome, and you must gather your 
legions from the extremities of your empire, 
give us our independence and leave us, and 
we will say God speed and protect you as 
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in the olden time.”” But when hon. Mem. 
bers talked of the militia and governing 
the colonies, England did not govern, but 
misgoverned then. England did not man- 
age their affairs, but mismanaged them, 
What had occurred with regard to the 
militia within the last three or four years ? 
Why, that a boy of 15 or 16 years of 
age, at Eton or one of the public schools, 
was made a colonel of the militia of Nova 
Scotia. Was the appointment of a boy, 
who was learning his Latin and Greek 
grammar in this country, over the heads 
of old men in the colony, because it would 
give the boy rank hereafter, likely to en- 
courage the militia to turn out? In his 
opinion, it was turning the whole thing 
into ridicule. These were the blessings 
they enjoyed and the encouragement they 
received, What had the colonies to do 
with an European war? Their ships were 
plundered on the high seas, their sailors 
were impressed in their towns, and the 
enemy’s ships were in all their coves and 
creeks, watching for their homeward-bound 
ships. The quarrel was not one of theirs. 
When this country undertook to govern 
the colonies, and when it made laws suit- 
able for itself, well and good; but Parlia- 
ment ought, at least, to ask the colonies 
whether the same laws were suited to their 
condition. When they gave to America 
the coasting trade of this country, what 
right had they to include in their gift 
the coasting trade of any of the Colonies— 
what right had they to permit the Ameri- 
cans to extend under the term ‘‘ coasting 
trade,”’ the trade from Boston, round 
South America, to California? Yet that 
was one of their acts, and it was one 
that had almost ruined the shipping of 
the North American colonies. Look 
at the extent and feeling of those colo- 
nies. They contained 4,000,000 intelli- 
gent, loyal and patriotic men. They made 
an offer of two regiments for the Crimea, 
and one of their regiments was now 
in this country. The sympathies of the 
colonies were still further evinced in the 
legislative grants and subscriptions for 
the Patriotic Fund and the Indian Mutiny 
Fund, of the distribution of which latter 
fund he was one of the managers. He did 
not recollect all the figures, but from the 
Australian colonies alone £70,000 were re- 
ceived in subscriptions and grants. These 
were circumstances on which to found the 
consideration that if Great Britain were to 
withdraw her legions the colonies ought to 
have fair notice. He was glad that the 
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right hon. Gentleman had given so proper 
an answer to the question put to him, and 
that his answer would go out to the colo- 
nies. If this country were to withdraw 
her troops, let there be an understanding 
how and when they were to be withdrawn. 
He had had the satisfaction of bringing 
before the late Secretary of the Colonies a 
plan by which it would not be necessary to 
keep a single soldier in Canada. If that 
chain of railways which ran from Halifax 
to New Brunswick were completed by the 
construction of a small portion to Quebec, 
in twelve days, and at any season of the 
year, the Government of this country could 
send as many troops as they liked to Ca- | 
nada, and they need not keep a single | 
soldier in that country. He was glad the | 
discussion had taken this turn, and he was 
gratified that the Secretary for War had 
answered the question which had been put 
to him in so conciliatory and statesmanlike 
a manner. 

Mr. LORSMAN said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction that the Secretary of 
State for War assented to some extent to 
his hon. and gallant Friend’s proposal for 
a Commission. For if that House were 
called on to vote a large sum of money 
they would do it all the more readily if its 
expenditure were recommended by a Com- 
mission that commanded public confidence. | 
He wished therefore to suggest that the 
official element should be introduced in this 
Commission as sparingly as possible, if 
even it were not excluded altogether, since 
one of its most important functions would 
be to review the proceedings that had al- 
ready taken place under oflicial authority. 
It would also be desirable to secure an 
early report, and a limit ought, he thought, 
to be put to the period at which the first 
report should be made. He did not see 
why the first report—not the final report, 
but embodying the main recommendations 
of the Commission—should not be made 
within three months. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was out of 
the question to attempt to fortify our coasts 
so as to prevent an enemy from landing. 
The only fortifications required were those 
that were necessary for the protection of 
our ships and arsenals. To build batteries 
along the coast for the enemy to land 
under was absurd. There was no doubt 
an enemy possessed greater facilities for 
landing and for the transport and embarka- 
tion of troops than he ever had before, 
and there were many points along the 
coast on which an enemy would have no 
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great difficulty in landing. He agreed 
with General Shaw Kennedy that we should 
not be safe until we had such an internal 
foree upon our own soil as would defeat 
and destroy any enemy that might gain a 
landing. If that were so, the Commission 
about to be appointed ought to recommend 
what amount of internal land force we ought 
always to maintain—how many troops of 
the line, how many militia, and how many 
volunteers we required, so as to be always 
in a state of perfect security. For a nation 
containing 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 male 
adults to be in a perpetual panic of an in- 
vasion of 100,000 or 200,000 men was a 
scandal and a burlesque. We ought always 
to be in such a condition that any army 
that was likely to obtain a landing would 
be certain to be defeated and destroyed. 
The Commission might make a valuable 
report, which would facilitate the proceed- 
ings of the Government in that House, and 
carry more weight than any statements on 
mere departmental authority that might be 
made in Committee of Supply. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he hoped that the return alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), 
which was rather a complicated one, would 
be laid on the table on Friday. Thenoble 
Duke at the head of the Colonial Office 
would, he was confident, give his best con- 
sideration to the views expressed by the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite ; but there 
was another side to the question, as they 
had heard from the distinguished colonist 
whom they were all glad to see in the 
House, and who was a brilliant representa- 
tive of the truly British spirit of the colo- 
nial subjects of this country. He thought 
that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) 
had struck a fair balance between imperial 
views and the colonial side of the question, 
which had been so candidly and temperately 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Haliburton). It must be remembered 
that the Home Government had to deal 
with a great number of communities scat- 
tered all over the world, differing in age, 
in means, resources, in the liability to at- 
tack, and the necessity for defence, and it 
was, therefore, impossible to adopt one 
uniform system in dealing with them all, 
In many of these cases, too, the Home 
Government had not to deal with colonies 
subject to their absolute authority, but had 
to negotiate with Governments possessing 
representative institutions and capable of 
acting in a great degree independently of 
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the Home Government. The only mode | 
in which the Imperial Government could | 
in some cases act was by refusing to send 
British troops to particular colonies, or by 
saying they would withdraw the troops now 
there unless the colony paid for their main- 
tenance. He did not deny, however, that 
there were occasions on which that power 
of withdrawal should be put in force by 
the British Minister for the Colonies ; but 
it was no trivial responsibility to undertake. 
He could not therefore promise that that 
power would be used in any general way. 
At the same time, great weight would be 
given to the views which had been put for- 
ward, and the Government would endeavour 
to alter the heavy balance which existed 
on the side of the mother country in re- 
spect of the outlay incurred upon the 
Colonies. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he was glad to hear 
the Government intended to appoint a Com- 
mission of the kind indicated by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for War ; but 
some doubt appeared to exist in the House 
as to the extent of the powers to be con- 
ferred upon it. He hoped that the Com- 


mission contemplated would have for its 
object an inquiry not merely into the stone 
and mortar question, but into the whole 


subject of the national defences—to deter- 
mine the number of men, both of the regu- 
lar army and the militia, which it was es- 
sential we should have in this country as 
a& permanent force, available at all times ; 
what was the number of ships and sailors 
it was necessary to maintain as a perma- 
nent available naval force ; and what forti- 
fications were indispensably requisite for 
the defence of the kingdom. Such was 
the scope of the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir De Lacy Evans) and 
he thought it desirable that it should be 
so extended that we should no longer be 
liable, as we were now, to a constantly re- 
curring state of panic, which was fast be- 
coming chronic, and which was unworthy 
a great nation. We ought, on the con- 
trary, to be in a position which would ren- 
der us independent alike of the friendship 
or the enmity of all or any of the poten- 
tates of Europe. We ought to know, as 
Englishmen, that whatever steps were ne- 
cessary to obtain the security of this coun- 
try had been adopted; and he thought that 
the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into these matters would be the best means 
to attain that object. If that Commission 
should report that.a certain number of men, 
a certain number of ships, and certain mi- 
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litary organizations, were required for this 
purpose, he hoped that the House, when it 
came to consider the Estimates, would not 
seek to reduce them, but merely be watch- 
ful that the money which they voted was 
well applied to the purposes of the country, 
That object he conceived would be better 
attained by the Commission proposed by his 
hon. and gallant Friend than that contem- 
plated by the Government. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he also ap- 
proved of the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, but he thought it was impossible that 
such a Commission could determine the 
exact number of troops, militia, ships, or 
artillery necessary for the defence of this 
country, inasmuch as the defensive force 
ought always to be proportioned to the 
force of other countries from time to time, 
and have regard to the varying state of 
European polities. Nor could he agree in 
the notion that there was a ‘‘:chronie state 
of panic’’ in England; at the same time 
there was no doubt a feeling that because 
of the great military power existing on the 
Continent it was necessary that this coun- 
try should be placed in such a state that 
if any state of cireumstances of an ad- 
verse nature should arise, rendering re- 
monstrances on the part of England neces- 
sary, she should be able to make those re- 
monstrances with due weight and without 
any apprehension as to their result. THe 
hoped the Commission contemplated by the 
Government would be so constituted as to 
earry weight in the country as well among 
military men as civilians, and that they 
would not incur expenditure of a kind cal- 
culated rather to retard the work of na- 
tional defence than to carry it out on a 
satisfactory footing. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he wished 
to remind the House that the word fortifi- 
eation did not occur in his Motion. Of 
course he quite felt the total absurdity of 
any attempt to fortify the whole of the 
English coast ; but he thought the Com- 
mission should take a comprehensive view 
of all that was necessary to our national 
defences. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Whatever 
may be the views of the House as tu the 
constitution of the Commission announeed 
by my right hon. Friend, its appointment 
is a question of very great importance. I 
do not think there will be any advantage in 
adding to its inquiries, so as to make them 
of a larger character than those which have 
been indicated by my right hon. Friend. 
In the first place, it would so extend the 
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range of the inquiries as to postpone the 
report for a period longer than is desirable, 
and at the same time would embarrass the 
proceedings of the Commission. I hope, 
therefore, that my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) will be satisfied with 
the statement which has been made by my 
right hon. Friend, and will not press his 
Motion to a division, seeing that his object 
is accomplished by the course proposed by 
the Government. I am anxious to state, 
that in my opinion the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman)—that the Com- 
mission should be instructed to enter upon 
a larger range of inquiry, and to consider 
what should be the amount of the naval 
and military force necessary for the defence 
of this country—is an inquiry of a totally 
different nature from that to which the 
Commission of my right hon. Friend is in- 
tended to apply; and, moreover, that it is 
not a proper subject for inquiry by Com- 
mission. The inquiries of the Commission 
will be directed to the permanent works 
which are essential and necessary for the 
defence of the different dockyards and 
other places of a like nature. These once 
ascertained, the works when constructed 
will form part of the permanent defences 


of the country, and as such will not vary ; 
but the inquiry suggésted as to the proper 
amount of naval and military force to be 
kept up, is a matter which must depend 
upon the Government of the day, and for 


which they are responsible. This must 
necessarily vary from year to year, accord- 
ing to the varying cireumstances of this 
and other countries. This inquiry differs 
essentially from that as to the permanent 
works, I hope, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman will not embarrass our 
proceedings by pressing his views upon the 
subject. The inquiry has necessarily oe- 
cupied the attention of the Government, 
but the result arrived at in one year may 
differ considerably from that which may be 
come to in another. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not agree 
that the Commission proposed by the Go- 
vernment would in the least meet the views 
of the gallant Officer (Sir De Lacy Evans). 
The inquiry into the best mode of fortify- 
ing the dockyards was, from its very na- 
ture, but a small portion of the great ques- 
tion which the gallant Officer wished to have 
investigated, and involved merely an en- 
gineering investigation as to the best mode 
of defending particular places. The corps 
of engineers was maintained expressly for 
the purpose of designing and carrying out 
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a system of inland fortification, and he 
could not conceive what necessity existed 
for the appointment of a special Commis- 
sion with regard to a subject which the en- 
gincers, who were maintained at such great 
expense, were peculiarly competent to deal 
with. What the gallant General desired 
was the appointment of a Commission to 
consider the whole system of defence pro- 
posed for this country, not with regard 
to the maintenance of the naval and mili- 
tary services for purposes of aggressive 
war, for the strength of these must de- 
pend on the circumstances under which 
the war was to be carried on. The 
point which the country was interested in 
knowing, and which the gallant General 
desired to elicit by this investigation, was 
the extent at which the ordinary defences 
of the country in time of peace were to be 
fixed—and, likewise, that some assurance 
might be given that the military and naval 
preparations were such as would protect 
them against any sudden invasion from 
abroad. In short, it was desired to know 
what ought to be the minimum force main- 
tained in time of peace, and what should 
be the nature of that minimum force. Un- 
fortunately the strength and efficiency of 
the army had heretofore been considered 
as separate and distinct from that of the 
navy ; whereas they were in fact so closely 
connected that the question of the minimum 
of the one necessarily affected the other. 
They should therefore be treated as one in 
regard to the primary object for which they 
were maintained. The object on which 
the people of this country desired first to 
be satisfied, when they turned their minds 
to the subject of the defences, was as to 
the sufficiency of the fleet to protect them 
from invasion. Those who were peculiarly 
competent to inform them, such as the gal- 
lant Admiral (Sir Charles Napier), asserted 
that the navy was entirely insufficient to 
defend this country against aggression from 
a neighbouring State. The object of this 
Commission with regard to the navy would 
be to ascertain the minimum that could 
with safety be maintained both in ships 
and in men. Some persons entertained 
the idea that an abundant supply of seamen 
was always to be obtained in time of need 
from the great commercial marine, and 
that they might therefore have in the navy 
great numbers of boys and comparatively 
few able seamen; but if they looked a 
little farther it would perhaps be found 
that it would be exceedingly difficult in 
ease of war to withdraw from the merean- 
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tile marine any very large supply of sailors 
without so entirely disarranging that ser- 
vice, and creating such a grievance to the 
commercial interests that an outery would 
be raised which would render it almost im- 
practicable to man the navy at the expense 
of the commercial marine. The gallant 
Admiral therefore had raised the question 
how far it was expedient that the sailors 
who were maintained in time of peace 
should be all able-bodied seamen—thus 
affording a basis which could at any time 
be increased by boys and less efficient 
sailors; and he confessed that he had never 
heard that question satisfactorily answered. 
It was always avoided by the Admiralty, 
and never dealt with in a satisfactory man- 
ner. It was, however, a question pecu- 
liarly fitted for the consideration of such a 
Commission as that proposed. Inthe same 
way there were many questions connected 
with the Army that called for inquiry, and 
these should also be intrusted to the con- 
sideration of this Commission. Thus it 
was most desirable to inquire whether, in- 
dependent of the Navy, the Army was 
capable of being placed on a footing which 
would repel invasion. Where, he would 
ask, was the utility of maintaining a force 
of 80,000 men if they were liable to have 
200,000 brought against them, unless they 
had sufficient means of reinforcing their 
army to an extent that would render it 
equal to the force by which it might be at- 
tacked? Experience showed that what- 
ever might be the strength of an army in 
time of peace, unless the means existed of 
replenishing its ranks in time of war, it 
very soon came to an end, and the result 
was the same whether it were victorious or 
vanquished. The career of the great Na- 
poleon showed that after all his brilliant 
victories he was compelled to succumb 
to the forces opposed to him, from the 
fact that they were constantly being rein- 
forced, whilst his own army at last failed to 
receive accessions in any sufficient number. 
The question of maintaining in this country 
a military reserve, such as would render 
the standing army, whatever its amount, 
really effective for the purposes of national 
defence, was one of thie first importance. 
It was a question which succeeding Go- 
vernments had never dealt with, and never 
attempted to deal with. There were many 
other subjects which required investigation 
to place the country in a satisfactory state 
not for aggressive, but for defensive warfare, 
and the adoption of some plan by which, 
though it might be impossible to fix a num- 
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ber at which the army and navy shouid 
under all circumstances be kept, these ser- 
vices might yet be placed on such a footing 
as would give confidence to the people ; 
and, what was still more important, would 
satisfy them that the enormous sums which 
they were called on year by year to vote 
were really applied to some practical and 
useful purposes. Because it was a melan- 
choly thing to be told, after the expendi- 
ture of so many millions for successive years, 
that the army and navy were almost useless 
without an additional and very large ex- 
penditure, and that whenever the least 
doubt or danger existed, the whole work 
had nearly to be recommenced. It was 
his belief that if a proper system had been 
observed, the services would have been 
organized on a better, more effectual 
and more economical footing, and that re- 
sults of a far more satisfactory character 
would have been arrived at. Looking how- 
ever, at the circumstances in which we were 
placed, he thought the investigations of the 
Commissioners should take a wider range 
than was proposed by the Government. 
Mr. HORSMAN said, that in explana- 
tion he wished to say that he had not pro- 
posed that the force should not vary from 
year to year, but that there should be a 
minimum established below which the force 
in this country should never be reduced. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he rose 
to move that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that she 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the manage- 
ment of Greenwich Llospital. He was 
sorry to learn that the Government intend- 
ed to oppose his Motion. He was at aloss 
to know why it should ve opposed ; for if 
there were abuses in the institution they 
should be corrected ; and if there were 
none, the Government would then have 
a great triumph over him for having 
brought forward a Motion which was en- 
tirely useless. He believed that there were 
great faults in the management of Green- 
wich Hospital ; and if ever there was a 
time when they should Jook into the matter 
and see that the seamen in that establish- 
ment got the same justice as the officers, 
now was that time. All the officers re- 
ceived their salary and their half-pay as 
well, and it was extremely hard that the 
seamen were not treated in the same way. 
The Governor had a pension of £300 a year 
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for the loss of his leg; and the other officers 
had pensions for their wounds, and it was 
quite just that they should. But if a poor 
seaman lost an arm or a leg and went into 
Greenwich Hospital his pension was taken 
away from him, and he only received the 
maintenance given to a man who had served 
a certain number of years. Now surely 
this was not fair play. The House would 
be astonished when he read a calculation 
which he had made in respect of Green- 
wich Hospital, which showed that the 
salaries of officers came to £25,598 10s. 
a year, whilst the sum spent in the main- 
tenance of all the pensioners was only 
£33,163. The first thing he asked was 
that the common sailor in Greenwich Hos- 
pital should retain his pension for his 
wounds. It was not fair that a man who 
had received no wounds should receive the 
same advantages as one who had lost in 
the service of his country one or, perhaps, 
two of his limbs. At present a pensioner 
got a shilling a week only to amuse himself 
with. It was quite true that he was clothed, 
fed, and lodged ; but a sailor could not be 
comfortable unless he had some money in 
his pocket. The noble Lord at the head 


of the Government himself might have the 


range of Buckingham Palace, and be well 
fed, clothed, and lodged ; but if he had 
not a penny in his pocket to bless himself 
with he would be a miserable man. He 
would give some details as to the officers. 
The governor, including his half-pay and 
his pension, received no less than £2,759 
Qs. ld. ; the lieutenant governor, £1,345 
6s. 4d. ; the senior captain, £740 15s. 7d.; 
and so on in the same proportion. These 
were handsome allowances, but he did not 
say there was a penny more than those offi- 
cers deserved, for they were all old officers; 
but the argument was as good for the men 
as for the officers. A married seaman’s only 
means of maintaining his wife was to go 
upon the out-fund or to take his provisions 
away with him, and share them, together 
with his shilling a week, with his wife and 
family. If a man bad half a dozen chil- 
dren, how could he maintain them respect- 
ably? The wife of a sailor who was in 
Greenwich Hospital was, he should say, 
one of the most degraded women in the 
world. They could get but little work, 
and they had not sufficient to maintain 
themselves in decency. If they were al- 
lowed to do the washing of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, washhouses being erected for the pur- 
pose, that would afford a comfortable living 
to a great many, and the plan would be 
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cheaper than that in operation at present 
—sending the things to Croydon to be 
washed. A pensioner passed his house the 
other day, and he spoke to him, and asked 
where he had been. The man said he had 
been to see his friends. He further asked 
whether he had received any money when 
he started, and the man said, “ Sir, I saved 
up my shilling a week, and what little I 
could make up besides, and went down into 
the west country,”’ and, he added, that he 
was obliged to beg his way back, though 
when he got back he should be allowed the 
value of his provisions for the time he was 
away. Now, why should not the value of 
the provisions have been advanced to him 
when he went away? Another great com- 
plaint was that the Governor and the Lieu- 
tenant Governor had not the smallest power 
in the world, but were continually thwarted 
and their recommendations overruled by 
three civil Commissioners who had £700 
or £800 a year each, and some of them 
did not even live at Greenwich. It was 
precisely the same in the time of Sir James 
Gordon, Sir Charles Adam, and Sir R. 
Stopford. It might be necessary to have 
a financier to manage the monetary con- 
cerns of the hospital; but if it were, let him 
be a member of that House, and responsi- 
ble to it for the manner in which he dis- 
charged his duties. The existence of these 
Commissioners was entirely unnecessary. 
The day before yesterday two men came 
to him, one of them a pensioner who had 
been in the service about twenty years, his 
pension being £27. When the Queen’s 
proclamation came out calling on him to 
serve he went to Portsmouth, and was sent 
on board the Asia. He had been a 
petty officer, and he understood from the 
proclamation that when he went back he 
was to receive the same pay and rating as 
he had had before. The man said, ‘I 
am, however, now only rated as an A.B.” 
He was, however, a devilish clever fellow 
and justly added, ‘ Suppose you, Sir, were 
a reserve admiral, how would you like to 
go back again as captain ?’’ Nor was this 
all, for previous to going back he had been 
employed fitting out merchant vessels 
and received weekly wages, but when 
he joined his ship he was two months 
without receiving any money, because 
the ship was not in course of pay, nor 
had he been able to make any allotment. 
This was not of so much importance in 
this ease, because there was his pension 
of £27 to support them; but the con- 
trary was the case in the instance of a 
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man living in his own village who had 
a pension of £6, and who earned 10s. or 
12s. a week as a bricklayer’s labourer. He 
went to Portsmouth in obedience to the 
proclamation, but he could get no pay un- 
til the ship was in course of pay, nor could 
he make any allotment for his wife and 
family, who were starving at that moment. 
These were little things which did not 
come under the notice of the Admiralty ; 
but all the pensioners who had re-entered 
the service were in the same position ; they 
could get no pay until the ship was in the 
course of pay, and of course could make no 
allotment. He contended that these mat- 
ters deserved inquiry, and he would there- 
fore conclude by moving for the Address. 

Mr. SPEAKER aaid, he must remind 
the hon. and gallant Member that there 
were already an original Motion and an 
Amendment before the House; therefore, 
till one or the other of them was disposed 
of his Motion could not be put. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: Am I at 
liberty now, Sir ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; the Motion now 
before the House is that I leave the Chair. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £169,468, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge for Public Education in Ire- 
land, under the charge of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, to the 31st day 
of March, 1860.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
call attention to several items in this Vote, 
which, it was understood last year, should 
not again appear in the Estimates for Irish 
Education. There were several of those 
items to which he objected, amongst which 
were the following :—Salaries of teachers 
of navigation, and purchase of nautical 
instruments ; salaries of teachers of draw- 
ing and music; salaries of work mistresses 
in the ordinary National Schools, d&e. 
There was a long list under the head of 
model farms, class 11, which some of the 
Irish newspapers themselves had stated 
was as gross a picce of jobbery as ever was 
perpetrated, amounting in the whole to 
£4,274. There were also ninety agricul- 
tural schools maintained at a most extrava- 
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gant cost. He submitted that the land- 
lords of Ireland ought to maintain their 
own agricultural schools, as was done in 
Scotland and in England by the landlords 
of those countries. There were sixty- 
four schools belonging to workhouses in 
Ireland, to which he made no objection, 
The whole of the items to which he had 
referred as most objectionable amounted to 
£22,689, which sum he would move 
should be deducted from the Vote, unless 
he received an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they would never again appear in 
this Vote. He thought the best application 
of this money would be to promote the ex- 
tensi on of education amongst the people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £146,779, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum neces- 
sary to defray the charge for Public Education in 
Ireland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland to the 31st day 
of March, 1860.” 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought the 
House ought to look at both sides of the 
question, and he must express his surprise 
that the hon. Gentleman should bave 
passed over the Vote for English Educa- 
tion, amounting to £826,000 for the educa- 
tion of 800,000 children, in silence, and yet 
should grudge this comparatively small sum 
of £246,000 for the education of 500,000 
children in Ireland. If justice were done, the 
English and Scotch taxpayers would have 
to put their hands in their pockets to the 
tune of £300,000 more. There could be 
no more legitimate expense than that in- 
curred in teaching the people agriculture 
—the pursuit by which the majority of 
them had to gain their livelihood. As for 
singing, if he had his will it should be 
obligatory on every school to teach the 
children this most civilizing accomplish- 
ment. He could scarcely think the hon. 
Member serious in his opposition to in- 
struction in sewing, 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Lambeth would be satisfied 
with his assurance that no new expendi- 
ture with reference to the Model Agricul- 
tural Schools was now contemplated. The 
hon. Gentleman might not be aware how 
that system of agricultural teaching ori- 
ginated. It was considered desirable by 
the Devon Commission, and by all persons 
who had paid attention to the condition of 
Ireland, that industrial education should be 
combined with merely literary education, 
in order that the children, whether male or 
female, might receive a training which 
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would enable them to obtain a livelihood. 
The question arose, however, how the 
teachers for the agricultural schools in 
which these children were to be educated 
should themselves be trained ? The most 
economical course was evidently to give 
them an efficient training, and on this 
ground the Model Agricultural School 
near Dublin and that under the control of 
the Commissioners had been established. 
His hon. Friend also objected to the ex- 
pense incurred for the instruction in needle- 
work afforded in the female industrial 
schools. It appeared from returns pre- 
sented by the Board of Trade that an ex- 
traordinary increase had taken place of 
late years in articles of needlework manu- 
factured in Ireland which were imported 
into this country. These imports were 
principally owing to the employment pro- 
vided by capitalists in Scotland for Irish 
women, thus affording to the young women 
of the sister kingdom the invaluable advan- 
tage of gaining a subsistence by their in- 
dustry. He thought the Government would 
have neglected their duty if they had not 
rovided for their industrial education in 
oth these establishments. If his hon. 
Friend would refer to the report of the 
Commissioners of Education, he would find 
that very high authorities among Irishmen, 
and also Mr. Chambers, an eminent Scotch- 
man, who had visited the school of Glas- 
nevin, had expressed a strong opinion as to 
the importance of maintaining that esta- 
blishment, even if it were not profitable, 
as a mere farm. Ie (Mr. Cardwell) did not 
mean to say that these items would not 
appear in future Estimates, but the charge 
for the higher branch of the agricultural 
schools had been discontinued as a matter 
‘of new expenditure. 

Mr. HADFIELD contended that it was 
against the principle which had been re- 
peatedly acknowledged in the House to 
grant any particular class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects sums of money in order to their 
being educated in any particular industrial 
branch. They did not, for example, vote 
away money to teach the people to spin 
wool in Yorkshire or to make knives in 
Sheffield, Ireland was never more pros- 
perous or contented than at the present 
moment. And he rejoiced at the fact ; 
but he certainly thought it most absurd 
that the people of the United Kingdom 
should be called upon to pay for teaching 
the childern of Ireland music and needle- 
work. He should certainly divide with the 
hon. Member for Lambeth against thisVote. 
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Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought it 


was a mistake to give stewards and gar- 
deners such a training as was afforded in 
these schools, but he would recommend the 
hon. Member for Lambeth not to divide 
the Committee. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, as the hon. 
Member for Lambeth had allowed the 
Votes for industrial teaching in England 
to pass without the slightest comment, he 
could hardly be serious in his threat to 
divide the Committee on this Vote. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was glad to 
hear from the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that these items were in course of diminu- 
tion. He could not understand on what prin- 
ciple any English, Irish, or Scotch Member 
could support this Vote ; but as he feared 
that he should not succeed in his opposition 
to it he would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, some observa- 
tions were made that morning as to the 
payment of the national schoolmasters in 
Ireland. He thought it was highly ex- 


pedient to increase their salaries, and also 
perhaps to reduce their number. The right 
hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) 
had spoken on the subject of education in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman advised 


the people of Ireland to preserve the na- 
tional system, but there were 2,200,000 
or 2,300,000 Protestants in Ireland, and 
nineteen-twentieths of them were of opinion 
that the Scriptures ought not to be ex- 
cluded by a peremptory rule from their 
schools. The province of Ulster afforded 
a test of the feelings of Irish Protestants 
on this subject. They were unanimously 
of opinion that some concession should be 
made to satisfy the scruples and convic- 
tions of their church and people. The 
Church of Rome, the Church of England, 
and the Presbyterian Synod complained of 
that system. The right hon. Member for 
Taunton asked the Irish Members why they 
did not approve it, but would the English 
Members agree to the establishment of that 
system in England? They certainly would 
not. There were at present what were called 
revivals in Ulster, and he had read an ac- 
count of 30,000 people worshipping there 
the other day in the open air. Those people 
would tell you that they clung to the 
Scriptures, that they pinned their faith 
upon the Scriptures, and upon nothing 
else. You might say that that was Puri- 
tanical, but that was not the question. The 
question was, did they hold that opinion ¢ 
They did. On what principle, then, did 
the House propose to tax them for the 
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support of a system to which they ob- 
jected? That system would never prevail 
among a Protestant population, and it was 
therefore incumbent upon the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who was a man of ability 
and, he believed, of sense, to ascertain 
what were the opinions of all classes of the 
people, and to make the system conform- 
able to their opinions, and it would thereby 
become more national than ever, The 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone 
(Lord Fermoy) had misunderstood what was 
said about the national schoolmasters. It was 
never intended to attack the whole body of 
schoolmasters. The great bulk of them 
were most respectable men, and in charity he 
was willing to believe it was their miserable 
pay which induced four or five of them 
to implicate themselves in treason. On 
returning from the late trials for con- 
spiracy in Ireland he mentioned to Lord 
Eglinton what he had discovered in re- 
ference to the conduct and moral principles 
of certain of the national schoolmasters. 
Lord Eglinton said, the moment the trials 
were over he would cause a strict inquiry 
to be made by the National Board into the 
conduct of these rebellious schoolmasters, 
and endeavour to secure for the country 
teachers who would not deprave the morals 
of their scholars. It had been said that the 
Protestants were an extreme and intolerant 
party; but the Protestants had never yet 
been convinced that it was an intolerant 
opinion to be in favour of the reading of 
the New Testament in schools, and against 
the exclusion of any good book. At the 
same time they did not wish to force their 
system of instruction upon any one, but to 
leave the school doors open, that all who 
entered might do so with a full know- 
ledge that they would jhear the truth. 
The success of the schools in Connaught 
and Munster, where there was little mixed 
education given had been vaunted. 
surely in Ulster, where the system of 
mixed education actually existed, encou- 
ragement ought not to be withheld from 
those who sought to carry its prin- 
ciples into practical operation. A gentle- 
man who formed one of a deputation to the 
late Government in Dublin said that if the 
national system was allowed to exist as at 
present the education of the better class 
would be extinguished in Ireland; and on 
being asked for an explanation of his 
opinion, he said that it had had the effect 
of destroying all the intermediate schools, 
which formerly educated a better class of 
the people than the peasants merely. Un- 
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der the existing system education was not 
provided for those classes who were im- 
mediately above the poor, and he expected 
soon that a grant would be moved for out 
of the public purse to provide for their 
education. The hon. Member for Dun- 
garvon (Mr. Maguire) complained that the 
Roman Catholics were very much restrict- 
ed under the National system, and he cited 
as an example an instance where the Com. 
missioners refused to make a grant because 
the emblem of the cross appeared on the 
ground to be built on. He (Mr. Whiteside) 
thought that was a very narrow objection. 
But he went further, and said there was an 
extreme difficulty in applying this system 
in its stringency to all cases of religious 
manifestation. His complaint was that 
this country (Great Britain) was in the 
habit of legislating without consideration 
for the quiet, peaceable, retired, and, if he 
might say it without offence, the loyal 
people of Ireland. It was precisely be- 
eause they were quiet that their opinions 
were disregarded; if they had been trouble- 
some, their grievances would have been 
redressed. There had not been a single 
Orange procession in Ulster this year, but 
great discontent was felt on this subject 
of education. The right hon. Member for 
Taunton said they ought to be satisfied 
with a theory of his, with which, however, 
they were not satisfied. Let him mention 
three examples of the difficulty of working 
the system in its present form. Some 
time ago a number of ladies connected 
with the Established Church and with the 
Dissenting bodies united together in found- 
ing a ragged school in Belfast, where cer- 
tain miserable and outcast children were 
fed, clothed, and taught something of the 
existence of a God, of which they had 
| never heard before. The National Board 
'was applied to for assistance, which was 
|granted after examination of the rules of 
the school ; but after a time representa- 
tions were made to the Board that some- 
thing had been taught savouring of religion 
—he knew not whether it? was the Lord’s 
Prayer ora hymn. Straightway an offen- 
sive inquiry was instituted on the spot 
to discover not merely whether the strict 
orders of the Board in regard to religious 
instruction had not been exceeded by these 
benevolent ladies, but into their own 
opinions and conduct as to religious teach- 
ing. In another case an inspector found 
a religious book in a school conduct- 
ed by some nuns, and it appearing that 








a Protestant child bad been taught an 
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admonition to the teachers condemning 


but that those ladies, being bound toge- 
ther by a higher obligation than any that 
the Board could enforce, could not fail to 
be brought into collision with its adminis- 
trators, and did that despite the rules 
which the rules of the Board were formed 
to prevent? It would be far better to give to 
the members of different religious persua- 
sions such aid as they were fairly entitled 
to secure, and enforce under inspection a 
good secular education, and then leave 
the patrons to give religious instruction in 
accordance with their own conscientious be- 
lief to those scholars who chose to attend 
their schools. The third instance that he 
would quote was one in which an inspector 
visited a school in Tyrone and found the 
school closed during school hours to enable 
the Redemptorist Fathers to hold a meeting 
within its walls, As the Board would allow 
no religious teaching within the school, 
their rules were brought into direct con- 
flict with the opinions of, no doubt, the 
great bulk of the pupils. The schools 
could not be opened in the morning with 
a recognition of the existence of the Al- 
mighty ; a priest would violate the sys- 
tem if he gave the children his blessing ; 
and the scholars would, in their turn, be 
censurable if they crossed themselves in 
the school. What was that but attempt- 
ing to govern the people of a free country 
by the drum-head principles of the Prus- 
sian system ? He believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) had once 
& favourable impression of the National 
system, but on examining its working he 
came over to our opinion, and that is to 
maintain the secular system in all its util- 
ity, leaving the patron to give the religious 
instruction which he notifies. Sir F. Head 
also, who in a pamphlet stated that he had 
been charmed by the spectacle of a model 
school in which several hundred children 
were taught, after further reflection said 
the sight of such a school inspired a senti- 
ment of awe, because those hundreds of chil- 
dren commenced and concluded their day 
without any acknowldegment in the school 
of the existence of a Divine Being. He also 
became of our opinion. No answer had ever 
een given to the case of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. In their schools, by the sys- 
tem of teaching established by John Wesley, 
religious instruction was made obligatory ; 
the trustees of Methodist schools could not 
deviate from their trusts, and their system 
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was in direct conflict with that of the Nation- 


time entertained an opinion that the Board 
ought not to be meddled with; but, after in- 
vestigating the practical working of the sys- 
tem, and consulting the dignitaries of the 
Church upon it, he came to the conclusion 
that it was absolutely impossible to main- 
tain it as it at present existed, and that 
such modifications ought to be introduced 
into it as, without affecting the conscien- 
tious scruples of any man, and rendering 
the system more national, would enable 
this House which voted away the money, 
to include within the operations of the So- 
ciety those who now conscientiously differed 
from it. When they reflected upon what 
was the nature of the population of Ireland, 
and that there were fifty Members from 
that country who would probably vote for 
a modification, he thought that whatever 
their opinions or prejudices this House was 
bound to reconsider the stringent rules of 
the National Board of Education. He 
(Mr. Whiteside) spoke not to the Roman 
Catholics, but he spoke on behalf of 
the Church, which would not change with 
the changing politics of the day, and 
of the University for which he was a Mem- 
ber ; but he could not help expressing his 
admiration of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell), because he thought it was tole- 
rant, courteous to those who differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and yet expres- 
sive of his own views. He would, however, 
warn the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant that he 
would never be able to change the opinion 
of the Church on this question. The Chureh 
of England rested on the Scriptures, and it 
would always insist that the Scriptures should 
be taught. The Protestants in Ireland were 
part of the nation as well as the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and neither party could now well 
exist without the other. The country, how- 
ever, was wide enough for both, and the best 
advice he could give them was to respect 
each other, and endeavour to settle this 
dispute in an amicable spirit, and put an 
end to almost the only question that now 
provoked a difference of opinion in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated, that al- 
though Roman Catholie children attended 
many of the Protestant schools in Ireland, 
they never heard of any of them being per- 
verted or converted to the Protestant faith, 
But why did the Roman Catholic children 
go to:the Protestant schools? Was-it not @ 
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notorious fact, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of 100 they were coerced in doing so ? 
He was stating what he knew to be the 
truth. He knew from experience, that 
when work was scarce, labourers were 
refused employment and turned away, be- 
cause their children did not go to the Pro- 
testant schools. The Secretary for Ire. 
land had proved to him that he knew how 
to take a correct measure of certain gen- 
tlemen who came from Ireland and spoke 
mildly and quietly in this House, but 
who had got up this game of opposition 
with a view of moving the Government to 
accede to the wishes of the Church party. 
If the Roman Catholics held the same pro- 
portion of property in Ireland as the Pro- 
testants, he should be ready to support the 
proposition of the hon, Member for Shef- 
field. He agreed almost entirely with what 
had fallen from the hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land. No matter what defects might be 
imputed to the National system of educa- 
tion, it had conferred greater benefits on 
Ireland and done more to raise the character 
of the people than anything effected by le- 
gislation within his memory. 

Mr, A. MILLS agreed that it was of 
the utmost importance, that the schools in 
the south of Ireland especially should be 
raised to a higher standard, and that the 
only mode of raising them was by increas- 
ing the salaries of the masters. The real 
test, in his opinion, of a good system of Na- 
tional education was, that it should evoke 
the largest possible amount of local and 
personal effort; but tried by that test, he 
confessed he thought that the Irish system 
of education had in some measure failed. 
He trusted that the Government would 
use their best endeavours to make the 
system succeed in those points where it 
had failed. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes. 

(2.) £665, Office of Commissioners of 
Education, Ireland. 

(3.) £3,650, University of London. 

(4.) £7,650, Grants to Scottish Uni- 
versities. 

(5.) £1,297, Queen’s University, Ire- 
land. 


(6.) £2,800, Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 
Mr. HENNESSY called attention to 


the fact that this Vote was required on 
account of the practical failure of the sys- 
tem of mixed academical education in Ire- 
land. A note in the Estimate stated that 
the Vote was necessary to meet certain 


Mr. M‘Cann 
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incidental expenses formerly defrayed from 
fees which had been reduced. The total 
sum derived from such fees, however, be- 
fore the reduction, was only £759 for the 
three colleges. When the matriculation 
fee was reduced from £3 to 10s., the ag- 
gregate reduction amounted to about £700, 
The House was now asked to vote £800 
to make up for the loss of £700. If the 
number of students had been as large as 
the promoters of the colleges anticipated, 
no necessity whatever would have arisen 
for this Vote. He would not oppose the 
Vote this year for reasons he had formerly 
adverted to. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the whole of 
the items which formed this Vote were 
given in a complete state in the Estimates, 
and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the colleges had not met with the suc- 
cess which was originally expected by the 
founders. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(7.) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to 
pay the Salaries of the Theological Professors and 
the Incidental Expenses of the General Assembly's 
College at Belfast, and Retired Allowances to 
Professors of the Belfast Academical Institution, 
to the 3lst day of March, 1860.” 

Mr. BAXTER said, that asa Protestan* 
Dissenter he always felt ashamed when he 
saw this Vote upon the Estimates. He 
would appeal to the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire for his support, for 
it was his belief that if the House could 
be induced to refuse the Vote the path would 
be cleared, to some extent, for getting rid 
of Maynooth. There was no reason on 
earth why this large denomination of Chris- 
tians should not pay their own theological 
professors. Among the disbursements wasa 
sum of £250 a year to Dr. Cook, for filling 
the office of professor of sacred rhetorice— 
an office, he believed, which had never 
been heard of in any other country. He 
should therefore move to reduce the Vote 
to the sum of £450 being the amount of 
the retiring allowances. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS inquired if it was 
not an understood thing at the establish- 
ment of the Belfast College that the in- 
stitution was to merge into it. 

Mr. CARDWELL explained that the 
fusion had taken place, but that such of 
the then existing professors as were en: 
titled to a retiring allowance were provided 
for out of the Vote. 
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Mr. HADFIELD complained that the 
Irish Presbyterians were the only Non- 
conformist body in the United Kingdom 
who received a single farthing from the 
Exchequer. He objected to such gentle. 
men as Drs. Montgomery, Scott, and 
Cooke, enjoying professorships when they 
had chapels for the administration of the 
duties of which they were likewise paid. 
It was now quite time that the Presbyte- 
rians should be put on the same healthy 
footing as other Nonconformists. They 
were most grudging in the support of their 
clergy, and he believed no greater service 
could be done to the denomination than by 
the withdrawal of this grant. Let them 
in future pay their own ministers and their 
own professors. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, hon. Gentle- 
men must remember that the retiring allow- 
ances comprised in this Vote were made to 
professors who were got rid of when the 
Parliamentary grant for the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution ceased. The Irish 
Presbyterians were not Nonconformists, 
they formed, in fact, a National Church, 
holding the same opinions with the Church 
of Scotland. With regard to the conduct 
of the rev. Gentlemen mentioned by the 


last speaker, it was ridiculous that a salary 
of £150 per annum was to prohibit them 
from turning their talents to the best ac- 
count, so long as their doing so did not in- 


terfere with their professional duties. A 
salary of £150 to Dr. Cooke for teaching 
the young men of his own creed —the equal 
of Chalmers in oratory—was not a piece of 
extravagance of which the Committee could 
complain. He must remind the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke of these Presbyte- 
rians in Ireland in the way he did that they 
contributed largely to the taxation of the 
country, and that it was a very impolitic 
course for any hon. Member to take, when 
£30,000 was voted for the College of 
Maynooth, by turning round on some of 
the most useful men in Ireland who were 
engaged in teaching a large body of people 
the principles of their religion. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that the Presby- 
terians, were at present in connection with 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

Mr. ARNOTT said, he could bear testi- 
mony to the deserving character and ser- 
vices of the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster, 
whose incomes were by no means too 
large. 

Mr. BLACK said, the principle of this 
Vote was radically bad ; for this money 
was given not to a university, but to the 
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theological hall of a small body of Dis- 
senters ; and if such Votes of public money 
as these were given, it would be occasion 
of great extravagance, because other de- 
mands of a similar nature would be made 
on the public purse. He, therefore, ob- 
jected to it altogether. 


Motion made, and Question put,— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £450, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to pay the Salaries of the Theological Professors 
and the Incidental Expenses of the General As- 
sembly’s College at Belfast, and Retired Allow- 
ances to Professors of the Belfast Academical In- 
stitution, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 38; 
Noes 145: Majority 107. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Museum. 


SUPPLY.—BRITISH MUSEUM. 

(9.) £47,425, British Museum Esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that as the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
the senior Trustee of the British Museum, 
happened, unfortunately for him (Mr. Wal- 
pole), to be in office, it devolved upon him 
as the junior Trustee to move the Estimate 
for the present year. But the duty was 
considerably lightened on this occasion by 
the circumstance that there was nothing in 
the Vote this year requiring explanation or 
apology. The Committee would observe 
that the Vote was less by £1,875 than it 
was last year, or £77,475 against £79,275 
of the previous year, The Vote was ar- 
ranged under the different heads of the sa- 
laries of the establishment, the house ex- 
penses, purchases and acquisitions, books, 
and bookbinding, catalogues, and miscella- 
neous charges. If hon. Members looked 
through these different details they would 
find that there was an increase under the 
first head of £1,475 in consequence of the 
increase of attendants which the new ar- 
rangements had rendered necessary. Under 
the head of house expenses there was a di- 
minution of £220, in consequence of some 
improvements in the warming and ventila- 
tion. Under the third head, of purchases 
and acquisitions, they would find there was 
a slight increase of £300, chiefly owing to 
the improvements in the mineralogical de- 
partment which was under the direction of 
a very able Professor. Under the head of 
books and bookbinding there was a large 
diminution, to the extent of £2,500 which 
was owing to large Votes having been taken 
in former years to bring up the arrears of 
bookbinding which had fallen back in for- 
mer years. There was also a diminution 
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of £900 in the Vote for the catalogues, 
while the miscellaneous charges remained 
the same; so that the Committee would 
observe the difference between last year’s 
Vote and the present was a saving in the 
present year of £1,875. The only material 
point to which he thought it necessary to 
direct the attention of the Committee was 
a circumstance which must be highly gra- 
tifying to them—he meant the increase in 
the number of gentlemen who attended the 
Museum for the purpose of study. Not 
only was there an increase in the number 
of students, but an increase in the number 
of books they used for study ; and, what 
to his mind was the most gratifying of all, 
there was a large increase in the number 
of books put into the closets for the pur- 
pose of future study by those students who 
came there day after day to pursue their 
investigations into a particular subject, and 
who were allowed the use of these closets 
—a new regulation which he had no hesi- 
tation in saying had proved of the greatest 
advantage. The number of books return- 
ed to the shelves of the general library 
during the year was 177,290; to the Royal 
library, 12,425; to the Grenville library, 
787; and to those closets where the books 
were left for students, 122,192; and add- 
ing to these the number of volumes, amount- 
ing to 564,000, in the reading-room, which 
the students could command without re- 
quiring any order for their use, it showed 
that the books used in the course of the 
year amounted to 876,000, or 3,000 per 
diem, while the numbers used in the pre- 
ceding year were 576,000, or about 2,000 
per diem, This showed that the increased 
accommodation afforded to students had 
been largely used by them. There were 
two vacancies in the list of Trustees that 
had been filled up. One of those vacan- 
cies, which was in the appointment of the 
Crown, and had long remained vacant, had 
at last been filled up by the appointment 
of the learned and able Dr. Cureton. The 
other vacancy was in the appointment of 
the official trustees ; and it was a satisfac- 
tion to his mind to be able to state that 
they had selected the learned and excellent 
historian, Mr. Grote. This appointment 
was, he thought, of itself sufficient guaran- 
tee that the managers of this institution 
were determined to do all they could to 
maintain its high position as worthy of the 
British nation. He would formally con- 
clude by moving the Vote. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the pre- 
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sent state of the collection in the British 
Museum. It had been his intention, if he 
had obtained the Committee for which it 
would be in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers that he had moved during the late 
Session of Parliament, to enter upon the 
inquiry as to whether some portion of the 
collection could not have been advantage- 
ously separated from the Museum, and 
then the question wouid have arisen as to 
the locality to which such portions should 
be removed. He had shown on that occa- 
sion that the Museum was in a state of 
hopeless confusion; that valuable collec- 
tions were wholly hidden from the public, 
and that great portions of other collections 
were in danger of being destroyed by damp 
and neglect. Parliament, however, was 
dissolved, and on its reassembling he had 
not the energy, and he was not sure that 
he would be supported by the ardour of a 
sufficient number of Members-_to press for 
this Committee. In the course of next 
Session he should probably bring forward 
the matter again; but he trusted that the 
observations he was row about to make 
would render it unnecessary. His noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho) had opposed the Mo- 
tion on the ground that the British Museum 
was in such a discreditable state that every 
delay should be avoided ; that the late Go- 
vernment was in a position to act, and that 
it was to action and not to protracted 
investigation they should look to remedy 
the evil. No one better than the noble 
Lord could know the deficiencies of the 
British Museum. He believed that if the 
Government were prepared before the next 
meeting of Parliament with some course of 
action, they would be spared the anxiety of 
a protracted investigation, and get rid of 
the injurious evils which now affected the 
British Museum. He trusted that the Go- 
vernment would consider the subject du- 
ring the recess, a course which they could 
take with the more advantage as they 
numbered in the Cabinet no less than four 
of the most influential Trustees. He 
would wish them, first of all, to consider 
whether the natural history department 
eould not be removed from the British 
Museum. Public opinion was strongly in 
favour of its removal; and then the ques- 
tion for the Government was the locality to 
which it should be removed. There were 
two or three localities to which attention 
had been drawn. First of all there was 
Kensington ; but he warned the Govern- 
ment that if they proposed to remove it to 
that locality they would meet with strenu- 
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ous opposition. He believed that an op- 
position as successful as that which had 
been raised to the proposed transference of 
the National Gallery would be raised to 
any attempt to remove the British Museum 
to Kensington. The Regent’s Park, which 
had been likewise spoken of, was certainly a 
more central position, and had the further 
advantage that the stuffed and osteological 
specimens might be studied in close prox- 
imity to the living specimens, but there 
were likewise difficulties to be encountered 
in that quarter, for he understood that 
pledges had been given which rendered 
building in that locality, without the 
consent of the inhabitants, a matter diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. He believed that 
with certain arrangements which could 
be made the present site offered advan- 
tages which were not to be met with 
elsewhere ; and certainly there would be 
the primary gain of a saving in the ex- 
pense of a new library; the risk and delay 
attendant on a transference would be avoid- 
ed; and they would also thus have drawn 
together a noble collection both natural and 
scientific, He did not mean that the col- 
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lections were to be continued under the 
present roof, or as they stood; he should 
like to see a separation made between the 


works of nature and of art. He should 
desire to have a north and south front to 
the building for these different purposes, 
and he thought it would further be most 
advantageous that the enormous establish- 
ment should be placed under separate de- 
partments. It was quite bewildering for 
any man to attempt to govern the Museum 
in its entirety at present, and to exercise a 
general view ; how much more bewildering 
therefore must it be for any single mind to 
attempt to exercise a general management 
over the whole. He hoped that in the new 
arrangement, whenever it might be com- 
pleted, there would not be overlooked the 
necessity which existed for a scientific ar- 
rangement of the archeological depart- 
ment. He could not do better on this 
point than to recall the attention of the 
Committee to what had taken place. Mr. 
Smirke, the architect to the Trustees, had 
prepared, by their order, a plan for the 
future arrangement of the British Museum. 
The Trustees, on this subject, had neither 
conferred with nor consulted a single one 
of the heads of the departments; and those 
gentlemen, if they were fit for the posi- 
tions which they occupied, ought certainly 
to have had a voice in the matter. Pro- 
fessor Owen had not been consulted; and 
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when, at great trouble, he drew up a plan 
it was determined by the Trustees that 
it should not be submitted to the House. 
Mr. Hawkins, the head of the depart- 
ment of antiquities, himself drew up a 
plan for the future arrangement of the ar- 
cheological department, which was a vir- 
tual though unconscious protest against the 
plan of Mr. Smirke. Year after year the 
House was asked for sums varying from 
£75,000 to £80,000 for this national in- 
stitution, and for the most part these were 
voted without objection or complaint. But 
they had a right to expect that this money 
should be spent properly, and they would 
take care to demand that the British Mu- 
seum, when it was completed, should be a 
credit and not a disgrace to the British 
nation. Another subject which he felt 
obliged to bring prominently forward was 
the necessity of making that building not 
merely a place for recreation, but of in- 
struction by means of lectures. That 
proposition, when made on a former occa- 
sion, had been most favourably received by 
the House and the press out of doors. He 
was far from desirous of assuming a posi- 
tion of hostility to the present manage- 
ment, but he was perfectly determined to 
persevere in his efforts till those who did 
not belong to the upper classes of society, 
but who nevertheless contributed their 
quota towards the maintenance of the es- 
tablishment, should have the means of de- 
riving equal advantages from it with those 
who were more favourably off as to social 
position and early education. Those for 
whom he was interested were equally 
anxious to know the meaning and value of 
objects comprised in the collection, but un- 
less by the medium of lectures they had no 
means of becoming acquainted with these 
details. He trusted that at the commence- 
ment of the next Session, whoever might 
be Her Majesty’s Ministers, they would be 
prepared with a statement to the effect 
that a measure had in the meantime been 
prepared which would deal with the mat- 
ters to which he had called attention. He 
must likewise refer to the position of the 
assistants in the British Museum, who were 
unquestionably the worst paid and the worst 
used of any of the public officials in any 
department. They required an education 
of a special and highorder. Take, for in- 
stance, the archeological department. The 
gentlemen assistants there had received a 
good classical education; many of them 
had a knowledge of different modern ian- 
guages, and some even were acquainted 
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with Eastern languages, both ancient and | rary character of the country that at present 
modern, yet the utmost to which these “existed in respect to the remuneration they 
gentlemen could aspire, so long as they re- | received. Ile believed if the ease of these 
mained attached to the British Museum, | gentlemen was brought clearly before the 
was a salary of £300, with the exception | public, the feeling of the House and the 
of one fortunate individual, who might | | country would be that these gentlemen 
eventually be placed at the head of the! should not be allowed to remain in the 
department. Two years ago an alteration | state of honourable penury in which they 
had been made in the condition of these | now stand—but would be regarded as de- 
gentlemen, who were divided into ous |contng servants of the State. He (Mr. 
classes ; and he confessed he should be | Milnes) availed himself of that opportunity 
glad to be acquainted with the principle on | to suggest that a certain number of small 
which that division was made, and whether | reading rooms should be attached to the 
it had been generally applied. Previously | ‘library, for the use of men of high literary 
the assistants had entered at £150 per | distinction who were engaged on 1 particular 
year, and the maximum to which they could | works, and to whom the circumstance of 
arrive after a great many years’ service | studying in company with a large body of 
was £245. By the new arrangement they | persons was extremely inconvenient. One 
entered at somewhat over £200, and their | of the most distinguished literary men of 
salaries increased yearly until they reached our time, who from physical circumstances 
£300. He believed there was a great | was unable to avail himself of the treasures 
diversity of opinion among the Trustees as | of the library, had actually received from 
to giving the assistants at the British Mu- | foreign countries the very works which he 
seum a more liberal provision in the way | was unable to take home from the British 
of salaries, although, considering that it| Museum. He also suggested that some 
was necessary to have the best men they | arrangement might be made by which pro- 
could get, the present scale of salaries | vincial libraries might be benefited by the 
ought to be increased. There was but one | distribution among them of some 6f the 
other point to which he would allude, and | large collection of duplicate volumes in the 
that was with regard to the vacation. He} library of the Museum. 
found that in the whole year the assistants} Mr. TURNER said, he quite agreed 
at the British Museum only had twenty-| with the hon. Gentleman who had called 
four days’ vacation, while the assistants in | the attention of the Committee to the posi- 
all the other public departments had more | tion of the assistants of the Museum, who, 
than eight weeks’ vacation in the year, and | he thought, were an ill-used class of men. 
bearing in mind that the former were re- | He had the honour of knowing the whole 
quired to be on duty every ordinary day | of them, and he thought it was an honour 
from ten a.m. to four p.m., he thought this | to any gentleman to be acquainted with 
very inconsiderate treatment. It was not | men of such high attainments and so fully 
by overworking people that they got the | competent to conduct the different depart- 
most efficient service ; and although the| ments in the Museum, and who were able 
officials of the Museum might endure such | and willing on all occasions to give every 
labour, yet it was placing upon them bur- | information to visitors to that establish- 
dens which no other officers would bear.| ment. And yet with the small salaries 
It was because those gentlemen were not | allowed them they were unable, highiy ac- 
connected with Parliamentary or political | complished though they were, to live like 
struggles that they found no person of in-| gentlemen, or to educate their families ina 
fluence to advocate their claims, and it was | manner befitting their station. One of them 
in the hope that he should better their con- | he knew, had been compelled to relinquish 
dition that he now ventured to press the| what to him must have been a sort of 
subject upon the Committee. Crimean medal, namely, his title of honour 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he | in connection with a learned body of which 
knew the gentlemen constituting the work-| he was a member, from sheer inability 
ing body of the British Museum, than whom | longer to pay the annual expenses incident 
a more intelligent, honourable, or worthy | to membership. He (Mr. Turner) consi- 
class of men did not exist. He trusted | dered it a disgrace to the country which 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for | refused a salary of £300 a year to such 
Foreign Affairs would use his influence in| men, but gave it to persons employed, for 
that House and as a trustee of the Museum | instance, in the inspection and manipulation 
in removing the great scandal on the lite-| of boots and coats for the army. 
Mr. Gregory 
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Mr. VINCENT SCULLY wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the small 
sum which was granted to Irish institu. 
tions of a similar character, when such 
lavish Votes were granted in England. He 
hoped that when a few trifling items were 
proposed for Irish purposes they would not 
meet with a renewal of objection to the 
amount. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway that the British Museum 
was not made sufficiently available for the 
purposes of instruction. On a future oc- 
easion he should renew the notice he had 
formerly given on that point, and also for 
opening the Museum after the hours of 
Divine service on Sundays. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that the 
officers of the Museum complained not only 
of the lowness of their salaries, but of the 
way in which they were treated, being 
marked, for example, when they arrived in 
the morning, and having the number of 
hours they attended recorded against them. 
He could not understand why the Trustees 
had allowed the grievances of the assistants 
to remain so long unredressed. He was 
quite sure that no private gentleman would 
have treated his servants as the Board had 
treated the assistants of the Museum. He 
also wished to remark with reference to 
what had been said as to removing a part 
of the Museum to Kensington, that he 
thought the inhabitants of the east end of 
London had some claim to be considered, 
and that Victoria Park was as suitable a 
spot as Kensington for a part of the collec- 
tion. He believed Mr. Smirke was the 
architect who had carried out the alterations 
of the Museum. £550,000 had been ex- 
pended on the front, which he certainly did 
not admire, and only £200,000 on the 
Museum. He hoped any further alterations 
would be submitted to a competition of 
architects. 

Mr. TITE said, he differed from the view 
taken by the last speaker. The propor- 
tionate outlay was, as he believed, greatly 
less and the cost of the portico and peris- 
tyle under £100,000. The original archi- 
tect was Sir Robert Smirke, his brother, 
Mr. Smirke, being the present architect, 
both of them being then of the greatest 
eminence. He did not object to the amount 
of the Votes that had been granted in respect 
of the monuments brought from the exea- 
vations at Halicarnassus, which had been 
referred to in the course of the discussion, 
but he wished to know whether some 
arrangement could not be made by which 
those extremely curious monuments could 
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be publicly exhibited; at present they 
were in a miserable state under the por- 
tico. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY asked whether 
the Museum could not be kept open longer 
on Saturday afternoons than at present ; 
it might be contended that this would 
throw increased labour upon the servants 
of the institution, but he thought the 
working classes better deserved considera- 
tion than they, and that the general dis- 
position evinced by all classes to observe 
the Saturday half-holiday rendered such 
an arrangement desirable. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he rose to reply 
to the various suggestions and questions 
that had been made. The hon. Member 
for Galway, in pointing out the incon- 
venience of removing some portion of the 
collection, and retaining others where they 
now were, saggested that the whole ques- 
tion should be taken up and considered by 
the Government. He (Mr. Walpole) was 
of the same opinion, for he believed that 
no Committee of that House could effeetu- 
ally grapple with the subject. Various 
Committees had already sat upon the whole 
matter, and all the information required 
had been obtained. It now only remained 
for the Government to take the matter in 
hand, and determine not only with regard 
to the British Museum, but with regard to 
other existing museums, how they could 
best be made available for the publie gene- 
rally. He thought it was hardly necessary, 
after the observations made by the hon. 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) to 
reply to the observations that had been 
made upon the supposed confusion existing 
in the arrangements of the Museum. He 
might mention, however, that within the 
last ten days one of the most scientific 
gentlemen in Europe had seen and ex- 
pressed his entire satisfaction, not only 
with the collections themselves, but with 
their arrangements. As to the suggestion 
that courses of lectures should be establish- 
ed, and lecturers of acknowledged ability 
be appointed to impart instruction upon 
the various portions of the collection, he 
thought that a difficult question to decide. 
Individually he thought such collections 
could not be made the most of without in- 
struction; but in what rooms could the 
lectures be given? Who was to give the 
lectures ? How was he to be paid? And 
after all, was the Museum the proper build- 
ing for such a purpose? The Museum was 
a collection, not a school for instruction—a 
place to which people might resort to get 
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information upon which they might make 
their own observations. But if the Museum 
were turned into a great college or academy 
for instruction, he thought it would be a 


Supply—British 


perversion of the purpose for which it was | 
Then, with regard to | 


originally intended. 
the remuneration of the assistants, he 
would be glad to see them paid higher 
salaries. He did not mean to say that any 
of the gentlemen were paid in accordance 
with their attainments. But who was paid 
according to his attainments? Was Pro- 


fessor Owen—the person who was paid | 


more than any one else-in the establish- 
ment—paid according to his attainments 
and acquirements? Why, he would not 
be sufficiently paid, if he received a salary 
equal to that of the first Minister of the 
Crown. He did not wish to check the de- 
sire of hon. Gentlemen, of the Government, 
nor even of the Trustees, if they entertained 
such a desire, to pay higher salaries than 
were now given; but two years ago the 
whole question had been fully gone into by 
officers appointed by the Treasury to see 
if those persons were properly paid: their 


salaries in some instances were raised, in | 
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such a case might be made by the Trustees 
the subject of exceptional treatment ; and 
he was quite sure that the Trastees would 
feel the greatest willingness to take it into 
their consideration and make every ne- 
cessary provision required. Then, with re- 
gard to the observations made by the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) upon the 
monuments from the excavations of Hali- 
earnassus, he admitted that they were un- 
doubtedly in the most disreputable state 
as far as the accommodation provided for 
them was concerned. They were under a 
glass covering, hardly open to the public ; 
and there was really no means of studying 
them as many persons might desire to do. 
But in alluding to this subject the hon. 
Member was in fact opening the whole 
question of the extension of the building.’ 
That was a very large question, and he 
(Mr. Walpole) was very much in favour ' 
of the extension, therefore he hoped it 
would not be thought that he was going to 
oppose it. But at the same time he must 
be understood as giving his own individual 


Museum. 





opinion only in thus expressing himself, 
and not the opinion of the Trustees, al- 


all they were considered. Let it be con-| though, for aught he knew, they might 


sidered again de novo, but he only wished | 


entertain similar views. He believed that 


to tell hon. Gentlemen that after such an! they would never make the Museum a fit- 


inquiry they should not come down to the 


House and complain that the Votes in the | 
Civil Estimates were being increased from | street running to the north of it. 


| 


ting receptacle even for the objects which 
we had got until it was extended to the 
Nay, 


year to year, and that no check existed) more; he would not say but that, in the 
upon the Trustees, who were remunerating | course of time, it would not be necessary 


their assistants, not according to the re- 
quirements of the establishment, but ac- 
cording to their own notions of philan- 
thropy and benevolence, howeyer disqua- 
lified the recipient might be. With re- 
ference to the suggestion that separate 
rooms should be built in which gentlemen 
deserving peculiar consideration might pur- 
sue their studies unmolested, which they 
could not do in the public reading-room, he 
considered that many objections might arise 
if such an arrangement were put in opera- 
tion, not the least amongst which would be 
jealousy caused by the admission of one to 
the exclusion of another. But he thought 
that the arrangements already provided in 
the public reading-room — the separate 
desks, the separate lockers in which the 
reader might keep his pens, paper, and 
books which he had not finished reading, 
cum multis aliis—were of such a nature as 
to preclude the necessity for the adoption of 
such a suggestion as that to which he was 
replying. As to the exceptional case men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Pontefract 
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to add to it on each side, so that it should 
occupy the whole space within the four 
adjoining streets. As to extending the 
hours of admission on Saturday, he might 
remark that until lately the Museum had 
not been open to the public at all on Satur- 
days. He believed that the hon. Member 
(Sir John Shelley) was under a mistake if 
he thought that Saturday was the day on 
which the working classes took most advan- 
tage of the Museum by visiting it, for he 
was informed that it was on Monday that 
they went there in the greatest numbers ; 
and if they extended the hours for being 
open on Saturday they would involve them- 
selves in the question of whether the 
Museum should not be open in the even- 
ing; and it was a question whether such a 
course by rendering necessary the intro- 
duction of fires and lights, might lead to 
more loss than advantage. He had not 
long been one of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, but in the governors of no insti- 
tution had he ever witnessed a greater 
desire to give the greatest possible accom- 
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modation to the public, and to the working 
classes as well as others. The Trustees 
could have no desire except to make the 
institution worthy of the country, and he 
believed that, by the attention which they 
paid to it, that object would be accom- 
plished. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- ) 


QUER said, that speaking as an individual 
he felt bound to state that he looked upon 
the scheme for extending the Museum 
which had been sketched by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) with alarm, as 
one involving an enormous and most unne- 
cessary expense. The provision of addi- 
tional accommodation called for the early 
consideration of the House; but whether 
it could be accomplished without the se- 
paration of the collections was to him more 
than doubtful. The Trustees, he believed, 
were quite prepared to enter into the fullest 
consideration of this question and to declare 
their opinion upon it, and it would be the 
duty of the Government, when circum- 
stances would permit, to take steps to 
bring it to a state of ripeness for decision. 
At the present moment he felt more than 
ordinarily the necessity for caution and cir- 
cumspection, on account of the accumula- 
tion of heavy demands on the public purse, 
though he did not state this so much as a 
reason for doing nothing as a plea for in- 
dulgence. He was sorry to hear the ques- 
tion of insufficient salaries and vacations 
raised in the House of Commons—for in 
the first place there appeared little pre- 
sumptive reason for raising it, and if it 
were raised it should be in a different 
manner and place. The most deliberate 
and careful consideration had been given 
to the question of salaries by the Trustees 
and the Treasury jointly some two years 
ago. In fixing the salaries of offices of 
this kind, it was but fair to the public that 
the other incidents of the offices should 
also be taken into view. It must not be 
forgotten that the offices which these gen- 
tlemen held were peculiarly agreeable in 
themselves, and the agreeable incidents of 
offices of this kind for literary men must 
necessarily form an important item in con- 
sidering the salaries attached to them. 
Still, if these gentlemen were dissatisfied 
—and it was evident from what had been 
said that they were—with the amount of 
salary which they received, and the length 
of vacation which they were allowed to ab- 
stract from their ordinary duties, their pro- 
per course was to memorialize the Trustees 
and ask for an alteration. They had al- 
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ready raised one point before the Trustees 
—that of retrospective increase of salaries 
—and the Trustees having decided against 
them it was competent for them to have 
applied to the Treasury, and ultimately to 
the House of Commons. So in all other 
cases they ought to go before the Trustees 
first, and if they did not get justice from 
them they might then go to the Executive 
Government, and it was only by way of 
appeal from the Trustees and the Executive 
Government that they could legitimately 
appear before the House. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman laboured under a misap- 
prehension, when he said that he (Mr. 
Gregory) represented the grievances of the 
officers of the British Museum, From taste 
and inclination, however, he was frequently 
at the Museum, and well acquainted with 
the affairs of the place. He hoped that 
the gentlemen in question would profit by 
the advice of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and that their address would meet 
with more success than former ones had 
done. 

Vote agreed to, as was also, 

(10.) £12,270, New Buildings and Fit- 
tings, British Museum. 

On the next Vote, £15,985 for the Na- 
tional Gallery being put, 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR moved that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Motion made and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Chairman do report these Resolutions to 
the House,”’ put and negatived. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would not ask the House to take a Vote 
which might create discussion at that time 
of night, twelve o’clock. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


THE POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS) 
LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, he would move 
the second reading of this Bill. He pro- 
posed to take any discussion which might 
be thought desirable in Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should oppose 
the second clause. 

Coronet NORTH said, that Major-Ge- 
neral Cartwright, who was an Inspector- 
General of Police, was entitled to a salary 
of £700 a year, but in consequence of his 
having served in the army, and being in 
receipt of half-pay, a deduction of £200 
a year was made from that amount. He 
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wished to know whether it was intended to 
remedy this grievance. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that a 
clause in the present Bill would enable 
officers of the police force to receive their 
full-pay in that capacity, as well as half- 
pay and pensions for military services. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 


VEXATIOUS INDICTMENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
that in consequence of indictments having 
in many cases been preferred against per- 
sons before grand juries simply for pur- 
poses of oppression or extortion, this mea- 
sure provided that in cases of perjury, 
subornation of perjury, conspiracy, ob- 
taining money or other property by false 
pretences, keeping gambling-houses or dis- 
orderly houses, or indecent assaults, the 
prosecutors before preferring Bills should 
be required to take proceedings before ma- 
gistrates, and so give the parties accused 
some notice of the accusations. At pre- 


sent indictments might be preferred before 
grand juries, and if they were found upon 


ex parte statements the plaintiffs were 
entitled to bench warrants, and the first 
notice the intended victims—the persons 
accused—received of the proceedings was 
from the execution of those warrants. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the arguments used 
in favour of this Bill would equally apply 
to the whole grand jury system, and the 
right generally of preferring an indictment 
before a grand jury. Although he was 
anxious to guard against abuses in the 
cases referred to, he objected to constitut- 
ing a justice of the peace, without any ap- 
peal or restraint, the sole judge as to whe- 
ther an indictment should or should not be 
preferred. The measure was one which 
proposed a fundamental change in the 
constitutional rights of a British subject, 
and which appeared to him to be totally 
subversive of his liberty in those matters. 
He should certainly oppose the passing 
of the measure, unless it was materially 
altered in Committee. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, the Bill was 
undoubtedly of a startling character in re- 
gard to some of its provisions, and would 
require careful consideration. He concur- 
red in the principle of preventing vexatious 
indictments; nevertheless, he thought that 
it required some alteration in order to pro- 
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tect the rights of a British subject to ob- 
tain justice for a grievous wrong done 
him. 

Mr. ESMONDE said, that as the Bill 
referred to Ireland, he should like to hear 
the opinion of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland upon it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, this was a modified 
attempt to get rid of the grand jury sys- 
tem. Attempts had been made to get rid 
of the system altogether. He believed the 
system had been abused in the metropolis 
with a view of extorting money, but he 
must beg leave to reserve his opinion upon 
the question whether the Bill dealt rightly 
with the grievance. He would ask whether 
the object of the Bill could not be attained 
by restraining persons from presenting Bills 
instead of restraining the grand jury from 
finding Bills? But he thought the objec- 
tions to the Bill could be better discussed 
in Committee. 

Mr. Searseant DEASY said, he be- 
lieved the operation of the Bill in Ireland 
would amount almost to nothing, because 
the offence against which it was aimed was 
almoat unknown there. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday. 


LOCOMOTIVE BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it was with 
some reluctance that he rose to oppose the 
Bill. Having examined the matter he 
thought the House ought to consider well 
before they agreed to the Bill, There was 
no doubt it was very desirable that loco- 
motives should be permitted to travel along 
turnpike roads and be subject to tolls like 
carriages drawn by horses, but the evi- 
dence did not satisfy him that the House 
would be justified in its present state of 
information in passing the Bill, The ex- 
periment had been hitherto tried upon only 
a very narrow scale, and he was informed 
that the engineer of the Board of Trade 
entertained considerable doubt whether 
there was sufficient experience to justify 
the granting of the permission sought for 
by the Bill. He therefore suggested that, 
for the present, the Bill ought to be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. RIDLEY said, the evidence given 
before the Committee showed that the ex- 
periment had been tried to a large extent 
in Manchester and Liverpool in the most 
crowded hours of the day, and that no 
damage had ensued. It should be re- 
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membered also that as the law at present 
stood there was nothing to prevent a loco- 
motive proceeding from London to Edin- 
burgh on the bigh road without paying a 
penny for turnpike, 

Mr. GARNETT said, he thought that 
if the consideration of the Bill was post- 
poned for a few days, until the evidence 
taken before the Select Committee could 
be printed, the House would then be ina 
position to deal with the measure. The 
Bill had been brought in to meet a necessity 
that had arisen out of a particular case in 
Manchester, where an experiment had been 
nade in conveying coals from a neighbour- 
ing colliery into that city, but so higha 
rate of toll had been charged on the loco- 
motive engine employed for that purpose 
as to be almost prohibitory of the traffic. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee, he was con- 
vineed of the practicability as well as of 
the expediency of a measure like the one 
before the House. 
the right hon. Gentleman that it should be 
postponed till the evidence was before the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS suggested that 
the Bill should be postponed till Thursday, 
when the evidence taken by the Select 
Committee might be in the hands of Mem- 
bers. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


MILITIA ESTIMATES.—COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBET moved that 
the following Members constitute a Select 
Committee to prepare estimates of the 
charge of the disembodied militia of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1860:—Mr. Se- 
eretary SipNey HerBext, General PEEL, the 
Jupez Apvocate, Sir Gzorce Lewis, Mr. 
Enuice, Sir Jonn Ramspren, Mr. GEorGE 
Cuive, Colonel Kixescote, Colonel Witson 
Patten, Colonel Sayrtn, Colonel Pixvey, 
Colonel Norra, and all Colonels of militia: 
five to be the quorum. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he had 
to complain that Irish Members were ex- 
cluded from this as well as from most other 
Committees. There was not a single Irish- 
man in the Cabinet, and it seemed there- 
fore to be forgotten that there was an 
Irish Member in the House. A Committee 
was also about to be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Thames; but, as 
usual, it was to comprise no Irishman, pro- 
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bably because it was supposed that Irish 
Members had not as sensitive olfactories 
as their English brethren. He gave notice 
that he should bring this subject forward 
early next Session and divide the House 
upon it. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT remarked, 
that the assertion of the exclusion of Irish- 
men was rather unjust. The head of the 
Cabinet was an Irishman ; and there were 
several Irishmen on this Committee,— 
among them he might mention Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY aaid, he had 
never heard the fact just stated; he was 
glad to salute the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) and the Secretary at War as 
brother Irishmen. 


Select Committee appointed: — 


“To prepare Estimates of the Charge of the 
Disembodied Militia of Great Britain and Ireland, 





Still he agreed with | 


| & the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 


1860.”—Mr. Secretary Sipney Hersert, General 


| Pezxt, The Jupcz Apvocats, Sir Gzorcr Lewis, 
| Mr. Exticz, Sir Jonn Ramspen, Mr. Cuve, Colo- 
nel Kinescorz, Colonel Wizson Parren, Colonel 
Smyru, Colonel Pinnzy, Colonel Norrs, and all 
Colonels of Militia :—Five to be the quorum. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law 
relating to Roman Catholic charities, said 
that for some years past an annual Bill 
had been passed to withdraw Roman Ca- 
tholic charities from the general law by 
which all charities were subjected to—the 
jurisdiction of the Charitable Commission- 
ers. The reason of that exemption had 
been that in many cases the Roman Ca- 
tholic charities contained trusts which the 
law denominated as uses of a superstitious 
character, and, therefore, void by the ex- 
isting law; and it was thought that if 
those trusts were brought, without some 
cautionary legislation, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Charitable Commissioners, they 
would be invalidated, and that thereby in- 
convenience would ensue contrary to the 
intention of the original founder. Pro- 
mises had been made at different times 
that this exception should be put an end 
to, and that provisions should be proposed 
to the House which would have the effect 
of remedying the inconvenience in ques- 
tion, at the same time that the Roman 
Catholic charities should be brought under 
the operation of the existing law. Up to 
the present time, however, that object had 
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not been effected; and what he (Sir G. | 
Lewis) now proposed was, that the neces- | PETITION. 

sity for that annual exemption should be Lorn BROUGHAM,* in presenting a 
superseded, and that an enactment should petition on Middle-class Education, said, 
be established which should have the effect | that he had, last night, understated the 
of converting those Roman Catholic chari- | number of petitions and signatures, as he 
ties which were contrary to the existing only referred to the 120 which he had then 
law to purposes consonant with the exist-| presented. But, altogether, there have 
ing law, while they still retained their Ro- | been presented to the two Houses, last 
man Catholic character ; that was to say, | Session and this, petitions on this subject 
that the Court of Chancery or the Charity | signed by about 40,000 persons. He had 
Commissioners should, in cases where the | further to state, as a considerable encou- 
trust either covered the whole estate, or! ragement to the granting what the Pe. 
where it was mixed up with a lawful trust, | titioners prayed, and in justice to them 
have power to apply that portion of the | and other friends of improved Middle-class 
endowment, in the case of its being a mix- Education, that the directors of some cs- 
ed trust, or the whole in case of its being | tablishments, which took an interest in the 
an unmixed trust, to a charitable purpose | subject, were willing to assist by making 
that was lawful according to the existing) their seminaries subservient to training 
law, at the same time maintaining its ex-| teachers. He particularly might mention 


clusively Roman Catholic character. That 
was the principal object of the clauses 
which he now sought to introduce. He 
also proposed that there should be a clause 
by which validity should be given to unin- 
terrupted usage where it had existed for 
twenty years. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was glad that 
the Government had resolved upon the in- 


the Brighton College, under the patronage 
of the Bishop of Chichester. Having ren- 
dered justice to these meritorious persons, 
t is fit, (he said,) that I do the same by 
others of a more exalted class and greater 
influence on the happiness of the world. 
When, five years ago, I illustrated the 
humanizing effects of instruction, it ap- 
peared that, taking the best educated 





troduction of this Bill. All he now asked | country and the worst, the United States 


was, that they would give sufficient time | and Russia, it appeared that in the for- 


for considering the measure, and that the mer (America) the proportion of crimes 
country might see that it did not involve | attended with violence to all offences was 
any principle the recognition of which | one in twelve ; in the latter (Russia) three 
might be the cause of regret hereafter. | in five—more than one-half, instead of one- 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he trust- | twelfth, But it is most gratifying to find 
ed that Irish Members, from not opposing | that the Emperor of Russia is engaged, 
the introduction of the Bill, would not be | and has been for upwards of a year-and-a- 
considered to have assented to its principle. | half, in the great and good work of emanci- 
Any doubt he might feel arose from the ap- | pating the serfs—a measure of which the 


probation expressed by the hon. Member. 
Leave given. 


Bill toamend the Law relating to Roman Ca- 


difficulty cannot be denied, but there are 
sanguine hopes entertained that he will 
overcome all obstacles to this happy con- 


tholic Charities, ordered to be brought in by Sir |summation. The Emperor of Austria has 
Gerorce Lewis, and Mr. Cuive. | announced his resolution, now that the late 
Bill presented and read 1°. | lamentable war has ceased, to devote his 
Home sljmuind as eneten | efforts to the improvement of his domestie 
after One o'clock, | inStitutions. It is impossible too highly to 
| commend the manly tone of his proclama- 
tion, the honesty as well as wisdom which 
pervades it, admitting fairly his having 
HOUSE OF LORDS, | been worsted in the campaign, and an- 
ihe | nouncing his resolution to make the insti- 
Tuesday, July 26, 1859. | tutions of his empire more in accordance 
Mixores.] Postio Brts.—1+ Consolidated Fund | with the enlightened spirit of the age. 
Saat Geteeionee Pawn-| All the advocates of sound principles, the 
9 Lands Ieagrovement Company.s Sele of. Gas ; | friends of human improvement, must feel 
Speaker of the Legislative Council (Canada) ; | S'@4t satisfaction at such tributes to their 
North Western Territories (British America) ; | Views of policy as are thus paid by Russia 
Public Health. and Austria, 


Sir George Lewis 
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SALE OF GAS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Lorp REDESDALE, in moving the 
third reading of this Bill said, that gas was 
the only article sold by measure for se- 
euring the accuracy of which measure- 
ment there existed no legislative provision. 
That was the more remarkable inasmuch 
as the annual value of the consumption 
of gas throughout the kingdom was about 
£5,000,000. The object of the Bill, he 
added, was to bring the sale of gas under 
the provisions of the Weights and Measures 
Act, the machinery of which had been im- 
ported into it with that view. There were, 
doubtless, some difficulties in the applica- 
tion of the Act to this somewhat new article 
of consumption, One of these was the 
selection of properly qualified persons to 
be inspectors, and therefore the Bill pro- 
vided for the appointment of inspectors 
within a period of nine months after the 
passing of the Act. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°. 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, the provisions 
of the Bill struck him as most objectionable, 
inasmuch as they imposed a considerable 
burden on the county rates, and he was 
not aware that their Lordships possessed 
the power of inflicting a tax of that nature. 
The machinery which would be required to 
carry out the working of the Bill was most 
expensive, and the inspectors whose appoint- 
ment was contemplated would require to be 
persons of extensive scientific knowledge. 
He thought that the expense of inspection, 
particularly in scattered villages, ought not 
to be thrown on the ratepayers generally, 
but on the consumers of gas, who were the 
only persons who would derive advantage 
from the inspection. In Scotland, owing 
to the description of coal from which the 
gas was made, it was four times as pure as 
in England; notwithstanding which the 
Bill not only provided for inspectors, but 
for costly appeals from their decisions. 
He trusted the noble Lord would not press 
the Bill until time had been allowed for the 
consideration of its provisions. Ifthe noble 
Lord persevered, he would move that the 
Bill be read a third time that day three 
months, 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now”’ 
and insert ‘this Day Three Months.”’ 

THE Eart or DONOUGHMORE was un- 


derstood to express an opinion that the 
House ought not to pass the Bill without 
further information. 


VOL, CLY, [rump srnies.] 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, tha® 
gas was a commodity, and might be as 
much a subject of larcency as wine or milk, 
and it had been so ruled by the Judges ; 
and it appeared from the cases which had 
come before the Queen’s Bench, that the 
companies were often grossly defrauded. 
He trusted, therefore, that before their 
Lordships assented to the Bill, they would 
take care to render its provisions as perfect 
as possible, for the protection of the com- 
panies as well as of the consumer. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ex- 
plained, that persons availing themselves 
of the services of the inspectors would have 
to pay fees, which would probably be equal 
in the aggregate to the salaries of those 
officers, and therefore little or no expense 
would be thrown upon the county-rate. 
Under these circumstances he recommend- 
ed his noble Friend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Lord RepespALe and Lord Exvry also 
pressed the noble Lord to withdraw his 
Amenment, 

Lorp KINNAIRD said, that as it appear- 
ed to be their Lordships’ wish, he would 
consent to do so. 

Motion by Leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

The Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 3* accordingly. 

Amenduments made. 

Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CHURCH EXTENSION.—SPIRITUAL DES- 
TITUTION IN LARGE TOWNS. 


Tne Bisuorp or LONDON rose pursuant 
to a notice he had given to present Petitions 
praying that measures may be taken to 
oblige the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
admit local claims on the property in their 
hands and for the Promotion of Church Ex- 
tension. The right rev. Prelate said, he had 
been entrusted with various petitions on the 
subject of the spiritual destitution of large 
towns, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England. Three of these peti- 
tions were from the county of Durham, and 
one of them was from the Chureh Build- 
ing Society of Llandaff, and the other— 
the most important in his estimation— 
was from the London Diocesan Church 
Building Society. The object of the pe- 
titions was similar, and was intended to 
draw the attention of their Lordships to 
the Report of a Select Committee which 
sat last year, and which produced a very 
voluminous and interesting report which 
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large. 
no results would follow from the report of 
that Select Committee. It was not unusual 
to find a disagreeable subject shelved by 
being referred to a Select Committee up 
stairs, and he was afraid that there was 
some reason to believe that the very im- 
portant question which the Bishop of Exeter | 
brought before them last year would be in 
that way shelved. The petitioners prayed, 

not that Parliament by legislation should | 
interfere with voluntary efforts for the sup- 


{LORDS} 


had a very great effect on the country at | 
The petitioners were afraid that | 
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were the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
was himself a Commissioner, and he did not, 
in what he said, wish to be understood as 
casting any blame upon that body; but the 
fact was that £150 annually was all that 
was secured to the clergyman in this mining 
district, the population of which had in- 
creased to 13,000. If discontent existed 
on that head he granted it was unreasonable 
‘to attribute it to the Commissioners, who 
were bound to act in a certain way by an 
Act of Parliament, which did not authorize 
them to consider local complaints unless 


port of religion, but that their legislation the property in question was tithe pro- 
should be so conducted as to give full scope perty. Now when this subject was brought 
to these voluntary efforts. They prayed | before the Select Committee a resolution 
also that that portion of the Ecclesiastical, was passed recommending that the law 
Commission which was now entrusted | should be altered with regard to it. In 
with the department of church building | this metropolis the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
should be a separate department. They | sion, in connection with a single stall in 
complained of the difficulties that often | St. Paul’ 8, was in possession of an annual 
stood in their way by the vexatious investi-| rental of £7,000, with a certainty that 
gation of the titles of land given for the | this rental would soon increase to £60,000, 
purposes of church building, and they | and it was not likely that voluntary sub- 
prayed that facilities might be given on | scriptions would be raised to relieve the 
that point such as were possessed by the! spiritual wants of a district in which the 
Enclosure Commission. They also prayed | Church was known to possess property to 
for a relaxation of the Mortmain Act, so; that amount. Most wisely, in his opinion, 
that tenants for life should have fresh | giving way to this feeling, the Select 
powers to be able to grant sites. But) Committee on Spiritual Destitution recom- 


the point of the greatest practical im-| mended that in future legislation in re- 
portance in the petitions was connected | gard to the Ecclesiastical Commission a 
with a decision to which last summer | clause should be introduced to make it 


their Lordships had come with reference | 
to the mode of disposing of Church | 
property by the Ecclesiastical Commis- | 
sioners. The Select Committee to which | 
he had referred having received a great | 


incumbent on the Commission to attend 
_ to the local claims of those places in which 
the Church had property, whether that 
| property was in tithes, lands, or houses. 
He did not mean to say that this should 


deal of evidence as to spiritual destitution | apply to the Church property in a rich 
in the metropolis and other places, were of | | parish like Paddington, but to places where 
opinion that the mode in which the funds! there was actual spiritual destitution. 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- | | The same opinion was expressed by another 
missioners were distributed by Act of Par-| Select Committee which sat on the sub- 
liament was not the best. It was felt by | ject of the Ecclesiastical Commision in the 
the Committee that when the Church pos- | same Session, who gave their attention to a 
sessed property in districts where circum- | Bill to enable the Commission better to 
stances led to the accumulation of large | administer Chureh property. A Bill was 
masses of the population on the spot, the | accordingly drawn embodying their Reso- 
first purpose to which that property should | lution, which had given great satisfaction to 
be applied was to relieve the spiritual wants the working Clergy of the poorer districts; 
of the people there accumulated. He might | but in the Session before last it fell to the 
mention, as an illustration, one of the pa-| ground before receiving the Royal Assent, 
rishes in the diocese of Durham, from which Next Session another Bill was introduced, 
he had presented a petition, in which the | but it was the same Bill only in appear- 
population had increased since the Saowveny | ance, and kept the word of promise only to 
of mines from 500 to 13,000. The first, the ear. It was introduced by the right 
object should be to apply the property of | hon. Gentleman who was Home Secretary 
the Church in that district to the spiritual | at the time; but, instead of making it im- 
wants of that mining population. He was | perative on the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
informed that the proprietors of the mines | ers to consider the spiritual wants of such 

The Bishop of London 
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localities as those to which he had referred, 
it gave them a permissive power to do so 
or not. Now, in dealing with a corpora- 
tion there was a vast difference between 
giving them a permissive power and com- 
manding them to act in a certain way. It 
was sometimes questioned whether corpo- 
rations had consciences. That was a diffi- 
cult point to decide; but this was perfectly 
certain, that if the officials of a corporation 
had a strong opinion one way, and you gave 
them the power of acting in another way, 
you had very little chance of inducing them 
to act in the way you wished. For some 
reason or another it was certain that the 
officials of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
had a strong objection to any relaxation of 
the present law on this subject. They pro- 
bably did not wish that any part of the vast 
sums which were accumulating in-the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission should be 
so distributed among the incumbents of 
parishes that needed help as to be settled 
upon them forever. They preferred having 
a large common fund in their own hands. 
That Bill, however, from whatever cause, 
like its many predecessors, did not become 
law. Another Bill had now been framed; 
but the petitioners prayed their Lordships 
not to sanction that or any other Bill on this 
subject which did not contain the clauses 
that had been deliberately recommended 
by two Select Committees of their Lord- 
ships’ House. The petitioners prayed their 
Lordships to remember that in all legisla- 
tion for the Ecclesiastical Commission the 
first thing they had to consider was the 
spiritual destitution of the country. In his 
opinion the Bill now before Parliament would 
confer new power on the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. [Evrl Granville said it was ir- 
regular to discuss a Bill not yet before their 
Lordships.] He would, then, make no 
further allusion to that Bill, except to ex- 
press a hope that their Lordships would read 
it with great care when it came before them. 
If that or any other Bill that might come 
before their Lordships enabled the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to get out of a diffi- 
culty, and gave them the power of doing 
what they now could not do, and did not 
provide for the spiritual destitution of the 
country, by a more considerate attention to 
the claims of the places in which Chureh 
property was situated, he trusted they would 
hesitate very much before they gave it their 
assent. He regretted to say that no large 
measures were ever introduced to extend the 
efficiency of the Church of England. The 
object of most measures with regard to the 





Church was either to cut down a canonry 
of £1,200 a year to £1,000, or to cut a 
large living into three small ones. These, 
of course, were important objects, but they 
did not really touch the spiritual destitution 
which was abroad in the land. The inhabit- 
ants of this metropolis were increasing at the 
rate of 60,000 a year, and all the churches 
(200) that were built by his immediate pre- 
decessor were insufficient to overtake the 
growing wants of the community. It was 
true that individuals had exerted them- 
selves greatly in this matter ; but it was 
felt that unless their Lordships endea- 
voured to give free scope to voluntary 
efforts, so as to enable those who were will- 
ing to make such efforts to do so with some 
chance of success, there was great danger 
of this metropolis falling into a very alarm- 
ing state. Much as their Lordships’ at- 
tention was engaged by questions of foreign 
policy at this moment, he hoped that the 
more important question of the spiritual 
condition of this great metropolis and of the 
country at large would not be forgotten, 
and coinciding with the petitioners, he most 
earnestly entreated their Lordships to give 
encouragement to the many noble-hearted 
individuals who were now ready, as they 
had been in times past, to do what they 
could to remove the difficulties which stood 
in the way of voluntary efforts for meeting 
the spiritual destitution of the country. 
As attempts were being made to abolish 
church rates, it was important to bear in 
mind that those rates yielded £100,000 
a year more than the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had been able, during the many 
years since their appointment, to accumulate 
for annual distribution. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER said, he 
thought it right that their Lordships’ minds 
should be disabused of some misapprehen- 
sions contained in the petition which had 
been presented by the right rev. Prelate. 
He (the Earl of Chichester) felt as strongly 
as the right rev. Prelate the great im- 
portance of fairly and anxiously considering 
the spiritual destitution which prevailed in 
the metropolis, and no one was more desi- 
rous than he was of giving his assistance, 
whether in his legislative or his private ca- 
pacity, for the removal of the evil. With 
all deference, however, to the respectable 
gentlemen forming the committee of the 
society whose petition had just been laid 
on the table, it would appear that they had 
not secured the confidence of the wealthy 
Churchmen of the diocese, the subscription 
they had received amounting to a miserably 
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small sum, considering the extent of the 
district in which they were collected. He 
believed that if they had obtained public 
confidence the subscriptions would have 
been vastly more considerable, though he 
was quite unable to say on what grounds 
that confidence was withheld. The right 
rey. Prelate had often said that the Church 
must look to the liberality of its own 
members to supply its deficiencies; but 
the petitioners, passing over that sug- 
gestion, expressed in very intelligible lan- 
guage their desire for some legislative en- 
actment not merely for facilitating the rais- 
ing of voluntary contributions, but for add- 
ing to the endowments of the Church. The 
petitioners also recommended that in order 
topromote church extension facilities should 
be given for the conveyance of sites, and 
they stated their opinion that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, being over-burdened 
with the task of managing church estates, 
should devolve the duty of superintending 
the conveyance of sites, to a separate 
branch of the Commission. That part of 
the petition showed that the petitioners 
could have had no communication with the 
right rev. Prelate, himself an Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, or they would have learnt 
that the business in question was at pre- 
sent conducted by a distinct department 
of the Commission. It had in the office not 
yet been found by those connected with that 
body that the labour thrown upon it was 
greater than could be performed by a single 
Commission. Some complaint had been 
made as to the manner in which the Com- 
mission inquired into the titles of grantors; 
but it was evident that considerable mis- 
apprehension existed on that point. The 
legal expenses connected with these inves- 
tigations of title—a very fair criterion as 
to whether they were conducted in a vexa- 
tious or dilatory manner or not—were very 
moderate indeed. In nine cases out of ten 
the inquiry instituted was more a matter 
of form than anything else; but in a few 
instances the titles were evidently of a 
questionable character, and of course there 
was some trouble incident to their proper 
investigation. The petitioners suggested 
that the provisions of the Enclosure Com- 
mission Act should be extended to the case 
of sites granted for the building of churches. 
Now, that Act contained a clause enabling 
land to be given in exchange for land of 
equal value and for giving a secure title to 
the land so dealt with; but it also pro- 
vided that any land so taken should be sad- 
dled with any mortgages or other charges 
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to which the property for which it had been 
exchanged was subject. That proviso, 
however, would not apply to the case they 
were now considering. It was no doubt 
a very convenient and proper provision in 
eases of exchange, but simply and alto- 
gether inapplicable to a grant of land on 
the sale of it for a money consideration, 
With regard to the practice under existing 
statutes he would observe that when a site 
was to be conveyed by the grantor to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, on which in a 
year or two an outlay of £5,000, £10,000, 
or even £20,000, might be laid out, it was 
surely important that those who subscribed 
their money for the erection of a church 
should have some security that they would 
not afterwards be disturbed in the posses- 
sion of the property. It was on this ac. 
count that some precautions as to title was 
considered necessary. 

Lorp EBURY said, that'as the noble 
Earl had spased some serictures upon 
the society to which he belonged he 
thought it right to make a few observations 
for the purpose of setting that society 
right with the House and the country. If 
that society did not possess the confidence 
of the public they would not have been 
able to deal as largely as they had done 
with the spiritual destitution which existed 
in the metropolis. The noble Earl had 
attributed to the society a desire to obtain 
a grant from Parliament. Now there was 
nothing of the sort mentioned in the peti- 
tion, and the words ‘‘ open manifestation 
on the part of Parliament ’’ simply referred 
to the legislative measures which Parlia- 
ment might in its wisdom adopt. He could 
assure his noble Friend that the society 
had no idea of asking for a grant ; and he 
(Lord Ebury) would for himself exceedingly 
deprecate a grant of public money, because 
it would put an end to that individual flow 
of liberality which had recently been expe- 
rienced. It was alleged that the society 
promoted only the building of churches ; 
the fact was that besides building churches 
one of their functions was to provide sti- 
pends for missionary curates to build up 
the spiritual church in destitute districts 
before the material one was erected. It 
would be more properly denominated the 
Parochial Extension Society, its grand ob- 
ject to divide the enormously overgrown 
parishes of the metropolis into something 
like manageable partitions. With regard to 
the often-contested point of giving attention 
first to local claims, Committees of both 
Houses had recommended the principle, 
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and the Earl of Derby, accepting the re- 
commendation, had inserted in it a Bill 
which was then before their Lordships. 
The Bill passed that House by acclamation, 
and he had never been able to imagine 
what had induced Mr. Walpole to with- 
draw it when it reached the House of Com- 
mons. Ie hoped the present Government 
would take the matter into their considera- 
tion, and again bring forward that Bill. The 
spiritual destitution in the metropolis was 
very great, and few who had not inquired 
into the matter had any conception of its real 
extent. They were soon going to grant a 
considerable extension of the political fran- 
chise, and they might depend upon it that 
the opinion of the middle classes, or rather 
the ‘ower middle classes, would be the rul- 
ing opinion of the country hereafter. He 
would ask their Lordships to consider the 
probable consequences of that extension 
with education at its present low ebb, 
among a great mass of the people—for 
spiritual destitution did not imply simply 
an absence of religion, but also an absence 
of that early education and moral teaching 
which constituted an invariable corollary 
of the paroc’iial system. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD said, there 
was one point alluded to in the course of 
the discussion, upon which he was anxious 
to say asingle word, He trusted that any 
Bill coming up from the other House, or 
which might be passed by this House, 
would contain the full recognition of the 
local claims which that House had twice 
so emphatically by its Select Committces 
pronounced to be claims of justice and 
right. There was a great misapprehension 
as to what that claim was. The local 
claim was not in any sense a claim to give 
the whole property to the place in which 
the property itself was situated. It was 
simply this, that the spiritual necessities of 
the place in which the income arose should 
first be considered. He thought it re- 
quired no inconsiderable amount of hardi- 
hood for any one to stand up in his place 
there and to say it was just or right to 
give the property of the Church away to 
distant localities, whilst no consideration 
Was recognized as to the spiritual wants of 
the place itself. They heard on every oc- 
casion the trite saying, that property had 
its duties as well as its rights. Could it 
be right, he asked, that in respect to pro- 
perty held in right for the spiritual welfare 
of the land that great and universally 
admitted canon should be ruthlessly set 
aside? Could it be justified that, seeing 





the property of those parishes set apart 
for the spiritual benefit of the peopie, that 
men who were living on the estate, and 
who actually furnished the money, should 
receive no consideration as to their spiritual 
necessitics in the voting away of those 
funds ? It seemed to him to be a proposi- 
tion which, when robbed of its entangle- 
ments, it was impossible for any man 
soberly to maintain. They had been told 
that the principles on which the Eccle- 
siastical Commission proceeded were the 
principles laid down for their observance 
when Parliament sanctioned their appoint- 
ment. Now, that observation might be 
very true; but it should be recollected 
that those principles had been laid down 
in a state of uncertainty as to the degree 
to which the claims might be urged—they 
might have taken up the whole fund, and 
so have rendered relief to distant places 
impossible. That difficulty was now solved. 
There was no doubt that after the local 
claims were satisfied there would remain 
a considerable surplus for distant places. 
They did not ask Parliament to stay the 
flow of that surplus to distant places. All 
they asked was, that according to every 
principle of justice the place where the 
property itself was situated should have 
its own spiritual necessities first consider- 
ed. He earnestly pressed that question 
upon the Government for this reason ; if 
the Session were earlier, and that they 
could secure a full House—if that House 
which had already expressed its opinion 
upon the question could be again called 
upon to consider it, he could not for a mo- 
ment doubt what that opinion would be. 
But it was possible in the present state of 
the Session for a Bill to pass this House 
and be supported by the Government, 
which would not be allowed to pass at an 
earlier period of the Session. Ile thought, 
therefore, that great responsibilty rested 
on the Government, and that they should 
not allow any principle to pass in a Bill 
which they could satisfy themselves would 
not have been suffered if the House were in 
& position to express a deliberate opinion 
upon it. He earnestly pressed those points 
on the attention of the Government on be- 
half of numbers of persons who consider- 
ed that they had just claims to their con- 
sideration ; and the refusal of which was 
doing the mischief already pointed out. It 
was alienating a large amount of the popu- 
lation from their legislation, and was pre- 
venting the voluntary contributions of per- 
sons who were angry at this refusal. He 
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pressed upon the Government the necessity 
of considering this question with the view 
to a satisfactory settlement of it. He 
pressed upon the Government the favour- 
able consideration of the claims which not 
only the rights of conscience, but also the 
expressed opinion of the House, would 
justify them in acceding to. 

orp REDESDALE thought that the 
local claims of the people from whom the 
property was derived should be especially 
considered. He believed it would be but 
just to admit the particular provision indi- 
cated in the speech of the right rev. Pre- 
late, and to draw a distinction between 
diocesan and parochial claims. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the question 
before their Lordships was clearly one as 
to the best mode of supplying the spiri- 
tual destitution which now existed, and he 
agreed with a noble Lord who had spoken 
that much might be said on both sides. 
He thought it would be undesirable to give 
to the Commissioners powers of doing that 
about which there was no dispute. He 
thought that the peculiar features of the 
question had been very fairly stated; but 
he must add, that the Government were not 
yet prepared to act definitely on the propo- 
sitions that had been suggested. 

Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


Vale of 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1859. 


Minvtgs.] Positic Bru1s.— Universities (Scot- 
land); Fishing Vessels passing the Nore. 


VALE OF LLANGOLLEN RAILWAY. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order for considering the Lords’ Amend- 
ments read. 

Amendment (Clause A.) read. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 


an Amendment. The Bill proposed to 
make a railway from Ruabon to Llangollen, 
and in its course would pass through orna- 
mental ground—a park belonging to him- 
self. He had opposed the Bill by counsel 
both in this and the other House of Par- 
liament, and in the Committee of the House 
of Lords an Amendment had been intro- 
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duced, ostensibly to protect his interests, 
which really would afford him no protection 
whatever, 


Llangollen Railway. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the end 
thereof, the words, 

‘Provided nevertheless, That, except for the 
construction of a double line of Railway, the 
Company shall not take in such properties, or 
either of them, any land, except such as shall be 
certified by the Board of Trade to be necessary 
for works actually required by the Company for 
the purposes of the traffic upon the Railway.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
state that as one of the Committee which 
had considered this Bill he saw no objec. 
tion to the proposed addition. 

CotoneL WYNNE observed that he 
would resist the proposed addition, on the 
ground that the matter had been fully in- 
quired into. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought it was 
not the practice of the House to revise the 
proceedings of its Select Committees, for 
to do so would take away all confidence in 
the decisions of those bodies. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to call attention to a point of interest, 
The hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Whalley) had admitted that he had a per- 
sonal interest in the subject under discus- 
sion. It was arule of the House that no 
hon. Member could vote on any matter in 
which he had a personal interest. That 
being so, he would ask was it competent 
for the hon. Member to make a Motion in 
such a case ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, there certainly 
was a rule of the House by virtue of which 
the hon. Member for Peterborough could 
not vote upon a subject in which he was 
personally interested, and he had received 
an intimation from the hon. Member that 
it was not his intention to vote upon the 
question. There was also a rule that 
hon. Members could not present petitions 
from themselves to that House, and it was 
certainly not at all in the ordinary course 
of proceeding that a matter of immediate 
personal interest should be conducted by 
the hon. Member actually interested ; but, 
with the reservation of not voting, he (Mr. 
Speaker) could not say there was anything 
absolutely out of order in the course taken 
by the hon. Member for Peterborough. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to ex- 
plain that in moving himself in this matter 
he acted on the advice of his Parliamentary 
agents, who had cited high precedent for 
that course. In adopting it he did not do 
s0 for the purpose of influencing the House 
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to a greater extent than they would be 
under other cireumstances, but because he 
thought it would be more respectful to 
move the Amendment himself. 

put ‘“‘That those words be 


Question 
there added. 

House divided:—Ayes 69; Noes 148: 
Majority 79. 

Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


LONDON (CITY) GAS BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

CotonEL FRENCH said, that in the 
absence of the hon. and learned Member 
for Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly) he wished to 
move that the Bill be recommitted to a new 
Committee, to be appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, and that the Com- 
mittee have leave to sit and proceed on 
Friday. He founded the Motion on the 
ground that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee had prevented the continuance of a 
certain course of examination, the object of 
which was to show that, while the Gas 
Clauses Act of 1847 restricted other gas 
companies to a profit of 10 per cent, re- 
quiring that any further profit should be 
applied to the reduction of the price of gas, 
the City Gas Company had deprived the 
public of that advantage by increasing their 
capital by surplus profits from £200,000 
to £300,000. The opponents of the Bill 
considered the course taken by the Chair- 
man of the Committee as tantamount to a 
denial of justice, and he consequently moved 
that the Bill be recommitted. 

Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARROW said, that as the Chair- 
man of the Committee by whom the Bill 
had been considered, he felt bound to op- 
pose the Motion. He would acknowledge 
the courtesy of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber in giving him verbal notice of his in- 
tention to make this Motion ; but at the 
same time he must complain that notice 
had not been given to the other Members 
of the Committee, who were therefore not 
present to oppose it. The Committee over 
which he had presided were perfectly una- 
nimous in the decision to which they had 
come; as, he believed, were the Committee 
of the House of Lords, which had consider- 
ed the question previously. The opponents 
of the Bill attempted before the Committee, 
by a cross examination of the first witness, 
to show that the company had received large 
profits and bonuses in bygone years, but 
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the continuation of that line of examination 
was deemed irrelevant by the Committee, 
as they considered that the main question 
for their consideration was whether the 
sanitary condition of the metropolis would 
justify the retention of the gas works in 
the present locality within the limits of the 
City of London and in the midst of a dense 
population. The Committee had certainly 
declined at that stage to go into the secon- 
dary question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. They had received the most satis- 
factory evidence from scientific men of the 
highest character that the works of the 
company were conducted iu a most satis- 
factory manner, and that the health of the 
neighbourhood was not in the least degree 
affected ; also that the police on duty in 
the district, who were said to be sufferers 
by gas works, were, on the contrary, the 
healthiest section of the City police. The 
Committee had reduced the maximum 
price of the gas, and had added clauses to 
ensure its greater purity; and, having taken 
such steps to protect the public interests 
they were of opinion that the Bill should 
pass. Under these circumstances he trust- 
ed the House would support the decision 
of their Committee. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he must oppose the 
Amendment. He thought the proceeding 
suggested by the Amendment was as un- 
precedented as assuredly it would be in- 
convenient. The Committee to whom it 
was proposed to refer the Bill would not be 
vested with greater powers than those 
which the Committee who had considered 
the Bill were possessed of. He could un- 
derstand a proposition to refer the Bill 
back to the same Committee, but it would 
be a reflection on that Committee to adopt 
the Amendment, while no satisfactory result 
could follow from such a proceeding. The 
appeal asked for was not one from an in- 
ferior to a superior jurisdiction, but from 
one jurisdiction to another on an equality 
with it. In his opinion, however, no case 
for a reference had been made out. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, there was no 
imputation whatever sought to be thrown 
on the Committee by the present Amend- 
ment. All that was imputed was simply 
a mistake of judment. When there was 
an appeal from the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, the matter was remitted 
back to the whole Court, and no imputation 
was thought to be cast on the Judge by 
that course of proceeding. He was greatly 
surprized to hear from the hon. Member 
that the making of gas was not injurious 
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to health. Any person who lived in the 
neighbourhood of King’s Benchwalk would 
bear very different evidence. Hon, Mem- 
bers of that House complained of the bad 
smell proceeding from the Thames. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the bad 
smell of the “names was greatly caused by 
the refuse of the gas companies flowing 
into it. Ile cordially supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARROW said, that that evidence 
had satisfied the Committee that no offen- 
sive refuse from the gas works was dis- 
charged into the Thames. 

Mr. EWING said, that three barristers, 
who lived within 150 yards of the works, 
and a number of chemical witnesses were 
examined by the Committee, and their 
evidence was to the effect that no disagree- 
able effects were experienced from the gas 
works, in consequence of the efficient way 
in which they were conducted. The sur- 
geon of the police force in the neighbour- 
hood likewise declared that the police suf- 
fered no inconvenience in respect to their 
health from the works. The refuse of the 
gas did not go into the Thames, but was 
carried away in close vessels. As a Mem- 


ber of the Committee he should strenuously 
oppose the Amendment. 


Cotoxnet NORTH said, that no less than 
seventy-eight barristers residing in the 
Temple, 453 householders in the neigh- 
bourhood, and 692 consumers of gas had 
signed a petition in favour of the company. 
He had been over the building, and thought 
it was impossible for anything to be better 
conducted. There was no smell of any 
description whatever, and he trusted the 
House would not allow the Bill to be re- 
ferred back to a Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he attributed 
the Opposition to the Bill to a rival com- 
pany. It was an extraordinary proposition, 
after one Committee had been appointed 
by the House to try the matter, to refer 
the Bill to another. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS thought it was 
hardly fair to say that the opposition to the 
Bill was wholly interested ; for he believed 
that there was an opposition on the part of 
the Corporation of London founded on pub- 
lie grounds. At the same time he should 
support the decision of the Committee un- 
less some extraordinary ground was alleged 
for referring the Bill to a new Committee. 
The ground in this case was that the com- 
pany in going before the Committee for a 
renewal of their term, and seeking to con- 
vert it into a perpetuity, alleged the great 
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expense they would be put to in removing 
their works, and that evidence was exclud- 
ed by the decision of the Committee which 
would have shown that, great as that ex- 
pense might be, the profits of the establish- 
ment had been proportionate, the Commit- 
tee resolving only to listen to evidence on 
the question of the public health. He did 
not dispute that the Committee had a dis- 
cretion so to decide, though he had con- 
siderable doubts whether they arrived at a 
correct decision, but he was not prepared 
to say that he would give his vote in favour 
of the present Motion. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES observed, that 
when a new trial was moved for in a court 
of law, the Judges decided on that Motion 
by reference to the evidence previously 
given, but the House was now called on to 
decide in favour of a new inquiry without 
being in possession of the evidence taken 
by the former Committee. If there were 
any nuisance created, the company could 
be indicted. He was informed there had 
been an indictment and a conviction stand- 
ing over, but that told in favour of the 
company, for if the nuisance had not been 
abated, the conviction could have been en- 
forced at any moment. 


Motion made, and Question— 

“That the Bill be re-committed to another 
Committee, to be appointed by the Committee of 
Selection, and that the Committee have leave to 
sit and proceed on Friday.” 
put, and negatived. 

Bill to be read 3°. 


CHURCH-RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, that in 
rising to move that the House do go into 
Committee upon this Bill, he would appeal 
to the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire not to press the Amendment of which 
he had given notice at the present stage, 
but to move it in Committee. That would 
be the more appropriate course. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE*: Mr. Speaker, I 
ean assure the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny), that 
if I could propose the Amendments, of the 
substance of which I have given notice, in 
Committee on his Bill, consistently with 
the Rules of the House, I should not have 
adopted a course which seems to offer an 
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unwonted obstruction to his proeeeding 
with his Bill; but the hon. Baronet must 
be perfectly aware that it is not competent 


for me to make the proposal I desire after | 
the House has gone into Committee on the | 
The hon. Baronet asks, ‘‘ Why do, 


Bill. 
you not bring in a Bill of your own?” 
My answer to that is very simple. 
House—this new House of Commons—had 
not decided upon the abolition of church 
rates until the Bill of the hon. Baronet 
was read a second time; therefore the oc- 
easion upon which I wished to act had not 
arisen. Immediately that it did arise, I 
gave notice that I should adopt the course 
which I am now pursuing. I am sorry to 
hear from the hon, Baronet that, as at pre- 
sent advised, he will oppose my having the 
opportunity of submitting the Amendment 
of which I have given notice to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. It is true 
that, in the event of my Amendment be- 
ing acceeded to, I should have to intro- 
duce a Bill founded upon it. I wish I 


could have his concurrence in doing so, for 
I beg the House to understand, and I beg 
the hon. Baronet to understand, that I 
am not now proposing to reverse the de- 
cision which has already been pronounced 
by the House; that I do not propose to 


touch one word in the hon. Baronet’s Bill ; 
and that, if my Motion is assented to, every 
word of that Bill will be re-introduced for 
the consideration of the House, but, of 
course, with the additions of that which I 
feel it to be my duty to submit. 

Sir, you have been kind enough to warn 
me, that, in moving the Amendment of 
which I have given notice, in order to con- 
form to the rules of the House, I must 
propose that the House should go into 
Committee to-morrow. I must, therefore, 
move :— 

“That this House will, to-morrow, resolve 
itself into a Committee, to consider the propriety 
of establishing in lieu of church rates, thenceforth 
to be abolished, a charge on all hereditaments in 
respect of the occupancy of which church rates have 
been paid within the last seven years, such charge 
to be levied with the county rate, at an uniform 
rate of poundage, the occupier being in all cases 
entitled to deduct from his rent the amount of the 
charge levied on his occupation.” 
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‘conditionally abolished, wherever they have 
not been levied for a series of years. I 
grant that in this metropolis: I acknow- 
ledge that in Birmingham, in Leeds, in 
Manchester, and in many othe~ large 
towns, church rates have been so long 
discontinued, that property in these places 
hes gained a sort of prescription in sup- 
port of its exemption. I will not now enter 
| into all the reasons why tho inhabitants of 
_ these places have abandoned their right to 
levy church rates, and have thereby in- 
creased the value of property to the own- 
| ers; but the simple fact is, that the inhabi- 
, tants of a number of these populous places 
| have opposed church rates, because the 
great body of them were without church 
| accommodation, and therefore derived no 
| benefit from the impost. They simply re- 
fused to pay for accommodation which they 
had not. But the cases with which I con- 
template dealing are totally different. 

The Bill of the hon. Baronet, if carried 
out in its present shape, would not only 
sanction the abolition of church rates in 
those large towns and populous parishes, 
but would wrest from 80 per cent of the 
parishes of the country, including all the 
rural districts, the right of their inhabi- 
tants to levy upon property—for they are a 
charge upon property—the rates which 
provide the means of maintaining the 
churches, in which they worship ; and in 
the rural districts especially the Church 
of England is the ‘* poor man’s chureh.”’ 
It is for the ‘* poor man’s church,”’ then, 
that I contend ; it is for the means of the 
religious instruction of the poor, and of the 
great body of the inhabitants of the rural 
districts of England, chiefly, that I, on 
the part of the landlords of England—and 
I hope I speak their sentiments in this 
matter—reject the advantage of our pro- 
perty which we might derive from the 
total abolition of church rates without the 
provision of a substitute. 

I shall not now go deeply into the ques- 
tion whether church rates are a charge 
upon property. Legal questions and; legal 
quibbles have been raised upon the point, 
| but the plain fact, which is well known to 
| every landlord in the kingdom, is, that 





That, Sir, is the substance of my proposal. | these rates are considered in every agree- 
It is true that the notice which I have! ment for letting his property. It was 
given proceeds further to indicate the | stated by the late Sir Robert Peel in 1834, 
mode in which that proposal may be most | in most emphatic terms, that the incidence 
conveniently carried out ; but my object is | of this burden is considered in every sale 
to accept the decision of the House, that | of property. Sir Robert Peel was a man 
church rates should be abolished—that | of wide experience, and he declared to this 
they should be totally abolished, and un- | House, as a matter of his own knowledge, 
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and from evidence that the value of every 
property when it went into the market, 
was affected by the question, whether 
there are or are not church rates levied 
upon the occupation of it. I say, there- 
fore, that although my tenants and the 
tenants of many hon. Members in this 
House pay the rates, practically they are 
considered in our rent, and form a portion 
of the annual value which never did belong 
to the landlord, but which does belong to 
the poor and to the Church. 

But I have said that I am ready to ac- 
cept the decision of the House that church 
rates should be abolished. I repeat it. 
What I propose is a substitute; and my 
substitute is this: that a charge should be 
created upon all property, upon the occu- 
pation of which church rates have been 
levied within the last seven years. If the 
House will allow me to go into Committee 
on this question, I should propose that this 
charge should be at the rate of 2d. in the 
pound, which, after long inquiry, I have 
ascertained is the average charge for 
church rates, where they have been levied 
for a series of years. This charge which 
I propose, then, in lieu of church rates, 
would be levied with the county rate. But 
I know that some misunderstanding exists 
I am told, ‘‘ Oh, but 
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upon this point. 
there is no separate collection of county 


rate! The county rate is levied by the 
collectors with the poor rate, and the county 
rate is only separated from the poor rate 
when it reaches the officers of the union, 
who then transmit it to the county trea- 
surer.”” That is quite true. But I intend 
that this process should be pursued: —That 
the magistrates in counties and boroughs 
should issue precepts, under the authority 
of which the collectors should receive from 
the churchwardens a list of those occupiers, 
who are liable to church rates, and should 
then mark the names of these occupiers 
in the parish rate-books. The collectors 
would then, while collecting the rates, 
collect whatever poundage the House may | 
decide upon for the church charge, in ad- 
dition to the rates from the occupiers, who 
have paid church rates. Having done this, 
the collectors would make a list of the 
names of those persons from whom they 
had received sums on account of the church 
charge, with the sum thus received, ap- 
pended to each name, and transmit these 
lists to the officers of the union, who in 
turn would transmit them and the amount 
levied as church charge, together with the 
county rate, to the clerk of the peace in 
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counties, or the corporation treasurer in 
boroughs ; and these officers would forward 
the amount of the church charge, and the 
accounts which accompanied it, to the 
governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. Thus 
the account of each parish would be kept 
separate. 

I wish the House to observe that one 
of my objects is, that I desire to remove 
and put an end to the unhappy causes and 
occasions of discord which have so long 
existed upon this subject. Nearly all the 
difficulties connected with church rates 
have occurred in the assessment or levy; 
but if the House should think fit to sanc- 
tion the plan which I propose, you would 
have no longer any separate assessment, 
while the levy being conducted by the 
same officers who are employed in the col- 
lection of the other rates would proceed 
smoothly. My scheme would tender to 
the whole body of occupiers, whether they 
be farmers, whether they be merchants, 
whether they be artisans, whether they be 
professional men, whether they be opera- 
tives, the means of exemption from this 
tax. If any one or all of the great body 
of occupiers feel conscientious scruples 
against paying for Church purposes, he or 
they would at once have the right to de- 
duct the amount levied for those purposes 
from their rent, and so could secure their 
exemption from this charge as completely 
as they are now exempt from the payment 
of the property tax under Schedule A of 
the Act of 1842. So completely, indeed, 
do I go with the spirit and intention of 
the House with respect to conscientious 
scruples that I propose to give the means 
of exemption from this charge, which I 
suggest as a substitute for church rates 
to the whole body of occupiers in England 
and Wales, and thereby completely to an- 
nul all cause of complaint on the ground of 
conscientious scruples. That is one means 
which I recommend for the purpose of re- 
storing peace. 

Then, let the House observe, that so far 
as the collection of the proposed poundage 
is concerned, previous to the transmission 
of the amount to the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the whole process is & 
civil one. Up to this point I would have 
nothing to do with ecclesiastical authori- 
ties or ecclesiastical process except this: 
the rate collectors would receive the names 
of those who are liable from the church- 
wardens, and not until after the money has 
been collected into the hands of the clerk 
of the peace for counties, and into those 
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of the borough authorities, will it be sent 
to the governors of Queen Anne’s bounty, 
who, I believe, are the body best adapted 
of any now existing for the purpose of ec- 
clesiastical distribution. It is one great 
object of my scheme not to create a new 
machinery; therefure I have selected the 
governors of Queen Anne’s bounty to per- 
form this function. Let the House con- 
sider of whom that body consists. It con- 
sists of the principal officers of State, of 
the Judges, of the Bishops, of the Lord 
Lieutenants of counties in England and 
Wales, of the Mayors of towns, and of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law. 
Now, that is by no means an exclusively 
clerical body; but it is a body which, ever 
since the reign of Queen Anne, has most 
honourably and efficiently dealt forth her 
bounty, and the funds placed at their dis- 
posal to the poorer parishes and poorer 
incumbencies of England and Wales, and 
has therefore an amount of information, 
applicable to the object I have in view, 
which is not possessed by any other body 
in the country. I consider, therefore, that 
this body is well qualified in every way to 
judge of and to administer the appropria- 
tion of the fund I propose to create for 
ecclesiastical purposes. 

I propose, then, that the governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty should receive this 
fund; and further, in order to supplement, 
to strengthen, and to enforce the parochial 
system, that the incumbent and church- 
wardens of every parish or district, whe- 
ther this charge applies to it or not, should 
be incorporated for the purpose of receiving 
benefactions and subscriptions applicable to 
the purposes of church rates, either in lieu 
of or in addition to the church charge I 
propose to create, or in commutation of 
that charge. I would give to the incum- 
bent and churchwardens so incorporated 
a right to demand from the governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty in each year a sum 
equivalent to the amount which may have 
been paid upon the property within the 
parish or district for which they act. I 
have been told that difficulties might be 
raised by the inhabitants and landowners 
of some parishes, who would say, ‘*‘ We 
have never levied so much as 2d. in the 
pound for church rates. Our expenses do 
not require so much. We have hitherto 


been asked to raise only 1d. in the pound. 
Why, then, impose upon us a heavier bur- 
den than we are now called on to bear?” 
I have no wish to follow too closely the 
Scotch system; but in Scotland the Pres- 
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bytery levies upon the beritors, that is to 
say, a body composed of clergy and laity 
levies upon the landowners whatever sum 
is necessary for the maintenance of the 
churches, chapels, and schools. Here, 
then, you have a precedent in force. 
Ilere is a precedent in practice to sup- 
port the view, which I hope the House 
will adopt in reference to English pro- 
perty. 

But I propose that no uncertain sum 
shall be levied on the property of this 
country by those who are not interested 
in it by possession. I propose a fixed sum 
of 2d. in the pound only should be leviable. 
Supposing, however, that it may be urged 
by some parishes, ‘‘ We do not spend so 
much as 2d. in the pound annually.”” My 
answer is, “If you do not spend 2d. in 
the pound, then the surplus will be placed 
to the credit of your parish, and will be 
available at any time in case heavy re- 
pairs are required for your church, or the 
need for increased means of accommodation 
should arise in your parish; and, if no case 
of that sort arises, then this surplus will 
still remain to the credit of your parish in 
the hands of the governors of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, and will form a fund which, as soon 
as it is sufficient either of itself or in con- 
junction with other means, shall be availa- 
ble for creating an endowment for the pur- 
poses of your church; and no sooner will 
that endowment have been created—and it 
will be the duty of the governors of Queen 
Anne’s bounty to see that it is created— 
than the charge which I propose in substi- 
tution of church rates in respect of your 
parish will lapse.”” If, therefore, a parish 
is economical and spends little, the sooner 
will it be entirely relieved from this charge, 
while it will not be left without provision 
for the sustenance of the fabric of the 
Church and the conduct of public worship, 
but they will be supplied by means of the 
endowment created as I have described. 

Sir, I know I may be told, ‘‘ Yours is a 
very good scheme; but the House of Com- 
mons has determined upon the total and 
unconditional abolition of all such public 
funds available for the purposes of church 
rates.” I am afraid that there is a cer- 
tain number of Members of this House who 
have come to that decision; but my belief 
is, that it consists only of those who are 
altogether adverse to the continuance of 
an Established Church. I further believe 
their number to,be small, though I know 
them to be able, energetic, and united. 
In tlie course of years that I have watch- 
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ed this question I have seen them induce 
Members, one by one, particularly on the 
other side of the House, reluctantly to join 
them in their propositions for the total 
abolition of church rates, not, however, 
without remonstrance. Only four years 
ago the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Morpeth (Sir George Grey), who, I am 
sorry to find, has an engagement which 
precludes his presence here to-day, pro- 
posed to Sir William Clay, who at that 
time had the management of the church- 


rate abolition question in this House, that | 


church rates should be retained to those 
parishes which desired to keep them, and 
Sir William Clay aecepted that proposal. 
I regret that the majority of this House 
should now have receded from that deci- 
sion; but I see that a change has oc- 
curred, and I see also that the proposal 
which was then made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth, might 
be offensive to those who have voted for 
the second reading of the Bill before the 
House. I say, then, abolish church rates; 


abolish the source of disquiet and discom- 
fort which is incident to the levy of church 
rates; get rid of these questions which oc- 
casion the disturbance of religious feeling; 
meet all religious scruples; but, I pray 


you, do not deprive the inhabitants of 
eighty per cent of the parishes of the king- 
dom of those means which they now hold 
with the full consent of the landowners of 
those parishes for the maintenance of the 
fabric of the Church, and the conduct of 
public worship therein, without substitute 
and without equivalent. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Morpeth, has 
said, and repeated over and over again—I 
have his words here—that if this House 
were to wrest the power of levying church 
rates from the majority of the people in 
the vast majority of the parishes who de- 
sire to retain that power, it would be a most 
arbitrary act. I also say that it would be 
an arbitrary act; but I say more. I say 
that the unconditional abstraction of this 
right, this privilege, this power, this pos- 
session from the inhabitants of parishes 
who desire to retain it, would be a most 
tyrannical proceeding; and my object is to 
provide that this shall not be done without 
a substitute. I have endeavoured to frame 
one, which I hope is not unworthy the con- 
sideration of the House. 

I see the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
(Mr. Puller) in his place. I shall never 
forget the ability with which, two years 
ago, he introduced a proposal somewhat 
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analogous to this, but to which fatal objec. 
tions were raised, that it included a uniform 
poundage over the whole property of the 
country, that it did not acknowledge the 
exemption of those places which can plead 
{prescription against liability to church- 
| rates, and that it would have invalidated 
the parochial system of the country, by 
aggregating the fund it would have levied 
into the hands of diocesan Boards, who 
would have administered it without the 
slightest reference to vestries, or the will 
of the respective parishes. I own I was 
not surprised at the feeling which found 
expressions in these objections; I enter- 
tained it myself. These were held to be 
objections fatal to the scheme of the hon. 
Member. The parochial organization of 
this country is just above the organization 
of the family, and, next to the organization 
of the family, is the most important ele- 
ment in our social system. Now, by my 
proposal, I do nothing to invade the paro- 
chial organization of this country ; on the 
contrary, I propose to strengthen it. I 
would retain the function of the vestry in 
exercising their discretion and their choice 
with regard to the appropriation of this 
fund. I will not incur the danger of some 
fanciful landowner, or some misguided 
clergyman, dressing up the parish church 
at their will, contrary to the feelings of the 
inhabitants, in a manner offensive to their 
religious convictions. No, I would retain 
the right and the voice of the vestry in the 
appropriation of the fund, I would create, 
so as to retain the house of God suitable to 
the feelings of His worshippers. 

I have now touched upon most of the 
points which are necessary to elucidate 
the scheme which I propose. I know it 
may be said that it is presumptuous on my 
part to undertake the settlement of a 
matter which has defeated many abler men; 
but I feel this: Iam an independent Mem- 
ber of this House, and Bills for the aboli- 
tion of church rates have ever been in the 
hands of independent members; and if 
the House has sanctioned on one side pro- 
posals for the abolition of church rates, 
when Bills for that purpose have been in 
the hands of an independent Member, why 
should they not sanction on my part, as an 
independent Member, a proposal which is 
equivalent to an Amendment upon the Bill 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for Tavis- 
tock? I know that some hon. Members 
will say: ‘* Why all this machinery ? why 
not trust to the voluntary system?” But 
those hon. Members must forget how much 
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‘n this country already is entrusted to the | wherever prescription is against their con- 
yoluntary system. In the Report with re-|tinuance. But I trust that the House will 
spect to the means of religious worship, | not go beyond that, and saddle the means 
which accompanied the last census, Mr. | which can be elicited by the voluntary sys- 
Mann, after consulting many writers on | tem, in addition to provision for the already 
the subject, (and he is quoted in the Re- | accumulated necessities of the population, 
port of the Committee of the House of} with the burden of also providing for the 
Lords on Provision for religious worship,) | maintenance of the churches, that 80 per 
states that if the people are to be duly | cent of the parishes, including more than 
provided with the means of religious wor-| 60 per cent of the population, in which 
ship, there must be sittings for 58 per cent church rates have hitherto been levied. 

of the population. Now, are there sittings| That is what I ask. It is not as if 
for 58 per cent of the population in the | there were no sphere for voluntary exer- 
whole of England and Wales? No. The / tion in the country. I have looked into 
sittings provided by all denominations, in- | the matter attentively, and the fact is, that 
cluding the Church of England, are only | the cost of providing the present ascer- 
equal to 29 per per cent of the population, | certained deficiency which the voluntary 
where they should be equal to 58. You | system has left unsupplied in England and 
rely, therefore, on the voluntary system to, Wales cannot be estimated at less than 
provide the difference between these pro- | £6,000,000. Is it reasonable, then, that 
portions. Now, let the House take the|to this deficiency, which is itself almost 
ease of London alone. What provision is | overwhelming, you should add the further 
there in the churches of the metropolis for | necessity of providing for the maintenance 
its population? Why. for little more than | of 80 per cent of the churches of England 
18 per cent of the population. The Com-' and Wales, while you reject the prayer of 


mittee of the House of Lords have reported | the population of the parishes in which 
that there are required for the diocese of church rates continue to be levied, who 
London alone, for the accommodation of! petition that you will not insist upon the 
the people, and for providing them with | abolition of their church rates, without 
proper religious instruction, no less than | giving them some equivalent for the means 


330 new churches, and provision for no, which are now leviable by law, in recog- 
fewer than 527 new pastors. It appears, | nition of their ancient rights? I hope I 
also, in that Report, that since the com-| have now shown to the House that I do 
mencement of the century, £11,000,000' not propose to violate its decision : on the 
sterling has been spent in the erection of | contrary, that what I propose is, to accept 
3,150 churches, which makes the average | its decision. But I ask the House to give 
cost of each church £3,490, or in round! some compensation for the injustice which 
numbers £3,500. If, therefore, this dio- | the abolition of church rates, without a 
cese of London is to be supplied with | substitute, would inflict upon two-thirds of 
church room, and it must be supplied by | the people, by the abstraction, the arbi- 
the voluntary system, this cannot be effect- | trary abstraction of the means which they 
ed at a less expense than £1,222,000 ;/ have ever enjoyed, and the enjoyment of 
and if the additional number of clergy is! which they value. It is unnecessary for me 
provided which the Committee of the House | to go into the question of the amount of the 
of Lords think necessary for the spiritual | charge which should be created ; for the 
instruction of the people, and only £100) right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
& year is secured to each of them, the! concurs with me that the average of church 


endowment required for those clergymen 
would amount to £1,581,000. Thus, the 
voluntary system, in this one diocese alone, 
would, according to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, have to 
provide no less a sum than £2,803,000. 
While to provide the funds required to 
relieve the spiritual destitution of the 


rates, taken over some years, amounts to 
twopence in the pound. 

I will therefore conclude by appealing 
to the House not to agree to that which 
they have been told by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, by the noble Lord the Foreign Se- 
cretary, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Morpeth, by the right hon. 


whole kingdom would not fall far short of }Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 


£6,000,000, an amount almost overwhelm- 
ing. Now, what I suggest is, that where 
church rates have been long extinguished, 
to sanction their abolition; to confirm it 





Department, by the leaders of the Liberal 
party, would be an arbitrary act; not to 
allow the people of this country to believe 
that this House, once set upon adopting a 
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particular course, becomes the blind crea- 
ture of faction, and deaf to the claims of 
justice on behalf of the great majority of 
the people. Depend upon it, that, if it 


once goes forth that this House will not | 


consider the claims of justice, that it allows 
itself to be dictated to by faction, to be 
governed by extreme opinions, the period 
is not far distant when the majority of the 
people will seek a remedy, either in some 
sweeping change in the constitution of this 
House, or in some still wider, deeper, and, 
as I think, more damaging and lamentable 
change in the constitution of the country. 
I humbly and respectfully tender my 
Amendment to the House; moving it in 
the first instance only so far as the word 
** occupation,” for I am not presumptuous 
enough to ask the House, at the present 
stage of the question, to sanction more 
than the main principle of the scheme 
which I have ventured to submit for its 
consideration. 

Mr. SPOONER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this 
House will To-morrow resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, to consider the propriety of establishing in 


lieu of Church Rates, thenceforth to be abolished, 
a charge on all hereditaments, in respect of the 
occupancy of which Church Rates have been paid, 
within the last seven years; such charge to be 
levied with the Coufty Rate at an uniform rate 
of poundage, the occupier being in all cases en- 
titled to deduct from his rent the amount of the 
charge levied on his occupation, instead thereof,” 

Mr. DODSON said, he must oppose 
the scheme which had been sketched out by 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire. 
Other modes of arriving at an adjustment 
between conflicting opinions might have 
been proposed. The landowners might 
have been called on to redeem church rates 
by the payment of a fixed sum ; but they 
would have been chary of supporting a 
proposition which would lead them into an 
expenditure which they desired others to 
share. He could never understand in what 
sense church rates could be said to be pro- 
perty belonging to the church. They only 
resulted from a power given to the people 
to tax themselves for certain objects. He 
would not enter upon the question of whe- 
ther the rates were a charge upon property; 
but, even if they were, the charge was of 
so uncertain a character that it could not 
be estimated. The old arrangement that 
people should make a rate upon themselves 
was right when there was but one religion 

Mr. Newdegate 
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among them; but, now the Dissenters were 
legally acknowledged, the real effect was 
that some people voted a tax for others to 
pay. The question had come to sucha 
point that it must either be settled as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
proposed, or it must be enacted that the 
payment of church rates should be volun- 
tary on the part of individuals. 

+ dim HENLEY observed that the remedy 
proposed by the hon. Member for North- 
Warwickshire was worse than the disease 
it professed to cure. The imposition of a 
certain charge upon property would bea 
greater burden and cause more dissatisfac- 
tion than the present church rates. Asa 
sincere Churchman he did not think the 
interests of the Church would be promoted 
by such a course, and believed it would be 
better to abolish church rates at once, after 
which it would be the duty of those who 
were attached to the Church of England 
to devise the best means of supporting her 
fabrics and conducting her services. When 
the Bill passed and this awkward question 
was set at rest, then the time would come 
for the sons of the Church of England to 
meet together, and fix upon some plan by 
which, through voluntary efforts, the fabric 
of the church might be maintained. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, that the 
hon. Member proposed to alter the nature 
of the burdens, which was now a charge 
on the person, into a charge upon land. 
He must therefore oppose the Amendment, 
which, while it practically threw obstruc- 
tion in the way of going into Committee, 
introduced a vicious principle of ‘‘ counter 
irritation,”’ the effect of which could only 
tend to occasion additional discontent. On 
the other hand his (Sir J. Trelawny’s) object 
was to put an end to the excitement on 
this subject once and for ever, and by the 
agency of the voluntary principle in this 
matter, he believed that the Church would 
be placed in a better position. At present 
if an attempt were made to enforce a 
general payment of church rates all the 
gaols in the kingdom would not hold the 
defaulters, and the standing army would 
have to be doubled. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
though anxious to see the question of 
church rates settled, he could not support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, to make that com- 
pulsory which was now somewhat voluntary 
in its nature. He believed that a large 
portion of the community was prepared to 
listen to a voluntary compromise on the 
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question, and, considering the period of | should be made in the absence of most of 


the Session and the fact that a Committee | 


was sitting in the other House on the sub- 
ject, he thought the hon. Baronet would 
do well to withdraw his Bill for the pre- 
sent. He was ready to meet the hon. 
Member in a liberal spirit, but he would 
not support a measure to do away with 
church rates without any equivalent what- 
ever. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 191, Noes 
99°: Majority 92. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that as 
at that hour (half-past three o’clock) it 
was impossible to make any progress in 
Committee he would appeal to the hon. 
Baronet to postpone the Bill. It was per- 
fectly clear that legislation on the subject 
could not be brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion in the present Session. A Select 
Committee of the House of Lords was in- 
quiring into the whole subject, and that 
Committee had been appointed with the 


consent of the Government, some of the! 


members of which were upon it. How 
could the hon. Baronet expose his new 
allies on the Treasury bench to the hu- 
niliating and mortifying position they must 
occupy if they were assenting parties to 
send up to the other House a Bill for the 
total and immediate repeal of church rates, 
when they themselves, by their colleagues 
in that House, were assisting in an inquiry 
on the subject? It would be treating not 
only the other branch of the Legislature 
but the Government and the question itself 
with great want of decorum if now, at the 
end of July, they proceeded, without due 
discussion and proper inquiry, to send the 
present Bill up to the other House. If 
these reasons were not sufficiently cogent 
he thought a glance at the host of Amend- 
ments on the paper would be sufficient. A 
principle Member of the Administration in 
that House alone had placed a “ code’’ of 
Amendments on the paper, all of which 
1; would be quite impossible to consider be- 
fore the end of the Session. Moreover, it 
was not proper that this great question, 
which clearly ought to be in the hands of 
the Government, should be taken up in this 
Plecemeal fashion, and that this gigantic 
inroad upon one of the oldest institutions 


of the country — the parochial system— 





the responsible Ministers of the Crown. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that about 
twenty hon. Members who had been en- 
gaged in the Committee-rooms and in the 
library, had not heard the division bell be- 
fore the division just taken and were thus 
prevented from taking a part in it. 

Si JOHN TRELAWNY said, that as 
an independent Member he did not think 
he was called on to withdraw his Bill on 
the grounds put forward by the noble Lord. 
He had been at all times ready to proceed 
with it, and it was not his fault that they 
were now at the end of July. It would be 
unwise in the House to lose further time 
in discussing whether they would go on 
with the Bill, instead of considering the 
Bill itself. He did not bring forward the 
Bill as a delusion or a sham, and it would 
be his duty to propose proceeding with it, 
from night to night, and hour to hour, until 
he got a decision on it. 

Mr. G. CLIVE observed, that in the 
Committee-room in which he had been en- 
gaged no division bell was heard. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, that this was 
matter for complaint to the Speaker and 
not to the Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. CROSS said, he would propose in 
line 12, after the word “ levied ’’ to leave 
out “in any parish in England or Wales,” 
and insert 


“ Respectively in the following cases in any pa- 
rish in England or Wales :—First. No Church 
Rate shall be made or levied in any parish in 
which no Church Rate has been made or levied 
during the seven years next previous to the pass- 
ing of this Act. Second. No Church Rate shall 
be levied upon any person who shall deliver to the 
churchwardens, within one week after the rate 
shall have been demanded of such person, a decla- 
ration under his hand that he bond fide objects to 
the payment of Church Rates, provided always 
that no person so exempted from the payment of 
any Church Rate shall be entitled to vote or act 
in vestry in the parish in reference to the making, 
levying, or application of any Church Rate, or the 
application of any money applicable to the like 
purposes, unless after signing such declaration he 
shall have paid a Church Rate subsequently made 
in such parish, Third. No Church Rate shall be 
made for other than the following purposes (that 
is to say) :—1, repairing and maintaining the fab- 
ric of the parish church; 2, repairing, fencing, and 
maintaining the churchyard or burial ground of 
the parish church ; 3, providing what is necessary 
for the decent celebration of Divine Service and 
the offices of the parish church.” 


He thought that the question of church 
rates must be settled, but he did not think 
it could be fairly arranged by taking every- 
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thing from one side. It ought to be settled 
by mutual concessions. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he must oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ADDERLEY observed, that he 
could not see the grievance of church rates 
in parishes where they were unanimously 
levied. Why should it be rendered illegal 
for paristes to levy them if they liked to 
do so? He believed that if the Bill pass- 
ed, the burden of maintaining the churches 
would fall upon the worst-paid men in the 
country, namely, the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. The right hon. Baronet 
ought to be too happy to adopt the Amend- 
ment. 

Committee report progress. 

House resumed. 


THE DIVISION BELL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to inform the 
Speaker that on the last division, the bell 
by which hon. Members should be sum- 
moned to a division was not sounded so as 
to be heard by a large number of hon. 
Members, who were consequently prevent- 
ed from voting. 

Mr, CLAY said, that in the Committee- 
room, where he was at the time, no bell 
rung at all. Some thirty or forty hon. 
Members, accidentally heard from a police- 
man that a division was going on, but they 
arrived in the House too late to vote. He 
supposed it would be found that ‘‘ nobody” 
was to blame. 

Mr. WALTER observed, that he could 
state from his own expericnce that while 
he was sitting in Committee-room No. 8, 
within the last fortnight, on several occa- 
sions divisions took place and no bell was 
rung. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he would 
cause inquiry to be made into the cireum- 
stance, and he hoped the proper officer 
would take means in future to prevent the 
recurrence of such a fault. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a 
quarter after Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesdau, July 27, 1859. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned at Four o’clock till to-morrow. 


Mr. Cross 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1859. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts,—1° Attorneys and So- 
licitors. 
2° Pneumatic Despatch Company; Income Tax, 
&c.; Militia Ballots Suspension ; Military Say- 
ings Banks. 
8° London (City) Gas ; Boundaries (Ireland). 


LONDON (CITY) GAS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. AtpERMAN CUBITT said, that the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the City of 
London, in opposing this Bill in former 
stages, had been actuated solely by what 
they believed to be a public duty, but he 
was authorized by them to say, although 
they were not satisfied with the result, that 
they did not feel called upon to offer any 
further opposition. 

CotonEL FRENCH observed, that he 
thought the decision of the House on the 
previous occasion, not to send the Bill to 
another Committee, would increase the 
discontent that prevailed in respect of the 
contradictory decisions arrived'at by Com- 
mittees of that House. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


SALMON FISHERIES BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. CROSS said, that as the subject of 
this measure was a very wide one, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member who had charge 
of the Bill that it should be withdrawn for 
the present, and re-introduced in the next 
Session, when the subject could be consi- 
dered by a Select Committee. The Bill 
contained some excellent provisions, but 
there were an immense number of Acts of 
Parliament to be considered, and therefore 
it would not be expedient to proceed fur- 
ther at present. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON remarked that he 
approved the suggestion for withdrawal. 

CotonEL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
believed that opposition was to be expected, 
and therefore, although he thought the 
Bill was in many respects an excellent one, 
he would also recommend its withdrawal 
for the present. At the same time he 
thought the House was indebted to the 
hon. Member for Clithero for having turned 
his attention to a subject which was of 
greater importance than was generally sup- 
posed, 
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Mr. HOPWOOD said, he felt bound to 
yield to the suggestions of his hon. Friends, 


and therefore would not press the Bill this | 
Session, but hoped to re-introduce it early | 


next Session. 
House resumed.—[No report. } 


IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL DEBTS BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. COLLIER said, as there appeared 
to be some misapprehension as to the na- 
ture and objects of this Bill, he wished 
briefly to state what its intentions really 
were. It was supposed by some that his 
object was to abolish altogether the power 
of imprisonment for small debts by County 
Court Judges ; but all he proposed to do 


was simply to put an end to the power of | 


imprisonment without a hearing. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some lawyers, his 
Bill would not alter the law atall. One of 


the clauses of the County Courts Act gave 
to Judges in those courts power to commit 
persons to prison in the following cases, | 
viz.:—If a party appeared before them, 
and gave unsatisfactory answers ; if a party | 
did not appear, and the Judge was satis- | 


fied from the evidence that the debt was 
contracted fraudulently, or that the party 


had the means of paying it, while refusing | 
That was the interpretation, he | 
ventured to say, most hon. Members would | 


to do so. 


give to the clause on reading it. Some of 
the County Court Judges, however, had in- 


terpreted that clause as giving them power | 


to commit a person without any inquiry 
whatever; and it often happened that ill- 
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|enactment in question. From this paper 
‘it appeared that persons were imprisoned 
for very small sums, and that in one case 
a man had been imprisoned nine times for 
jone debt of £9. The whole term of his 
imprisonment amounted to a year, although 
‘if he had stolen the money he would only 
have been committed for half that period. 
, The present state of things on this subject 
; was unjust, cruel, and intolerant, and de- 
manded the immediate interposition of Par- 
liament, and he believed that the Bill, in- 
stead of impairing the efficiency of the 
County Courts, would improve them, by re- 
moving the only cause of scandal and dis- 
_ satisfaction to which they gave rise. 

Tue SOLICTOR GENERAL said, he 
entirely concurred with his hon. and learned 
Friend in the propriety of passing the 
first clause of the Bill, for he was of opin- 
ion that a minority of the County Court 
Judges, some thirteen or fourteen out of 
sixty—put a wrong construction on the 
98th section of the County Court Act. It 
was important that doubts on the point 
should be removed, for all the hardships and 
scandal with respect to these commitments 
had arisen from that erroneous though con- 
scientious construction of the law. The 
late Lord Chancellor directed the standing 
committee of the County Court Judges, 
which regulated the practice and framed 
the rules for those Courts, to ascertain what 
the practice of the County Court Judges 
had been in respect to the matter to which 
| the attention of the House had been called. 
‘Their report had unfortunately been laid 
on the table only the night previous, but 
from that it appeared that it was only thir- 
'teen or fourteen of those Judges, as he 


ness or other circumstances which could be | had just stated, who put that peremptory 
satisfactorily explained, prevented the at-| construction of which the hon. and learned 
tendanee of the party, who was punished | Gentleman complained on the 98th section 
with imprisonment. The real question! of the Act. He therefore thought that 
therefore was whether a County Court Judge | the public was indebted to the hon, and 
should commit with or without inquiry?! learned Member for Plymouth for intro- 
Upon a previous oceasion he had shown that ducing the present measure to set the mat- 
no less than 8,000 persons had been so | ter at rest. In the report he had just men- 
committed during the past year, and the | tioned it was stated that the County Court 
committal, it must be borne in mind, was Judges approved the present Bill in refe- 
simply a punishment, not operating as an | rence to the 98th section of the Act; but 
extinguishment of the debt. With regard | they were of a different opinion in regard 
to the treatment of prisoners so committed, | to the second clause, limiting the amount 
he found it stated in a newspaper that they | of imprisonment. All the abuses had arisen 
were stripped upon entering the gaol, their | from the erroneous construction of the 98th 
clothes searched, their diet limited, and | section, but the County Court Judges con- 
only two hours a day allowed for exercise. | sidered the second clause of the present 
He had received a communication from the | Bill most impolitic, and thought that in- 
governor of Carlisle gaol, pointing out the | Stead of operating as a relief to the lower 
hardships involved in the operation of ad ae it would prodze the opposite ef- 
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fect. Considering the precariousness of 
employment and the liability of the labour- 
ing classes to attacks of illness, they con- 
ceived that it would be hard on them if 
any step should be taken having the effect 
of depriving creditors of their rights and 
thus preventing them occasionally obtain- 
ing credit. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that there was no 
wish to prevent credit being given to the 
poorer classes, or to deprive creditors of 
the means of obtaining their money ; but 
the House had to consider whether the 
poorer clase of persons who came within 
the purview of the County Court system 
had not a harder measure of justice dealt 
out to them than persons obtaining credit 
in a different situation. He strongly ob- 
jected to the imprisonment which the Bill 
proposed to abolish. The commitment was, 
in fact, not for debt, but in poenam ; and 
it was altogether objectionable that a Judge 
should commit a debtor, without investiga- 
tion, and merely at the instigation of a 
vindictive creditor. When there was fraud 
in respect toa debt there ought to be some 
determinate punishment, and he could not 
understand why there should be a power of 
committing and re-committing time after 
time the same person for the same debt. 
It should be borne in mind, too, that in 
many prisons the persons so committed 
were treated nearly as possible like crimi- 
nal prisoners; He should, therefore, be 
glad to see, as proposed by the second 
clause of the Bill, some limit put on the 
amount of imprisonment. 

Mr. G. CLIVE remarked, that if the 
House wished to allow a system of credit 
for the benefit of the lower classes and of 
trade, then a power of summary punish- 
ment must be given against the debtor in 
certain cases. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) had said that, if there were 
fraud in respect to a debt, let that fraud 
be once for all punished. But it should 
be borne in mind that these imprisonments 
under the County Courts were for nonpay- 
ment of debt, accompanied by continual 
ability to pay it. Consequently, the Judge 
went on ordering the imprisonment of the 
debtor so long as the latter had money in 
his pocket, in order to obtain that money 
for the creditor, a working man in many 
cases who had charitably made a loan to his 
fellow workman, who ungratefully avoid- 
ed repayment. As to the injury so much 
spoken of, generally the only person who 
could give any information was cither the 
plaintiff or the defendant. If the defendant 
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did not appear, the only course left open 
to the Judge was to question the plaintiff, 
He regarded the first clause of the present 
Bill as declaratory of the existing law, and 
deemed it unobjectionable. 

Mr. PAGET observed, that the effect 
of the measure would be to destroy credit; 
in his opinion a very cruel proceeding to 
the labouring classes themselves. He would 
therefore move that the Chairman report 
progress, in order to allow time for the 
Report of the Committee of the County 
Court Judges to be printed, and to give 
an opportunity to hon. Members connected 
with manufacturing districts to communi- 
eate with their constituents on the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, it was al- 
together a fallacy to say that a power of 
inflicting perpetual imprisonment was ne- 
cessary to sustain credit. He would there- 
fore express his hope that some limit would 
be placed upon the terms of imprisonment 
imposed by County Courts. The present 
system of imprisoning debtors for succes- 
sive terms was most oppressive, and he 
thought this Bill would be beneficial, inas- 
much as its most important feature was 
to propose that there should be something 
like a limit to the period of imprisonment. 

Mason STUART said, he hoped that as 
the Bill would restrict the power of impri- 
sonment it would receive the assent of the 
Committee and the sanction of the House. 
He found that a large proportion of the 
debts for which persons were subject to 
imprisonment by County Court Judges 
were contracted with travelling hawkers, 
frequently by wives without the knowledge 
of their husbands, who, however, suffered 
for their imprudence. In his own district 
(Bedfordshire) he found that the number 
of debtors committed by the County Court 
Judges was, in 1855, 40; in 1856, 60; 
in 1857, 93; and in 1858, 122—a large 
proportion of these persons having been 
consigned to prison at the suit of travelling 
hawkers. The increase in the number of 
commitments was, he believed, attributable 
in a great measure to a recent change in 
the law, by which the cost of conveying 
debtors to prison under County Court com- 
mitments was transferred from the plain- 
tiffs to the Treasury. Some of the persons 
committed were young women under the 
age of 21, and in one case a girl of 19 
was sent to prison because she had not 
paid for a shawl sold to her by a travelling 
hawker some five years before, when she 
was only 14 or 15 years of age. He be- 
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lieved that these harsh proceedings were 
not generally attributable to the hawkers 
themselves, but to agents to whom, when 
they quitted a district, they sold the debts 


Imprisonment for 


due to them. Persons were constantly im- | 


prisoned, under successive commitments, 
for a long period, and at the last Spring 
Assizes the Lord Chief Baron, in referring 
to this subject, mentioned the case of a 
man who had been imprisoned eight times, 
and for a period of 270 days for the same 
debt. The individuals imprisoned under 
these commitments were, in his opinion, 
treated with unnecessary rigour. 
gaol of the county with which he was con- 
nected the accommodation for this class of 
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to any Court within the jurisdiction of a 
Judge and obtain a summons there. The 
result was that the ereditor went to the 
Court which was most convenient to him- 
self and summoned the debtor to that 
Court, and it had been stated to him that 
-men had been suddenly summoned to an- 
swer for a debt of 3s. 6d. at a distance 
of twenty-five miles, and if they did not 
| travel that distance forthwith the omission 
to do so was followed by committal to gaol. 
There was a clause in the Act, however, 
which empowered the Judge to reconsider 
his own order of committal, and to make 
such further orders as he might deem ne- 


| cessary and it would seem to have been 


prisoners was very insufficient; the area | contemplated that, when he made out a 
for exercise was extremely limited ; they | commitment in consequence of a person 
were only allowed to receive visits under not appearing to give an account of his 
certain restrictions; they were not allowed | property, the debtor could then be called 
to maintain themselves if they were able | up before the Judge, and the matter fur- 
to do so, nor were their friends allowed to | ther investigated, when he might reverse 


furnish them with any supplies ; and, al- 


though they were treated with all the in- | 


dulgence consistent with the prison regu- 


lations, their dietary was by no means/| 


satisfactory. He hoped, therefore, that 
measures would be taken to put a stop to 
the system of renewed commitments. If, 


the commitment, or deal with the case as 
he might think proper. But that clause 
did not seem to have been carried into 
effect for the purpose of mitigating the 
severity of the law. The present state of 
‘things was such as to affect the working 
classes most seriously. There must be 


then, the Committee would only pass the some limit fixed to the power of commit- 


first section of the Bill, one step, at all! ment ; and now that this measure was be- 
events, would be gained. There would no| fore the Committee, he hoped it would be 


longer be a term of imprisonment which 
was in excess of the intent and meaning 
of the law ; but if it were considered that 
eighty days’ imprisonment was too low a 
minimum, he hoped that in any case some 
limit or other would be agreed upon. Let 
it be remembered that when a labourer 
was taken from his wife and children and 
imprisoned, the only resort of the family 
was the workhouse. Many cases of that 
sort had occurred in his county, and in the 
course of the present year a memorial had 
been presented to the Home Secretary 
from the Board of Guardians of the Bed- 
ford Union, complaining of the hardships 
to families and the injustice to ratepayers 
which had resulted therefrom. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he trusted the Mo- 
tion for reporting progress would not be 
persisted in, for he felt that if there were 
but one hour left remaining of the Session 
it could not be more profitably spent than 
in the endeavour to pass this Bill. He 
wished to call the attention of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General to one point 
with respect to which the existing law ope- 
rated very oppressively. He had been told 
that it was competent to a creditor to go 


| thoroughly diseussed and considered. 
| Mr. HODGKINSON said, there seem- 
| ed to be a disposition to treat this Bill as 
lif it related only to debts of very small 
}amount, but it must be remembered that 
| the County Courts exercised jurisdiction in 
‘eases of debts up to the amount of £50, 
| and he thought if this Bill were passed it 
would operate prejudicially to the interests 
of creditors whose debts were of any con- 
siderable amount. If the Bill passed in 
its present form no debtor would ever ap- 
pear on a judgment summons, but credi- 
tors would have to search the country 
round for evidence as to the debtor's 
means of payment, and in many cases it 
would be the creditor’s interest to lose his 
debt rather than incur such labour and ex- 
pense. Ile thought that after a creditor 
had proved his debt the onus probandi 
with regard to future proceedings ought 
to rest upon the debtor, and not upon the 
creditor. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Member for Nottingham would per- 
sist in his Amendment. 

Mr. PAULL said, he had had some 
experience of the working of the power of 
imprisonment now exercised by the County 
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Court Judges, and he believed that the 
efficiency of those Courts would be very 
much impaired if that power were inter- 
fered with. In cases, for example, where 
there were no goods upon which to recover, 
it was only by the existence of the power 
of imprisonment that the payment of instal- 
ments could be enforced. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Member(Mr. Paget) that 
it was most desirable that he should not 
press his Amendment, and that the better 
course would be to allow the Committee to 
proceed with the discussion of the clauses. 
One point to which he would direct atten- 
tion was, that the County Court Judge had 
a double capacity. He was a Judge of the 
County Court for small debts, and also a 
Judge in insolvency. As a Judge in insol-- 
vency he possessed the power of bringing 
up the insolvent before him for examina- 
tion, and of putting any questions to him 
with regard to his debts ; but it so hap- 
pened that he had not that power in his 
capacity of County Court Judge. The 
consequence was that he could not bring 
up a debtor to be examined, or put ques- 
tions to him on the subject of his debts ; 
and it was in that inability that the neces- 
sity for the power of imprisonment resided. 
If the County Court Judge could have the 
debtor before him there would be no ne- 
cessity for falling back upon that which 
was an imperfect resource, the examination 
of the plaintiff. A Judge had no origina- 
tive power; he could only examine the 
witnesses that were brought before him by 
the plaintiff or the defendant, or examine 
the parties themselves if they appeared. 
If he had not the power of compelling the 
attendance of the defendant all he could 
do was to examine the witnesses produced, 
and if he were deprived of the power of 
imprisonment, or if that power were mate- 
rially curtailed, he would be deprived of 
the power of operating upon the defendant 
altogether, and in a corresponding degree 
the disposition to give credit would be 
diminished. If a person could not recover 
the debt, of course he would not give credit; 
and in the exact proportion in which the 
remedy of the creditor was diminished, was 
necessarily diminished the inducement to 
give credit. Now in his opinion there had 
been a disposition to form too harsh an 
estimate of the conduct of the County 
Court Judges as a body in respect to the 
exercise of this power of imprisonment. 
The system of small debts courts, it should 
be recollected, had not been created by 


Mr. Paull 
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the County Courts Act. For a long pe- 
riod before the passing of that Act « num. 
ber of Small Debts Courts and Courts of 
Requests had been scattered over the coun- 
try, which had a power of imprisonment 
exactly similar to that with which the 
Committee was then dealing ; and several 
of the Judges of those Courts had been 
appointed County Court Judges. The 
practice of those Courts of Requests had, 
as a rule, been somewhat arbitrary. For 
example, they had been in the habit of 
admitting an agent to appear instead of 
the creditor or plaintiff, and of imprisoning 
debtors upon very loose evidence; and 
these Judges, acting as County Court 
Judges, would naturally continue the ancient 
practice. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would not form an erroneous 
opinion of the County Court Act, by sup- 
posing that it had introduced a more lax 
system ; the truth being that it had intro- 
duced a stricter one, and secured the ap- 
pointment of a more learned class of Judges 
than had presided iu the Courts of Re- 
quests of old. 

Mr. COLLIER said, that after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place he wonld so 
suggest that the hon. Member (Mr. Paget) 
should withdraw his Motion for reporting 
progress, and that after the first clause, 
which was generally approved of by the 
County Court Judges themselves, had been 
agreed to, the hon. Member should move 
the omission of the second and only other 
clause. 

Mr. PAGET consented to the sugges- 
tion. Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2, (limiting imprisonment to a 
period of 80 days) agreed to. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to ex- 
press his opinion that power ought to be 
given to the County Court Judge to call 
the defendant before him and examine him 
in ordinary cases, the same as in cases of 
insolvency. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Expenses Bill. 


NIGH SHERIFFS’ EXPENSES BILL, 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. WISE said, he objected to pro- 
|eeeding with the measure at that late 
| period of the Session. The change which 
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it proposed was exceedingly trivial, and 


the saving it would effect was hardly worth | ment under that Bill. 
the paper on which the Bill was printed. | 


The expenses it sought to diminish were 
not one-sixth of the entire amount to which 
high-sheriffs were subject, its provisions 
dealing with the javelin-men alone. The 
whole question might fairly be reviewed 
during the next Session by a Select Com- 
mittee ; but the Bill before the House did 
not meet the difficulty. Its very preamble 
was erroneous, for it recited that an Act 
had been passed in 1833 for lessening the 
expenses of the office of high sheriff, 
whereas the Bill having that object had 
been thrown out by a great majority, 
There were three points on which he ob- 
jected to the measure—first, that it trans- 
ferred the charge of maintaining order 
in court during the assizes and sessions 
from the High Sheriff to the ratepayers. 
The second was that it centralized the 
power of the county in the hands of the 
chief constable, and the third was that it 
tended to promote what he would call a 
species of ‘‘ unpatriotic egotism.’’ Since 
the first institution of the office in the time 
of Edward I, the Sheriffs had been re- 
quired to be men of sufficient means, and 
an Act of the 13th and 14th Charles II. 


provided that they should in England have 
each twenty retainers, and in Wales twelve. 
These were the javelin-men who were paid 


by the Sheriff. Some other charges to 
which the sheriff was put in receiving the 
Judges with proper state were met by 
a Parliamentary Vote to the extent of 
£10,500, which was paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund under the title of ‘* Crav- 
ings,’ and now the promoters of the 
present measure wished to throw another 
10,000 on the country rates for the same 
purpose. The squires of England did not 
repudiate the duties incident to their posi- 
tion; and though they generally did not 
covet the office of Sheriff, yet when they 
were chosen to fill it they were willing to 
receive her Majesty’s Judges when they 
visited the assize towns in a manner be- 
coming their high station and dignity. 
The Bill proposed to abolish the javelin- 
men, or retainers of the Sheriff, who usu- 
ally consisted of his cottagers or small 
tenants, by whom a suit of clothing or a 
small amount of money was regarded as 
an adequate remuneration for their attend- 
ance when required, Half-a-dozen police- 
men would not form a proper retinue with 
which the High-Sheriff should meet and 
escort the Judges of the land on their 
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|arrival; but such would be the arrange- 
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However useful the 
police might be in their own vocation, it 
was well known that they were not a popu- 
lar body, and it would therefore be a pity 
to associate the ancient and honourable 
office of Sheriff with that foree. An ob- 
jection more to the purpose, however, was 
that if they were called upon to perform 
this extra duty, the strength of the police 
would either have to be increased, or we 
must expect to see an increase of crime. 
What might suit a few rural districts would 
not answer for the Midland and other popu- 
lous counties. In Staffordshire, the javelin- 
men were employed fifty-two days in the 
year at the assizes and sessions ; and it 
was obvious that if the police had this 
amount of additional duty thrown upon 
them they could not properly watch those 
parts of the country where strikes and dis- 
turbances of the peace from time to time 
occurred. The measure would, moreover, 
centralize everything in the hands of the 
chief constable, and by and by we might 
expect to have stipendiary magistrates ap- 
pointed in every county. The utmost that 
the Bill would save would be from £30 to 
£50 a year in some cases ; or in the larger 
counties it might be £150. The measure 
evinced a spirit inimical to the discharge 
of the public duties hitherto connected 
with the possession of property and posi- 
tion, and he would for these reasons move 
as an Amendment that the Speaker leave 
the Chair that day three months. 


Amendment proposed,— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee, instead thereof.” 


Sin JOHN SHELLEY observed, that 
the only reasonable argument against their 
going into Committee on the Bill was the 
lateness of the Session, but even that did 
not apply, as the Bill was a remarkably 
short one. It only affected one portion of 
the Sheriff’s retinue, the javelin-men, al- 
ways a very useless, and often not a very 
sober body of men, and whose assistance 
in keeping order could advantageously be 
spared. It was absurd to say that the | 
respect shown to the Judges was to be 
measured by the number of men in red 
coats, accompanied by trumpeters discours- 
ing very ineloquent music, who escorted 
them into an assize town. All that idle 
paraphernalia was as much out of date as 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, and the sooner 
it was swept away the better. ‘Lhe Bill, 
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therefore, was not only defensible on the 
ground of the saving of expense it would 
effect, but because it would introduce a 
more efficient system. The county police 
were the proper body to keep order in 
court ; and he would meet the objection 
that they would be taken away from their 
local duties, by reminding his hon. Friend 
that at every assizes a number of police- 
men were summoned as witnesses, and the 
chief constable could easily arrange that 
they should, when not giving evidence, 
maintain order in court. Much had been 
said of the honour due to the Judges, but 
for his part he could not see what honour 
was given to the Judges by putting into a 
gilt coach at the station the man with 
whom tbey travelled cheek-by-jowl in the 
railway carriage, and who, perhaps, made 
his appearance on the platform in a wide- 
awake and a shooting-jacket. The short- 
ness of the remaining portion of the Ses- 
sion was no excuse for murdering this 
innocent. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the hon. Baronct had 
by his pleasantries drawn off the attention 
of the Committee from the real point be- 
fore them. Tle (Mr. Deedes) did not stand 
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present law the Sheriff was responsible to 
the Judge for the maintenance of peace 
‘and order at assizes or sessions; and the 
|relative positions of High Sheriff and chief 
‘constable were very anomalous. The Bill 
provided that the chief constable should 
have a number of policemen to preserve 
‘order in the assize court ; but in the event 
of a row happening, would these police- 
‘men, or would they not, be under the 
authority of the High Sheriff? It was 
, to be doubted whether they would be under 
‘the Sheriff at all, and yet, though he had 
no control by law over that foree, the 
| Sheriff might be fined by the Judge if he 
did not maintain order, The prisoners of 
/a county also were under the custody of 
‘the Sheriff and the gaoler was his servant. 
Surely, then, the House must go a step 
further than that Bill, and place the ehief 
‘constable under the direction of the Sheriff. 
| That, however, would raise a question de- 
‘manding more careful consideration than 
}could be bestowed upon it that Session. 
The task they had to perform was to bring 
| the ancient jurisdiction of the Sheriff into 
‘harmony with the modern jurisdiction of 
the chief constable. The duties connected 
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up for the sobriety or the general appear- | with the peace of the county were now 
ance of the javelin-men, but if the Sheriff nearly all thrown on the chief constable, 


was to be attended, the question was by the great Executive officer of the magis- 
whom should it be, and who was to pay | tracy, and the Sheriff was almost shelved. 


the Bill? In Hampshire, the Sheriff paid 
the magistrates a fixed sum each year for 
providing persons to keep order in court. 
[Sir Jonn Suettey: Hear, hear!] It 
seemed, then, that the hon. Baronet had 
no objection to that arrangement, and yet 
it was not in the spirit of the Bill, which 
was to reduce the Sheriffs’ expenses, and 
it seemed that it was to the javelin-men 
that he objected. He (Mr. Deedes) had no 
objection to see the Sheriffs’ expenses re- 
duced, but as the truth was that in almost 
every county a different custom prevailed 
in regard to the state kept up and the hos- 
pitality shown by the High Sheriff. The 
fact was that because some gentlemen took 
the duties of Sheriff con amore, and liked 
to display their hospitality and distribute 
their claret, other gentlemen, who disliked 
to follow the example, complained of the 


expense, and hence this Bill was intro- | 
duced, He thought nothing could be more | 


unjust than to throw upon the ratepayers 
the expense which the country gentlemen 
had no objection to bear, Under all cir- 
cumstances he should oppose their proceed- 
ing further with the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that under the 


Sir John Shelley 


He should support the Amendment. 

Mr. PARKER said, he differed al- 
| together from the promoters of this Bill 
|as the result of its being passed into law 
| would be to compel the police to neglect 
| their ordinary duty or occasion a large in- 
erease in the foree. Ile had received a 
letter from the head constable of Suffolk, 
objecting to the police under his employ- 
ment being employed as guards for the 
Sheriff and Judges. It had been tried in 
that county, and the result was that the 
rural districts had been unscrupulously 
pillaged while the police were engaged at 
the assize town. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Member (Mr. Henley) 
that the ancient office of Sheriff had un- 
dergone great changes in consequence of 
recent legislation. Originally the Sheriff 
was at the head of the criminal courts in 
the county, and unquestionably it was his 
‘constitutional duty to keep order at the 
; assizes, and, perhaps, also at sessions. In 
, our quict times a forcible attempt to reseue 
| & prisoner was not, perhaps, to be appre- 
| hended, though a celebrated instance of 


| the kind occurred in a State trial at the 
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end of the last century. But while it was 
most important that the legal liability of 
the Sheriff, or some public officer, to hold 
prisoners in custody, both in gaol and in 
court, should be clearly defined, the House 
ought not pass any Bill throwing any ob- 
scurity upon that liability. Some objec- 
tions had, however, been taken to that 
measure, to which it was not fairly open. 
As he understood it, its object was not to 
diminish the effective force, but todo away 
with mere pageant and parade. When a 
Judge used to drive into an assize town in 
acoach and four, it was natural that he 
should be received with some display. But 
when he now travelled by railway there 
was not the same reason as formerly for a 
ceremonial exhibition on his arrival. The 
javelin-men did not materially contribute 
to the maintenance of order in court. There 
was in every large county a considerable 
reserve of police permanently kept in the 
county town, which, together with the po- 
licemen attending the assizes as witnesses, 
would be quite sufficient to guard the court 
and preserve decorum. Therefore, all the 
fears expressed as to an increase of the 
police force, and consequently of the county 
rate, as well as the danger of enlarging the 
power of the central authority, might be 
dismissed as purely chimerical. The chief 
difficulty would arise in the smaller coun- 
ties, where there was not the same reserve 
of police. The Bill was, perhaps, crude 
and inartificial in its form ; but its object 
was a practicable one. Whether that ob- 
ject could be best carried out by a previous 
inquiry before a Select Committee or other- 
wise he would not venture to say; but sub- 
ject to the qualification he had indicated 
he was generally favourable to the measure. 

Mr, HUMBERSTON said, he should 


not oppose the passing of the Bill, though | 
) the remarks of the hon. Gentleman showed 


he thought it was in a very imperfect con- 
dition and did not touch the main greivances 
to which High Sheriffs were subjected. In 
his opinion the subject of the dutics and 
expenses of High Sheriffs ought to be 


carefully investigated by a Select Com- | 


mittee, and a measure introduced by the 
Government in a future Session. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, he had Jately 
seen an account in the newspapers that at 
the Hampshire assizes the Judges, of whom 
Baron Watson was one, were preceded into 
town by policemen, and if there were any 
objection to the employment of policemen, 
Baron Watson, being a Judge of great au- 
thority on the subject, would have taken 
it, As the Bill was so short he trusted it 
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would be proceeded with and its merits 
tested in Committee. He thought the slur 
which had been thrown upon the body of 
policemen generally was not justified. Po- 
licemen were, in his opinion, the best main- 
tainers of order in courts of justice as well 
as everywhere else. The Queen’s drawing 
room was protected by policemen, and in 
the Miscellaneous Estimates, Votes were 
taken for police tou keep the peace at 
Shorneliffe and Aldershot. He had also 
himself seen the greatest hero of the age, 
the late Duke of Wellington, surrounded 
by policemen. 

Mr. HUNT (Northampton) said, that in 
the county which he represented they had 
now in foree the very system which his 
hon. Friend by this Bill proposed to make 
general throughout the country. The jave- 
lin. men had proved so inefficient that a com- 
mittee of gentlemen who had served the 
office of High Sheriff, had been appointed 
to consider some better means of presery- 
ing order, The head constable being ap- 
pealed to, said he could furnish sufficient 
policemen to keep order without throwing 
additional expense on the county. The 
Judges themselves had since admitted that 
order was now much better kept than be- 
fore. They had considered the difficulty 
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suggested by the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) and they got 


over it in this way. They authorized the 
head constable to place a certain number 
of men under the orders of the High 
Sheriff during the time of the assizes, so 
that for that time at least there was no 
conflicting jurisdiction. Seeing, then, that 
the system worked so well in his county, 
he thought there could be no reason why 
the Bill should not be proceeded with, and 
made the law of the land. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he thought 


that this Bill was not necessary, as the 


| gentry of the county had the power to ef- 


fect all that was necessary without having 


‘recourse to legislation at all. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, his hon. 
Friend could not have read the Bill. It 


| was well known that the Judges had the 


power to impose a heavy fine on Sheriffs 
for the non-attendance of javelin-men—a 
power which more than once they had 
exercised ; and it was proposed by this 
Bill to take away the power. This was 
not a question of keeping order, but of 
state and pageantry; and there was no 
pageantry in having twenty-four decrepit 
old men moving before the Judge, and 
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preceded by an asthmatic trumpeter. The } 
time had arrived when javelin-men ought 
to be dune away with. The Judges did 
not want them; they were continually in ' 
the way, and were not of the slightest use 
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Sir JAMES DUKE observed that no- 
thing could be more lamentable than to 
sce a feeble Government abandoning a 
good measure in order to please a section 
of its supporters. If the present Bill had 


Hospital. 


in maintaining order. The right hon. Mem- | been in the hands of hon. Gentlemen op- 





ber for Oxfordshire asked, in his own em- | 
phatic language, if there was a row where 
would be the javelin-men? He would an- 
swer, everywhere but where the row was. 
He hoped this Bill would be allowed to go 
into Committee. 

Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 112 ; Noes 
115: Majority 3. 

Words added. Main Question, 
amended, put and agreed to. 

Bill put of for three months. 


as 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 agreed to, 

Clause 2. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he felt obliged to oppose it. It proposed 
to repeal an Act of Parliament which pre- 
vented a mayor of any borough from hav- 
ing the insignia of his office carried before 
him to any other place of worship than the 
Established Church. 

Motion made, and Question put “ That 
Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127 ; 
Noes 85: Majority 42. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Preamble agreed to. House resumed. 

Bill reported without Amendment. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL. 
POSTPONEMENT OF SECOND READING. 


Mr. G. CLIVE said, he would move 
that the second reading of this Bill be post- 
poned until Monday next. 

Sir JONN SHELLEY said, for the 
convenience of all parties interested, he 
must call upon the Government to state 
whether it was their intention to proceed 
with this measure or not. Considering the 
late period of the Session it would be quite 
impossible to pass the Bill. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he was of 
the same opinion. The excitement in the 
City was very great against the Bill, and 
the Government ought at once to give an 
answer whether they would go on with it 
or not. 


Mr. Edwin James 


| posite, it would have been passed long 
‘ago. Ie hoped, notwithstanding the late 
‘period of the Session at which we had ar. 
| rived, that the Bill would be proceeded with, 
| though he was determined to oppose the 
| clause which disfranchised the liverymen 
| in regard to the election of Lord Mayor. 
| Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the reason 
'why the hon. Baronet felt satisfied with 
| the measure was clear—it was not one of 
|reform at all. The Government ought 
‘not to proceed with it at this late period. 
Mr. G. CLIVE said, his right hon. 
Friend at the head ‘of the Home Office 
had been obliged to leave the House, in 
order to attend a Cabinet Council, but he 
| would doubtless return before the hour of 
adjournment, and state whether he intend- 


ed to go on with the Bill or not. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, lie would 
not repeat the statement which he had 
| made to the House the other night on the 
| subject of Greenwich Hospital. He had 
brought forward this question for the last 
three or four years, and successive Boards 
of Admiralty had promised amendment, 
but he had always been deceived. The 
fact was that at present the officers in the 
hospital were treated in one way and the 
men in another, and he did not think the 
House should delay to do what was an act 
of simple justice. It had been proved that 
the Navy was an unpopular service, and 
no means ought to be left untried to re- 
move such an impression. That being s0, 
he should persist in the Motion of which 
he had given notice. 


Amendment proposed,— 


“ To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to ap- 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the Manage- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital, instead thereof.’ ” 
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Mr. WHITBREAD said, his noble 
Friend (Lord C. Paget) had been called 
away on professional duty, and in his 
absence he should be obliged to oppose 
the Motion, as he hardly thought the 
House was prepared to enter upon a course 
which must entail a serious expenditure. 
The gallant Admiral had stated on a pre- 
vious occasion that the salaries of the 
officers of Greenwich Hospital amounted to 
£25,000, while the sum spent on the 
maintenance of the pensioners was only 
£33,000 a year. He had, however, 
omitted a great many items which ought 
to be included in the cost of maintaining 
the men, such as £5,000 for the wages of 
the servants, who were most of them pen- 
sioners, £6,000 for clothing, £4,000 for 
household stores, together with the cost of 
maintaining the sick in the infirmary, and 
two or three other items, which really rais- 
ed the pensioners’ account to something like 
£60,000 a year. He complained, too, 


that some of the Commissioners were non- 
resident, the fact being that only one of 
them was, and that because there was no 
residence for him. There might be some 
points in the management of the hospital 
which admitted of improvement, but the 
present Admiralty had been so short a 


time in office it was impossible for them 
to have examined the subject. During the 
recess, however, they would look into the 
funds and the expenditure, and would en- 
deavour to carry out any improvements, 
which appeared desirable. Meanwhile, he 
put it to the House whether it was worth 
while to incur the expense of a Commis- 
sion. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
did not think that in such a case the ex- 
pense of a Commission ought to stand in 
the way of inquiry. The question had 
come before the Commissioners for Man- 
ning the Navy, who came to the conclusion 
that the question was so large a one, and 
the abuses were so many, that it was im- 
possible for them to deal with them with- 
out travelling out of the proper limits of 
their authority. The Commissioners cer- 
tainly expected that an inquiry would be 
made, and he thought that four or five 
naval officers could be assembled at small 
expense to give their opinion on the points 
at issue. The circumstance that the Go- 
vernment had recently come into office was 
no reason why a Commission should not 
issue, 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he had 
no doubt that many improvements might 
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be introduced into the management of the 
hospital, but he did not believe any jobbing 
or peculation existed there, and from his 
knowledge of the officers he could say that 
a more zealous and honourable set of men 
never existed. Abuses did not prevail at 
Greenwich so much as at Whitehall. 

Mr. LYGON said, he hoped that the 
gallant Admiral would not persevere in his 
Motion, seeing that the present Board of 
Admiralty could have had no opportunity 
of examining into the subject. The career 
of the late Board, too, had been cut short 
before they were enabled to inquire. Much 
dissatisfaction certainly prevailed respect- 
ing the management of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, and next year, failing any action on 
the part of the Government, he should be 
very happy to support the Motion for a 
Commission. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, the Motion was not 
brought on in opposition to the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lygon) 
admitted that great improvements were 
necessary, and the best way to bring them 
about would be to have an inquiry by a 
Commission. He felt disposed to hope that 
the hon. and gallant Member’s Motion 
would have been passed unanimously. 
Upon what ground was it opposed? Why, 
solely on the ground of expense. But he 
thought that the expense must depend 
upon management, and he could not admit 
the validity of the excuse. The hon. and 
gallant Admiral was in earnest in his Mo- 
tion, and his exertions on behalf of the 
navy were fully appreciated by the public. 
Year after year he had pointed out the 
abuses without obtaining a remedy; and it 
was high time for the House to interfere. 
He hoped, therefore, the hon. and gallant 
Admiral would divide the House on the 
question. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished the House 
to understand that the question was not 
whether there should or should not be an 
inquiry, but whether that inquiry should 
be conducted in the first instance by the 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty 
and other officers of that department, or 
by a Commission. The question of expense 
certainly ought not to be overlooked, and 
he wished to put it to the House by which 
of the two ways the inquiry was likely to 
be more satisfactorily and economically 
carried out. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, the same pro 
mises of reforming abuses had been made, 
and had invariably been broken, by succes- 
sive Boards of Admiralty. It was the duty 
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of the House, therefore, to step forward | 
and intrust the inquiry to men who would | 
form a strictly impartial opinion on the 
subject. 


Mr. HANKEY said, he thought the) 
House was not then in a position to decide | 


the question. He for one was not prepared | 
to submit this question to four or five old 
Admirals, He thought the inquiry ought | 
not to be made without more definite ma- | 
terials than the House had before them at | 
present. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the hon. Member 
who had just spoken could hardly have been | 
in the House when the hon. and gallant 
Admiral made his statement the other 
night. On that occasion so many abuses 
and grievances were brought forward as to 
convince him (Mr. Spooner) that an inquiry 
ought no longer to be delayed. Promises 
to that effect had been frequently made, 
but, as it appeared, those promises were 
never kept. He should therefore support 
the Motion. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, the ne- 
cessity of an inquiry was undisputed, and 
the only question was how it should be 
conducted. In his opinion it would be 
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trust any but persons independent of the 
Ministry with the duty of inquiring into it. 
Mr. ANGERSTEIN said, he would re- 
| quest the hon. and gallant Admiral to wait 
and see what the Government would do, 
If he found that their pledges were not ful- 
filled, it would be time to move for a Com- 
mission. At present he (Mr. Angerstein) 
was willing to support the Government. 
Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 
| The House divided:—Ayes 142 ; Noes 
| 82: Majority 60. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
House in Committee. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committeo.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £15,985, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the 
National Gallery, including the purchase of Pic- 
tures, to the 3lst day of March, 1960.” 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he wished to 
remind the Committee that a valuable site 
had been recently granted to the Royal 
| Academy, thereby riveting its despotic 





better to leave the question in the hands! authority over the artists of this country, 
of the Admiralty, for if his noble Friend | while, with the superior advantages thus 
the Duke of Somerset undertook an in- | conferred upon it, it would probably ruin 
quiry, no man would carry it out more | all the other competing societies of Lon- 
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efficiently. He had some considerable 
suspicions as to inquiries by Commissions, 
and he was satisfied that if the House 
wanted the thing done well it was better 
to commit such inquiries to the Govern- 
ment. Let the Government be held re- 
sponsible for the correction of these abuses, 
instead of transferring that responsibility 
to a Commission. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that there seemed 
to be some confusion as to the functions of 
a Commission. You did not take away 
the responsibility of a Government by set- 
ting a Commission to inquire. “* Depend 
upon the Government,” said the right hon. 
Baronet. He would do no such thing. Tell 
him what the evil was, and then he could 
hold the Government responsible for curing 
it, but he would not depend on the Govern- | 


ment for telling him, and a Commission, | 


therefore, was absolutely necessary. He) 


don. This, too, was done without the ne- 
cessity of applying to the House of Com- 
mons fora Vote. The expenditure on the 
National Gallery was steadily increasing, 
and it had been administered in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. Originally, as the 
Committee knew, the building was in- 
tended for the reception of ancient pictures ; 
but the Royal Academy had gradually 
encroached upon the building till it was 
allowed to occupy one-half of it, and that 
body, whose President was ex officio a 
trustee of the National Gallery, had always 
directed its hostility against the ancient 
masters, the National Gallery being de- 
scribed as a hortus siccus, and the Academy 
as a garden. He would also remind the 
Committee that since the establishment of 
the Royal Academy there had been a steady 
and constant decline in the fine arts of this 
‘country, With respect to the National 





recollected an inquiry into the Municipal | Gallery, he could only say that while Sir 
Corporations and an inquiry into the Poor | Charles Eastlake occupied the position of 
Law. Did anybody suppose that the Go-| keeper in that institution at a salary of 
vernment could have earried out those in-! £200 a year, the purchases of pictures 
quiries without assistance ? The fact was! which he had made had been so disastrous 
that Greenwich Hospital was known as a/that he had been driven from the post 
very nest of corruption, and he would not | which he occupied by the censure which 
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had been passed upon his administration. 
He had been succeeded in office by Mr. 
Uwins, but as President of the Royal 
Academy he had appeared at the Board of 
the National Gallery as trustee, and in that 
capacity he should quote him against him- 
self. Sir Charles Eastlake, in a letter 
which he had written to his co-trustees in 
1853, said he did not intend to take any 
further part in the management of the Na- 
tional Gallery, yet he had subsequently 
been appointed one of its Directors at a 
salary of £1,000 a year. His purchase of 
the Holbein portrait implied, as he had be- 
fore stated, not only a want of knowledge 
of the master but of his art, and he would 
refer to various newspapers and periodical 
publications, such as Zhe Times, the Morn- 
ing Post, the Sun, the Spectator, the Ex. 
aminer, the Edinburgh Review, Tait’s and 
Blackwood’s Magazines, and others in 
corroboration of the views as to Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s management which he enter- 
tained. The Motion, however, which he 
was about to submit to the Committee had 
reference to the expenses, which, although 
the item to defray the charge for a travel- 
ling agent had been struck out of the Es- 
timates last year, still appeared in the 
Votes under that head. During the last 
year eight pictures had been purchased for 
the National Gallery, seven of which were 
at the present moment in that establish- 
ment. He was not, however, in a posi- 
tion to enter into an analysis of their 
merits or defects, and, indeed, to do so 
would be to discharge a somewhat tiresome 
and tedious office, but he should very much 
like to ascertain the opinion of Mr. Christie, 
or some other experienced appraiser of pic- 
tures, as to whether these eight paintings, 
which cost £3,000, were worth the £650 
by which he should propose that the present 
Vote should be diminished. The sums 
spent upon the National Gallery had reach- 
ed £89,000, £66,000 of which had been 
spent within the last four years, and the 
result was a collection of pictures, some of 
them spurious, and the greater number 
worthless, At the same time great omis- 


sions had been made and opportunities ' 


overlooked, among which the refusal of 
Mr. Morris More’s Raphael, the ‘* Appollo 
and Marsyas,”’ was a flagrant example. 
He further thought that the Royal Academy 
ought to be ejected from the building in 
Trafalgar Square. He (Mr. Coningham) 
persisted in this question, beeause he had 
more confidence in the attempt to set aside 
one proved abuse than in general and 
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vague professions of reform, and in no 
branch of our expenditure was it more 
needed. It was with that view that he 
begged leave to submit to the Committee 
the following Amendment : — ‘ That the 
Vote for the National Gallery be reduced 
by £650, charged as travelling expenses.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could not 
but express his regret that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not moved the reduction of the 
Vote by a larger amount. It embraced, 
for instance, a sum of £10,000 for the pur- 
chase of pictures over and above a surplus 
of £8,098 which had been already voted, 
and which remained unexpended, and he 
was therefore strongly of opinion that that 
sum of £10,000 ought not to be asked for 
by the Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to offer one word 
in reply to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Coningham), 
than whom no one was more competent by 
the exercise of his knowledge in pictorial 
art to advise the Committee to deal on the 
subject before them. The system upon 
which the National Gallery was now based 
had been established by a Treasury minute 
dated 1855, and was to last for five years. 
That period would expire in 1860, when it 
would become the undoubted duty of the 
Government to reconsider every part of the 
subject in the interests of the public and 
of art, and, if they deemed it expedient, 
to alter the existing system for the better. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth suggested 
that it would be desirable not to take the 
Vote of £10,000 for pictures in the present 
year, but the hon. Gentleman should bear 
in mind that a very special occasion—that 
of the sale of Lord Northwick’s pictures— 
presented itself just now for the expendi- 
ture of the money, and that it was not, 
therefore, convenient that the Vote should 
be reduced by the amount which he pro- 
posed. Whether it would be well that a 
smaller sum should in future be voted to 
be placed at the absolute discretion of the 
trustees of the National Gallery, while any 
larger amount should depend for its appli- 
cation on the decision of Parliament, wasa 
question which he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) deemed well worthy of consid- 
eration. He was of that opinion, because 
it was obvious that oceasion for the expen- 
diture of so large a sum as that of £10,000 
could not arise in the course of each year, 
inasmuch as pictures did not come into the 
market in so regular a manner. So far as 
travelling expenses were concerned, he 
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could not help thinking that they formed a 
very reasonable item in the charge for 
the National Gallery, because a vigilant 
eye was by means of such expenditure kept 
upon the sales of pictures in different parts 
of the Continent; while he was at the same 
time of opinion that those expenses ought 
to be kept within the limits of a judicious 
economy. Considering that the five years 
he had referred to were very nearly ex- 
pired, and that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the whole subject must be 
taken into consideration, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not be disposed to press the 
Motion which he had made. 

Sir CHARLES BURRELL said, he 
thought that the opportunity which offered 
itself for the addition of valuable pictures 
to the National Gallery ought not to be 
thrown away. He did not at all join in 
the condemnation which some hon. Mem- 
bers had thought fit to pass upon the pic- 
tures already in that collection, and as for 
what the newspapers said upon the subject 
he paid no attention to it, because they 
would always write in favour of or against 
anything if they were paid for it. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he should 
have supposed that the duty of offering 
explanations upon a subject such as that 
under the consideration of the Committee 
would have devolved on the Vice President 
of the Council of Education, rather than 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose time was so much occupied in at- 
tending to other departments of public 
business. But, be that as it might, he 
wished to receive from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some explanation as to the 
arrangements which were being made for 
the removal of the Royal Academy from 
Trafalgar Square. It was rumoured that 
the Government were about to confer a 
donation of £70,000 or £80,000 on that 
society in the shape of a site at Burlington 
House, and it was not, in his opinion, right 
that such a project should be carried out 
without some explanation with respect to 
it being afforded to the public. He per- 
ecived that temporary buildings were being 
erected at South Kensington for the pur- 
pose of affording accommodation for pic- 
tures during the period occupied in the re- 
moval of the Royal Academy from its pre- 
sent site ; but inasmuch as those buildings 
were being constructed to last seventy or 
eighty years, while the process of remoy- 
ing to which he referred would not ne- 
cessitate the supply of accommodation for 
the pictures in question for more than a 
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year and a half or two years, he was of 
opinion that the publie money was being 
thrown away in the prosecution of com- 
paratively useless works. The point was 
therefore one on which he desired to re- 
ceive some information from the Govern- 
ment, while he was also anxious to learn 
whether Her Majesty’s present advisers 
had been implicated in any plan of the 
late Administration with reference to the 
alteration of the National Gallery, and 
whether they intended that any alteration 
which might be made in the present build- 
ing in Trafalgar Square should be made 
the subject of public competition ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
perhaps more desirable that the repre- 
sentatives of the late rather than those of 
the present Government should reply to 
the observations which had been made by 
the hon. Gentleman with regard to the re- 
moval of the Royal Academy. He might, 
therefore, be allowed to state that the hon. 
Member must have forgotten the extremely 
lucid statement which the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made some months ago. 
That statement was a full narrative of the 
relations in which the Government stood 
to the Royal Academy, and a summary of 
all the transactions which had taken place 
in the matter; and it was so clear, explicit, 
and straightforward that it met with the 
general approbation both of the House and 
the country. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he felt disposed 
to take the sense of the Committee as to 
the expediency of reducing the Vote under 
discussion by the £10,000 to which refer- 
ence had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, and he should therefore 
like to know whether it was competent 
for him to propose that reduction after 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Brighton had been disposed of ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that it would 
be competent for the hon. Member to do so. 

Mr. SPOONER considered that the en- 
joyment felt at the contemplation of pic- 
tures of the highest character could be 
only felt by men of the most refined tastes, 
and who had opportunities of comparison 
which the million did not possess, and it 
seemed very doubtful whether such collec- 
tions advanced art generally. It was, 
moreover, extremely undesirable, after the 
statement which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer a few days ago, that the 
national resources should be expended on 
any other than really necessary objects ; 
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and being of opinion that the cost of pic- 
tures was considerably increased in the 
market abroad by the presence of travelling 
agents, and that we gave a price for them 
which no other nation did, he should sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Brighton. 

Mr. TITE said, he could not conceive 
how any objection could be raised to so 
moderate an expenditure as that indicated 
by this Vote. Pictures were not exhibited 
solely for the amusement of the rich, but 
were of great value in improving the taste 
of the lower classes ; and, speaking from 
an intimate acquaintance with those of 
foreign countries, in his opinion the Na- 
tional Gallery would bear comparison with 
some of the finest galleries in Europe. 
As to the expenditure for pictures, he 
would remind the House that the French 
Government had paid £20,000 for one pic- 
ture. With regard to voting the £10,000 
this year, we ought not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of the sale of Lord Northwick’s col- 
lection to add to the national collection. 
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objects of the National Gallery, his answer 
must be that he had had as yet no time to 
investigate the arrangements in those re- 
spects which had been made by the late 
Government. TIlis attention should, how- 
ever, be directed to the subject, and he 
could assure the Committee that he should 
not seek in dealing with it to place himself 
under the shelter of that which had been 
done by his predecessors in office. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
with respect to the Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square the late Government had come to 
no decision whatever in regard to the future 
appropriation of the site to be vacated by 
the Royal Academy. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he could not 
understand what connection there was be- 
| tween the item for travelling expenses and 
the subject to which hon. Members had 
just been referring. With respect to these 
expenses, he could only say that he be- 
lieved the agreement which had been 
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entered into with Sir C. Eastlake when he 
‘had accepted his present office was to the 


He thought it a pity to touch the £650 | effect that when he was engaged in travel- 
for travelling expenses at the present mo- ling for the purposes of the National Gal- 
ment when the whole question was about |lery his expenses should be allowed, and 
to be considered. He thought that there | that the result of the success of the Mo- 
should not be a regular travelling agent, ! tion of the hon. Member for Brighton would 


but he was sure that.there ought to be a| be to throw on the salary of Sir C. East- 


person quietly to watch the foreign picture | lake an expenditure which it was never in- 
market, and the sum now proposed was ‘tended it should bear. As to the speech 
moderate. by which that Motion was supported it was 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he intended to | sufficient to remark that the hon. Member 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member | having made strong assertions seemed to 
for Brighton. Considering the financial imagine that he had proved his case. Te 
difficulties in which the country was placed, | condemned as unfortunate the purchases 
it appeared to him reckless extravagance to | which had been made for the National Gal- 
vote such large sums for purposes not of | lery, but something more than mere asser- 
pressing importance. The first considera- | tion was required to demonstrate the jus- 
tion ought to be to have the defences of | tice of thatcondemnation, The hon. Mem- 
the country placed in a satisfactory posi- | ber had, indeed, published a pamphlet on 
tion. the subject, but, so far as he (Mr. Stirling) 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE-| could sce, that pamphlet, as well as the 
QUER said, that in reply to the observa- | speeches of the hon. Gentleman, was made 
tions of the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. | up almost entirely of assertions. It was 
Danby Seymour) he had to state that, so! the opinion of the hon. Gentleman, for in- 
far as the buildings at South Kensington | stance, that the pictures of the Spanish 
were concerned, ler Majesty’s Govern-_ > which had been purchased for the 
ment in making use of them had no in- | National Gallery, were altogether unworthy 
tention whatever of interfering in any way of that institution ; but upon that point he 
with the resolution at which the House of | begged leave to differ from the hon. Gen- 
Commons had arrived with reference to! tleman, and to express his belief that the 
the National Gallery. Those buildings few selections of those pictures made for 

were erected merely for the purpose of | the National Gallery were highly creditable 
, temporary accommodation, while, with re-| to the taste of those by whom they were 

gard to the disposal of the site of Burling- | bought. As to the Holbein portrait, which 

ton House, and the devoting of the entire seemed to constitute the greater portion of 

of the building in Trafalgar-square to the | the hon. Gentleman’s stock-in-trade, it ap: 
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peared to him that the chief mistake which 
Sir C. Eastlake had committed with re- 
spect to it was the having the candour to 
confess that he had been wrong in pur- 
chasing it as a genuine picture. If Sir 
C. Eastlake had acted with less fairness 
the hon. Gentleman would not have been 
in a position to condemn him, as he said, 
out of hisown mouth. He might add that 
Sir C. Eastlake, when he had been ap- 
pointed Keeper of the National Gallery, 
had expressed it to be his wish not to be 
made responsible for the purchase of any 
but Italian pictures, inasmuch as the Italian 
school of painting was the only one which 
he professed thoroughly to understand. He 
thought it right, in justice to Sir C. East- 
lake, to make those observations, and he 
might remark that if the management of 
the Gallery was objectionable the hon. 
Member would have a future opportunity 
of moving for a Committee on the whole 
subject. Whether objectionable or not, 
the system was the result of Parliamentary 
inquiries, and had a pile of blue-books for 
its foundation. He should conclude by ex- 
pressing a hope that the Committee wou!d 
not object to the Vote under discussion. 
Mr. CONINGHAM said, that Sir C. 
Eastlake undertook the directorship of the 
National Gallery on the distinet understand- 
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ing that he was to be responsible for all ; 


the pictures purchased. All the best 
opinions were with him on the subject of 
the management of the Gallery. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the item of £650 for ‘ travelling expenses’ 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 40; 
Noes 171 : Majority 131. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would then 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £10,000. The proposal to vote 
that sum for the purchase of pictures was 
an unconstitutional application of the pub- 
lic money. THe had always opposed it, 
and he opposed it more especially now, 
when they had been called upon by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to assist in 
reducing the Civil Estimates. It might 
be said that it was a trifle, but all large 
sums were made up of smaller ones, which 
in comparison might be called trifles. 
When for purposes of defence they were 
obliged to impose an extra income tax on 
men earning their £2 a week, they ought 
not to spend £10,000 in the purchase of 
pictures. As to promoting art, it ought 
not to be done by taxing the public. LHe 
did not see why they should undertake to 
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teach people to draw any more than to 
teach people to become agriculturists out 
of money raised from the labouring classes, 
Within the last twelve years they had 
spent nearly £2,000,000 upou Votes con- 
nected with the arts and science depart- 
ments. Ile could not approve of such ex. 
travagant outlay for promoting education 
in these matters, especially when persons 
with very narrow incomes were threatened 
with increased income tax. 

Mr. CLAY said, he should vote for the 
reduction, not because he objected to ex- 
penditure for promoting art, but because 
he was dissatisfied with the system and 
the taste which had been shown in the 
purchases, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he attached 
no weight to the argument that the Trea- 
sury Minute of 1855, authorizing these 
grants of public money for five years, 
would expire next year, ag the House 
was not bound by any Treasury Minute, 
He should therefore support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire. 
He thought it would be better to place the 
| whole responsibility for the purchase of 
| pictures on the Government. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as the Treasury Minute, 
although no authority of itself, had been 
communicated to the House, and Votes 
had been granted in conformity with it, 
a constructive obligation arose towards 
individuals affected by it. The only two 
grounds assigned for the reduction were, 
first, that such Votes were unconstitu- 
tional; and, secondly, that the manage- 
ment was bad. He frankly confessed that 
upon neither of those grounds could he 
support the Motion. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment on the same grounds 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Hull 
(Mr. Clay). 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the item of £10,000 ‘ for the purchase of 
Pictures ” be omitted from the proposed 
Vote.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 64; 
Noes 136: Majority 72. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

The following Votes were then agreed to: 

(2). £6,439, Magnetic Observations 
Abroad. 

(3). £500, Royal Geographical Society. 

(4.) £1,000, Public Objects. 

Ilouse resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
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Divorce Court 


INCOME TAX, &c. BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHUE- 
QUER said, it would be for the convenience 
of the public if this Bill were now read a 
second time, and the discussion taken on 
the Committee to-morrow. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY observ- 
ed, that he should not object to the second 
reading being taken now, if it was for the 

ublic service. 

Bill read 2°, 

In reply to Mr. Spooner, 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Committee on the Bill 
would be taken the next evening, imme- 
diately after the statement of his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bill committed for To-morrow. 


NEW WRITS. 

Mr. COLLINS moved, that in all cases 
where the seat of any Member had been 
declared void by an Election Committee on 
the ground of bribery, no Motion for the 
issuing of a new writ should be made with- 
out two days’ previous notice being given 


in the Votes. 
Motion agreed to. 


Ordered,— 


“ That, in all cases where the Seat of any Mem- 
ber hasbeen declared yoid by an Election Com- 
mittee on the ground of Bribery, no Motion for 
the issuing of a New Writ shall be made without 
- days’ previous notice being given in the 

fotes.” 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION.—REPORT. 


Mr. MONSELL, the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to try the Petition 
against the return of Mr. W. H. Leatham, 
for the Borough of Wakefield, appeared 
at the Bar with the Report :— 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, 

“That William Henry Leatham is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Wakefield. 

“That the last Election for the said Borough is 
a void Election. 

“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House,” 


DARTMOUTH ELECTION.—REPORT. 

Mr. LEFROY, the Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to try the Petition 
against the return of Mr. E. Schenley, 
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for the Borough of Dartmouth, appeared 
at the Bar with the Report :— 


Bill— Committee. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, 

“ That Edward Wyndham Harrington Schenley, 
esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of Dart. 
mouth. 

“That the last Election for the said Borough is 
a void Election. 

“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
SPEAKER adjourned the House till To- 
morrow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 28, 1859. 


Minotes.] Pusric Bitts,—1* Fishing Vessels pass- 
ing the Nore ; Boundaries (Ireland). 

28 Diplomatic Pensions; Consolidated Fund 
(£7,000,000) ; Cambridge University Commis- 
mission (Continuance) ; Criminal Justice Mid- 
dlesex (Assistant Judge). 

3* Chief Superintendent (China), 


DIVORCE COURT BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in moving that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee on this Bill, he thought it 
right that he should briefly indicate the 
Amendments he meant to propose in the 
measure. The first would enable the Judge 
Ordinary to take precedence in the Court 
immediately after the Lord Chief Baron. 
He would not oppose any clause, though 
he should not move it himself, enabling 
persons domiciled out of the kingdom, in 
India or any of the Colonies, to petition 
the Court to dissolve marriage, instead of 
their having, as now, to resort to their 
Lordships’ House for a legislative measure 
for that purpose. He would propose a 
clause giving power to the Court to sit 
with closed doors ; but, in order to obviate 
an objection that had been made that the 
Court might arbitrarily close its doors to 
sereen aristocratic delinquents, he would 
so word the clause as to confine the ex- 
clusion of the public from the Court to 
cases where public decency required it. 
Again, instead of enacting that every 
petition should be referred to the Attorney 
General, he should propose that the Court 
should have the power of invoking the 
assistance of the Attorney General when- 
ever they thought it desirable. 

Motion agreed to. 
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House in Committee. Lorp BROUGHAM said, thereason why 

Clause 1 (All the Judges of the Queen’s | Scotland was omitted was, that there was 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, to | already in that country a Court for grant. 
be Judges of the Court for Divorce) agreed ing divorces ; but in Ireland there was no 
to. | Divorce Court whatever, 

Clause 2 (Judge Ordinary and Eight of; Eart ST. GERMANS said, the intro- 
the other Judges to appoint the Sittings of | duction of the clause would not affect the 
the Full Court) agreed to. | general marriage law of Ireland. The 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR moved to only effect of it would be to place the law 


Divorce Court 


insert after Clause 2 a clause providing | 
that the Judge Ordinary shall have pre- 
cedence in the said Court next after the 
Lord Chief Baron of Her Majesty’s Court | 
of Exchequer. 

Clause agreed to. 


on the same footing in both countries in so 
far as regarded the granting of divorces, 
| It could in no manner affect the feelings 
and prejudices of the Irish people, for ‘it 
was not compulsory ; it was merely per- 
| missive to those who chose to take advan- 


Tue Eart or WICKLOW moved the! tage of it. 
insertion of a clause enacting that any; Lorn CRANWORTH reminded the 
person domiciled in any part of the United | noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) that at pre- 
Kingdom, except Scotland, may petition | sent a person in Ireland seeking a divorce 


the “Court for a dissolution of marriage. 


The noble Earl said that the object of his | 
Motion was to extend the operation of the | 
In a Roman Catholic | 


Bill to Ireland. 
country, where a great majority of the 


people had an insuperable religious objec- | 
tion to divorce it would be most inexpedient 


to establish a Court for that especial pur- 


pose ; and it appeared to him that the best | 


method of enabling those persons in Ire- 
land who had no such religious scruples to 
obtain a divorce was by enabling them to 
come to the Court established here. 
other objection occurred to him. They 
had now constituted all the Judges of the 
English Courts members of the English 


Court for Divorce: but in Ireland, many of | 


the Judges were Roman Catholics, and 
they would of course have the same ob- | 
jection as the priests themselves to agree | 
in pronouncing divorces. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE said, 


the opinion | 


An- | 


was compelled to prosecute for damages in 
the Irish Courts, and then to come to the 
Legislature at great expense to get the 
marriage annulled ; whereas the principle 
Parliament had adopted was to get rid of 
this cumbrous and discreditable machinery; 
and the clause now proposed would enable 
/him to come over and obtain a divorce in 
the Imperial Court. 

| Tue Douxe or LEINSTER said, that 
the Bill was not intended in any way to 
affect the Roman Catholics; but it was 
undoubtedly hard on Protestants and Pro- 
| testant Dissenters in Ireland that they 
should have to go through all the horrid 
forms of an action of crim con. to enable 
them to sue at the bar of their Lordships’ 
House for the simple remedy which was 
| administered by the Divorce Court in Eng- 
‘land. Ie should gladly therefore support 
the clause. 

| Tne Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 


of almost every person, whether Protestant it had been urged by the noble Lord (Lord 
or Roman Catholic, he had conversed with | Monteagle) in opposition to this Bill that 
on this subject in Ireland was against the /no petitions in its favour had been pre- 
extension of the Bill to Ireland; nor had | sented ; but it was precisely one of those 
the people of that country, as the law had | matters in which no man liked to be com- 
heretofore stood, appealed in manyinstances | plainant in his own case, and the House 


to their Lordships’ House. There were no 
petitions in favour of that country being in- 
eluded in the Bill; there were no com- 
plaints of the present state of the law, and 


the number of divorce cases from Ireland | 


was so few that no necessity existed for the 
proposed change. If a change of this 
kind was proposed to be made, the people 
of Ireland ought to have had notice of it; 


but no notice had been given, and it was | 


to be observed that Scotland was omitted 
from the Bill. He opposed the introduction 
of the clause. 


The Lord Chancellor 


would therefore have to wait for a long 
time if they did not legislate until they re- 
ceived many petitions on the subject, Al- 
though he was firmly persuaded of the 
general purity of marriage life in Treland, 
(he thought it was but fair that when per- 
sons there were unfortunately under the 
necessity of seeking for a dissolution of 
marriage they should have the power of 
doing so. Tle had been informed by ove 
of the advocates in the existing Divorce 
Court that there were at this moment upon 
the files of that Court three petitions from 
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Ireland. Those were cases in which par- 
ties had been married and domiciled in that 
country, and it was there likewise that the 
alleged adultery had taken place ; but as 
the law stood it was exceedingly doubtful 


whether any relief could be afforded to them | 


in the English Divorce Court. In order, 
however, to bring themselves within its 
powers they had come over to this country, 
taken houses, and paid rates, in order to 
obtain such a domicile as would enable them 
to take advantage of the English Divorce 
Court. The question was one of consider- 
able difficulty, and he did not pretend to 
give an opinion with regard to it ; but it 
was certainly one as to which considerable 
uncertainty existed. Therefore, while dis- 
claiming for himself and the other Members 
from Ireland of their Lordships’ House any 
intention to interfere with the Roman Ca- 
tholics, they certainly considered that equal 
facilities with those which were extended 
to English Protestants should be given to 
them. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, it did 
appear a hardship that the Protestant po- 
pulation of Ireland should be condemned to 
increased expense, by being debarred from 
the advantage of the Court, if they wished 
to obtain a dissolution of marriage. He 
did not see how any party in Ireland could 
be offended by this clause ; nor could he 
imagine any reason for refusing to Irish- 
men the relief which was given to English- 
men. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR stated that 


he had been so fully sensible of the force 
of the argument in favour of this proposi- 
tion that in the Bill as originally framed 
he had introduced a clause extending the 
operation of the Divorce Act to Ireland ; 
but he had been so frightened by the re- 
presentations made to him by the noble 
Lord on the cross benches (Lord Monteagle) 
and others that he had been led to with- 
draw it. Now, however, that all the noble 
Lords connected with Ireland, with one 
exception, called with one voice for such a 
clause, he was merely returning to his ori- 
ginal opinion in consenting to its reintro- 
duction. At the same time he thought 
that the principle, if extended to Ireland, 
could not rest there, but should be extend- 
ed to India, to the Colonies, and other de- 
pendencies of the Empire. He would 
therefore suggest the insertion in the 
clause of words to that effect, retaining 
however the exemption of Scotland from 
the provisions of the Bill. 
Agreed to. 


VOL, CLY. [rnirD sents. ] 
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Clause, as amended, to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Clause 4, (Court may sit with closed 
doors). 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR proposed 
the insertion of words limiting this power 
to cases in which the Judges should think 
that its exercise was necessary ‘‘ for the 
sake of public decency.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the Question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY ad- 
mitted that a great deal of evidence came 
before this Court which it was very desi- 
rable should not be published; but the 
principle which it was proposed to introduce 
by this clause—the power of enabling acourt 
of justice to try cases with closed doors— 
was a novel, and, he thought, an evil one. 
Many cases came before Courts of assize 
and common Jaw which involved details 
quite as disgusting as any of those in the 
Divorce Court, and the arguments in favour 
of secrecy would therefore be quite as strong 
in regard to those Courts as with reference 
to this. He recommended their Lordships 
to pause before they assented to this pro- 
vision. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE like- 
wise opposed the clause on the ground that 
publicity was essentially necessary to secure 
confidence in the administration of justice. 
When under the previous state of the law 
cases of asimilar description were tried in 
their Lordships’ House their doors were 
never closed. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, the Courts 
frequently assumed their power of exclud- 
ing the public, and hearing the cause foribus 
clausis, where it seemed ‘0 be desirable for 
the sake of public morality, and the chance 
of a Judge closing the doors when public 
decency did not require it was so small that 
it could not be compared with the advan- 
tages which would be derived from adopt- 
ing this provision. He thought it for the 
public interest that the public should be 
shut out from hearing these shocking dis- 
closures. 

Viscount DUNGANNON thought that, 
if it was sometimes found necessary in the 
Common Law Courts to hear particular 
causes with the public excluded, some 
power should be especially given to this 
Court to do so. 

Lorp BROUGHAM pointed out that 
their Lordships possessed the power which 
it was proposed to confer on the Court. 
Whenever a Divorce Bill was in progress 

s 
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they might any time order all strangers to 
withdraw. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW thought that 
if Parliament passed the Bill with this 
clause it would be establishing a precedent 
of a most dangerous character, and would 
make the procedure of the Divorce Court 
an exception to that of all other courts of 
law. He thought that the publicity in- 
sured by the admission of the public to the 
hearing of these cases was of itself produc- 


tive of benefit, for the very apprehension | 


of publicity tended very often to deter per- 
sons from bringing cases forward where no 
fear of the costs would do so. It was ac- 
knowledged throughout the whole country 
that publicity in the proceedings of law 
courts was of the greatest possible advan- 
tage to the public, and he had sufficient 
confidence in the press of this country that 
it would not publish details which might 
be injurious to morals ? 

Tue Ears or POWIS reminded the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) that it had always been the 
practice of the House to print the evidence 
of Divorce Bills, so that it would have been 
of no use to exclude strangers while they 
were being discussed. All the evils inci- 
dent on the present practice would be met 
by the ordinary jurisdiction of the Judges, 
and there was no reason, therefore, for 
making an exception in this case. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR believed 
this was the only civilized country in the 
world in which the judicial tribunals had 
not the power of saying they would sit 
with closed doors, and his object in giving 
the Divorce Court that power was to pre- 
vent the publication of those shocking 
scenes of depravity too common in cases 
brought before that tribunal. He asked 
where would be the danger in giving it 
such an option ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he had always understood that the great 
superiority of our courts lay in the com- 
plete publicity with which their proceed- 
ings were conducted, and he believed it 
would be found, where corruption had crept 
into the administration of justice in foreign 
countries, that it was in cases where the 
Judges had dispensed law in private. He 
felt so strong a repugnance to the Motion 
under consideration that he would divide 
the Committee upon it. 

On Question, That the said Clause stand 
part of the Bill? 

Contents 26; Not-Contents 9: Majo- 
rity 17. 

Lord Brougham 
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On Clause 5, (Petition for the Dissolu- 
tion of Marriage to be referred to the At- 
torney General), 

Tue LORD CITANCELLOR said, the 
object of this clause was to remove the 
danger, which at the present time existed 
to some extent, of collusive divorces. It 
had been suggested that the assistance of 
the Attorney General might be useful in 
preventing fraud in all cases where suspi- 
cion arose. This clause would therefore 
empower the Court to call in the Attorney 
General either before or after the hearing, 
or at any time before the final decree, to 
sift the matter under certain rules and re- 
gulations to be laid down by the Court. 

Lorp CRANWORTHEL thought the clause 
a good one. It was extremely reasonable 
that the Court should have the power of 
referring cases in which collusion was sus- 
pected to the Attorney General ; he might 
be made a party opposing the divorce, and 
there would be an adverse litigation in the 
ease. He could not, however, agree with 
the Lord Chancellor that there was any- 
thing unreasonable in what he (Lord Cran- 
worth) had proposed with the same object. 
It was not so necessary now, perhaps, as 
before the clause was amended, but it was 
not unreasonable. The collusion they had 
to guard against was that by which both 
parties to the suit would endeavour to keep 
from the knowledge of the Court any evl- 
dence that would prevent the divorce being 
deereed. How could this difficulty be met? 
His noble and learned Friend proposed that 
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the Attorney General should be empower- 
ed to inquire into the matter when any 
case of suspicion arose. He approved of 
the suggestion so far as it went. But at 
the same time he did not think the propo- 
sition he had himself made ‘at all unreason- 
able. There might be facts which neither 
the Divorce Court in the first instance, nor 
the Attorney General in the second, would 
be able to discover ; but those facts would 
be known to many persons who would be 
willing to discover them to the Court if 
they were made aware of the deeree likely 
to be pronounced in the case. What he 
had proposed, therefore, was, that the de- 
cree should not be an absolute one; and 
before it was made so, means should be 
taken to give it publicity among those’ 
likely to know why it should not be made; 
they would inform the Attorney General, | 
and their evidence would put him in mo-' 
tion, and he would take such steps as he 
deemed best to prevent the Court being 
made an instrument of fraud. | 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he would like 
to know who, under these circumstances, 
was to put the Court in motion, and sug- 
gest to it the ground of fraud and collu- 
sion, on which it would refer the matter to 
the Attorney Gereral in cases where no 
facts indicating a collusion appeared in the 
evidence. A decree Nisi had been sug- 
gested; and it was also suggested that, 
after that had been promulgated, any one 
might communicate with the Attorney Ge- 
neral; but unfortunately, no one who was 
not before the Court could make any sug- 
gestion to it. When divorce cases were 
tried before the House of Lords there was 
nothing to prevent parties from making a 
suggestion to any individual Peer that was 
likely to discover the fact of there being 
collusion between the parties, and the fact 
could be brought out on the examination 
of the witnesses or by requiring further 
evidence. By one of these modes collusion 
would be proved and the Bill thrown out. 
This was impossible in the Court of Di- 
vorce ; no one would make a suggestion 
to it; it would be an act of contempt. He 
hoped his noble and learned Friends would 
take this into consideration. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Court could infer the collusion from the 
nature of the evidence ; but if it did so, it 
did not at present possess the means of 
acting upon it; therefore the closer in- 
vestigation by the Attorney General pro- 
vided by this clause was necessary. 
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Lorp BROUGHAM considered that the 
great source of collusion arose where three 
parties, the petitioner, the defendant, and 
the co-defendant, were all in league, and 
took care that their counsel should not 
make any statement detrimental to them, 
or call witnesses calculated to injure their 
ease ; and he spoke from practical expe- 
rience in their Lordships’ House when he 
spoke of the suggestions he had alluded 
to. Supposing a near relation of the par- 
ties applying for a divorce was minded to 
prevent it, thinking either that he was 
pursuing a proper course, or desirous from 
peculiar interests either that the marriage 
should not be dissolved or that another 
should not be contracted—the relation in 
eases heard before the House of Lords, 
would come with suggestions to their Lord- 
ships, and open their eyes to the facts. 
He remembered two cases of the kind, 
and one in particular, from Ireland, where 
the divorce was rejected in consequence 
of suggestions that were made to their 
Lordships. 

THe Ear, or DONOUGIIMORE said, 
the clause as amended removed the objec- 
tions he entertained to it, but he doubted 
whether it would have the effeet the noble 
and learned Lord desired. 


Lorp WYNFORD thought it would be 


| highly objectionable to refer divorce peti- 


tions to the Attorney General for previous 
inquiry. That functionary was constantly 
engaged in such important duties, that 
these petitions would be handed over to 
some subordinate or another. Ile should 
have been glad if some other officer had 
been selected who could have given his 
personal assistance to the Court in trying 
the cases. 

Lorp WENSLEYDALE said, that his 
objections to the Bill as it originally stood 
were much diminished, but not altogether 
removed by the amended clause. Where 
the Attorney General was not made a party, 
no information as to collusion could be by 
him brought before the Court. To make 
the clause of use they should allow the At- 
torney General to receive information and 
bring it before the Court, although not 
served with any petition. 

After a few remarks from Lord Kryes- 
DOWN, which were inaudible, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Further Amendment. 

The Report thereof to be received on 
Monday next. 

S$ 2 
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DIPLOMATIC PENSIONS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Tne Ear or CLARENDON said, that 
the object of the Bill, of which he rose to 
move the second reading, was to enable 
persons holding diplomatic pensions to sit 
in the other House of Parliament. Hitherto 
persons holding diplomatic pensions had 
been disqualified by the Act of 6th Anne 
from sitting in Parliament, and he hoped 
that it would be their Lordships’ opinion 
that the Act, as regarded its application to 
retired diplomatists, was neither just nor 
useful, and that it ought to be repealed. 
It was not just that men who had passed a 
long period of their time in foreign coun- 
tries in the service of the public should be 
debarred from rendering still further ser- 
vice to the country by sitting in the Legis- 
lature, and it was equally hard that if a 
constituency thought highly of a man’s 
talent, or felt grateful to him for his diplo- 
matic exertions, that they should not have 
the opportunity of electing such a man 
to represent them in Parliament if they 
thought fit. It was neither useful nor ex- 
pedient that Parliament should be deprived 
of the knowledge or experience that such 
persons generally brought with them from 
foreign countries, and especially the infor- 
mation that they could furnish respecting 
them. Constitutionally there was no more 
reason why retired diplomatists should be 
debarred from sitting in Parliament than 
Admirals or Generals after they had re- 
tired from active service. There had been 
no opposition to the Bill in the Commons, 
and he hoped that no argument was neces- 
sary to induce their Lordships to give it 
their sanctiou. But if anything were want- 
ed to show the necessity for such a Bill it 
was the operation of the present law in the 
case of the noble Viscount (Stratford de 
Redcliffe) whose pension was suspended 
while he sat in the House of Commons. 
His noble Friend now had a seat in their 
Lordships’ House, but if he had not, and 
if he were not in a position to sacrifice the 
amount of his pension, the country could 
not have the benefit of his services and 
knowledge in the other House. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED. 
CLIFFE said, the reference which had 
been made to himself by his noble Friend 
who had moved the second reading of the 
Bill might perhaps excuse him for offering 
a few words upon the subject, and he would 
engage that they should be reaily few. It 
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was quite true, as stated by the noble Lord, 
that he was obliged to make the sacrifice 
of his diplomatic pension many years ago, 
when he had the honour of a seat in the 
other House of Parliament—in short, it had 
been his lot to be a victim of the Act which 
it was now proposed to revise. It was 
natural that he should look into the ques. 
tion at that time, and, indeed, he had taken 
an opinion as to the real meaning of the 
Act. The consequence was that no doubt 
remained in his mind as to the sacrifice 
which it was necessary for him to make, 
and he did not hesitate to make it for pub- 
lie considerations which operated power- 
fully upon him at the time. He must in 
eandour avow that he considered the Act as 
founded on a just consideration of the pub- 
lie interests when it was introduced in the 
early part, if he remembered right, of the 
last century. In those days there was 
greater laxity in the granting of pensions 
than could possibly take place under the 
present action of Parliament and the pre- 
vailing sentiments of Government. The 
terms of service were now so lengthened 
and regulated that there was no longer 
any hazard of the liberality of the public 
in rewarding services abroad being taken 
unfair advantage of. It seemed to him on 
the broad principle of justice that no indi- 
vidual should have the enjoyment of his 
civil privileges curtailed, except when the 
interest or convenience of the State impe- 
riously required it. The moment, there- 
fore, that a guard was no longer required 
for the protection of the public, whose re- 
presentatives had already provided the re- 
quisite security, it became advisable that 
the diplomatic pensions with respect to the 
power of sitting in Parliament should be 
put on the same footing as allowances 
granted on retirement to other public ser- 
vants. On these grounds, and with refer- 
ence to the case so justly pointed out by 
the noble Earl of constituencies wishing to 
be represented by persons distinguished by 
their services abroad, and the experience 
thereby acquired, he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would receive and carry through in 
the same just and liberal spirit as had been 
shown in the other House of Parliament 
the Bill which was so properly assigned to 
the management of his noble Friend, 
whose official experience so well enabled 
him to deal with such a subject. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, the Bill had 
the entire approval of his noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and express- 
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ed his belief that it was a measure every; (2.) £6,628, Ecclesiastical Establish- 
way worthy of their Lordships’ support. | ment, British North American Provinces. 
Motion agreed to. | Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected, on the 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com-| ground that land had been granted for 
mittee of tie whole House To-morrow. _ theseestablishments, which, therefore, ought 
House adjourned at a quarter-past | * maintain themselves without coming 
Seven o’clock till To-morrow, upon this country. One of the items was 
half-past Ten o’clock. for the Roman Catholic Bishop of New- 
| foundland, whose salary he found had been 
| increased from £100 to £500 a year. 
Mr. ADDERLEY asked whether the 
| amount of the Vote was an increasing one 
or not ? 
ant tnr ee hadnt nape Pet ate | Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
Thursday, July 28, 1859. }said, the Vote was gradually dying out, 
Misures.] Pusuc Buus—1° Charitable and having materially diminished within the 
Provident Societies, &c.; Coinage; StamP last few years. 
Duties ; Probates and Letters of Administra-| Vote agreed to, as was also, 


tion (Ireland) ; Reserve Volunteer Force of j Ja- 
Seamen; Government of India Act Amend: | . (2) £2,342, Indian Department, Ca 


ment. | 
2° Roman Catholic Charities; County Cess (Ire-| (4.) £42,998, British Columbia. 
land) Acts Continuance ; Manufactures (Ire-| Mr. W. WILLIAMS expressed his as- 
land) Acts Continuance ; Colonial Legislatures’ tonishment at the magnitude of this Vote, 
2 a Repeal ; Barbuda Government. — ‘and deprecated the constant accession of 
ay Companies Arbitration; Imprison- | A 
ment for Small Debts; Municipal Corpora- | "¢ colonies. Very lately he had seen a 
tions, | report of a deputation which waited on her 
SUPPLY. | Majesty 8 Government for the purpose of 
' recommending the annexation of the Fee- 
Supply | jee Islands. Every one of these new ac- 
: | cessions increased the burden on the tax- 
NEW ZEALAND—OBSERVATIONS. | payers of this country, and he thought 
. some stop should be put to the system. 
Sir JOHN TRELAWNY drew the at-! In the present case this was part of an old 
tention of the House to some circumstances colony, and £42,000 seemed to him to be 
connected with the guarantee given two! a monstrous sum to start with. 
years ago to an advance of £500,000| Mr. BLACKBURN feared that a new 
to the colony of New Zealand, upon what colony nearer home thau the Feejee 
he believed to be incorrect evidence on the Islands would become a charge upon this 
part of Mr. Sewell. A letter had been country next year if the Government did 
received, signed by several members of the | not take care. Efforts were being made 
Legislature and the Speaker, pointing out to refuse a renewal of the licence of the 
the inaccuracies to which he had alluded. | Hudson’s Bay Company, and thus transfer 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE a country which, if it produced nothing to 
said, his own impression was that there | us, at least cost us nothing, to the charge 
had been an absence of frankness on the of the Imperial Exchequer. 
part of Mr. Sewell; but there had not been Mr. ADDERLEY asked how much had 
such a suppression of facts as could have; been raised in the colony by customs, land 
affected the decision of the Committee or’ sales, and mining leases. In his opinion 
the action of Parliament | the colony ought very soon to be able to 
; | defray its expenses out of these revenues. 
Motion agreed to, | The colony of Canterbury, New Zealand, 
House in Committee. | of which he had been one of the founders, 
/had never cost the country one shilling, 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. |and he saw no reason why British Co- 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. \lumbia might not be established on the 
(In the Committee.) ‘same principle. Next year he should cer- 
The following Vote was then agreed tainly ask the House not to allow this 
to:— , Vote. 
(1.) £4,050, Civil Establishment at Ber-| Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
muda, hos not expected criticism from the right 


On Motion for going into Committee of 
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hon. Gentleman. whom he had rather look- 
ed to defend the Vote, seeing that the 
colony had been established by the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member. The 
sum asked for was large, but the expendi- 
ture had been incurred, and unless Parlia- 
ment paid the Bill there were no funds to 
meet it. The chief expense arose from 
sending out a party of Sappers and Miners, 
which was the act of the late Government, 
and an unfortunate accident—the burning 
of the ship conveying stores—had increased | 
the amount. With respect to the income of | 
the colony, he had no accurate accounts 
later than February 23rd, at which time 
the Governor stated the reccipts of local 
revenue, up to that date, at £23,000, 
and the expenditure at £25,000. There 
were further receipts expected from the 
sale of land—town lots—to the extent of 
£10,000. He really thought nothing could 
have been more judicious than the conduct 
of Governor Douglas. He had laid out 
about two-thirds of the receipts of the 
colony in forming roads, without which the 
colonization of the country could not be car- 
ried on. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that British Columbia should pay its 
own expenses from the sales of Jand as the 
Australian colonies had done; but there 
was a great distinction between the cases. 
In British Columbia land for agricultural 
purposes could not be sold, rapidly or at 
once, owing to the present want of roads 
and communication. There was a large 
population flocking in, attracted by the 
gold discoveries, and the Governor had 
tried a monthly licence, but it was found 
impossible to levy it profitably, as the ex- 
penses of collection would have eaten up 
the produce. An export duty upon gold 
was in contemplation, but there were diffi- 
culties in its way, because the diggers 
could transfer their gold across the Ameri- 
can frontier, and thus evade the tax. The 
Government had urged upon the Gover- 
nor the necessity of making the colony 
self-supporting, and had been warned that 
he must not expect perpetual grants from 
that House ; and he hoped in a short time 
that result would be arrived at. But in the 
mean time it was impossible to form a new 
colony without giving it some assistance at 
starting. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought that, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which the co- 
lony was established, considering the ne- 
cessity for establishing it, and considering 
that his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies under the late Govern- 
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ment had given full information to the 
House as to the expenses which the forma- 
tion of the colony was likely to entail on 
the country, it would not be just to object 
to the present Vote. At the same time he 
concurred with the late Government, and 
with the hon. Gentleman, the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Mr. C. Forteseue), 
in the necessity of the colony being im- 
pressed with the idea that it must manage 
to pay its own expenses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that this place 
had been a British possession for a long 
time, though not recognized as a colony, 
With its resources it ought to yicld a re. 
venue sufficient to meet the expenditure, 
California has received no assistance from 
the United States’ Treasury. 

Mr. DODSON thought it would be un- 
wise to withhold this sum, which was ne- 
cessary for the establishment of an or- 
ganized Government in a new colony. 

Mr. BLACKBURN thought the Com- 
mittee were bound to agree to the Vote, 
as the colony was established with the con- 
sent of Parliament, and after a short state- 
ment as to the probable expenditure which 
its establishment would devolve on this 
country; but he hoped that the case of 
New Columbia would not be taken as a 
precedent for, but as a warning against 
similar expenses in favour of all new colo- 
nies. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, the principle 
proposed by the late Government in esta- 
blishing this colony was that it should be 
self-supporting, and he quoted a passage 
from a despatch of the late Secretary of 
State (Sir E. B. Lytton), in which he ex- 
pressed a hope that the colony of British 
Columbia would soon be self-supporting, 
and that the expense of sending out the 
engineers would be reimbursed from the 
first balance in the colonial revenue. 

Mr, CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that the bulk of the items in this 
Vote, no less than £37,000, arose from a 
detachment of Royal Engineers having 
been sent out to the colony. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company had ceased to have anything 
to do with the colony, and with Vancou- 
ver’s Island. 

Mr. ADDERLEY wanted a distinct 
answer whether the intentions of the pre- 
sent Government were, as those of the 
late Government had been, to make the 
colony reimburse this expenditure out of 
the growing revenue. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 


said, it was no use promising impossibili- 
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ties. As to the late Government he could 
only say, that a colony could not be made 
self-supporting by a sentence in a despatch, 
while at the same time a heavy expenditure 
was imposed by the Home Authorities. 
The present Government would do all they 
could towards rendering the colony self- 
supporting ; but it would only be deceiving 
the House to say that there was much 
probability of the amount now voted being 
reimbursed. 

Mr. LAING remarked that the present 
Government had shown a disposition to in- 
troduce economy in respect to this colony, 
as upon taking office they found pending a 
contract for a mail service and the esta- 
blishment of a mint, questions which they 
had disposed of for the present. 

Vote agreed to. 


5. Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £24,728, be granted 
to Iler Majesty, to defray the Charge of the 
Salaries of the Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 
and others, in the West Indies, and certain other 
Colonies, to the 3lst day of March 1860.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS did not under- 
stand why the people of this country should 
be taxed to pay these Governors. At all 
events, the Governor of Western Australia 
had no business whatever in the Estimate, 
for the present condition of that colony 
was prosperous. He, therefore, moved 
that the Vote be diminished by £1,800, 
the amount of the salary of the Governor 
of Western Australia. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That the item of £1,800 for the Salary of the 
Governor of Western Australia be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.”’ 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked, whether 
the Government had turned their attention 
to the possibility of finding a new sphere 
in which convicts discharged from prison 
might recover a position in society? The 
ticket-of-leave system had failed ; and he 
was convinced that a sphere for the reco- 
very of those persons was not to be found 
under our present system. The law when 
it condemned a man to penal servitude did 
not intend to affix on him a punishment 
which should pursue him during his whole 
future career ; yet that was the effect of 
the existing system, for it affixed a stigma 
from which few recovered in this country. 
Was it not possible to employ the convicts 
upon public works in the Colonies, and then 
to find a sphere for them in the Colonies 
after their sentence had expired? That 
system had been successfully carried out 
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under the system of assignment, until the 
sphere for its operation, was unwisely 
narrowed ; the existence of such colonies 
as the Cape of Good Hope and Australia 
owed their existence to it. He would also 
draw the attention of the Government to 
the circumstance of many convicts losing 
their intellect in consequence of the se- 
verity of the discipline to which they were 
subjected in this country. The law did 
not intend to condemn a man to a punish- 
ment worse than death, when it condemned 
him to penal servitude ; and yet he knew 
instances of insanity, produced by the pre- 
sent system of prison discipline, the sepa- 
rate system, in recent instances, as the 
result of convictions, within the consti- 
tuency he had the honour to represent. 
He would recommend the Government not 
to lose sight of the great benefits which 
the colony of Western Australia conferred 
on the mother country and on humanity 
by the employment, and, he was happy to 
say, the profitable employment of convicts, 
after their discharge from prison. 

Mr. CAVE said, that with regard to 
the West Indian colonies these Votes were 
only votes in aid, and that the colonists 
themselves paid a portion of the expenses. 
The whole subject of the government of 
the West Indian Islands was in a most 
unsatisfactory state. The salaries awarded 
to the governors of the smaller islands 
were generally very inadequate. He con- 
ceived that by forming them into groups, 
and having one establishment for each 
group, the Government would be carried on 
more efficiently and more economically ; 
and in a few years the West Indies would 
not require the aid now given them for the 
payment of a portion of the salaries of 
their Governors. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, with regard to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, that he 
thought the hon. Member had been ra- 
ther unfortunate in choosing this particu- 
lar Governor as a victim, because the co- 
lony of Western Australia performed very 
important functions towards the mother 
country. He was not prepared to give an 
answer to the great and serious question 
raised by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire. He could only say that the 
Colonial Office would not undertake to 
make the mischievous attempt of forcing 
convicts upon colonies which had expressed 
most unmistakeably their feeling against 
receiving them. No doubt, the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded to the establishment of a new 
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penal colony. He could not say what 
might be the intentions of the Government 
on that head ; but with respect to Western 
Australia, that colony did receive a certain 
number of convicts, and disposed of them 
after the expiration of their sentence, by 
settling them in the country. It was on 
that ground that Western Australia was 
included in the present Vote, and this sum 
might be considered as a contribution from 
the mother country to a colony which per- 
formed towards her most valuable services. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
it appeared to him to be perfectly useless 
to found penal establishments at the other 
end of the world which should be nothing 
more than convict prisons. The convicts 
ought ultimately to be fused with the popu- 
lation. He thought the House would dis- 
play little gratitude to Western Australia 
by refusing the present grant. If the em- 
ployment by that colony of convicts in 
hard labour was found profitable, other 
colonies would be induced to reconsider the 
determination they had come to of refusing 
convicts. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY thought that 
Rupert’s Land would be glad to receive 
convicts of good character. [Laughter.] 
Of course no convicts could be well con- 
sidered men of good character ; but there 
were classes of convicts, and he meant a 
better class of convicts. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS did not suppose that 
the colony received convicts to benefit this 
country, but simply to benefit itself. He 
would, however, trusting that the matter 
would be taken into consideration by the 
Government, withdraw his Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Vote agreed tu. 

(6.) £19,350, Salaries, &c., Stipendiary 
Justices West India and Mauritius, 

Mr.W. WILLIAMS observed that these 
magistrates were first established during 
the apprenticeship system in the West 
Indies, and that system had now been 
abolished for twenty-two years. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to fill up the vacancies in the 
places of the present magistrates when 
they should become vacant. 

Vote agreed to, as were also 

The following Votes: 

(7.) £10,230, Civil 
Western Coast of Africa. 

(8.) £6,533, Island of St. Helena. 

(9.) £960, Heligoland. 

(10.) £2,067, Falkland Islands. 

Mr, Chichester Fortescue 
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(11.) £4,299, Labuan. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected. This 
place, if supported at all, ought to be sup- 
ported by the Indian Government. It had 
been originally taken possession of by a per- 
sonnamed Brooke, who kept it as long as it 
suited his purpose, and then handed it over 
to the Government. The occupation of 
this place had been totally unprofitable to 
this country, and he should move that the 
whole of the Vote be disallowed. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT was 
much surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman 
speak of so remarkable and distinguished a 
man as Sir James Brooke, as ‘a person 
named Brooke,’”’ and he was sure that the 
hon. Member would, on reflection, be sorry 
that he had spoken of him in such a dis- 
paraging way. He knew nothing person- 
ally of Sir James Brooke ; but he believed 
that the motives which originally induced 
him to take possession of Labuan were of 
the highest and purest character, and that 
he was principally influenced by a desire to 
spread the blessings of Christianity. He 
thought the hon. Member should not bring 
forward a question of this character in this 
incidental way, and he would advise the 
hon. Member to follow the example of the 
late Mr. Hume, and give the House an op- 
portunity of dealing specifically with the 
question. 

Lorp STANLEY hoped, that the Go- 
vernment would take the question of the re- 
tention of Labuan into their consideration. 
He did not see what Imperial interests were 
served by the establishment ; and in 1857 
@ promise was given that if Labuan did not 
pay its expenses, the question of its aban- 
donment as a Government establishment 
was to be seriously considered. The local 
revenue had decreased by £1,090, and the 
net increase of the Vote was £2,842; and 
he did not hear that any success had at- 
tended the attempts to develope the natural 
resources of the island. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES differed in 
opinion from the noble Lord, and concurred 
with the large body of commercial men 
who had by memorials and other means 
expressed their opinion of the utility not 
only of this colony, but of Sarawak ; be- 
lieving that an establishment of English 
power in that part of the world would in 
future be most important. He thought 
that the great and illustrious man who had 
established the colony, and who was now 
in this country stricken down by ill health, 
deserved some other reward than the dis- 
regardful language which had been used 
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with respect to him. He did not know a 
more noble instance of what an energetic | 
Englishman could do than was afforded by | 
the adventures of Sir James Brooke in. 
those almost unknown quarters of the world. | 
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important functions under the Passengers’ 
Act; but to the part which provided for 
the expenses of the Emigration Board he 
did object, and early next Session he would 
move a reduction of the staff by one Com- 


Service Estimates. 


He believed that hereafter Sir James | missioner and one Secretary. 
Brooke would be regarded with the same; Sim HARRY VERNEY alluded to the 
feeling as Sir Walter Raleigh and others atrocities practised upon emigrants on board 
who had benefitted their country by their | ship. He was one who did not think emi- 
adventurous enterprise. | gration necessary. Instead of sending our 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had been | people away, we ought to endeavour to 
guilty of no disrespect to Sir James Brooke. , keep them at home; we had not too many; 
He had called him Brooke, and the right , we wanted more. 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt)! Vote agreed to, as were the following— 
had called him Sir James Brooke. That} (13.) £13,000, Captured Negroes and 
was all the difference between them. He! Liberated Africans; and 
wished also to be informed what Sir James} (14.) £11,050, Mixed Commissions for 
Brooke had done for Christianity in Labuan. | Suppressing Traffic in Slaves. 
Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE | 15. Motion made, and Question pro- 
agreed in the sentiments expressed on both | ,..4g __ 
sides of the House with respect to the | P - Th ; ding £76,404, b 
admirable character of Sir James Brooke, | guint -" he lenge, eo ve the 4 
who had no doubt established the British | necessary to defray the Expense of the Consular 
name and fame in those remote seas. He Establishments Abroad, to the 31st day of March 
trusted that the hon. Member for Lambeth | 1860.” 
would not divide the Committce on his) Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
Motion. The question was, on a former the Committee which sat last Session to 
occasion, brought under the consideration | investigate this subject might have con- 
of the right hon. Member for Taunton | tinued their labours with advantage. It 


(Mr. Labouchere) whether this Vote should | appeared by this Estimate no change was 


be continued on the Estimates much longer, | made on the old system, except by addi- 
and the present Secretary for the Colonies tional expenditure, and he did not wish 
felt it was a question deserving most serious | that that should be the only notice taken 
consideration. He agreed with the noble of the labours of the Committee. He did 
Lord (Lord Stanley) that in a pecuniary not believe that if the recommendations of 
sense the colony had been a failure, and it the Committee had been acted upon any 


was necessary to consider whether any im- | 
perial interests would be served by retain- | 
ing it. 
Mr. PEASE said, a great many intelli- | 
gent men in the kingdom felt that any fa- | 
cilities afforded by the possession of this | 
island were not worth having at the price. 
given for them. | 

Vote agreed to. 
(12.) £12,708, Emigration Board. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the num- | 
ber of Commissioners might be reduced. | 
The Colonies complained of the manner in| 
which the business of the Emigration Board | 
was conducted, and were establishing offices 
of their own in England. The matter was 
one for the Colonies more than for this 
country ; the Colonies were the parties in- | 
terested in the emigration of persons from 
this country. The number of emigrants 
now sent out by the Commissioners were 
very few. He had no objection to the part 
of the Vote which was for the payment of | 
the officers at ports, who discharged very | 
| 


great additional expenditure would have 
been incurred by the country and the ser- 
vice would have been put on a greatly im- 
proved footing. He thought there should 
be but two classes of consular agents. One 
class should consist of trained gentlemen 
who had full knowledge of the require- 
ments of commerce and of mercantile law 
amply remunerated, who should fill the 
office of consul at the chief port of each 
country ; and the other should consist of 
respectable British merchants at the va- 
rious minor ports, whose zeal should be 
stimulated by the prospect of honorary dis- 
tinctions at the disposal of the Sovereign. 


|The consular office should have a distinct 
and definite character, and should not be 


given to any accidental friend of the Fo- 


reign Office. At present the unsatisfactory 


position of needy men representing British 
interests was equally unjust to them and 
injurious to our national character. The 
recommendations of the Committee related 
both to the payment of consuls and the 
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manner of their appointment. One cause 
for the first recommendation was the greatly 
increased cost of living at many ports, es- 
pecially in the Levant and countries con- 
tiguous to the Levant. He understood 
that the late Government had left behind 
them a paper upon this subject, in which 
the question of fees was treated, and a 
proposition made to recur to the system 
of tonnage fees, whereby the expenses of 
the consular establishment would wholly 
fall upon the shipping interest. He thought 
this was not a moment to increase the bur- 
dens pressing upon that interest, and there- 
fore he hoped the subject would be fully 
considered by the present Government. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the con- 
sular system required revision, for he was 
of opinion that many of these officers were 
utterly useless. He entirely disagreed from 
the propriety of increasing this Vote by 
£6,370 for increased consular salaries. 
The first of these fortunate officials was 
the consul at Marseilles, whose salary was 
increased from £550 to £900 a year. He 
would like to know what increase of trade 
we had with Marseilles to warrant such an 
increase. He also found that this gentle- 
man was entitled to certain fees which 
amounted to a Jarge annual sum. The 
salary of the consul at Barcelona was pro- 
posed to be increased from £400 to £550 
a year. It was absurd to say there was 
any trade with Barcelona sufficient to jus- 
tify such an increase. At Alexandria the 
consul’s salary was proposed to be increas- 
ed from £600 to £1,000 a year. He was 
able to congratulate the Committee on 
one item removed from these Estimates, 
to which he had called attention for the 
last three years. He alluded to the salary 
of £400 a year for a consul at Cincinnati. 
When he found that the salaries of the 
consuls at New York and Boston, where 
there was a large trade, were still left at 
£500 and £200 a year respectively, he 
could not believe that the increase in the 
salaries of the other consuls arose from any 
other motive than favour ; and he there- 
fore moved the reduction of the Vote by a 


sum of £6,375. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That the sum, not exceeding £70,029, be 
granted to Iler Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of the Consular 
— Abroad, to the 3ist day of March 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
the bulky volume which the Committee on 
the consular service had published was a 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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sufficient proof that tliey had not closed 
their inquiries prematurely. He did not 
think the ‘‘slaps’’ which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Pomfret (Mr. M. Milnes) 
had taken at the late Government were 
justifiable. The Committee only closed 
their inquiry last August, and the late Go- 
vernment could not in the time that had 
since elapsed have prepared a satisfactory 
report on a matter requiring a correspon- 
dence with consuls at distant ports, and an 
attentive consideration of their communica- 
tions as well as of the recommendations 
of the Committee. That Committee had 
taken great pains in the conduct of their 
inquiry, and he must observe that the evi- 
dence taken by them showed that a more 
honourable, a more intelligent, and a more 
distinguished body of public servants than 
the consuls employed by the country did 
not exist. As regarded what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Williams) against the increase in some of 
the salaries, that hon. Gentleman seemed 
to forget that within the last few years 
the expenses of living at foreign ports had 
vastly increased. In some eases they had 
been trebled. Instances had been brought 
under the notice of the Committee in which 
the consuls supported the respectability of 
their office out of their own private income. 
Although as little disposed as the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself to waste the public money, 
he was sure that the country desired to 
treat public servants not only with justice 
but liberality. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES wished to 
draw the attention of the Committee to the 
ease of Marseilles. When Mr. Turnbull 
was appointed consul at that port in 1816 
he received fees. In 1826 he was placed 
upon a salary of £800 and forbidden to 
trade. In 1832 his salary was reduced to 
£600 and permission to engage in trade 
restored ; which was, however, of no use 
toa man whose connection with mercan- 
tile affairs had ceased six or seven years 
before. In 1835 the salary was further re- 
duced to £550. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth would not run a muck 
against salaries without reference to other 
circumstances, 

Mr. LAING said, it could not be ex- 
pected at that time to go into the general 
question connected with the consular sys- 
tem. A paper relative to the mode in 
which it was proposed to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Committee would 
shortly be laid on the table, and the mat- 
ter could then be fully discussed. This 
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paper could not be prepared in time to alter 
the present Estimates. With reference to 
the objection of the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, he believed it would turn out that 
those increased salaries were made either 
in cases of evident propriety, upon the re- 
commendation of the Committee, or were 
merely nominal in lieu of fees, which were 
now paid into the Consolidated Fund. It 
was impossible at present to abolish en- 
tirely the system of consular fees and sub- 
stitute fixed salaries ; but as vacancies oc- 
curred the new appointments were only 
made upon condition that the fees should 
be paid into the Consolidated Fund, and 
the person appointed to the office to receive 
a fixed salary. 

Lorpv WILLIAM GRAIIAM did not 
exactly understand the value of consuls, 
for he recollected that the consul at Mar- 
seilles was unaware of any “‘ extraordinary 
preparations”’ just before the Emperor Na- 
poleon forwarded 70,000 men from that 
port toGenoa, If he had merely used his 
eyes he must have seen some unusual bustle. 
Lately, too, when the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs in- 
quired respecting preparations alleged to 
be making at Brest, the consul at that port 
was found amusing himself elsewhere. 

Mr. A. SMITH called attention to an 
item in the Estimate of £500 for the sa- 
lary of the consul at New York, and to 
another item of £500 pension to Mr. Bar- 
clay, late consul at New York, on account 
of the abolition of the office. 

Mr. LAING said, the matter belonged 
to the Foreign Office, and he could not 
explain the apparent contradiction at pre- 
sent, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said he should per. 
sist in his amendment. 

Motion put and negatived. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
have divided, only that he was afraid he 
should not have found another teller. 

Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £67,363, Consular Establishments 
in China, Japan, and Siam. 

Mr. ENNIS said, there was one item 
in this Vote of £7,800 for Interpreters in 
China, He thought the consuls ought 
themselves to be able to speak the language 
of the country they were in. 

Mr. WISE said, that was precisely the 
reason of the item to which the hon. Mem- 
ber objected. A number of young gentle- 
men had been sent out to those countries 
as Interpreters to be trained up for the 
consular service. 
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Vote agreed to. 

(17.) £20,000, Extraordinary Disburse- 
ments of Embassies and Missions Abroad. 

Mr. WISE called attention to the great 
inerease which had taken place in this Vote 
during the last few years. During a very 
short period the Vote had increased from 
£16,000 to £40,000 a year. However, 
the amount voted had not been required, 
the sums actually spent being in 1856 
£27,482 ; in 1857 £30,732, and in 1856 
£30,734. That being so, it appeared to 
him to be unnecessary year after year to 
take a Vote for some £10,000 more than 
was required. He would be glad to know 
if these unexpended balances were in the 
Exchequer or to the credit of the Govern- 
ment. These diplomatic expenses had in- 
creased most enormously of late years. 
Sinee the year 1840 no less a sum than 
£6,477,000 had been voted on account 
of these services. Ile wished to invite the 
attention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to this subject, and he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would urge upon the 
Foreign Office the necessity of more eco- 
nomical arrangements. In 1853 he stated 
before a Select Committee that if care 
were not taken these diplomatic services 
before many years would amount to half-a- 
million annually. He regretted to inform 
the Committee that his fears had been 
more than realized, for the Estimate for the 
present year was £521,665. He should 
state to the Committee what the items of 
expenditure on this account for the present 
year were: in addition to £82,000 for the 
Foreign Office, and £40,000 for secret 
services, he found the following sums voted, 
namely, for consular service and pensions, 
£242,796; for diplomatic salaries and 
pensions, £183,936 ; for special missions, 
£41,497; outfits, £18,025 ; extraordinary 
disbursements, £40,000 ; repairs of three 
embassy houses, £5,390 ; British consu- 
late at Constantinople, £10,000 ; making 
in all a sum of £521,665. The manner 
in which these Estimates were prepared 
was somewhat extraordinary, and seemed 
specially framed not to give clear informa- 
tion. For instance, they found a sum of 
£12,000 was the estimate for the embassy 
at Paris; but hon. Members were not to 
suppose that was the whole of the expen- 
diture for that embassy. They would find 
items relating to that establishment running 
through other Estimates; such as a charge 
of £1,140 for keeping up the Embassy 
House, and £3,817 for extraordinary 
charges, including one item of £1,000 
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under the comfortable head of ‘ miscella- 
neous charges.’’ Then, the repairs to the 
Embassy House had cost the country (in- 
cluding the sum voted last year) no less 
than £150,000 since 1816. If they looked 
to the Foreign Office expenditure they 
found an expenditure of £10,000 for pos- 
tage, and yet among the “extraordinary 
charges’’ there was an item of £4,000 for 
postage, and also an item of £7,106 for 
extra couriers. Unless hon. Members went 
through all the Estimates they never could 
find out the expenditure of any one de- 
partment. It was desirable that the whole 
of the items should be put together under 
the head of each department. A singular 
and unfortunate item in this Estimate 
was £5,003 for interpreters, aitachés, and 
clerks. Certainly, if at the Foreign Office 
a strict examination was discouraged, and 
writing in a bold hand with distinctly formed 
letters was not thought desirable, then, in- 
deed, extra clerks and interpreters might 
be required. He would now give an in- 
stance of the manner in which the public 
money was lavished. The extraordinary 
expenses for Lisbon were put down at 
£536 ; and notwithstanding the enormous 
diplomatic establishment in Portugal, the 
King having lately thought fit to marry, a 
special mission of congratulation was sent, 
increasing the expenditure by £1,393. The 
Minister sent to Florence had an outfit of 
£800, and after staying a few weeks or 
months at his post was sent to America, 
and got another outfit of £900, and the 
new Minister for Florence also received an 
outfit. He hoped that the Secretary to 
the Treasury would consider these things. 
This enormous expenditure was gradually 
increasing, and he trusted that the hon. 
Gentleman would endeavour to check it. 
Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) thought the 
Committee was indebted to the hon. Gen- 
tleman for the attention he paid to this 
subject, and thought that the continued in- 
crease of the estimate required vigilant 
supervision of the department. But, with 
regard to the embassy at Paris, it must 
be borne in mind that Paris was the centre 
of all our diplomatic affairs in Europe, and 
that this country had to maintain a certain 
importance and dignity there. The Paris 
embassy must either be maintained in 
equal importance with the embassies of the 
other States of Europe, or, if not, that 
House ought to relieve the poor nobleman 
or gentleman employed to transact diplo- 
matic affairs in that capital from the enor- 
mous expense which was attached to his 
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condition. Their diplomatic agent at Paris 
must either be paid in such a way as would 
enable him to maintain the dignity of his 
country, or he must be cut down at once 
to the condition of a simple Minister, with 
a small house to live in, where he might 
put on the door, ‘‘ No English people en- 
tertained here.’’ Let the Committee con- 
sider the position in which the Ambassador 
at Paris was placed. Lord Granville spent 
an immense private fortune beyond the 
salary allowed him to maintain the dignity 
of his position. The English Ambassa- 
dors at Paris were generally half-ruined by 
|the honour, and it was with the greatest 
| difficulty that Lord Cowley maintained the 
| position he wished to maintain on the salary 
|he got. In the other observations of the 
‘hon. Member he cordially concurred, and 
he thought that this annually increasing 
expenditure might, by inquiry, be stopped. 

Mr. BENTINCK thought an unfair con- 
struction might be put on the reeent cor- 
respondence respecting Examinations, in 
consequence of the observations of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Wise). All that 
was to be inferred from that correspond- 
ence was that a young man of great abili- 
ties and of mental aptitude for a post ought 
not to be disqualified simply on the ground 
that he could not write a clerklike hand. 
Ile quite agreed with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry in respect to the Em- 
bassy at Paris. A large expenditure was 
essential there for the eredit of the coun- 
try ; but he thought the Committee were 
indebted to the hon. Member for Stafford 
for his remarks, because there was a strange 
tendency in that assembly to be stingy and 
close-fisted in matters of the utmost im- 
portance, and unduly liberal in other mat- 
ters. 

Mr. LAING said, that with respect to 
this particular Estimate of £40,000, the 
actual expenditure was always a year in 
arrear of the estimated expenditure, and it 
did not appear to be the case that, though 
£406,000 were voted, the whole sum was 
expended, The total amount of the ex- 
penditure in 1857-58 was only £30,734. 
That was a proof that on the part of the 
Foreign Office there was no reckless dis- 
position to throw away the public money, 
merely because it had been voted. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the full 
amount of the present Vote would be re- 
quired, as increased activity of diplomatic 
intercourse, and the multiplicity of tele- 
graph messages, arising out of the affairs 
on the Continent, bad caused great ex- 
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penditure. The hon. Member for Staf-| retiring officers should be gradually em- 
ford, in speaking of the payments for In- | ployed in other public offices. 
terpreters and Clerks, had touched on the | Mr. LAING said, that the Government 
controversial question of the education test ; | were not insensible to the importance of 
but nearly the whole of those payments | keeping down the retired list, and when 
were made in Turkey, and the hon. Mem- the Irish revenue police was abolished every 
ber would — a poe = . to | oy 9: ee to it was employed 
require a knowledge of the Turkish lan- | in the constabulary. 
oan The vent of the payments were; Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
chiefly made in the Brazils and the Spanish | whole — required — A Secre- 
. s v ” ser- 

as tos, thioieds speech digas nen ca oncqaliel econ tomarg oot 
as a warning against increase of expendi- of his life of £1,200 a year. There was 
ture, and in that point of view nothing | nothing like it in any other country. 
could be more useful. With respect tothe} Vote agreed to, as were likewise the fol- 
Embassy establishments, a reduction of lowing Votes :— 
expense, unless the diplomatic system was! (19.) £1,170, Toulonese and Corsican 
entirely altered, could not be looked for- | Emigrants, &c. 
ward to, as the expense of living andhouse| (20.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 
rent was inereasing. Another cause of! (21.) £3,428, Polish Refugees, &c. 
expense was the extension of our com-| (22.) £4,176, Miscellaneous Allow- 
merce and opening communications with ances. 
other countries, such as China and Japan. | (23.) £1,717, Treasurers, Public In- 
He did not mention this circumstance as firmaries, Ireland. 
constituting any argament for not exer-| (24.) £2,600, Westmoreland Lock Hos- 
cising strict economy, and the Committee pital, Dublin. 
might rest assured that the utmost super-| House resumed. 
vision would be exercised with the view to} Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
prevent unnecessary expenditure. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the large | 
expenditure ineurred by the Ambassador | ELECTION PETITIONS. 
at Paris arose from his being called onto, Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 
entertain all the aristocracy of this coun- | that certain petitioners who had complain- 
try when they visited Paris; but why ed of undue Elections and Returns for 
should the aes men of this country “A Kidderminster, Kingston upon Hull, and 
called on to pay for that? In addition to New Windsor had signified their intention 
= eae ae the igen Em. - to proceed with their respective Peti- 
assy 0 ,000, there were extra ex- | tions. 
penses of £3,819, including an item of | Mr. VANSITTART said, that, as the 
£1,000 *‘ miscellaneous.”” What did that | petition which had just been withdrawn 
mean? Under the head of Prussia he | was presented against his hon. Colleague 
found an extra charge of £667 for fétes| and himself, he hoped the House would 








and illuminations, and £1,001 for extra 
couriers to America. 

Mr. A. SMITH objected to voting a 
larger sum than had been expended last 


year. He thought the hon. Member for | 


Stafford had understated the aggregate of 
the diplomatic and consular expenditure. 
It was upwards of £660,000. 

Mr. LAING said, it would be quite ne- 
cessary to take a Vote for £40,000; he 
understood that the whole would be ex- 
pended, 

Vote agreed to. 

(18). £121,989 Superannuation Allow- 


ances, 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that when the 
reduction of one public office took place the 


‘allow him to make a few observations. He 
begged to enter his indignant protest 
against the present system of election peti- 
| tions, and against the manner in which 
petitions were promoted, presented, and 
withdrawn. Ie thought it was high time 
that the House should devise some means 
by which to ascertain those which were 
bond fide, and those which were sham, 
frivolous, and vexatious. As the law now 
stood, nothing was easier than for any in- 
dividual actuated by feelings of petty pique 
and malevolence to get up a petition, and 
subject the successful candidate to consider- 
able annoyance and indignity. As regard- 
ed the Windsor election, he ventured to 
say few elections were conducted more 
fairly. His own canvass resembled a tri- 
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umphant ovation; and, although he was 
called away in the middle of it on account 
of a severe domestic affliction, yet such 
were the enthusiasm and warmth of feeling 
on the part of his kind and generous friends 
that he was returned in his absence. 352 
votes were polled in his favour out of 523 
votes recorded. Iowever, being obnoxious 
to a small clique, he was threatened in the 
early part of his canvass with a petition if 
another gentleman holding the same politi- 
cal opinions as his own should come for- 
ward as a candidate ; and this threat was 
repeated to him by a young gentleman in 
the legal profession not overwhelmed with 
briefs or discretion, with this interesting 
addition, that he would give his gratuitous 
services against him. There was one other 
very remarkable feature connected with 
that petition, and which was that it origi- 
nated in the rather distant town of Preston, 
and was put in as a cross petition by the 
Member for Preston, and the same gentle- 
man who entered into recognizance for that 
entered into recognizance for Windsor at 
the same time, place, and hour. He need 
not assure the House that he treated both 
these threats with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence, and that up to that day he had not 
engaged the services of any of those emi- 
nent nisi prius gentlemen always available 
on such occasions, and that he liad not paid 
one single farthing towards the withdrawal 
of the petition. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull Huges- 
sen) would carry out his promise to intro- 
duce a Bill on this subject, and in that case 
the measure should receive his earnest sup- 
port. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HANKEY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the recent regulation with respect to can- 
didates for admission to the Civil Service 
in India, limiting the ages for final exami- 
nation to twenty-two years, is intended to 
be applied rigidly, so as to exclude any 
Native of India who may have come to 
England expressly as a candidate for the 
Civil Service when the former limit of age 
was twenty-three, and who may be pre- 
eluded by this new regulation from now 
entering the service of the Queen in 
India ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the noble 
Lord who preceded him in office had some 
time ago laid down the rule limiting the 
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age of candidates. That limitation was 
based on general grounds, which in his (Sir 
Charles Wood’s) opinion justified the regula- 
tion made by the noble Lord. A year anda 
half’s notice had been given of the regula- 
tion, which was considered ample enough 
to prevent any one from being prejudiced 
by its operation. He was aware that the 
noble Lord and one of the Civil Service 
Examiners who took a strong interest in 
the individual to whom his hon. Friend re- 
ferred, were desirous, if possible, to relax 
the rule; but they did not think that they 
should be justified in departing from the 
regulation which had been made, and he 
himself was not prepared to reverse the 
decision of his predecessor. 


‘* Newport.”’ 


BATTA FOR THE PERSIAN WAR. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ADAM said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India if the 
usual Grant of Batta has been made to the 
troops employed in the Persian War; and, 
if not, what steps Goverment has taken, 
or intends to take, in the matter. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
had received no communication from the 
Government of India, or from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the subject, and was 
not aware whether it was their intention to 
recommend that Batta should be granted. 


TELEGRAPHIC CABLES. 
QUESTION, 


Sir WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether any and what experiments are pro- 
posed to be made as to laying Telegraphic 
Cables in deep water, before risking the 
sum voted for a Cable to Gibraltar ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied 
that experiments were now in progress, 
under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade, and under the control of those 
eminent engineers Mr. Stephenson and 
Sir Charles Bright, with the view of testing 
the composition of the outer coverings of 
Telegraphic Cables, 


THE SHIP “ NEWPORT.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury to state 
under what head in the Estimates provision 
is proposed to be made for the sum of 


£13,247 7s. 1d., costs and damages in the 
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ease of the ship Newport (Hocquard v. The 
Queen), as set forth in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 67, of the present Session. 

Mr. LAING said, the charge to which 
the hon. Gentleman referred was not in- 
cluded in the Estimates ; bnéi would be de- 
frayed from that branch of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, which consisted of 
Maritime Droits and the receipts from 
Intestates’ Estates. 


THE HIGHWAYS BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. II]. BRUCE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he intends to proceed 
with the Highways Bill this Session ; also 
whether he purposes to introduce a Bill, 
either during this or the next Session, to 
amend the South Wales Highway Act ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS replied that with 
respect to two Bills under his charge, 
namely, the Highways Bill and the London 
Corporation Bill, he had kept them on the 
Paper as long as he thought that there was 
any reasonable prospect that he might be 
able to proceed with them during the present 
Session. They had now reached the 28th 
of July. There was still the Income Tax 
Bill to be considered in Committee ; the 
Committee of Supply had not. closed ; 
there was a Motion on Foreign Affairs 
still undebated; there was the Indian 
Budget unopened. With that amount of 
public business before the House, he did 
not feel justified in pressing the House to 
proceed with those Bills; and he would 
accordingly move that the orders of the 
day with regard to those Bills be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. H. BRUCE.—The latter part of 
my question remains unanswered. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he thought 
it not desirable that the Amendment of the 
South Wales Act should be included in a 
general Bill for England; but if any special 
legislation for South Wales should be re- 
quired, he would introduce a separate mea- 
sure, 


RIFLING OF CANNON, 
QUESTION. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he rose to 
ask the Sceretary of State for War whe- 
ther any steps are being taken, and what, 
for the rifling of the smooth-bored iron 
cannon in store for the supply of the 
Army, Navy, and Forts in the interval that 
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must elapse before a sufficient number of 
Armstrong Guns can be manufactured ? 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
Government had authorized experiments 
to be made by Sir W. Armstrong in rifling 
the ordinary iron guns, and one gun would 
be tried next week. Similar orders would 
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be given at the factory at Woolwich, and 
he hoped soon to see from fifteen to six- 
teen iron rifled guns produced per week. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 


In reply to Lord J. MANNERS, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he should 
persevere with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion Bill; but he should not press the two 
first clauses, which were objected to on 
grounds that were likely to raise consider- 
able discussion. 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HASSARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if it is 
his intention to permit officers of the In- 
dian Army to act as Adjutants of English 
and Scotch Militia Regiments, they being 
eligible now to act as Adjutants of Irish 
Militia Regiments ; and whether, as the 
Army of India has now been brought un- 
der the immediate administration of the 
Crown, it is his intention to permit officers 
of the Indian Army to send their sons to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst upon the same 
terms as to payment as those upon which 
officers of Her Majesty’s other forces are 
permitted to send their sons to those esta- 
blishments ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that as 
to the first question he had no option in 
the matter the law made the distinction 
complained of ; but he had prepared a Bill 
which, if he were allowed to introduce it 
before the end of the Session, would, 
among other things, rectify the anomaly 
complained of. With respect to the se- 
cond question, he could not see at present 
how the sons of Indian officers could be 
admitted to Sandhurst without that insti- 
tution undergoing extension. The sons of 
Indian officers had the advantage of Addis- 
combe, which, he apprehended, answered 
the same purpose. 


PRUSSIA (NEUTRALITY)—FOREIGN AF- 
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Lord John Russell to Lord Bloomfield [by 
Command]. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, in ris- 
ing to make the statement of which I pro- 
mised on the state of our Foreign Affairs 
—a course which I took in preference to 
answering the various questions which from 
day to day have arisen—I must say that I 
could have wished to postpone that state- 
ment, and I certainly should have done s0, 
had we not arrived at such an advanced 
period of the Session. Indeed, even at 
this advanced period of the Session, I 
would have postponed my statement had 
I expected that before Parliament rose 
there was a prospect that some definitive 
settlement might be agreed upon, either 
by other Powers seperately or in con- 
currence with Great Britain, and which I 
should be able to announce to the House. 
But in the present state of cireumstances 
I do not think it would be right to with- 
hold from Parliament a statement as to 
the position of foreign affairs. And in 
beginning that statement, I may remark 
that I am glad to find that in the Moniteur 
of this day there is an announcement that 
the Emperor of the French is about to put 
his land and sea forces on a peace footing. 
I hope that that intimation will be the au- 
gury of prolonged tranquillity to Europe. 
Sir, I will not go into any detail as to 
events with respect to which the House 
is fully cognizant. Hon. Gentlemen are 
well aware that peace was made in a 
somewhat sudden and unexpected manner. 
The House is likewise aware that declara- 
tions have been put forth by the contend- 
ing parties—by the Emperor of the French 
on the one hand, that he had expected that 
if the war had continued its arena would 
have been greatly enlarged, and that he 
might have had to contend on the Rhine 
as well as on the Mincio. The Emperor 
of Austria, on the other hand, has declared 
that the neutral Powers were about to pro- 
pose bases of mediation which would have 
been less acceptable to Austria than the 
terms of peace which he had obtained by 
direct negotiation with the Emperor of the 
French. Now, Sir, although I think that 
both of those reasons had a certain validity 
—because no one can say that the German 
Powers might not have entered into the 
war before any long time had elapsed, 
and although it is impossible to say that 
the neutral Powers might not have agreed 
at some future period upon some plan of 
mediation—yet in neither respect did the 
events which were thus foreseen and fore- 
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told actually come to pass. With regard 
to the neutral Powers, at all events, I can 
say that no concert had been agreed upon 
by, I believe, any of those Powers, and 
certainly not by Her Majesty either with 
Prussia or Russia, or both. There have 
been overtures for mediation on the part of 
Prussia both at London and at St. Peters. 
burg. The despatch of Baron Schleinitz, 
containing those overtures on the part of 
Prussia, has been published in Germany, 
and the papers which I have just brought 
up comprise the answer of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to that proposition. But, 
Sir, although those reasons have no doubt 
weighed with the contending Emperors in 
favour of peace, yet I believe there is a 
reason that has not been given in any 
State paper which still had its weight— 
I should say a very considerable weight— 
both with the Emperor of the French and 
the Emperor of Austria. I think it was 
impossible that a Sovereign who had never 
before been on a field of battle could have 
failed to be struck with horror on being 
present at a scene where between 40,000 
and 50,000 men, most of them in the prime 
and vigour of life, were lying around him 
killed and wounded on the opposite sides, 
I believe that that sentiment had an effect 
upon the Emperor Napoleon, and that it 
also made the same impression on the 
Emperor of Austria. And, for my part, 
I think it is no disparagement to great 
Sovereigns who hold the rule over mighty 
empires that, while they maintain their 
policy as Monarchs, they should likewise 
have the feelings of men. 

Sir, the treaty of peace which was made 
at Villafranca on the llth of July con- 
sists of two parts, very different in their 
nature. The one part is that which made 
peace between the two Emperors in con- 
sideration of the cession of Lombardy to 
the Emperor of the French, to be im- 
mediately delivered over to the King of 
Sardinia. Now, with respect to that 
matter, I do not think it is for us who took 
no part in the war to comment or to criti- 
cize. If the Emperor Napoleon thought 
that he had made sacrifices enough of 
French blood and French treasure, and 
that the further proseeution of the war 
would lead to an immense waste both of 
life and property, I think he was fully jus- 
tified, fully authorized in concluding 4 
treaty of peace. On the other hand the 
Emperor of Austria had, no doubt, the 
full right, viewing the sacrifices that he 
was obliged to make both of men and of 
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treasure, to cede a province for the sake 
of peace. That was, I think, a question 
for their own consideration. The cession 
of Lombardy does not create such a great 
disturbance of the European system that 
the Powers of Europe have any right to 
interfere in regard to that cession. But, 
Sir, the other portion of the treaty is of 
a very different nature. It proposes an 
organization for the future of Italy. Now, 
1 observe that a noble Friend of mine (Lord 
Elcho) has given a notice of Motion with 
respect to England entering into any Con- 
ference upon that question. That notice, 
I find, is couched in terms which I must 
say do not at all apply to the proposition 
which has been made to this country. My 
noble Friend’s notice of Motion is to this 
effect, —that this House should declare its 
opinion that it would be consistent neither 
with the honour nor the dignity of this 
country, which throughout the late nego- 
tiations has preserved a strict and impar- 
tial neutrality between the contending 
Powers to take part in any Conference for 
the purpose of settling the details of a 
peace, the preliminaries of which have been 
arranged between the Emperor of the 
French and the Emperor of Austria. That 
is a proposition to which, I think, every- 
body would agree. If we were asked to 
discuss the details of the treaty of peace 
which has been entered into by the Sove. 
reigns of France and Austria, there ean be 
no doubt that it would not become the 
dignity or suit the interests of England to 
comply with such a request. But when 
the question at issue relates to the future, 
when the fate of Italy fur years is to be 
dependent upon what may be done in the 
present year, whether by the Sovereigns 
of France and Austria alone, or by all the 
great Powers of Europe assembled in Con- 
gress, the matter assumes a very different 
complexion. Lord Clarendon in 1856, 
when attending the Conferences at Paris 
to deliberate upon the question of peace 
between France and Great Britain on the 
one side, and Russia on the other, thought 
it his duty, in conjunction with the Pleni- 
potentiary of France, to bring the subject 
of Italy under the consideration of the re- 
presentatives of the European Powers then 
assembled together. He did so, no doubt, 
on the ground that the state of Italy was 
of the utmost importance to Europe. He 
stated that if the Roman States were to 
continue oceupied,.as they then were, by 
foreign troops, he could foresee nothing but 
revolution as the result; and he added 
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that it behoved the great Powers of Eu- 
rope to consider in what manner they could 
prevent that revolution. 

Well, Sir, it has been stated on the part 
of the Government of Her Majesty—and 
I have never heard that statement im- 
pugned in this House, nor has it ever been 
denied—that the state of Italy was a fair 
matter for consideration by Great Britain 
as well as the other Powers; that the 
peace of Europe might depend upon the 
favourable solution of the questions then 
agitated : and that to the peace of Europe 
Great Britain could not be indifferent. I 
shall now state what is the proposition that 
has been made to us on the part of the 
Government of the Emperor of the French. 
It is not, as my noble Friend supposes, 
that the Government of Great Britain 
should enter into a Congress or Conference 
for the purpose of considering the details 
of the Treaty of Villafranca. It is of a 
very different nature; and I cannot so well 
give the House a conception of the nature 
of that proposition as by reading an ex- 
tract from a despatch addressed by Count 
Walewski to Count Persigny, and of which 
the latter left with me a copy. I cannot 
produce the preliminaries of peace, which 
he also left with me, because they are 
signed only by the Emperor of Austria ; 
they are altogether an informal document, 
and will require to be developed ina treaty 
of peace to be hereafter signed. The arti- 
cles agreed upon at Villafranca were, I 
believe, word for word the same as those 
which have been seen in the newspapers 
within the last day or two, and, therefore 
it is the less necessary that I should pro- 
duce them now; but if there is any wish 
that I should lay upon the table the whole 
of the despatch of Count Walewski I shall 
have no objection to do so, Count Wa- 
lewski states :— 
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‘A French and Austrian Plenipotentiary are 
about to meet immediately at Zurich, to convert 
into a treaty of peace the bases decided upon be- 
tween their Majesties. You are aware, by my 
former correspondence, that the Government has 
always desired to see the great Powers concur for 
the definitive settlement of the affairs of Italy. 
Ilis Majesty’s intentions have not altered in this 
respect, and we hope that the Powers will be able 
to meet, either in a Congress or in a Conference, 
to confer on all the questions raised by the actual 
state of things in Italy, and which are connected 
with general interests,” 


As the passage which I have just quoted 
shows clearly what the question is upon 
which it is proposed that there should be 
a Conference, | may be permitted to read 
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it again. The object of the Conference 
18,— 

“To confer on all the questions raised by the 
actual state of things in Italy, and which are con- 
nected with general interests.” 

You will observe that the terms are gene- 
ral; that they have not reference to the 
details of any treaty of peace, much less 
of the particular Treaty of Villafranca, but 
that it is proposed that the great Powers 
should confer upon all questions of ‘* gene- 
ral interest.”” Count Walewski proceeds— 

“Tneed not add that the very nature of the 
new relations to be created in Italy will imply a 
preliminary understanding between the different 
States of the Peninsula, who will necessarily be 
called upon to assemble in order to deliberate 
upon the bases of the Confederation whose esta- 
blishment the two Sovereigns have mutually 


agreed to further.” 

I shall now state what course the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty have thought fit to 
pursue. We have not thought it necessary 
at the present time to give any precise 
answer to the despatch of Count Walewski. 
We have thanked the Emperor of the 
French for his communication ; but it has 
been signified, not in any written docu- 
ment, but through the Ambassador of Her 
Majesty at Paris, that there are two con- 
ditions which are absolutely necessary to 


be complied with—and there are one or two 
beside which I should think would be ne- 
cessary—before we can consent to take 


part in any Conference. One is that we 
should see this Treaty of Zurich which is 
about to be negotiated. Iam told that it 
is still a matter of doubt whether that 
Treaty of Zurich is merely to confirm, 
under the signature of Plenipotentiaries, 
the articles of the treaty agreed to between 
the two Sovereigns at Villafranca, or whe- 
ther it is to be an extended treaty dealing 
with the affairs of Italy generally. The 
Treaty of Zurich may even be less than 
the preliminaries of Villafranca, or it may 
simply confirm the peace already concluded 
between the two Emperors and the King 
of Sardinia, not entering into the affairs of 
Italy beyond, of course, the cession of ter- 
ritory which has been made by the Empe- 
ror of Austria; but upon the terms of that 
treaty, when it has been drawn up and 
communicated officially to the Government 
of Her Majesty, will depend whether we 
shall agree to the invitation which has been 
addressed to us to join in a Conference of 
the European Powers. ‘There is likewise 
another consideration. I hold that it would 
be utterly useless to go into any Conference 
upon the state of Italy unless the Emperor 
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of Austria be a party to it. It is under- 
stood that the Emperor of Austria, at the 
time of the signing of the Treaty of Villa- 
franca, objected to any Congress or Con- 
ference whatever ; and I maintain that it 
would be absurd to call that a Congress of 
the Great Powers with the representative 
of Austria absent, the representative of 
Prussia likewise in all probability absent, 
or to attempt to settle the affairs of Italy 
with those Powers not represented in the 
Congress. Again, it is important that we 
should know beforehand what are the points 
which any Congress or Conference would 
have to consider. With regard to the main 
question, the Treaty of Villafranca has, I 
think, left the state of Italy quite unsettled; 
the Treaty of Zurich may go no further ; 
and it may, therefore, be a matter of doubt 
whether any advice to be given at a Con- 
ference would be of use in order to com- 
pose the affairs of Italy. There must be 
some sort of agreement or community of 
views among the Powers attending that 
Congress ; at all events, it would be just 
as well not to go into it as to enter it with 
the prospect of breaking off upon a diverg- 
ence of opinion at a very early stage. The 
Treaty of Villafranca deals with three mat- 
ters of very great importance; but I mustsay 
that for a treaty intended to settle the affairs 
of Italy it bears marks of the haste which 
attended its conception and its execution. 
It is impossible to say that it contains any 
settlement of those affairs which in 1856 
caused anxiety to the representative of Her 
Majesty at Paris; which in 1857 and 1858 
were matters of deliberation among the 
Powers of Europe; and which in 1859 
were the causes of that short but very 
bloodly war that has just been brought 
to a termination. The first question which 
it raises—and raises, I believe, in conse- 
quence of the strong opinion of the Em- 
peror of the French in favour of the pro- 
ject—relates to an Italian Confederation. 
The article of the treaty does not say that 
a Confederation is formed, or that a Con- 
federation shall be formed ; it only states 
that the two Sovereigns making the treaty 
will favour and further the creation of a 
Confederation. With respect, then, to 
that article—although I believe that the 
conception is in itself a wise one, although 
it stands upon a strong foundation—that, 
whereas Italy has been a prey for centuries 
of the armies of contending foreign Pow- 
ers, if she could have an organization of 
her own, if her several States could be 
connected together by a bond of union, and 
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that bond a federal one, capable of afford-| Villafranca hardly fulfils the conditions 
ing protection of the defensive character; which are necessary to form a united de- 
which has always been aesigned to a group | fensive federal Italy. 

of federated States, she might then be} But then, Sir, arises another question, 
strong enough to withstand aggression, | and that is as to the mode in which this 
and there ory be no setae - os — is to be carried into effect. On that 
intervention of foreign Powers, I say I| subject it would be necessary to have a 
think -_ is . = ap tag yet I — - one complete understanding, before 
very much whether the time is come when | Her Majesty could be advised to send any 
such M renner agg could be cramp | | ang to a Conference of the great 
carried into effect. e must consider of; Powers of Europe. We all know that by 
what members it is to consist. Accord- | one of the articles of the treaty, very short 
ing to the plan conceived at Villafranca it! and somewhat ambiguous in its terms, it 
would consist of the Pope as its President, | is declared that the Grand Duke of Tus- 
the Emperor of Austria as one of its mem-| cany and the Duke of Modena return to 
bers, re Archdukes, the King of Naples, | their States, granting an amnesty. Now, 
and the King of Sardinia. Now, Sir, [| how are they to return to their States ? 
own I cannot conceive that a Confederation; The Grand Duke of Tuscany is in a 
so formed would be for the benefit of Italy.| position not very dissimilar to that of 
It is in the nature of a Confederation of a sovereign who once reigned in this 
this kind that it should meet to consider country. He reigned by virtue of a 
of general subjects. Sardinia, as we all | constitution. He violated the principles 
know, and as we have observed with satis- | of that constitution. His people made 
faction, has for some years enjoyed a free representations to him. They called upon 
a = ee — | a - ee ~ ~~ not tre 
elong to a free constitution ; but how | withdrew himself from the country. 1e 
could it be expected that the Pope, as the | Grand Duke is therefore in the position of 
chief of that body—that the Emperor of| a sovereign who has violated the funda- 
Austria, as one of its members—that the | mental laws and withdrawn bimself from 





Archdukes, nearly related to the Emperor, | the territory over which he ruled. That 


and following, of course, his inspiration, | is a position, I must say, very unfavour- 
would favour such views as the King of} able to his return with the full will, appro- 
Sardinia and his Ministers would enter-| bation, and consent of his people, to the 
tain? Take as an instance the question—/| throne which he before occupied. I say it 
which is as good as any other—of the li-| may be so. On the other hand, the people 
berty of worship,—a privilege highly prized | of Tuscany have enjoyed many years of 
in this country, and conceded, to the great | happiness under the mild rule of Leopold I. 
satisfaction of many persons here, at Tu-| and his descendants, and it may be that 
rin and in all parts of Sardinia. In the) they will choose to recal the son of the 
States of the King of Sardinia there is| Grand Duke to the throne which his father 
freedom of public worship; in Tuscany | has abdicated. But when I inquire with 
there has been established what is called | respect to this subject, I must tell the 
liberty of conscience—that is to say, any| House that, although I have no official 
Tuscans or Italians who leave the Catholic | assurance of the fact, I feel convinced— 
Church and become Protestants are left | and 1 have good reason to be convinced— 
unmolested, but are not allowed to assem-|that the Emperor of the French has no 
ble for public worship. In the Papal do-| intention of employing French troops for 
minions even that privilege would hardly | the restoration by force of the Grand Duke 
be allowed. Now, when the Confederation | of Tuscany. I believe likewise, from all 
came to meet and to lay down rules with|I can hear, that the Emperor of Austria 
regard to liberty of worship, how could|does not intend—he certainly has not 
such opposite views be reconciled ?—how | avowed any intention—to use his troops 
could the Pope or the Emperor of Austria, | for the purpose of restoring these two 
who has made a concordat with the Pope, | Archdukes, and I think I may presume 
favour that liberty of worship which the|—at least 1 presume from what I have 
people of Sardinia regard as one of their | heard—-that even if he were disposed to do 
highest privileges? It appears to me,|so the Emperor of the French would not 
therefore, that, although a Confederation | consent to it. Well, if that be so, a great 
may in time become a good system for| difficulty at once arises in carrying the 
Italy, the proposition made at the peace of | treaty into effect. It is doubtful—very 
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doubtful indeed—what may be the result 
of the well-considered deliberations of the 
Tuscan people. They are about to choose 
representatives, and I think it is much the 
best course they can take, according to the 
constitution which their Grand Duke had 
abolished ; and when that body of repre- 
sentatives meet they will consider for them- 
selves—as we in former times considered 
for ourselves—whether they will have the 
sovereign who has thus conducted him- 
self,—whether they will restore him—or 
whether they will choose another sovereign 
to reign over them. Well, Sir, for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government there can be but one 
course in such acase. If the representatives 
of the people of Tuscany—and I must say 
they are a most tranquil and orderly popula- 
tion—if their representatives meet and de- 
clare that a certain Government is that 
under which alone they can live happily, it 
will be impossible for any representative of 
Her Majesty to go against that declaration. 
I should say the same with respect to the 
Duchy of Modena, respecting which there 
is a diversity of opinion, some believing 
that the Duke would be received with 
acclamation, while others maintain that he 
could not be restored to his throne except 
by foree. These are things upon which, 
supposing we are to go into a Conference 
at all, it would be necessary to have the 
clearest understanding before that Confer- 
ence assembled. 

Another question of which these preli- 
minaries treat is one which is now, and has 
been for centuries, perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all in Italy—namely, the temporal 
government of the Pope. Now, the de- 
claration made by the Emperor of the 
French and by the King of Sardinia at the 
outset of the late war produced at Bologna, 
as in Tuscany, a change in the Govern- 
ment. Bologna, as the House is. well 
aware, has been kept in obedience for the 
Jast ten years by an Austrian garrison, 
which maintained order in that town and ia 
the neighbouring provinces, A noble Lord 
in the other House of Parliament—I mean 
Lord Lyndhurst—in one of his speeches 
stated the number of persons whom the 
Austrians had put to death by martial law. 
I do not doubt that the greater number—I 
cannot say the whole—of those persons 
were convicted of robbery and other serious 
offences ; but no people like to have their 
criminal justice administered by a body of 
foreign troops, whose law is not their law, 
but was in this ease martial law, which 
ought to be applied only under unusual cir- 
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cumstances and in extraordinary times. 
The consequence was that, as soon as these 
Austrian troops left Bologna, the Cardinal 
Legate immediately followed them. He 
was allowed to go away in his coach quite 
quietly ; nobody interfered with him ; but 
still he found it necessary to leave the 
town as soon as the Austrian troops were 
gone. This puts me in mind of some- 
thing that I heard many years ago con- 
cerning a Roman Cardinal who was then 
Legate at Bologna. Every one knows that 
these Roman Cardinals are apt to utter 
very refined and witty sayings about poli- 
tical affairs, in respect to which they are 
not always the wisest legislators or admi- 
nistrators. This Cardinal, whose name I 
need not mention, was asked how the 
people of Bologna were going on. He 
said, ‘* Very quietly; they really behave 
very well; but I beliove there.are but two 
persons attached to the government of his 
Holiness, myself and the Vice Legate; and 
as to the Vice Legate, I am not very sure 
of him.’’ Now that, I believe, has been 
the state of things in Bologna ever since; 
and accordingly we have seen, that when a 
man who is revered and beloved all over 
Italy, Massimo d’Azeglio, went there with 
a communication from the King of Sar- 
dinia, 70,000 people, it is calculated, at- 
tended his reception and gave him an ova- 
tion. How, then, is the government of the 
Pope to be made palatable to the inhabi- 
tants of the Legations. The Emperor of 
the French and the Emperor of Austria 
say, they will recommend to the Pope cer- 
tain indispensable reforms; but the Pope, 
who has his rights of sovereignty likewise, 
has always said, ‘‘ I may be driven out of 
Rome; I may be driven to the most hum- 
ble village in Italy; but I will maintain 
my authority even in the most humble vil- 
lage, and while I am here I must govern 
according to my own judgment and the 
dictates of my own conscience.’’ How that 
difficulty is to be got over I really do not 
know. .I am told the Pope is not averse to 
a Confederation or even to the assumption 
of the title of its President; but then we 
must remember that he has always ex- 
pressed it to be his opinion that he ought 
not to mingle in questions of war, and that 
if war were declared he could not, as Vicar 
of Christ, place himself at the head of a 
warlike enterprise or Confederation. These, 
Sir, are some of the difficulties by which 
this question is attended. The King of 
Naples, I am happy to be able to state— 
although he has not done all that which 
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the friends of popular institutions cou'd 
desire—has made a beginning in the policy 
of endeavouring to put an end to the sys- 
tem which prevailed under the rule of the 
late Sovereign of that country. It is said 
that there was among the institutions of 
the late King, one much worse than the 
dungeon in which accused persons were 
laced—that sort of law—if, indeed, it 
could be called Jaw—which more resem- 
bled the rule with respect to suspected 
persons which prevailed at the time of the 
French Revolution, under the auspices of 
the Reign of Terror, than anything with 
which we are acquainted. We are inform- 
ed that in Naples alone, more than 30,000 
persons were under the constant surveil- 
lance of a despotic and tyrannical police, 
and that in the provinces there were so 
many more that the whole number amount- 
ed to 100,000. Those persons, were, I 
believe, unable to practise the learned pro- 
fessions, or even to leave their own dwell- 
ings, without being constantly dogged by 
those police, who by that means acquired 
an arbitrary power which was said to be 
greater than the power of the Sovereign 
himself, or that of the landed aristocracy, 
or than that exercised by the Ministers of 
the Crown. The present King has begun 
to put an end to that system, and it is, I 
believe, his sincere desire to abolish it 
altogether. The police, however, have 
been to a considerable extent enabled to 
thwart his wishes, and the decrees which 
he has issued have not in many instances 
been executed; but, with the aid and under 
the advice of his present Minister, Prince 
Satriano—better known by the name of 
General Filangieri—a man of decided views 
and of a firm but conciliatory temper, the 
kingdom of Naples is, I believe, becoming 
greatly improved. 

We find ourselves, then, in this position: 
—A treaty is about to be made at Zurich. 
A confidential agent of the French Govern- 
ment has been sent to Vienna, in order to 
settle with the Emperor of Austria what 
the bases of the treaty shall be. So far 
as I can learn, the Emperor of the French 
is most anxious that that treaty should 
enable the Italians to enjoy the privilege of 
self-government. Now, whether they en- 
joy that privilege under one Sovereign or 
under another, whether there is to be a 
Confederation, or whether there are to 
be two or three powerful States in Italy 
—l am convinced — and Her Majesty’s 
Government are convinced —that an in- 
dependent State or States in Italy would 
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be for the welfare of Europe, would avert 
the dangers which must ever arise from 
the contests of foreign Powers in her fair 
lands and among her beautiful towns, 
and would do much to secure the future of 
Europe. I cannot say—it is impossible 
at the present moment to say—that there 
will be any Congress or Conference on this 
question. This, however, I may state with 
the utmost confidence, that it would not be 
wise on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and still less wise on the part of the 
House, to come to any permanent and ab- 
solute decision on the subject. It would 
never do for a Minister of the Crown of 
Great Britain to say that this country, 
which has taken part in all the great 
Councils of Europe since 1815—which has 
taken a great part, under Mr, Canning, in 
the formation of the kingdom of Greeee— 
which has taken a leading part—my noble 
Friend who sits near me being at the time 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—in the for- 
mation of the kingdom of Belgium, and in 
the separation of that country from the 
kingdom of Holland—it would, I repeat, 
never do for the Minister of such a nation 
to say that we would now suddenly. and 
without any reason withdraw from any such 
meeting or assembly of the Powers of Eu- 
rope as that to which I have alluded, if 
there be any chance that the situation of 
Italy might be improved, that the peace of 
Europe might be confirmed, and the inde- 
pendence of the Italian States secured by 
our taking such a course. At the same 
time there are all those conditions which 
I have mentioned which must be well con- 
sidered before any such assent is given. 
This I ssy—nothing could, in my opin- 
ion, be worse than to act in the manner in 
which my noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) seems to 
think the Government of this country is 
about to act— namely, to assist at the 
Conferences merely to settle the details of 
a treaty which might have been agreed to 
beforehand by other Sovereigns, I have 
told the House that not only is there no 
such view in our contemplation, but that 
no such proposition has ever been made to 
us. The Emperor of the French has al- 
ways said, and I think truly, that Italy 
has been a source of danger, and was in 
constant peril of revolution, and that that 
danger could not be completely averted, or 
revolution finally stayed, unless the Powers 
of Europe generally were consenting par- 
ties to a settlement to which the people of 
Italy would give their assent, and would 
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recommend itself to the minds of reason- 
able and just men in all parts of the world. 
Such is our view of the case. And such 
being the difficulties which are imposed 
upon our taking part in any Conference, I 
may be permitted to say—notwithstand- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Disraeli) has treated the regeneration 
of Italy with a sneer as a question hardly 
worthy of serious consideration—that if a 
country so beautiful in its physical aspect, 
so endowed by nature, so rich in men of 
genius of every kind —a country whose 
fate has been the subject of melancholy 
chants from the days of Petrarch in the 
14th to those of Leopardi in the 19th 
century—writers who lament almost in the 
same terms the unfortunate condition of 
their native land,—if such a country could 
be made prosperous, and her sona afforded 
a fair scope for the exercise of their talent 
and their energy, so that they might be 
enabled to take their part among the na- 
tions of Europe and to contribute their 
quota—and I feel assured a rich quota it 
would be—to the progress of that great 
European family to which they belong—if 
such an object could be attained, then, 
Sir, I, for one, should not hesitate to de- 
clare that Her Majesty’s Government would 
rejoice at such a consummation. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘‘That the said Paper do lie upon the 
Table.” 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, there was one 
portion of the noble Lord’s address which 
appeared to me to be veiled in much 
more obscurity than the House will be 
disposed to desire—I allude to where he 
spoke of terms offered or supposed to 
be offered to the Emperor of Austria by 
his allies, and which in the opinion of 
that Sovereign were much more severe 
than those which were extended to him 
by his opponent. Now it would, I think, 
be desirable that the noble Lord, having 
touched upon that subject, should have 
given the House, with respect to it, more 
information than I for one had been able 
to gather from his observations. The po- 
sition of affairs is so critical; so much 
depends upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of this country at the present mo- 
ment and the influence of Parliament, 
owing to the period of the year when our 
attention has been drawn to these impor- 
tant matters, is necessarily so limited, that 
I shall offer no apology to the House for 
following the noble Lord through some of 
his remarks. 
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The noble Lord stated to the House, 
though in somewhat ambiguous terms, that 
a declaration had been made by the Em- 
peror of Austria that he had consented 
to conclude the present peace—which all 
sides appear to think unsatisfactory—be- 
cause it was shown to him that he must 
expect severer terms through the mediation 
of his natural friends and allies. Now, 
the noble Lord has used such ambiguous 
terms in this statement that I cannot help 
pressing him for information more clear 
and satisfactory than any which we have 
as yet received, and I trust that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not grudge 
the communication of such information 
to the House. Were there not, let me 
ask, certain projects of settlement laid 
before the Emperor of Austria, which he 
supposed to have received the approba- 
tion of the neutral Powers .and which 
he found more severe than those offered 
to him by his enemy? Nobody can sup- 
pose that this is a pure invention by so 
great a personage as the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. It would, therefore, be extremely 
satisfactory if the noble Lord could assure 
the House that no projects of settlement 
emanating from the neutral Powers had by 
their agency, or the agency of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, been brought under 
the notice of that Sovereign. The declara- 
tion of the Emperor of Austria, however, 
is precise. A very important neutral 
Power, Prussia, has come forward and 
stated that she knows nothing of such a 
scheme having been submitted to his no- 
tice. I do not collect from the noble 
Lord that Her Majesty’s Government were 
equally ignorant of the communication. I 
want to know whether they were in pos- 
session of such a scheme. I want to know 
whether, through the agency of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the scheme was placed 
before the Emperor of Austria. I think 
that when Ministers come forward upon a 
critical occasion like this, and wish to in- 
fluence not merely the opinion but the con- 
duct of this House, we have a right to re- 
quire from the Government liberal commu- 
nications as respects their conduct. I 
trust that when some other Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government\takes a part in this 
debate it will not be eonsidered disinge- 
nuous on his side to explain this part of the 
conduct of the Government. It has reached 
me—it may be perfectly unfounded, but it 
would be a source of satisfaction to this 
House and country if they were assured that 
it is unfounded—it has reached me that the 
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scheme for the settlement of hostilities which 
the Emperor of Austria, comparing it with 
the terms offered by his enemy, found so 
repugnant to his feelings and interests was 
brought to his cognizance through the in- 
fluence and agency of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. That, surely,is a ciseumstance 
which ought not to be concealed from 
this House, or treated if true in the ambi- 
guous manner in which the noble Lord has 
slightly touched upon it this evening. It 
may be said that this plan for the settle- 
ment of Italy, which reached the noble Lord 
as the responsible Minister of the Crown, 
and which he in his discretion took mea- 
sures to place before the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, was presented without offering any 
observations of his own, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not, therefore, 
bound by it. But if this be so, I think 
hon. Gentlemen will agree with me that 
the very fact that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were the organs of communication by 
which propositions of this nature were 
laid before the Emperor of Austria is in 
itself a species of sanction of the plan 
which was presented. And if my state- 
ment be correct, and if Her Majesty’s 
Government defend their conduct on the 
plea that they gave no opinion of the 
terms which they were the organ of laying 
before the Emperor of Austria—then it 
will be satisfactory to the House—for on a 
question of this gravity it is of the utmost 
importance that we should be in posses- 
sion of authentic and ample knowledge of 
the subject—it will be satisfactory to the 
House if at the same time the Govern- 
ment will assure us that they made no 
communication to Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Vienna, nor instructed that Minister to 
recommend Austria to accept those pro- 
posals. Because let the House for a mo- 
ment consider, if what I have stated—and 
I shall be glad to hear that it is utterly un- 
founded—if what I have stated be correct, 
what is the practical result? The practi- 
cal result is this—the Emperor of Austria 
has obtained easier terms from his enemy 
than he had suggested by those whom he has 
described as his natural allies. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have, in fact, again com- 
mitted the same mistake which they com- 
mitted in 1848. At that time a proposi- 
tion was made by the Austrian Government 
similar to the terms which have now been, 
through the influence of the French Em- 
peror, accepted. At that time a propo- 
sition was made to close the disturbances 
which then existed in Italy by the relin- 
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quishment of Lombardy—the very terms 
which after this bloody war have become 
the bases of peace. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment then was, I may say, this very iden- 
tical Government—because affairs of this 
nature are carried on by two Ministers, the 
First Minister and the Secretary of State, 
and the only difference in the two re- 
sponsible individuals is this, that the no- 
ble Lord the present Secretary of State, 
was then First Minister, and the present 
First Minister was then Secretary of State. 
Let the House observe how completely, 
if this account be true, it is a repetition 
of the fatal blunder of 1848. Then they 
repudiated the proposition of Austria, and 
said that Venice and the Venetian territory 
must be a part of the territory relinquished 
by the Emperor of Austria. They made 
that a sine gud non. In the present in- 
stance these propositions, so slightly no- 
ticed by the noble Lord, were couched in 
the same vein and conceived in the same 
spirit. He would not—this neutral Power 
—this natural ally — would not interfere 
to mediate except on terms of that severe 
character. But in the meantime the enemy 
of the Emperor of Austria offers himself 
milder terms. The Emperor of Austria 
accepts those terms. What is our posi- 
tion? The affair is settled without our 
interference, and without having obtained 
those terms which we were the organ of 
introducing to the Emperor of Austria’s 
notice. But what would our position have 
been if when those terms of mediation were 
offered to us instead of giving them the 
sanction of our transmission, and instead 
of giving them the greater degree of 
sanction involved in recommending them 
through the instrumentality of our Minis- 
ter at Vienna to the acceptance of the 
Austrian Government —if free from all 
prejudice and all passion, which unfortu- 
nately, as it appears to me, always in- 
fluence Her Majesty’s Government when 
this question is before them—we had said 
to France, ‘‘ These terms which you offer 
are too severe; although in their ge- 
neral spirit we agree with you they must 
be modified, and we will then recommend 
the Emperor of Austria to accept them’’? 
If Her Majesty’s Government had done 
that—if they had been the means of the 
Emperor of Austria accepting the terms 
which ultimately from the Emperor of the 
French he accepted, in what a different 
position we should stand to France and 
Austria. We should be in a great posi- 
tion. We should stand as as powerful 
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mediator between France and Austria for 
the general welfare of Europe, and Austria 
would not look upon us as one who had 
deserted her—Austria would not look upon 
us with ill-will, though speaking of us as 
her natural ally, but she would have look- 
ed upon us as the Power to whom she was 
indebted for the terms which she now only 
owes to her great opponent. I think this 
is a point upon which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should deign to give more in- 
formation to the House. If it be true that 
Her Majesty’s Government, with all the 
experience of 1848, with the immense ad- 
vantages which they have had in dealing 
with this question which they had not ten 
years ago, have repeated the same blunder, 
renewed the same mistake, and placed the 
country with regard to this question in so 
unsatisfactory a position, they owe much 
explanation to Parliament. 

Let me turn now to the pressing busi- 
ness of the moment. No doubt, if not to- 
night, on some other night, adequate in- 
formation will be afforded upon that point 
on which I have touched. But let us look 
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at the treaty of Villafranca and the pro- 
position, with which we become acquaint- 
ed for the first time to-night that England 
should assist in carrying that treaty into 


effect. Because that is the real question. 
Any Conference or Congress held after 
articles of peace are concluded, attended 
by a Power who has had nothing to do with 
the war either by action or by advice, is, in 
fact, calling on that Power to carry a peace 
into effeet with which that Power has had 
nothing to do, and arising out of a war in 
which she has not in any way been con- 
nected. Ido not mean to say that there 
may not be grave circumstances which may 
justify, to some degree, such a course on 
the part of the Government of this coun- 
try. I wish to treat the question with 
that temperateness with which it be- 
hoves us to approach it. The noble 
Lord says that this Treaty of Villafranca 
must be considered under two heads. In 
the first place, he says a considerable 
change of territory is made by this peace, 
but that it is not a change of territory 
which in any way, or materially, affects the 
balance of power. Therefore, so far as 
that consideration was concerned, it was 
unnecessary for England to attend the 
Congress. I think it will be found, asa 
general rule, which should guide us in 
these matters, that it never is the interest 
of this country to attend a Congress un- 
less we are called upon to do so by the 
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circumstance that what is called the 
balance of power is materially affected. 
I mean by the balance of power—for the 
‘* balance of power”’ is a phrase sometimes 
treated with derision by those who do not 
understand it,—I mean by the balance of 
power being affected such a change of 
territory as might create a preponderating 
influence in favour of a State that is al- 
ready perhaps too powerful. I agree with 
the noble Lord that there is nothing in the 
fact of the transference of Lombardy from 
Austria to Sardinia which at all affects 
the balance of power ; and therefore, on 
that head, I agree with the noble Lord 
that our interference for the present can- 
not be recommended. I maintain, as a 
gencral rule, that we should attend no 
Conference where the balance of power 
is not affected, and the instances which 
the noble Lord mentioned at the end 
of his speech confirm and do not im- 
pugn the accuracy of that principle, be- 
cause the balance of power might have 
been materially affected by the construc- 
tion of the kingdom of Greece, and no 
one can for a moment contend that it was 
not materially concerned in the settlement 
of Belgium. But, says the noble Lord, 
although the balance of power is not con- 
cerned in this transference of a single 
province from Austria to Sardinia, there is 
a second head under which we must con- 
sider this Treaty of Villafranca, and to 
what it will lead—and that is, what the 
noble Lord calls the future of Italy. Now 
the future of Italy is a subject of very 
great interest. The noble Lord says | 
have treated the future of Italy with a 
sneer. I have so often had opportunities 
of speaking on this subject in this House, 
and I have had the misfortune to differ 
from the noble Lord so frequently upon it, 
that I will not take the trouble now to vin- 
dicate my opinions; I wish rather to speak 
on the points of business before us. But 
I would tell the noble Lord this—that it is 
his misfortune to believe that there exists 
throughout Italy a Whig party, and until 
he gets that idea out of his head he never 
will be ‘Able to consider the question in a 
manner becoming a statesman of his de- 
gree. Whenever he begins to speak of 
Petrarch, I know what it is going to lead 
to. Several times he has done this when 
we have discussed the question before, and 
the noble Lord will allow me to refer him 
to some observations which a little nettled 
him some years ago when we discussed 
this question. I told the noble Lord then 
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that the course he was recommending was 
one which must end in the confusion of 
Italy ; that that course would bring into 
active operation all the secret societies of 
that country; and that if he thought the 
regeneration of Italy could be effected 
through the instrumentality of the secret 
societies of that country, he would find 
that he was only playing the game of some 
great military despot who would reap the 
profit. 

But now, says the noble Lord, we must 
look to the future of Italy. We must 
look to the future of Italy because, when 
my Lord Clarendon attended the Con- 
ference at Paris after the Russian war, 
Her Majesty’s Government were com- 
mitted to a policy which acknowledged 
that it was their duty to counsel, and, if 
possible, to effect changes in that mis- 
governed country. Well, but what was 
the position of Lord Clarendon after the 
Russian war? It is very true that Lord 
Clarendon, knowing that at that time—as 
had often before been the case, but es- 
pecially so at that time—the state of Italy 
was one which might lead to public dis- 
quietude, like a wise man—and I give his 
colleagues credit for sharing in the same 
sensible views — thought that that was a 


period when, generally speaking,something 
like a wide settlement of various parts of 
Europe might be made by the Conference, 
and that Italy should not be omitted—that 
that was a moment torecommend a course 
of policy which might prevent future dis- 


turbance and trouble. I do not object to 
the course then taken. It was exactly the 
same view which induced the late Govern- 
ment torecommend a Congress with regard 
to the affairs of Europe. What you re- 
commend before a war takes place, and 
much more what you recommend in order 
to prevent a war, is very different from what 
you would recommend after war has broken 
out, has been waged, and is concluded. 
Why a Congress is a very dangerous thing 
at all times, but it is never more dangerous 
than in such a case as the present. War 
is a thing which no one in the abstract ap- 
proves, and which, generally speaking, we 
endeavour to avoid ; but it does not follow 
because war is generally to be avoided that 
you ought not to go to war if necessary. 
If a Congress was the course which afforded 
a chance of preventing war, it was the 
duty of the Government to recommend it. 
The policy which Lord Clarendon recom- 
mended and supported at the Conference 
of Paris, though to a certain degree it 
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might involve interference in Italy, was a 
wise policy, which, considering that at that 
time there was imminent danger of some 
disturbance, offered to assembled Europe 
an opportunity of preventing it. The 
noble Lord then offered a great many ar- 
guments generally in reference to federa- 
tions, the substance of which seemed to 
prove that though he wanted to go to a 
Congress yet he could not go. He ac- 
knowledged that the abstract idea of a 
Congress is in his brain—that it is the 
proper mode of settling this matter—but 
then he says that he cannot accept this 
invitation unless a like invitation is made 
by the Emperor of Austria, and we have 
not heard that any invitation of that kind 
has been offered. But if the noble Lord 
interested in the future of Italy were at 
once, in consequence of the Treaty of 
Villafranca, to attend the Conference in 
order to advance the future interests of 
that country, would he not be bound by 
the conditions contained in that treaty with 
reference to the future of Italy? What 
was the great object recommended at Paris 
by the French Government, and I believe 
by the English Government? It was to 
secularize the Government of the Roman 
States. The great point was virtually 
to reduce the Pope to the exercise of 
his spiritual power. But, by the Treaty 
of Villafranca, I find that the Pope is to 
be the head of a great Confederation. The 
two policies are exactly contrary to each 
other. If you go to this Conference will 
you deal with the Duchies? The noble 
Lord says the Duchies are not to be deult 
with ; and though he has no authority for 
saying so, his instinctive feeling is that 
France will not interfere by force in favour 
of the rejected rulers of the Duchies: he 
has reason to hope and believe that Austria 
also will refrain from using force in their 
favour ; and I think very properly. Well, 
how is the affair to be settled? It is 
not to be settled by the interference of 
any power in Italy. The noble Lord says 
that the people of this country would not 
fer a moment tolerate an interference by 
Engiand in order to place the rejected 
rulers upon their thrones. If that is the 
case what is the use of going to the Con- 
ference? The noble Lord has touched 
upon three points on which he thinks dis- 
cussion will arise if this Conference takes 
place. First of all he says there is the 
principle of Confederation, which he ap- 
proves of ; but he says that practically it 
would not work well in the present state 
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of Italy. Then the noble Lord mentioned 
a variety of circumstances with which, at 
present, he said, the principle of confede- 
ration would unsatisfactorily cope. But 
these questions of religious toleration and 
free worship, to which the noble Lord re- 
ferred, would not come under the control 
of a Confederatiou. They would be mat- 
ters to be settled by each separate Go- 
vernment. Confederation is, in my opin- 
ion, a sound principle with reference to 
Italy ; and the objections which the noble 
Lord urged against a confederation would 
not apply. With all his anxiety to 
effect the regeneration of Italy, and with 
all his equal anxiety to attend the Con- 
gress for that object, the noble Lord to- 
night has urged objections against that 
part of the plan which I hope may be prac- 
tical, but which at least is recommended 
by many high political considerations. 
Well, then, if according to the noble 
Lord’s views the confederation principle is 
not to be acknowledged ; if according to 
his view there is to be no interference in 
the Duchies; if, in the third instance, all 
that is left to be dealt with is the Papal 
Government, why, I ask, is it advisable 
that we should be drawn into this Con- 
ference? The state of Italy as sketched 
out by the articles of the Villafranca 
treaty is deemed, I know, by many Gentle- 
men on both sides of this House to be of a 
very embarrassing character ; and if that 
sketch is to be worked out according to 
the articles of the Villafranca Treaty our 
Government in accepting the invitation to 
attend the Conference would accept a re- 
sponsibility which I am sure no one here 
would wish to sanction. But is it to be 
worked out in a spirit greatly different 
from those articles? If so, and we are to 
enter into Conference in order to bring 
about a state of society in Italy not con- 
templated by those who have carried on 
this war, I ask the House for a moment 
to consider what is to be the issue of our 
labours. Either we shall fail in our object 
or we shall not. If failure be the result 
all will regret our interference ; but if we 
carry our object into effect—if we establish 
in Italy a state of society at all like the 
programme of Milan or the programme of 
Tiverton, which appeared a short time 
before it—we must do so by offering induce- 
ments to the other great Powers, which I 
doubt whether Parliament would approve of. 
If, under all circumstances, we should be 
chary about the engagements which Con- 
ferences and Congresses always lead to, 
Mr, Disraeli 
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surely when a war has been waged of 
which we entirely disapproved, when it has 
been closed on a sudden, when the respon- 
sibility of all that has occurred and of all 
that may occur is one of which this Govern- 
ment is completely clear, it would be the 
height of rashness and precipitation by any 
act or any advice of ours to involve our- 
selves in the responsibility of a settlement 
oceasioned by a war for which we are not 
answerable. I trust, therefore, that the 
feeling of the House will be so direct and 
distinct upon this subject that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will not feel it their duty 
to recommend Her Majesty to send any 
representatives to this projected Confer- 
ence. I have no doubt there are immense 
difficulties in consequence of the war and 
in consequence of the peace. We had 
nothing to do with the war; we had no- 
thing to do with the peace ; and if difficul- 
ties arise in which we must interfere, we shall 
interfere with much greater effect and 
much greater dignity if we do not do so 
merely to save other persons from difficul- 
ties which they created, and for which we 
are not answerable. 

There is only one observation which I 
would make, in consequence of the intima- 
tion which the noble Lord gave us, that a 
telegram had arrived from Paris that it 
was the intention of the Emperor of the 
French to reduce his armaments both by 
sea and land. Well, that is excellent 
news, but its value depends entirely upon 
the manner in which that policy is carried 
out. I should not have noticed that, con- 
sidering that all the information which we 
had was merely by telegram, had not a 
Minister called our attention to it in his 
place at the moment he rose, and evidently 
with the intention of influencing the opin- 
ion of the House. I think myself— 
indeed I ventured to make the obser- 
vation the other night—that it is of 
great importance that- the armaments of 
the great Powers should be reduced. I 
did not when I made that observation lay 
claim to any originality. I was not aware 
at the time that I was at all trenching 
upon the peculiar doctrines of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham, He 
informed me afterwards with great exulta- 
tion that the propositions to reduce arma- 
ments after war was an original principle in 
polities invented by himself. I have ob- 
served that articles of peace were never 
yet signed, or at least no peace was ever 
yet concluded, without Members of this 
House pressing upon the Government to 
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avail themselves of the opportunity of re- 
ducing our armaments, and, knowing that 
our predecessors in this assembly for 150 
years have, under similar circumstances, 
recommended that policy, I certainly was 
astonished that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham—although he spoke, I must say, 
with considerable courtesy of me as his 
pupil—should have taken that opportunity 
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of informing the House that he himself | 


was the inventor of that policy. I remem- 
ber some very absurd observations made 
by the hon. Gentleman ten years ago upon 
this subject, in the course of which he 
maintained that peace was the natural 
state of man in the present day, because 
the commercial principle was stronger than 
the political; and in which he said that 
Franee could never go to war again in 
consequence of the alteration of the te- 
nure of land in that country, there being 
then about seven millions of proprietors. 
I reminded him then—in the year 1848 
—that the same tenure obtained in France 
under the first Republic and under the 
first Empire ; that there were then also 
about seven millions of proprietors; but 
that that did not prevent the French going 
to war. He then expressed other opinions, 
which I had hoped for his own sake were 
quite forgotten, and therefore I shall not 
now touch upon them. But when peace is 
announced by a Minister, as it was an- 
nounced in this House, a peace between the 
two great military monarchies of Europe— 
especially at a time when the taxation of 
this country has been greatly increased in 
consequence of the adoption of very neces- 
sary means of defence—there was nothing 
very wild—there was nothing, I think, 
very unwise in suggesting that our ally 
should take this opportunity of establish- 
ing in the eyes of Europe, and especially 
of this country, the sincerity of his friend- 
ship for England—which I, for one, have 
no wish in any way to doubt—by the re- 
duction of his armaments. It seemed to 
me to be a very natural policy, a policy 
which would promote the Emperor’s own 
interests, and one which, if he entertain it, 
he will, I have no doubt, carry out with 
sincerity. The Emperor ought, however, 
to understand, if that is the policy which 
the English Parliament wishes him to 
adopt, that if he does adopt and pursue 
it with sincerity —as I have no doubt 
he will— we are prepared to respond to 
it in a reciprocal spirit. He ought clearly 
to understand that we suggest that policy 
from no wild sentiment, but in a plain 
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business-like manner; and that if he 
agreed to it we, on our part, are pre- 
pared to respond to his views. But then 
we must know what the reductions are. 
We must see that reductions are being 
made in his forces, as clearly as he will 
know what are the reductions which we 
are making, and which we can give him 
ample security will be made. He must 
not suppose that it is because what is 
called the peace principle is prevalent in 
this House, that such a policy is recom- 
mended; because, if he thought that he 
would have the feeling which some attri- 
bute to him, but which I do not believe he 
entertains, he might then treat the House 
of Commons like children, and hope that by 
telegrams made up of unmeaning phrases 
he could influence the policy of this coun- 
try. That great Prince, 1 am sure, is too 
sensible a man to entertain such an opinion 
for a moment; but, as the question has 
been introduced to us by the Secretary of 
State, I think there should be no mistake 
as to the opinion of the House of Commons 
upon the reduction of armaments by the 
Emperor of the French. The reduction of 
armaments is a natural and proper policy, 
and one which we may fairly expect to be 
followed when peace is concluded. Itisa 
policy which this country would hail with 
satisfaction, and which would give us that 
security which, under such circumstances, 
our ally might be expected to give; but it 
must be a real, absolute, undoubted reduc- 
tion of armaments, and not a mere ex- 
change of fine vague phrases. If that is, 
as I believe it is, the sincere policy of the 
Emperor, it will be met with equal sin- 
cerity on our part; it will put an end to 
great misconceptions as to the views and 
conduct of that Prince, which I, for one, 
am more than willing to believe have no 
foundation whatever; and then, indeed, we 
may regard as an event which has effected 
some good for humanity even this war, 
which, though it has been a bloody has 
been a brief one, which has brought many 
persons to their senses, and may tend to 
restore and establish a good understanding 
between England and France, 

Mr. BOWYER said, they had heard an 
extraordinary speech from the noble Lord 
the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The noble Lord had informed them that 
the Government had been invited to join 
in a Conference to settle the affairs that 
remained to be settled in consequence of 
late events; and yet he did not think the 
wit of man could have invented a speech 
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more calculated to render a Conference 
nugatory than that which had been ad- 
dressed to the House by the noble Lord. 
The one satisfaction which he had derived 
from it was, that it left no doubt in his 
mind that Her Majesty’s Government were 
not likely to join in any Conference. He 
was glad of this, because as this country 
had had nothing to do with the war, it was 


best that it should have nothing to do with | 


the peace; and also, because,—the noble 
Lord would forgive him for speaking plain- 
ly—because he did not think that either 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
or the noble Viscount at the head of the 
Government could, with advantage to the 
peace of Europe, take part in any Con- 
ference which might be held. There was 
nothing in their antecedents which led him 
to look with satisfaction at the prospect of 
their interference. They had for many 
years been connected with the revolutionary 
party in Europe. No foreign Government 
felt any confidence in them, nor did he be- 
lieve that the Liberal party in Italy re- 
garded them with any greater satisfaction. 
He would not refer to proofs which must 
be in the recollection of the House to show 
that whenever these noble Lords had in- 
terfered in the affairs of Italy they had 
They had 
settled 
nothing in their lives. The noble Lord the 
Member for London had called attention to 
the difficulties which existed at the present 
moment in the way of a Conference ; but 
these difficulties were nothing more than 
the very points for the purpose of settling 
which this Conference was about to take 
place. But for these difficulties there would 
be no occasion for a Conference at all. The 
noble Lord had said that one great obstacle 
in the way of the Conference was that 
Sardinia was governed under a Liberal 
constitution, while the other countries which 
would be members of the proposed federa- 
tion were ruled by despotic sovereigns. 
What did the noble Lord mean? Did he 
mean that Sardinia was to have it all her 
own way; and that because she had adopt- 
ed a form of government which Her Ma- 
jesty’s present adviscrs preferred, all the 
other members of the Confederation were 
to be forced to follow in the wake; and 
that unless Sardinia joined the Italian 
Confederation, as the noble Lord appeared 
to wish, this Confederation would not 
be of any use? The Germanic Confedera- 
tion was composed of States under every 
form of government, There was no reason 


Mr. Bowyer 


produced discord and mischief. 
unsettled everything, and had 
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that States which differed in their internal 
discipline with which the federation would 
have nothing to do, should not join together 
for their common defence, and for the settle- 
ment of questions which affected them in 
the aggregate. The noble Lord has also 
spoken as though what he called the ques- 
tion of religious liberty would have to be 
dealt with by the federation. The federal 
authority, however, would have no more to 
do with the question of liberty of conscience 
in particular States than with the police 
and lighting of their streets. The object 
of the confederation would be to protect 
Italy from foreign aggression, and to settle 
those matters which affected the peninsula 
as a whole; and he could see no reason 
why a difference in their forms of govern- 
ment should prevent Sardinia and the States 
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of the Holy See from joining in the settle- 


ment of matters which affected them in 
common as Italians. The noble Lord had 
shown some judgment in touching but 
lightly upon the question. The parallel 
between the case of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and that of James II. seemed, 
however, to illustrate those Whig predi- 
lections to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bucks had referred. 
There was really no similarity between the 
two cases. The war broke out in conse- 
quence of the breach of international law 
and an express treaty of extradition by 
Sardinia. She received deserters from the 
Austrians into her army. This was a just 
cause of war on the part of Austria. The 
war thus commenced, with breach of the 
law of nations, had been carried on in a 
manner unparalleled in the history of 
Europe by exciting the subjects of neutral 
States to rebellion. He would state the 
ease of Tuscany as an example. The 
Sardinian Minister at Florence was the head 
of asociety avowedly intended to bring about 
a change of the Government in that coun- 
try. By means of the secret societies, and 
of money lavishly expended, a disgraceful 
revolt was brought about among the Grand 
Duke’s troops, officers and men turned 
against their Sovereign, and he was forced 
to leave his country. And what then took 
place? The Sardinian Minister at Flo- 
rence put himself at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Was there any other instance 
of such diplomatic conduct in all history ? 
There was no parallel between his case 
and that of James II. The same thing 
took place in the other Duchies. By means 
of the secret societies, of the expenditure 
of money, and by the proceedings of the 
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Sardinian Ambassadors the Sovereigns were 
expelled. He was not indifferent to the 
cause of Italian nationality, but he never 
would subscribe to the doctrine that the 
end justified the means. The means used 
in this ease had been iniquitous, and the 
end, as might have been expected, was dis- 
appointment. The noble Lord talked about 
Bologna being anxious for union with Sar- 
dinia ; but he (Mr. Bowyer) would not be- 
lieve it. At present the Bolognese were 
exempt from the conscription, and they 
were lightly taxed; whereas, if united with 
Piedmont they would be subject to the con- 
scription, and to heavy taxes. They had 
a University too, which was almost as im- 
portant to Bologna as the University was 
to Oxford. It was closely connected with 
the Holy See, and he did not believe that 
the Bolognese wished to be separate from 
the Holy See, and to be united to Sar- 
dinia. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I did not say 
that the Bolognese wished to be annexed 
to Piedmont. 

Mr. BOWYER : Though the noble Lord 
might not have said it, he implied it. What 
other did the noble Lord mean? He could 
not have meant that they wished to set up 
for themselves, and he was too frank to 
deny that his own wish was that they should 
unite themselves with Sardinia. The Sar- 
dinian Government sent Massimo d’Azeglio 
to the States of the Pope, and, without 
having the slightest desire to say a word 
against that statesman, he could not help 
thinking that it would have been better for 
his character in Europe had he kept away 
altogether from Bologna. He was sent as 
the Sardinian Commissioner to Bologna to 
foment the revolution, to take the com- 
mand of the troops, to levy armaments, 
and, no doubt, to do all in his power to lead 
to the union of some part of that territory 
to Piedmont. That was a proceeding en- 
tirely incompatible with the commonest 
ideas of international law. The noble 
Lord spoke of these things with some de- 
gree of satisfaction. He eulogized the 
character of Massimo d’Azeglio, and talked 
of the ovation with which he was received. 
He (Mr. Bowyer) would like to know all 
about that ovation—how it was got up— 
mobs were easily got up and excited, and 
then it was easy to call it an ovation. In 
his famous Prussian despatch the noble 
Lord said that the future government of 
Italy must depend on the will of the people. 
That might be very fine language for 
Brookes’s ; but the noble Lord who had 
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passed so much time in Italy, ought to 
know betterthan to talk seriously in that 
way of the Italian people. He ought to 
know very well that the people there were 
very different from the people here. He 
ought to know that the power of the secret 
societies would prevent all real manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. When he talked 
of the statements signed by the people, 
had he no knowledge of the means by 
which those signatures were obtained? A 
paper was brought to a man and he was 
told to sign it. If he refused he was ex- 
posed to the vengeance of the secret socie- 
ties, and, of course, as he did not like to 
compromise himself, he signed it. And yet 
the noble Lord talked of manifestations of 
public opinion so obtained in the same tone 
as he would have spoken of an election for 
Middlesex. He had got a Whig theory 
into his head, and off he went on it all on 
a wrong tack, The House, however, ought 
to be cautious not to deal with this ques- 
tion as if Italy were the same as England. 
The noble Lord had told the House of a 
good joke made by a Cardinal in conversa- 
tion withhim. [Lord Joun Russet: I 
did not say it was in conversation with 
me.] It was scarcely worth while allud- 
ing to then. At best it seemed as though 
some Cardinal had been amusing himself 
by mystifying the noble Lord ; but now it 
turned out to be a mere cock-and-bull 
story—told by somebody to somebody else, 
nobody knew who—and yet it was by this 
kind of evidence that the noble Lord at- 
tempted to influence the conduct of the 
House of Commons. If they were to deal 
with matters of this serious importance on 
such flimsy statements as this it would be 
better to take away ‘‘ the bauble’’ at once 
and shut up altogether, or else confine 
themselves to their own domestic affairs. 
His chief object, however, in rising was to 
denounce the violations of international 
law by which the state of things had been 
brought about of which the noble Lord 
spoke with such satisfaction. Did the two 
noble Lords opposite think the proceedings 
of the Sardinian Ambassadors compatible 
with the law of nations? [He hoped that 
during the recess the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
would contrive to hold a consultation, and 
to write a new treatise on the law of na- 
tions :—it would be read with great in- 
terest and curiosity by all the jurists and 
diplomatists in Europe if it contained 
a successful justification of the proceed- 
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ings to which he had referred. Such a 
work, which he hoped might be given 
to the world, would supersede Grotius, 
Puffendorff, and all the old writers on 
international law, for it would be found- 
ed upon principles diametrically oppo- 
site to those which they had laid down. 
He thought the noble Member for the City 
of London might very appropriately write 
a separate chapter De jure Legatorum. 
If M. d’Azeglio had acted in this country 
as he had acted in England he might have 
been tried for high treason. The noble 
Lord, who was always fond of attacking 
the Pope, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and the King of Naples, had made, upon 
hearsay—for he did not vouch for their 
accuracy—some extraordinary statements 
respecting the police of Naples, to which 
he (Mr. Bowyer) must be excused for at- 
taching very little credit. The noble Lord 
was particularly fond of denouncing the Go- 
vernment of the Pope as the worst Govern- 
ment in the world. He (Mr. Bowyer) would 
not enter into any refutation of the calum- 
nies which had been uttered against the Go- 
vernment of the Pope, but he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that that Government had 
been improving for many years past—that it 
was a good Government, that it was a pro- 
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gressive Government, and he might tell 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the Pope had a sur- 


plus revenue. He thought, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman would feel more com- 
fortable with regard to that matter if he 
were the Minister of the Pope. On a 
former occasion, after the noble Lord had 
indulged in one of his tiradesa against 
the Government of the Pope, he asked 
that noble Lord whether he had taken any 
trouble to ascertain the facts of the case, 
and whether he had read a very useful and 
instructive work lately published by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. Maguire) which contained a detailed 
account of the Roman Government. The 
noble Lord said he had not read the book, 
but candidly admitted that he ought to 
have done so: and he (Mr. Bowyer) per- 
fectly agreed with him, for he thought 
that before attacking the Government of a 
foreign State the noble Lord ought to have 
taken the trouble to obtain accurate infor- 
mation on the subject. He ventured to 
say that the noble Lord, or any hon, Gen- 
tleman who chose to ascertain the truth 
with respect to the Papal Government, 
would find that the statements which had 
been put forth impugning its administra- 
Mr. Bowyer 
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tion were mere calumnies. He implored 
the noble Lords not to take any part 
in the Congress, for they would only do 
mischief by interfering with exceedingly 
difficult and delicate matters which, with 
all respect for them, he did not think they 
understood, and which did not directly or 
indirectly affect the interests of this coun- 
try. They would go into that Congress 
with a sort of philanthropic Whig notions. 
The noble Lord did not understand how 
the Presidency of the Pope was to be 
managed ; but he believed it would be very 
well managed without the noble Lord’s 
giving himself any trouble on the subject. 
The greatest Italian name was that of the 
Pope, who was in ancient times the head 
of the Guelph party, which was the na- 
tional party. The Popes had always 
been the supporters of the national party ; 
and Julius II. said to the Ambassador 
of Venice, ‘‘ There are only two really 
Italian things of Italy— one is your 
ducal cap, and the other is my tiara.” 
The ducal cap is gone, but the tiara still 
remained, and exercised an influence which, 
while in a manner it perpetuated the Jm- 
perial greatness, spread all over the world 
with regard, not to temporal, but spiritual 
things. The Pope was always Italian and 
the head of Italian interests. No one who 
had read the literature of Italy would say 
that Petrarch, or Dante, or any of those 
great men who adorned that literature, 
had railed against the Pope. Dante, in- 
deed, had spoken against Rome ; but that 
was when there was an anti-Pope at 
Rome, and the real Pope was at Avignon. 
Take the works of Dante, and there was 
no difficulty in finding in them passages in 
which he spoke of the authority of the Pope 
in most enthusiastic terms, What would 
become of Rome if it lost the Pope? What 
was Rome but the city of the Pope? If 
they deprived the Pope of his temporal 
dominions, and reduced him to the position 
of a mere pensioner, what would become of 
Rome? Itwould be pretty much in the same 
condition as Oxford without its University, 
or as Windsor deprived of its Castle. It 
would be a mere museum of antiquities. 
The noble Lords no doubt meant to do 
good to Italy, but they did not understand 
the Italians, and if they dealt with the 
affairs of that country according to Whig 
notions, instead of gaining the blessings, 
they would bring down upon themselves 
the curses of the Italian people. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I re- 
frained from answering at once the ques- 
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tion put by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), because I was unwilling to inter- 
pose between the House and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just spoken, 
knowing as I do the strong interest which 
he takes in at least one part of Italy and 
in one of the Governments which unfor- 
tunately rule that country. I was anxious 
to answer the question put by the right 
hon. Gentleman—a question which, how- 
ever, was, I think, unnecessary, because it 
appeared to me that the statement of my 
noble Friend was perfectly clear and deci- 
sive upon the point to which it referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman wished to know 
whether the Powers that were neutral in 
the war—and especially the British Go- 
vernment—made any proposal of terms of 
arrangement to the Emperor of Austria 
which were less favourable to the Austrian 
Government than those afterwards agreed 
upon at the peace concluded at Villafranca. 
My noble Friend stated that, as far as he 
was aware—and certainly so far as this 
country was concerned—no proposition 
was made to the Austrian Government 
from any of the neutral Powers. The 
right hon. Gentleman seems, however, to 
have obtained pretty accurate information 
from some quarter or other as to what 
took place. Things were pretty nearly as 
he imagined, with an exception. There 
was a period of the war at which the 
French Ambassador at this Court gave my 
noble Friend a small bit of paper upon 
which there were certain terms of arrange- 
ment, stated very generally, asking that 
the British Government, if it approved of 
them, would transmit them to the Govern- 
ment of Austria, recommending the terms 
as the basis upon which a treaty of peace 
might be concluded. My noble Friend, in 
concert with his colleagues, felt that on 
the one hand it would be unbecoming on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
anxious as we must naturally have been 
for the cessation of the war, to refuse alto- 
gether to be the channel of communication 
between these Governments, which one of 
the parties thought might be conducive to 
a peaceful settlement, and which the other 
party might or might not accept. We did 
not think it necessary absolutely to decline 
to be the channel of such a communica- 
tion ; on the other hand, we felt that the 
state of the two contending parties in the 
war was not such as, in our opinion, justi- 
fied us in interposing by any communica- 
tion on our own part. We, therefore, took 
the course which, I think, was the proper 
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one. We said, “We will communicate 
the proposals to the Austrian Minister ; 
they contain your notions, not ours; but 
we will not accompany them by any advice 
or opinion, and we shall distinctly say that 
it is not a communication from us, but 
from you.” That was what passed; my 
noble Friend gave the memorandum to the 
Austrian Minister, telling him that it was 
not our proposal, but the proposal of the 
French Government, and that the Austrian 
Government might deal with it as it saw 
good ; but as to the terms, we expressed no 
opinion whatever. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Disraeli) seems to believe that 
the proposal came from us, that it was 
framed on some opinion or recommendation 
of ours. On this point he is entirely mis- 
informed. The right hon. Gentleman has 
also reverted to a matter that has more 
than once been a topic of remark on that 
side of the House. He says we fell into 
the same mistake as the Government of 
1848. That matter has been repeatedly 
misrepresented, even after statements that 
disproved the misrepresentation from pa- 
pers in possession of the House showing 
what the transaction really was. Why, 
Sir, the English Government of 1848 had 
no control over the Powers then waging 
war in Italy. A proposal was made to us 
which we were asked to transmit to the 
Sardinian Government and the people of 
Lombardy. That proposal was that Lom- 
bardy should be erected into an Austrian 
Archduchy. This was the proposal when 
there was not a single Austrian in Lom- 
bardy, when the Sardinians had driven 
out the Austrian troops, and there was a 
provisional Government in Milan. To 
make such a proposition was a mockery ; 
and indeed when it was communicated by 
the Austrian Government to the Govern- 
ment then existing in Milan, it was treated 
with scorn and derision, and no answer 
was returned to it. We had no other an- 
swer to make than that we were satis- 
fied that the Government of Lombardy 
in that state of things could not accept 
the proposal. Baron Hummelauer after- 
wards suggested another arrangement; he 
suggested an amendment of the first pro- 
posal, which related solely to Lombardy ; 
the second proposal related to Venice. 
That city was then in the hands of the 
Venetians, who were defending it against 
the Austrians, and it was very unlikely 
that a proposition which excluded Venice 
was not likely to be satisfactory to the 
Italian people. But the state of things 
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soon altered ; the fortune of war turned in 
favour of the Austrian armies; Marshal 
Radetzky, by his victories, regained po - 
sion of Lombardy, and of course the former 
proposals fell to the ground, being no longer 
capable of being carried into effect. But 
the decision the English Government took 
was one founded on the state of things at 
the time. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
says we ought not, under any cireum- 
stances, to go into a Conference on the 
questions now in dispute. He considers 
that the representative of this country in 
the Conference would merely have to sign 
and register what the other Powers have 
settled. Now, there are two utterly dif- 
ferent parts of the arrangement. One con- 
sists of the stipulations made with regard 
to Venetia and Lombardy. Venice is to 
remain to Austria; Lombardy has been 
conquered by the French and Sardinian 
arms, and is ceded to France as a mode of 
saving the amour propre of Austria, but 
it will be assigned to Sardinia. On these 
points the two parties to the war are en- 
titled to determine ; they are matters aris- 
ing on the territory that has been the seat 
of war, and is now held by the parties 
who were engaged in it. But there will 
be other conditions of this arrangement, 
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which relate to parts of Italy that the 
contending armies did not occupy, and with 
which the two contracting Powers have no 
right or authority to deal; nor have they 
the power, of their own authority, to put 
in execution what they might decide re- 


specting them. My noble Friend has 
stated that before we took any decision as 
to whether we would take part in the Con- 
ference we waited to see what arrange- 
ment would be made between the Austrian, 
French, and Sardinian Governments. He 
has also stated the various difficulties that 
may arise out of that arrangement. France 
and Austria may say, Italy shall be a con- 
federation; but they have no power to 
compel the different States to organize 
themselves into a particular system. They 
may say that they will favour certain ar- 
rangements and do all they can to promote 
them; but they cannot be carried into 
effect by a treaty made at Zurich or any- 
where else, they must depend upon the 
will of the States which are to become 
members of the Confederation. My noble 
Friend then stated the difficulties that may 
arise out of the execution of such an ar- 
rangement. It is easy to do so, for 
they really lie on the surface. It is 
presumed that Austria and Sardinia will 
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both be members of that Confederation: 
We know the feeling that exists between 
Austria and Sardinia ; what is to be ex. 
pected if the representatives of those Go- 
vernments meet at the same table and dis. 
cuss common matters? The Pope is to 
be the honorary head of the Confederation; 
but the King of Sardinia is excommuni- 
eated. [‘*No!’’] Yes ; not personally, 
but any person taking possession of any part 
of the territory of the Pope is declared to 
be excommunicated, and the Commissioners 
of the King of Sardinia have exercised 
authority in the Papal Legations, and it 
requires no great logic to prove that by 
this fact the King of Sardinia is excom- 
municated. At all events, the presence of 
the Austrian, the Papal, and the Sardinian 
representatives at the same council board 
cannot promote an amicable solution of 
any question that may arise there. Ques- 
tions may arise of religious toleration, and 
of the freedom of the press, or, as it may 
be called, the licence of the press ; there 
may be questions as to the different degrees 
of political freedom: all these subjects 
may have to be discussed at that board ; 
and if Austria is a member of the Con- 
federation, with any other State in which 
free institutions have been established, the 
latter will not work very harmoniously with 
Austria, and such States as Naples, Tus- 
eany, and Modena. There is this con- 
sideration to be borne in mind, that until 
we see the removal of such objections it 
will not be advisable for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to enter into the Conference ; 
but if we do see that we can avert any ex- 
isting evils, and promote the improvement 
of the people of Italy, it is not only ad- 
visable, but it will be the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to use any influence it 
may be able to exert for moulding these 
different arrangements go as to further the 
prosperity of the Italian peninsula. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Bowyer) 
has said- that the Government of Rome is 
much maligned ; that itis one of the most 
improving and progressive Governments in 
existence. But I would just ask him one 
question—How is it that for many years 
past unless foreign troops were kept in 
Rome and in the Roman States to pre- 
serve order and put down discontent, the 
Roman Government would be overthrown 
ina day? Some hon. Gentlemen do not 
appear to think so; but the Roman Go- 
vernment itself is of that opinion, and it 
must know as well as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whatare its relations withits own 
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subjects. Itis not the nature of men to be 
constantly overthrowing Governments with- 
out some reason. Man is said to be a de- 
structive animal; but not to that extent. 
On the contrary, we find that when a Go- 
yernment on the whole is good, even when 
partial insurrections take place, the sense 
of the majority overrules the violence of 
the minority, and order is preserved. In 
1848 this metropolis was threatened with 
a great political convulsion; but what hap- 
pened? A hundred thousand of the well- 
disposed people armed themselves, not with 
daggers, pistols, and muskets—which are 
the weapons of other countries—but with 
honest English bludgeons, and the city was 
nearly as peaccful on the day of the move- 
ment as on the day before, or the day after 
it. So it would be with Rome if Rome 
were well governed. But the existence not 
ouly of discontent, but of bitter resent- 
ment against the Government and every- 
thing that belongs to it, is, I say, the most 
conclusive proof that Rome has not that 
perfect and model Government which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would have us 
believe, but that, in point of fact, as every- 
body well knows, it has one of the very 
worst in the civilized world, It is said that 
the Roman Government being a priestly 
and a Catholic Government, it is not fit- 
ting that any Protestant Power should in- 
terfere to give it advice. But in 1832 that 
objection did not prevent England, Prus- 
sia, and Russia—none of them Roman Ca- 
tholie—from joining France and Austria 
in recommending improvements which, if 
Rome had adopted, I venture to say her 
Government would have saved itself years 
of mortification and difficulty ; while Italy 
would have been rescued from much of the 
misery by which from that time to this she 
has unhappily been afflicted. I see not 
why the same course, on a proper occasion 
presenting itself, should not again be fol- 
lowed; and if the united voice of Europe 
could be brought to bear upon it, surely 
so excellent, so progressive a Government, 
and one so well beloved by its subjects as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have us suppose, might easily be prevail- 
ed upon to move a little faster. There 
is no reason, then, why any opportunity 
should not be taken advantage of to give 
good advice even to the Roman Govern- 
ment in regard to the amendment of its 
institutions, The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman does not believe the statement of 
my noble Friend respecting the number of 
people in the Neapolitan States who are 
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under the tyranny and oppression of the 
police. I can assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that my noble Friend did not 
state anything which is not founded on 
good information. That of itself is a proof 
to what degree these bad Governments 
render wretched the unfortunate popula- 
tion submitted to their sway. And when 
it is said that we are the advocates of re- 
volution, I answer that they are the real 
advocates of revolution who maintain these 
vicious Governments which exasperate the 
people, and by making legitimate amelio- 
ration hopeless drive into conspiracy and 
dark intrigue those unhappy men who see 
no other means of escaping from their ca- 
lamities. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli) disclaimed the taunt of my noble 
Friend that he treated Italian happiness 
and Italian liberty with indifference. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman went further, 
and treated them with ridicule. He says 
my noble Friend has always been under 
the delusion that in Italy there is a great 
Whig party. Sir, there is a great Whig 
—a great constitutional party in that coun- 
try—and that party has year after year 
made head against the Republican and 
Mazzinian party, which looks to subver- 
sion and convulsion instead of to whole- 
some improvement. But I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that the similitude between 
England and Italy is greater than he in 
his airy and jocose vein represented it. 
There is not only a great Whig party, 
but a Tory party also in Italy ; and that 
Tory party, having possession of the 
Government of the country, though in a 
minority, and being in conflict with the 
Whigs, has been the cause of much of the 
troubles we have witnessed. The Whigs 
are the more numerous body, but they have 
not yet been able to get a vote of ‘‘No 
confidence”’ in their opponents passed; and 
they are still writhing under the miseries 
entailed on them by the arbitrary and de- 
spotie party which governs. Though no 
Brooks’s exists there I should be very glad 
to see one established. I do not deny, 
then, the constitutional sympathies which 
the right hon. Gentleman imputes to us, 
and I frankly avow that we should be very 
glad to see in the ascendancy those true 
friends of Italy who desire to establish in 
every part of the Peninsula that rational 
and moderate freedom which is the only 
solid foundation of happiness. I say, then, 
we have come to, and can come to, no 
decision upon the invitation that has been 
offered to us, until it is known more com- 
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pletely what arrangements are to be made 
at Zurich—until it is known how far the 
parties there contracting may deal with 
matters which they have no authority to 
settle—how far they may leave open to 
consideration between themselves and their 
allies other questions which, though they 
have no power to dispose of, they are yet 
entitled to give their advice and opinions 
upon. But we shall certainly not go into 
Conference with the view of taking any of 
those embarrassing engagements which the 
right hon. Gentleman deprecates. And 
here I must remark that the course adopted 
by Gentlemen on that side of the House is 
not very consistent with that which they 
adopted when sitting here; because they 
who are now so averse to a Conference 
themselves strongly urged a Congress. 
True, they advocated a Congress before 
the war, and the Conference now spoken of 
is to come after the war. But, surely, 
Conferences and Congresses do generally 
follow the close of a war; and if it is me- 
ritorious to urge their assembling before 
that event, why it is equally meritorious to 
enter into them after it, in order to modify 
arrangements which, if they are left un- 
modified, are calculated to cause a renewal 
of hostilities. ‘‘ But,’’ says the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake do not go 
into a Conference and commit this country 
to prospective engagements!”’ Excellent 
advice ; but how was it acted upon by its 
authors? It will be found from the blue- 
book that there was a moment when the 
late Government were prepared to guarantee 
Sardinia for five long years against any 
attack from Austria. Now, if ever there 
was an engagement not embarrassing 
merely, but impossible for this country fully 
to perform, it is this engagement which 
our predecessors so easily and jauntily 
offered to undertake. Why, if the medi- 
tated attack upon Sardinia had come from 
any quarter over which we could exercise a 
controlling power, well and good. We 
might have measured the expense, caleu- 
lated the damage, set on the other side the 
advantage, and struck the balance. We 
might have said, ** True, it is an irksome 
and difficult undertaking, but we think we 
can fulfil it, and make it we will.’”’ But I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
in what way he would have prevented Aus- 
tria from attacking Sardinia? Would he 
have sent an army to Genoa to assist her, 
and could he have sent one of sufficient 
magnitude? But he will, perhaps, say this 
was not an engagement to be taken by 
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England simply, but by England and 


France. That is to say, we were to have 
the merit of giving Sardinia the guarantce, 
while France was to have the burden of 
furnishing the force which was to give 
effect toit. The French Government, sce- 
ing through such a proposal, naturally did 
not choose to accede to it, and so the mat- 
ter was at an end. I mention that to show 
that when we are admonished above all 
things to abstain from a Conference by 
those who so warmly urged a Congress, 
and when we are warned to avoid entang- 
ling engagements by those who were ready 
to enter into the engagement I have de- 
scribed, the exhortations thus addressed to 
us need not weigh unduly in determining 
the conduct which the Government ought 
to pursue. Sir, our desire is simply this— 
we wish well to Italy; we think it is a 
country full of people endowed with every 
gift of Providence. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says its inhabitants are not like 
ourselves ; that we must not treat Italy as 
we do England ; that we must not expect 
popular opinion to be called forth there as 
it is here. Unhappily, Sir, Italy is not 
treated like England ; but there is no reason 
in the nature of things why it should not 
be—there is no reason in the nature of 
man why its population should not be 
capable of enjoying the same civil and po- 
litical liberty, and of working the same 
institutions with which fortune has favoured 
us. And, if the councils of Europe can 
lay the foundation of such improvements 
as may elevate Italy to its just position, I 
hold that the Governments which should 
enter into communication for such a pur- 
pose, and who should suceced in carrying 
it through, would deserve the applause of 
all who value the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he must beg to 
remind the noble Lord that every attempt 
on the part of this country to interfere in 
the affairs of Italy had not only ended in 
failure, but had exposed this country to in- 
sults from the Powers immediately con- 
nected with its affairs. In 1848 we en- 
couraged revolutions in every part of Italy. 
We encouraged a revolution in Florence, 
which was put down by the Austrian Go- 
vernment. The result was, that English 
subjects were insulted in the streets of 
Florence by Austrian soldiers ; an English- 
man was cut down there by them ; and it 
became difficult for any English subject to 
travel in any part of the Austrian domi- 
nions, That was the result of our inter- 
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ference in the affairs of Italy at that time. 
We encouraged a revolution at Rome, 
which was put down by the French Go- 
vernment. Now we were asked to enter 
a Congress with those very Governments 
who in 1848 we found, and who probably 
we would still find, entertained opinions 
very different from those we entertained. 
Supposing, for example, the Congress 
should come to an agreement as to the 
Duchy of Parma and the States of Modena 
and Tuseany, how was it possible that we, 
a great Protestant State, could come to 
any agreement with respect to the States 
of the Church? If we, as we probably 
should do, recommended a secular Govern- 
ment to be established in the States of the 
Pope, how could the Governments of the 
two great Roman Catholic Sovereigns of 
Austria and France assent to that pro- 
posal? In faet, the Sovereign of France 
had already, if general rumour were true, 
given a guarantee to the Pope that the 
temporal powers of the Church should be 
retained. It was therefore evident that if 
Her Majesty’s Government took any part 
in a Conference, we should only be sub- 
jecting ourselves to mortification, and in 
the end to discomfiture. He felt per- 
suaded that on reflection these considera- 
tions would prevent the Government from 
embarking in any such undertaking. He 
thought, indeed, that it would be far better 
if Her Majesty’s Government, instead of 
directing their attention so much to the 
affairs of Italy, would direct it to the affairs 
of their own country, and look a little to 
the various important matters which now de- 
manded their serious consideration. Take, 
for instance, the defences of the country, 
and he would ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether the reports which had been 
current for some days, and which had 
gained a certain consistency—namely, that 
some undertaking had been entered into 
with the French Government for a mutual 
disarmament—were founded on truth? He 
confessed he was very much surprised a 
short time a ago to hear his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) recommend such a course 
to the Government, because any one ac- 
quainted with the system of administration 
in the two countries must be perfectly well 
aware that the disarmament of France and 
the disarmament of England meant two 
things totally different. Supposing the 
Emperor of France, having an army of 
500,000 men, wished to disarm 100,000, 
all he had to do was to send orders to the 
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Minister of War to the effect that that 
number of men should have their congés. 
All these were soldiers who had not served 
their full time, but only for three or four 
years, and having obtained their congés 
they retired immediately to their villages, 
and engaged in agricultural operations. 
They were no longer in the pay of the 
State, but they were liable to be called 
out at a day’s notice; and in ten days 
after an order from the Minister of War, 
every one of them would have returned to 
his regiment. Therefore, in point of fact, 
though there appeared to be a disarma- 
ment, really nothing more had taken place 
than giving the men their congés for a 
certain time. And that which was the 
ease with regard to the army was equally 
so with respect to the navy of France. Her 
ships might be put in ordinary, but the 
men who had received their congés were 
liable to be called out at any moment, and 
those ships might be turned to account 
again on a very short notice. Now, the 
ease with us was entirely different. If 
Her Majesty’s Government disarmed, they 
lost the men perhaps for ever. He would 
not suppose it possible that our Govern- 
ment could ever have contemplated disarm- 
ing any portion of our military foree, be- 
cause he clearly showed the House the 
other day, and it had not been contradict- 
ed, that, setting aside the militia, we could 
not bring into the field more than 30,000 
men. He also believed that it could not 
be in their contemplation to lessen our 
naval force, and if they did lessen it during 
the recess, he felt convinced that the Eng- 
lish people would resent such a course. 
He did not gather from the observations of 
the noble Lord that the Government had 
come to any definite decision on the sub- 
ject, and he trusted sincerely that on full 
consideration they would be induced to re- 
main entirely free from any engagement 
of that description. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES thought it 
was important that the House should, es- 
pecially at the present time, have an 
opportunity of distinctly expressing its 
opinion with respect to the great drama 
which had recently taken place on the 
Continent. It appeared to him that the 
late Chancellor of the Exehequer (Mr. 
Disraeli), who was a member of the Go- 
vernment which sent Lord Cowley to 
Vienna to transmit messages to the Em- 
peror of the French, and not the opinions 
of his own Government, should be the 
last man to find fault with the present 
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Government for performing a similar act! weakness to Austria, would render her 


when it tended to the accomplishment of 
peace. He believed that in so doing the 
present Government in no way violated the 
principle of neutrality. As we were now 
in a new phase of European politics he 
thought it would be well that we should 
understand a little more clearly what was 
meant by the word ‘‘neutrality.” Was 
neutrality to mean that England was to 
be utterly isolated from all foreign affairs 
—that we were to allow the States of 
Europe to be disposed of, by peaceful or 
warlike arrangements, as might seem fit to 
the foreign Powers, or as the accidents of 
war might dictate! If it was to be said 
that England was to abdicate the position 
she held as one of the first Powers of 
Europe, he was bound to say that he did 
not believe that the English people would 
be prepared to adopt neutrality in that 
sense. Neutrality need not in any case 
mean indifference: it need not imply that 
England was to abdicate her functions as 
one of the leading Powers of Europe; but 
the neutrality which the late Government 
adopted, and which the present Govern- 
ment were loyally content to follow, meant 
simply that, as regarded the late great 
conflict, the English people were not con- 
vinced that.either party was so entirely in 
the right. or that the general results aimed 
at were so advantageous to Europe and hu- 
manity, as to authorize them to expend in 
it the money and the blood of England. 
That should be publicly and authoritatively 
stated, and he was glad the Ministers had 
now declared publicly that England might 
and could interfere on the side of humanity 
and justice. No doubt the English Go- 
vernment could have nothing to do with the 
details of the peace just concluded, which 
depended merely on the will of the bellige- 
rent Powers. But if the English Govern- 
ment were called upon to assist in deter- 
mining how Italy should be established as 
a great European Power, he was not pre- 
pared to say that we ought to shrink from 
such a duty. There could be no doubt 
the Emperor of Austria, who was on the 
throne when the treaty of Vienna was 
agreed to, regarded at that time the an- 
nexation of Lombardy to his dominions as 
a great misfortune, and that he foresaw the 
consequences which history had since de- 
tailed. It was mainly owing to the per- 
sistence of the other Powers that Lombardy 
then became a part of the Austrian empire ; 
and he believed that the separation of it 
from Austria, so far from being a cause of 
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really a greater, a safer, and a happier 
Power. The question of the influence of 
Austria in Italy was, however, a different 
matter. He admitted that as long as the 
people of Venetia were discontented with 
the Austrian Government, the possession 
by Austria of the great quadrilateral of 
fortresses would be a source of uneasiness 
and danger to Italy; but if the Venetian 
people in connection with that Government 
were well and patriotically governed, they 
might imagine that those fortresses, though 
they belonged to Austria, really belonged 
to the Italian Confederation. So far, he 
believed, the Treaty of Villafranca had in 
it elements both for the future prosperity 
of Italy and the general peace of Europe. 
Neither party had retired from the late 
conflict with full hands; for while the 
Emperor of the French had been compelled 
to abandon some part of his design, the 
Emperor of Austria had been compelled to 
abandon some part of his empire. A great 
lesson had thereby been taught the world 
—that these enormous armies could not 
realize all their hopes, or bring about all 
their designs. He was by no means un- 
willing to believe that the interference 
of the neutral Powers in the affairs of 
Italy might give to the Sardinian Go- 
vernment an authority which at present 
it was very difficult for her to maintain. 
The success of the proposed Italian 
Confederation would to a great extent 
depend upon the authority and power 
with which Sardinia entered into it. If 
she entered it entirely alone and unpro- 
tected, she might be overridden and al- 


| most destroyed; but if the neutral Powers 


assisted her as they might do—and he 
trusted she would receive due encour- 
agement and support from England—he 
thought that they might hope to find, on 
the basis of the Sardinian Government, 
institutions of a liberal character esta- 
blished over the greater part of Italy. 
A more inappropriate analogy than that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, with respect to a 
Whig party, could not well be imagined. 
The constitutional party in Italy, as dis- 
tinguished from the Liberals of Germany, 
Russia, or any other part of the world, 
was essentially aristocratic, comprising not 
only whatever there was of a middle class, 
but the whole of the nobility ; while, on 
the other hand, the governing classes con- 
sisted almost exclusively of ecclesiastics. 
We had, therefore, every reason to hope 
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that, even in the present tumultuous and 
difficult state of things, the liberties of 
Italy might be secured. The Italian peo- 
ple had all through their history shown a 
marvellous aptitude for political life. The 
Italian lived from day to day, and he look- 
ed on politics as a practical matter of daily 
life which he could perfectly and clearly 
understand—he had no theory which he 
attempted to realize, and, therefore, he 
was able to realize a practical problem 
which in almost all other cases had failed. 
This peculiarity of the Italian character 
gave him a fair hope for the Italian fu- 
ture, and that, taking all in all, this Peace 
of Villafranca might possibly, under the 
mysterious wisdom of Divine Providence, 
be so guided as to produce a lasting bene- 
fit on that people. He hoped, after what 
had been said by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, that we should 
hear no more of the opportunity which was 
supposed to have occurred some years ago, 
of establishing Lombardy as an indepen- 
dent kingdom. It must now be distinctly 
understood, even by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University, that the 
proposal made by Prince Schwartzenberg 
was, not to erect Lombardy into an in- 
dependent State, but to place it under 
the government of an Austrian Archduke. 
It was not the business of that House on 
such an oceasion as the present to decide 
the question whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should or should not enter on a 
Conference. It appeared to him to be a 
matter for the Royal prerogative. It was 
like a question of peace or war, and the 
House had no right to dictate on the sub- 
ject; but it ought to be left solely to the 
responsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He must say that he congratulat- 
ed the Government upon the candour with 
which they had placed this question before 
the House and the country, for he believed 
the country desired above all things that 
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trality with a regard to our position as one 
of the first Powers of the world; and he 
felt sure the people had no desire to abdi- 
cate such a position. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, I am desir- 
ous, after what has been said, to make 
some observations on the interesting sub- 
ject before the House. Within the last 
few days the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the necessity under which he was placed of 
Imposing great burdens on an over-taxed 
people. 
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sons for so doing; though it was not a 
little singular that both by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London and 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment—speaking in rapid succession—the 
conclusions of the right hon. Gentleman 
were practically refuted, because they argued 
that the danger he had spoken of was 
visionary, and if it had been visionary 
we should not have been taxed so severely. 
The truth is, that the question whether we 
are to pay much or little does not depend 
on such matters as the Dovor or Galway 
contract, but on the strength of our naval 
and military armaments; and the ex- 
pense of our naval and military armament 
depends, again, on our foreign policy. 
Greece and Rome have been referred to 
this night. I am not, however, inspired 
by such reference to the exemplar States 
of antiquity, and cannot, therefore, share 
the enthusiasm of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is better acquainted than 
I am with the descendants of Ulysses. 
We must not yield to enthusiasm on such 
a question as that in debate in the course of 
which the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don has undertaken to explain the condition 
in which the foreign policy of the country 
now stands. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire put a ques- 
tion this evening that has given a turn te 
the discussion before the House. He asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
transmitted a proposition to our Ally, the 
Emperor of Austria, different from the 
terms embodied in the articles of the 
Treaty of Villafranca?—not whether the 
Ministers had themselves submitted that 
proposition of their own motion, but whe- 
ther they had been made a cat’s-paw of by 
some other Power, and had submitted to 
the Emperor of Austria the contents of a 
paper not their own, the contents of which 
are not stated, and the real authors of which 
have also been left unnamed? The noble 
Viscount did not tell us from what neutral 
Power that paper came; but he admitted 
that my right hon. Friend was substantially 
accurate in his statement. The fact took 
place, and therefore it stands confessed 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers assented in 
a measure to the terms of that paper. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I distinetly 
stated that we gave no opinion and no 
advice ; and therefore we did not assent to 
the terms of any paper. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I did not say that 
you gave any opinion; but I say that the 
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cepting and transmitting such a document 
to the Emperor of Austria was enough to 
lead the Emperor of Austria to infer that 
that document and its contents had the 
assent of the English Government. The 
noble Lord perfectly understood the force 
and point of my right hon. Friend’s ob- 
servation, because my right hon. Friend 
stated that that paper proposed that Aus- 
tria should give up the Venetian ter- 
ritory; and the paper having become 
known to the Emperor of the Freneh, 
or having emanated from Paris, he was 
in a position to say to Austria, You 
perceive by this paper what your Al- 
lies will do for you; you will get from 
the conqueror of four battles more mer. 
ciful terms than you will get from them. 
The Emperor of Austria was likely to 
be influenced by that paper, and there- 
fore I repeat that the English Minister 
was used as a cat’s-paw by another State. 
The noble Lord, the First Minister of the 
Crown has treated another portion of this 
serious subject in his usual light and tri- 
fling manner. When my right hon. Friend 
said that the Minister had repeated his 
blunder of 1848, the noble Viscount denied 
the fact; and said that the charge was 
utterly unfounded, and one which in future 
no one would think of repeating. I be- 
lieve the noble Viscount will never repeat 
his denial of the charge after the proofs I 
shail adduce in its support. Let us under- 
stand to what point I am now applying my 
observations. The noble Lord, I assert, 
for years back, has had a clear policy, 
that policy being to extirpate the power 
of Austria from Italy. That policy has 
been consistently maintained by him. Yet 
in his recent address to the electors of 
Tiverton the noble Lord used these words: 
—‘* Nobody that I have ever heard of 
means to wrest from Austria the terri- 
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1815.” The hon, Gentleman who has just 
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regarded as ‘‘the government of the 
stranger.”’ The same author, Mussimo 
Azeglio, has said that several of the minor 
States of Italy were disposed to unite 
with Austria because of the justice she 
administered between man and man, which 
was unknown in some native States. But 
at the same time hers was the ‘‘ govern- 
ment of the stranger,”’ and was therefore 
not popular, and in 1848 that struggle 
‘began ’’ out of which the matter now in 
dispute arose. My assertion is that terms 
more favourable to Italy were offered b 

Austria to the noble Viscount in 1848, and 
by him rejected, than have been granted 
now after a vast destruction of life, and 
after the ascendancy of French influence 
in Italy has been established. At that time 
the Austrian Government appeared to be in 
great difficulty. To sustain my argument 
on this subject I will cite three authorities 
—one statesman, one historian, and one 
Emperor. That statesman is the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) ; the historian, Sir Archibald Alison ; 
and the Emperor, the Emperor of the 
French. I have stated what has been the 
policy of the noble Viscount, and we shall 
see clearly whether he has not forgotten what 
he said and what he did in pursuit of that 
policy. In 1848 Lord Ponsonby was our 
Ambassador at Vienna, You will hardly 
deny his veracity, scarcely dispute his 
facts. What was the condition of France at 
that time? There had just occurred one 
of those revolutions that are considered by 
some to be so great a blessing to that 
country. Consider the state of Europe 
in 1848. General Cavaignac was then 
possessed of power, and was fighting for 
the existence of society against the So- 
cialists. The influence of France with 
reference to Italy at that time was no- 
thing. What was at the same period 
the condition of Austria? She was then, 
as I have said, involved in difficulty and 
pressed hard by her discontented subjects. 
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Lombardy had thrown 


France out of Italy, and Austria, to preserve | off the yoke of Austria, and she had got 
the balance of power and the peace of} what is called a Provisional Government. 


Europe, did not decline the offer. 


Austria | In these circumstances a special envoy 


by solewn treaty obtained Lombardy, and | from Austria, Baron Hummelauer was ap- 
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tinguished writer on Italy, that the go-| noble Viscount an account of a conversation 
vernment of Austria in that country was| which Count Ficquelmont had with Lord 
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Ponsonby. In this statement the Count is 
represented to have said :—- 


“ Moreover, I added, my Lord, the fate of Italy 
is in the hands of England ; you are, at present, 
the sole Power who has influence there ; it is the 
greater because it is single. The easy overthrow 
of Louis Philippe, the establishment of a republic 
in France, have produced a real panic, but while 
admitting your power, which you certainly have 
no right to complain of our doing, allow me at 
the same time to assign to you the responsibility 
of events, at least as regards ourselves.” 


It is here admitted that in the then juncture 
of affairs the influence of England in Italy 
was paramount and exclusive. How it was 
used we shall see. In the same month 
Lord Ponsonby thus wrote to the noble 
Viscount, — 


“T feel no doubt of the sincerity with which 
this Government has submitted to the necessity 
created by various circumstances for the conces- 
sions it has made, and that it will faithfully per- 
form its engagements to the best of its power. 
Count Hartig will leave this the day after to-mor- 
row for Italy, where he is going to endeavour to 
arrange matters amicably if possible. The Count 
is convinced, I think, of the propriety of aiming 
at the attainment of that political settlement which 
I mentioned in my despatch of the 2nd instant. I 
stated to him the grounds upon which I rest. the 
opinion to which I allude, and the Count fully 
concurred with what I said. It is true that war 
has not been declared between the two States, 
and the mere withdrawal of the diplomatic agents 
from the two Courts does not necessarily imply 
its actual existence. What the Piedmontese have 
done is an intervention in the Austrian territories, 
for the purpose of giving support to rebels against 
the Austrian legal authority. It is in contradic- 
tion to the recognized principle of non-interven- 
tion, for there is no act even asserted by the Pied- 
montese to have been done by the Austrians inju- 
rious to any Piedmontese interests, or dangerous 
to the Sardinian King’s rights or territories. Vague 
reports, circulated by the Sardinians themselves, 
of designs entertained by the Austrians to attack 
Piedmont, which reports have proved to be un- 
founded, are not justifications for real attacks 
upon a neighbour.” 


We have here the opinion expressed by 
Lord Ponsonby as to the origin and object 
of the war. On a question of this kind 
it is necessary to be precise in the proof of 
the assertion that the noble Viscount was 
offered in 1848 the absolute independence 
of Lombardy, which he rashly refused. Ac- 
cordingly 1 find that Lord Ponsonby, in 
the most distinct manner, informed the 
noble Lord of the propositions of Austria 
to the effect stated, while at the same time 
he attests the sincerity of Austria and ap- 
proves in the elearest terms of the settle- 
ment offered. Lord Ponsonby wrote on 
the 9th of June, 1848, to the noble Lord 
as follows :-— 
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‘* At a late hour this afternoon I had the honour 
of a conversation with his Imperial Highness Arch- 
duke John, and ] iave only time to repeat to your 
Lordship very briefly the main points. His Im- 
perial Highness said that the Lombards might 
have the absolute disposal of their own fate ; they 
might take Charles Albert for their king, or any 
other person, or do what they liked as to their 
Government. I referred to a well-known phrase 
and said, ‘ Your Imperial Highness, then, will ac- 
cept peace quand méme ?—to which he replied, 
‘Yes, so far as Lombardy is concerned; but we 
must keep Venice and the line of the Adige ; it is 
necessary in order to protect Trieste, which is a 
key to our Illyrian provinces.’ I have reason to 
believe that no Minister will be able to control 
the action of the Archduke in favour of peace. 
The Archduke authorizes me to acquaint your 
Lordship with his opinion and views respecting 
peace, and I presume that what I have stated may 
afford grounds for preliminary steps, if it should 
be your Lordship’s pleasure to forward a pacifica- 
tion. I am unwilling to intrude my opinion at 
any time upon any subject, but I will say that I 
think the Archduke is right both in leaving the 
Lombards free to take their own measures, and 
in the desire to retain the territories within the 
line of the Adige, for I believe that a cession of 
those would lead to a renewal of the contest in 
that part of Italy where it is so desirable to esta- 
blish peace on some solid basis. The Lombards, 
by the retreat of the Austrians from all interfer- 
ence, will be at liberty to complete the union of 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena with the Mi- 
lanese. All pretence for jealousy of Austrian ag- 
gression will cease, because Austria will have no 
interest to cause it; and there will not be, I am 
inclined to think, any strong feeling in the Vene- 
tian kingdom against the proposed arrangement.” 
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On the next day Lord Ponsonby wrote to 
the noble Viscount this short but all-im- 
portant despatch :— 


“T neglected yesterday to say that, supposing 
Venice should again be under the Austrian Crown, 
that kingdom would enjoy a free constitution. 
According to Lord Ponsonby, therefore, Austria 
offered the independence of Lombardy and a free 
constitution for Venice. 


Here we have the testimony of Lord Pon- 
sonby that Austria would yield, under the 
guarantee of England, the independence 
of Lombardy—a boundary defined by the 
line of the Adige with a free constitution 
for Venice—terms vastly superior to the 
Treaty of Villafranca. The noble Vis- 
count forgets the whole of this transac- 
tion, but it has been recorded by the his- 
torian. It is impossible for him to escape 
now from the effect of his own conduct 
then. He has stated to-day that it was 
Baron Hummelauer who proposed that 
Lombardy should remain under the vice- 
royalty of the Archduke John; but after 
what I have read coming from the lips of 
that same member of the Imperial family 
of Austria, it would be surprising that 
such proposal should have been the only 
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or the ultimate offer made by Baron Hum- 
melauer. The Baron in May, 1848, came 
to this country, and had an interview with 
the noble Viscount. I cannot state what 
passed at that interview, but the first pro- 
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required Baron Hummelauer to put into | 
writing his final proposal for the purpose | 
of its being considered by the noble Vis- | 


count, and submitted by him to the Cabi- 
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treat for the cession of Venice; but with 
respect to the independence of Lombardy 
there was no dispute between the noble 
Lord and the Austrian Envoy. The very 
document written by the noble Viscount in 
reply to the Envoy decides the whole ques- 
tion against him. It was true that the 
Provisional Government at Milan had re- 
fused to accept the Austrian offer made 
to them ; but it was important to observe 
that their refusal had taken place on the 
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ber. Baron Hummelauer accordingly, being | receive a communication making known to 


fully authorized, states in writing on the | 
And | 


24th of May, what he proposes. 


them the contents of the noble Viscount’s 
State paper containing his own refusal of 


what did Baron Hummelauer on the part | the 3rd of the same month; and it should 


of Austria then offer? He offered on 
the 24th of May that Lombardy should 
be independent ; but he declared that 
Austria should retain Venice in conse- 
quence of the connection between that city 
and the security of Trieste. He stated, 
however, at the same time that Venice 
should have a free constitution under an 
Austrian Archduke, with a national army, 
a loeal administration, and a deputy to be 
chosen by the Venetians themselves, who 
should represent their views aud wishes at 
Vienna. The words are— 

‘*Lombardy would cease to belong to Austria, 
and would be free either to remain independent, 


or to unite herself to any other Italian State she 
might choose.” 


There can be no mistake about the pro- 
posal, for Baron Hummelauer makes ex- 
actly the same proposal that Lord Pon- 
sonby communicated to the noble Vis- 


count. The noble Viscount and the Ca- 
binet took from the 24th May to consider 
that important proposal until the 3rd of 
June. That date is important with refer- 
ence to the conduct of the Provisional Go- 
vernment in Milan. On the 3rd of June 
the noble Viscount wrote an elaborate de- 
spatch, in which he said that the offer 
made with respect to Lombardy was en- 
tirely satisfactory, but that as Venice was 
in the hands of the people who had shaken 
off the authority of Austria, it was not 
probable that that part of the proposition 
which related to Venice would be accept- 
able to the Italians, and the noble Vis- 
count added Her Majesty’s Government 
would be unwilling to enter upon a nego- 
tiation which in their opinion offered no 
prospect of success, and to make a pro- 
posal which they felt confident befvre- 
hand that one of the parties would posi- 
tively refuse to accept. Baron Humme- 
lauer replied that he had no authority to 
Mr. Whiteside 





also be remembered that they had taken 
preeisely the same ground in this refusal 
which had been taken by the noble Lord. 
But what of Sardinia? There was a corres- 
pondence which threw a curious light upon 
that point, but which the noble Viscount 
seemed also to have forgotten. Mr. Aber- 
cromby was at the time our Minister in 
Sardinia, and he wrote a despatch to the 
noble Viscount in which he stated that a 
person had called upon him with a letter 
from the King. That letter related to 
the desire of the King to obtain peace 
on the terms already proposed: the date of 
it, July 10, 1848, made, it might be sup- 
posed, somewhat in favour of the noble Vis- 
count. But it is important to remember 
that at that time the battle had not been 
fought which changed the whole aspect of 
the controversy, for the noble Viscount al- 
ways kept his eye upon the one point, 
whether our faithful Ally was likely to be 
beaten or not. The statement which the 
letter contains, coming from the King of 
Sardinia himself, is to the following ef- 
fect :— 
‘Turin, July 10, 1849. 

“ A few days ago I had an opportunity of con- 
versing with a person who fully possesses the con- 
fidence of his Sardinian Majesty, and who has 
been of late in constant communication with him 
upon the subject of the war now carrying on in 
Lombardy. I took occasion, in the course of the 
conversation, to speak freely and openly on the 
subject of the present position of affairs, as con- 
nected with this war of Italian independence and 
the formation of the kingdom of Upper Italy. I 
remarked that it was our wish to see a strong and 
a united country established in Upper Italy, and 
that, in accordance with that principle, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had recently framed their 
answer to the proposals made by the Cabinet of 
Vienna with regard to the mediation of Great 
Britain ; but 1 added that it appeared to me, as 
matters at present stood, that His Sardinian Ma- 
jesty would do well calmly and scrupulously to 
consider His position in all its bearings and ir all 
its relations, as they might affect the interests of 
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his country and of his family, whenever he might 
be called upon to decide upon the question of nego- 
tiation for peace. I added, however, in the most 
distinct and explicit terms that I could employ, 
that I did not presume to offer any opinion what- 
ever upon the subject of the terms upon which 
peace might be advantageously accepted, for that 
was a question which it was for His Sardinian 
Majesty and his Government to decide. I re- 
newed on this occasion the assurances I had re- 
peatedly given to the Marquis Pareto, of the sin- 
cere desire of Her Majesty’s Government to as- 
sist, as far as they were able, the interests and 
welfare of Sardinia; and I repeated also the same 
argument I had previously urged—that to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to do so, it was neces- 
sary that they should be made acquainted with His 
Sardinian Majesty’s real wishes and intentions. 
I at the same time expressed my readiness to con- 
vey to your Lordship any communications which 
Ilis Sardinian Majesty might desire to make to 
you. 

This morning was communicated to me (Mr. 
Abercromby) a letter written entirely by His Sar- 
dinian Majesty. In that letter, dated Roverbella, 
7th instant, His Sardinian Majesty declares that 
he would accept propositions which gave the Adige 
for the eastern frontier of this country, and which 
recognized the annexation to it of Lombardy and 
the Duchies of Parma and Modena, Ilis Sardinian 
Majesty then proceeds to observe, that should the 
Austrian Government be disposed to make direct 
to him any propositions for peace based upon such 
territorial arrangements as above, or should they 
be proposed to him by Her Majesty’s Government, 
as mediators, or should they be proposed through 
me at the recommendation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he would not hesitate to accept of them, 
and His Sardinian Majesty desires that those 
opinions should be confidentially communicated 
to me. His Sardinian Majesty terminated this 
letter which I have read by observing that suf- 
ficient reasons might be given to prove to the 
Chambers and to the country the wisdom of ac- 
cepting a peace which, considering the relative 
powers of Sardinia and of Austria, ought justly 
to be considered as being both honourable and 
glorious for Sardinia.” 


There is in that communication from the 
King of Sardinia not one word about Ve- 
nice, and it is idle to attempt to mystify 
one of the plainest matters of fact with 
which an historian or a statesman ever had 
to deal—that Lombardy and the line of 
the Adige would have satisfied Sardinia, 
that Austria was ready to give up Lom- 
bardy, and that the noble Viscount thought 
proper to refuse the concession, which ac- 
cording to the King would have ended the 
dispute in a manner honourable and glori- 
ous for Sardinia. It is also clear that Mr. 
Abercrombie had got from the noble Vis- 
count a copy of the proposal made by 
Baron Hummelauer, in order to act upon 
the information it afforded, and by thus 
dealing with that proposal the noble Vis- 
count showed his sense of its importance. 
One would suppose that a communication 
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such as that just read, coming from the 
King of Sardinia, would have received some 
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‘reply; but the fact was, that no answer 


at all had been returned to it. This 

graphic and characteristic letter was, how- 

ever, next in point of date, addressed by 

the noble Viscount to Mr. Abercrombie : — 
“ Foreign-office, July 28, 1848, 

“ Sir,—I have to instruct you to send Lieu- 
tenant Campbell, or any other person competent 
to obtain information, to the army of King Charles 
Albert, to ascertain as far as he can, and to re- 
port upon, its present positions, operations, effi- 
ciency, numbers, and prospects, 

“You will obtain from the Government of 
Turin the necessary passport and permission for 
the person whom you may employ. That person 
will return to Turin after the execution of his 
commission. A messenger will be sent to you in 
a few days to enable you to send back his report 
to England. “‘Lam, &e., 


(Signed) 
The meaning of this significant epistle, 
silent on the peace proposition, as the House 
cannot fail to perceive, is, Let me know by 
means of this officer whether Sardinia has 
any chance of beating Austria. If she 
has, notwithstanding that Austria is our 
faithful Ally and is entitled by the treaties 
of 1815 to her possessions in Italy, you 
may depend upon it I will not fail to extort 
from her in the hour of her distress that 
which she will not yield until she is 
vanquished. But this is not all. I find 
in a memorandum prepared by the noble 
Viscount of a conversation held by the 
noble Viscount with Count Revel, the Sar- 
dinian Ambassador in London, a few days 
before the decisive battle, which changed 
the tone of the correspondence altogether, 
the following passage :— 


“* PALMERSTON.” 


* Foreign-office, August 5, 1848. 

“T had, a few days ago, a conversation with 
Count Revel on the affairs of Northern Italy, in 
which I told him that I had not then received any 
recent reports from the seat of war, but according 
to the last reports which had reached me, it did 
not appear that any essential advantage had been 
gained by either side ; that Sardinia might pos- 
sibly succeed in taking Mantua, but that she 
might find it a long and difficult task ; that up to 
that time she had been successful, because the 
Austrians had continually acted on the defensive, 
but that the Austrian forces were always formid- 
able, and reinforcements were then arriving and 
were expected to arrive. I also told Count Revel 
that Her Majesty’s Minister at Turin had informed 
me that he had at one time had reason to believe 
that the Sardinian Government would have been 
disposed to negotiate on the basis of the line of 
the Adige, but that he had found that subsequent 
events had led them not to be willing to be satis- 
fied with less than the line of the Piave, and I 
added that Sardinia was then certainly in a good 
position; and I expressed a wish that should 
the war continue she might prove victorious. I 
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said that the basis which I thought might be pro- 
posed was the line of the Piave, Sardinia charging 
herself with a just proportion of the debt of the 
empire.” 

There is no evidence whatever that Mr. 
Abercrombie stated to the noble Viscount 
that Sardinia demanded, as he states, the 
line of the Piave, that is the unsupported 
assertion of the noble Viscount—the line 
of the Piave would have given Venice 
to Sardinia—but I have already shown that 
the King of Sardinia would have deemed 
a settlement on the basis of the line of the 
Adige ‘glorious.’ And now he has by the 
articles of the treaty of Villafranca got 
neither—the line of the Piave, nor of the 
Adige—but of the Mincio—less than he 
might have got peacefully ten years ago 
under the guarantee of England. I have 
stated that I would appeal in support of the 
views which I am submitting to the House 
to a statesman, an historian, and an Em- 
peror. The statesman is the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle, who, 
in the course of a speech delivered in this 
House condemnatory of the policy pursued 
by the noble Viscount with respect to Italy, 
said :— 
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**It is impossible to say what has been the 
effect of that act [the refusal to accept the pro- 
posal of Austria], of the noble Viscount. My 
belief is that the insurrection of Hungary was the 
consequence, and what I regret as much as any 
man, the intervention of Russia, the interference 
of that country to crush the Hungarian insurree- 
tion having thus been rendered necessary.” 


The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
on that oceasion was not so much an invec- 
tive as a cold, severe, bitter piece of logic. 
But he is not alone in the opinion which he | 
entertains of the noble Lord’s Italian policy. | 
Two historians have written narratives of | 


the events in Italy in 1848, One of them | 
(Sir Archibald Alison), whose works are | 
very much read, pushed the case against. 


the noble Viscount even further than the 
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crease of the Czar’s influence in the East, which led 
him to invade Turkey in 1854, and which was only 
checked by the blood poured out at the Alma, 
Inkerman, and Sebastopol.” 
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He goes on to add,— 


“ Nothing was ever more disastrous than this 
policy to Italy and the world. The general sum- 
mary of Lord Palmerston’s conduct during the 
whole of the critical period which followed the 
Italian revolution cannot be regarded by any im- 
partial observer with approbation.” 


Such are the opinions of Sir Archibald 
Alison ; but there is a still greater autho- 
rity than either of these to which I have 
referred, and one, too, who must be sup- 
posed to be friendly to the noble Viscount 
—I mean the Emperor of the French, 
Painters and artists have been subjected to 
penalties for disputing the critical acumen 
of Princes ; but the noble Viscount has no 
occasion to find fault with the criticism of 
the French Emperor in the present in- 
stance, for it contains an excellent exposi- 
tion of the policy which he adopted in re- 
gard to Italy. In the pamphlet entitled 
Napoleon III. and Italy, which is believed 
was written by or under the dictation of 
the Emperor of the French, he states that 
jin 1848 France was by political events 
| excluded from the concerns of ‘italy; that 
| the Spanish marriages had alienated Eng- 
| land from France ; that when the revolu- 
| tionary element prevailed the authority of 
| France was annihilated in Italy, and that 
|then England stepped in to assume her 
|place. He says that the policy of the 
/noble Lord is his policy—namely, to put 
/an end to the domination of Austria in 





| Italy, and to establish not the revolutionary 


element, which the Emperor of the French 
deprecates beyond measure, but the national 
element. The Prince Napoleon who spoke 
at Leghorn talked of effecting the unity of 
the Latin race, a phrase which looks like 
political fatalism. I find that the Imperial 
| Writer says :— 


right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
8 z a. en cat big a “England decided in favour of the national 


; " 
He says the noble Lord ’ policy— | element. France was isolated. Lord Minto ful- 

“ Led the Italian Liberals to reject all terms of filled the mission with which he was charged by 
accommodation, and thus needlessly prolonged the | Lord Palmerston with an ardour which went be- 
war under circumstances evidently hopeless; it | yond the mark, by exciting impatience and delu- 
weakened the influence and damaged the character | sions where, above all, were necessary moderation 
of England, by spreading the belief that she lacked and a spirit of firmness. Our influence was over- 
the means, or wanted the courage, openly to sup- | thrown on the other side of the Alps. Italy no 
port a cause which she had secretly promoted. | longer believed in France. It was England to 
Still more disastrous were the effects of this policy | whom Italy gave all her confidence. It must be 
upon the general balance of power in Europe, for | admitted that this confidence was not deceived. 
it led to the occupation of Rome by the French, | England did not hesitate to declare against Aus- 
and division of the Italian Peninsula, in respect of trian domination. Her policy is summed up in an 
influence, between them and the Austrians, and by | important despatch of Lord Palmerston, dated the 
proving to Austria that she could not rely on the , 29th of October, 1848.” 
support of Great britain, it threw her into the | . 7 ‘ 
arms of Russia, induced the Muscovite interven- | That is a mistake. It is dated the 9th of 
tion in Hungary, and brought about that vast in- | October, 1848. Then follows a passage 

‘ 
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from the noble Viscount’s despatch to Lord 
Ponsonby, thus given,— 

“It would certainly be more prudent on the 

part of the Austrian Government to free the popu- 
Jacions of Italy from what they will always con- 
sider a yoke, and Lord Palmerston thinks that 
yoke cannot be retained except by force, and 
that foreign aid will some day be implored and 
granted.” 
That is exactly what oceurred, and the 
Emperor of the French has done every- 
thing in Italy exactly as it is pointed out 
in this pamphlet he would do. The writer 
of the pamphlet quotes the noble Viscount’s 
words, that even though the war should 
become European, there was no reason to 
believe that the final result would leave 
Austria in possession of any territory be- 
yond the Alps, and asks, Is it possible to 
isolate more completely Austria by raising 
between her and Europe a universal senti- 
ment of the injustice of her pretensions ? 
These are, writes the Imperial author, the 
principles of the noble Viscount, and the 
acts of England, he argues, corresponded 
with these principles until the visit to M. 
Hummerlauer, which the writer now de- 
scribes :— 

“There was a moment of promise for Italian 
nationality. Austria proposed the independence 
of Lombardy, and a separate Government for 
Venetia, on the sole condition of her suzerainty. 
These proposals were carried directly to London. 
They were only known in France. It was then 
believed in London that Italy would obtain better 
terms, and the English Cabinet did not use its 
great and legitimate authority to prevent the re- 
fusal being made by the Provisional Government 
of Milan.” 

A conelusive censure of the noble Vis- 
count’s policy, with a truthful statement 
of the facts. This passage showed plainly 
that the writer knew the proposition was 
made, as I have asserted, by Austria, and 
that the legitimate authority of England 
should then have settled the whole Italian 
question. The Emperor insists he has the 
assent of England—the assent of the noble 
Viscount to the expulsion of Austria from 
the whole of her Italian dominions, Venice 
included.~ The noble Lord, writes the 
Frenchman, is a politic statesman, a wise 
statesman, in his anxiety to get rid of 
Austrian rule; but the writer asks this 
question, ‘* How is it to be accomplished ?”’ 
The noble Viscount says by foreign aid. 
The writer puts this farther question, ** What 
will be the result of foreign aid? Are 
we to have one Government in Italy ? 
Ile answers that is impossible; it is only 
to be ruled by a federal Government— 
several States united in one confedera- 
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tion, influenced by one object to defend 
Italy from foreign aggression, each pursu- 
ing its own happiness and endeavouring to 
work out its own prosperity. That is the 
proposition of the Imperial pamphlet, and, 
naturally enough, the Emperor of the French 
proceeds to act precisely upon it. Ile is 
manifestly the foreign Power whose aid is 
to be sought and granted. [le proceeds to 
Italy. He wins battles. His troops are 
victorious, and then he makes peace not 
on the terms of the pamphlet as to the ter- 
ritory to be given up by Austria, but on the 
principle of a confederation, That peace 
is before us, and practically, the ques- 
tion now is, what are we to do with 
the noble Viscount ; what chance have we 
of peace if he intermeddles? In re- 
ference to the policy we have been dis- 
cussing, I commend the singleness of 
purpose with which he proposed to get 
rid of Austria. He doubted whether Aus- 
tria could hold one inch of Italian ter- 
ritory, such was his opinion of her military 
power, He has been disappointed ; and 
now that there is the French peace the 
question is, What is to be done with that 
peace ? I judge the noble Lord not unfairly, 
but honestly and candidly. I give him 
eredit for consistency in wishing to liber- 
ate Italy, to expel Austria, and to subvert 
Pope and Duke, King and Emperor, in 
pursuit of that great object—the indepen- 
dence of Italy. I only impeach his judg- 
ment which misled him to refuse establish- 
ing ten years ago a great constitutional 
State in Italy—the very existence of which, 
under the guarantee of England, would 
have been attended with the best results in 
all parts of Italy, and would have ensured 
the exclusion of French interference and 
the peace of Europe. To-night he has done 
all he could to throw ridicule on the unfortu- 
nate Pope; he has shown his feeling to- 
wards his LHoliness, and I think the Pope 
will be prudent in not entering into any 
Conference of which the noble Viscount is 
amember. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London has been more 
cautious, but no doubt to the same policy 
he would give his efficient support. It 
is very true that the Pope’s is not a 
good government. I do not admire that 
species of government myself. But the 
question has been put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk, Would you have any city 
of Rome but for the Popes? It was a 
mass of rubbish. The Popes restored the 
aqueduets and many of the monuments of 
Rome. When tlie empire and the aristo- 
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cracy were transferred to Constantinople 
there would have been an end to the city 
of Rome, and, if we are to believe Ranke, 
the Popes made Rome an inhabitable city. 
These noble Lords seem prepared in a mo- 
ment to overthrow the Pope’s temporal 
power, and I suppose would not be dis- 
pleased if his spiritual power went with the 
temporal. I would ask this question—If 
you dispose of the Pope suddenly, have 
you any substitute ready for that which 
you demolish ? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London said he approved of the 
first part of the treaty of Villafranca ; he 
was willing so far that Lombardy should 
unite its fortunes to Sardinia; he should re- 
joice if a powerful and free State were es- 
tablished in Central Italy; he only regretted 
that eminent statesmen should have con- 
demned the manner and means in which 
Sardinia has acquired her gains. But the 
noble Lord proceeded to say that the re- 
mainder of the treaty is full of difficulties 
or impossibilities. So, as I understand it, 
articles of a treaty are signed between two 
great Powers, who have fought a bloody 
fight,"and now, though I doubt the charita- 
ble supposition, are infected with the humane 
desire of stopping the effusion of blood ; 
and the noble Lord is determined they 
shall not make peace, because, if his views 
are carried out, the treaty can never be 
brought to a conclusion ; but he is not good 
enough to inform us what is to be the alter- 
native. The noble Lord approves the first 
part of the treaty, but disapproves all the 
rest. He is willing, as we understand him, 
to go into a Congress with the view of dis- 
puting all that has been agreed upon by 
these two Emperors; and then, I presume, 
the war of independence will re-commence. 
[‘*No.’’] I say yes. I contend that if you 
set aside the treaty you cannot be sure what 
will happen—whether you will have any 
other, or whether you will have any peace 
whatever. When the noble Lord disapproves 
so much, I think he would show himself to 
be the most unwise Minister which England 
ever possessed if he went into a Congress 
for the purpose of discussing a treaty which 
he has so unequivocally condemned. The 
noble Viscount the Member for Tiverton 
said such a thing as a federal union of 
Italy was impossible. Then the whole 
treaty is an impossibility, and why do you 
meddle with it? Why complicate England 
with the question? Why interfere in the 
terms which may, according to your argu- 
ment, be a hollow truce, when you would 
not interfere in the preceding war? If 
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public opinion in this country has not ap- 
proved the war, it has not approved the 
peace. The Pope will be for the su- 
premacy of his Church, the Sardinian Go- 
vernment for toleration. There will there- 
fore, it is said, be a dispute, and nothing 
can come of the Confederation. There 
never was a greater mistake. Switzerland 
may seem to be an instance of a con- 
federation of a similar kind. Switzer- 
land has beer. described by Lord Bacon to 
be held together by the bond of utility. 
It is a federation for purposes of defence 
and unity ; but the federal body does not 
meddle with the government of particular 
States. You find there Roman Catholic 
States, and Protestant States, such as Lu- 
cerne and Berne, and yet they are com- 
bined and united together for defence of 
their common independence. Notwithstand- 
ing the differences of religious opinion, 
they still subsist and maintain their 
federal union, and they are strong by 
their union in the midst of the greatest 
Powers in Europe. Therefore the argu- 
ment against the possibility of a Confede- 
ration on the grounds assigned fails. The 
speech of the noble Viscount is nothing but 
ridicule of the whole plan. I cai-not bring 
myself to believe that the opinion of the 
House will approve of the noble Lord’s 
entering into a Congress, especially as it 
appears to be a fact that they have sent 
a paper to Austria demanding that Venice 
shall be given up to Sardinia. Judging 
from that fact, and the opinions they have 
expressed, they are opposed to the terms 
of the treaty which the belligerents have 
made, and if they succeed in setting it aside 
every lover of peace and humanity will ask 
what they will gain in its place? You have 
spoken of Lord Malmesbury’s willingness 
to go toa Congress. I have looked over 
his proposals for a Congress, but that Con- 
gress was a very different matter. Lord 
Malmesbury was a party to all the nego- 
tiations out of which the demand for a 
Congress sprang. It was tosave the shed- 
ding of blood, to prevent a war, that Lord 
Malmesbury assented to a Congress, but 
he defined with precision what ought to 
be the objects of that Congress. Lord 
Malmesbury’s letter to the Duke de Ma- 
lakhoff was as follows :— 
“ Foreign Office, March 19. 

“My dear Marshal.—The Cabinet has just 
risen, We accept the Congress in a neutral town, 
but we prefer a Conference, it being understood 
that no question shall be raised respecting the 
territorial possessions of Austria in Italy, but that 
the discussions shall be confined to four points 
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namely, evacuation, reform, security of Sardinia 
against Austrian attacks, substitution of a plan for 
the internal security of the small States, in place 
of the treaties with Austria of 1847, 
“Yours ever, ** MALMESBURY.” 

This paper—so sensibly, so judiciously, so 
shortly drawn—clearly specified the sub- 
jects of the inquiry. Lord Malmesbury’s 
was an assent to the proposition of another 
party for the avowed purpose of preventing 
war, and preserving and protecting the 
rights of all. That was a very different 
affair. The noble Lords have made al- 
lusion to the protocols of the Congress 
of Paris of 1856. I have looked over 
those protocols, and I do not think that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be very hopeful of a Congress having re- 
gard to that of 1856. I had once the good 
fortune to suggest a topic that the right 
hon. Gentleman took up with a power and 
a vigour that I have never seen exceeded. 
No one denounced these protocols of 1856 
with more success than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He said that they trenched upon 
topics with which they had no business to 
intermeddle ; that they pronounced upon 
the rights of independent nations ; that 
they complicated the affairs of Europe. 
And the right hon. Gentleman proved to 
my satisfaction that Lord Clarendon did 
deal with Belgium and the freedom of the 
press in Belgium in an unjustifiable and 
reprehensible manner, in consenting at 
that Conference that the free press of 
Belgium should be put down to accommo- 
date France. Did you do anything by 
your protocols and your Congress? The 
Emperor in his pamphlet said that the 
Congress had failed to settle the affairs of 
Italy. The parties to that Conference 
agreed that in future none of the parties 
to the treaty should go to war without the 
intervention of a friendly Power being first 
tried. That was the conclusion they came 
to. And then the very party who agreed 
to that Protocol went to war without the 
friendly intervention of any Power and 
against the remonstrances of a principal 
party to that Congress. Therefore, if you 
look to the Congress of 1856, or to the 
history of Congresses from the Peace of 
Ryswick downwards, there is nothing to 
encourage the noble Viscount to enter 
into that in which he so much delights—a 
diplomatic correspondence on the terms of 
a treaty which he acknowledges he en- 
tirely disapproves. No one has more sar- 
castically described the ridieulons Congress 
of Ryswick than Lord Macaulay, who 
writes it was the Ambassadors who made 
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war, and the Generals who made peace. 
After having heard the noble Lord and 
the noble Viscount make their explana- 
tions, and considering what has taken 
place in that distracted country, Italy, 
I decidedly say that, as we were no party 
to a bloody war, so it would be wise, ex- 
pedient, and politic to leave those who 
made war to make peace. They will 
then be responsible for the terms of that 
peace, and England will be free to take 
that course which her dignity and her 
sense of justice may warrant. She will 
then be clear from all those complications 
that have so frequently ensued from a 
policy unwisely and imprudently engaged in. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: I do not rise to 
prolong this debate by any opinions of my 
own, or by reinforcing the arguments which 
have been used by others. But I think 
that scrimp justice has been done to the 
kingdom of Sardinia, and I think that this 
debate has not gone to the root of the 
question ; and I wish, therefore, to refer 
to a few facts to enable this House to come 
toa right conclusion. It is very well known 
that Sardinia is the only country which has 
attained constitutional government without 
either revolution or carnage ; aud I think 
that such a country ought in this House— 
where we profess to be such admirers of 
constitutional government, and where we 
know something of the failures which have 
attended the attempts to attain it in France 
and Hungary and other places—we ought 
to have some leanings towards the side of 
Sardinia, and not show so much anxiety to 
find fault with the conduct of statesmen 
who are uuused to the difficulties of the 
position they hold. It is essential to the 
establishment of freedom that the ecclesi- 
astical power should be subjected to the 
civil. Without that it is a delusion to talk 
of liberty—liberty is a sham. You can 
have no liberty while you are the slaves of 
the priest. There are those in this House 
who remember, as 1 do, the return of 
Louis XVIII. to France, where he found a 
priest who had been convicted of the crime 
of cutting his mistress into twenty pieces. 
[4 laugh.| Oh, yes! I dare say it is a 
very good joke. But I know this, that 
with all the power he possessed, he was 
preventedfor several years—seven or eight, 
1 think it was—before he dared to execute 
righteous judgment on that priest. Now, 
no sooner had the Government of Sar- 
dinia put the priestly under the civil 
power—that is to say, made the priests 
amenable to the laws in the same way as 
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civilians—than every member of the As- 
sembly who voted for the Siceardi Law 
was excommunicated, and is excommuni- 
eated to the present day. Salvi Rossi, 
the author of that law, died, in conse- 
quence, without having received the sacra- 
ments of the Church ; and however lightly 
the members of a Protestant Church may 
treat these things, they alone who are 
Roman Catholies, or who have lived long in 
Roman Catholic countries, can be aware 
of the enormous importance attached to 
them. About the same time the Jesuit 
confessor of the mother of the present Em- 
peror of Austria got about him at a time 
when he was slightly wounded, and made 
him vow that if he recovered he would re- 
store to the Church her rights in Austria, 
Mark the words. They were false words 
used intentionally—false words conveying 
a lie. A concordat was concluded—a con- 
concordat which gave to the Chuch in 
Austria powers which in no part of Ger- 
many had she ever possessed before, and 
put Austria in complete subjection to the 
Council of Trent. By this concordat the 
whole youth of the kingdom are placed ex- 
clusively under the control of the Jesuit 
schools. No Protestant of Bohemia or 
Hungary, or any of the Danubian pro- 
vinees, can be received into the civil or 
military service of the empire without a 
certificate from one of the Jesuit schools ; 
and of course the Protestants will not send 
their children to those schools. The Aus- 
trian priests in Lombardy fomented the re- 
bellion of the priests in Sardinia ; the Pope 
backed them both; and it would have 
been utterly impossible for the country to 
remain free unless some steps had been 
taken to control their power. The King 
therefore asked the succour of France, and 
it was granted. But it was no mere ques- 
tion of territory. In 1848, and since that 
time, the Pope, that is to say, the eccle- 
siastical power, has put forth its influence 
throughout Europe ina way that it has 
not dared to do since the French Revolu- 
tion. There is not, I believe, a single 
state in Europe where they have not done 
so. Do net suppose I find fault with the 
Pope for his conduct in this matter, I say 
that the declaration he made the other day 
was an honourable and a manly declaration 
—that he would die rather than forego the 
rights of his Church. But I say that those 
rights are incompatible with the freedom of 
mankind, At the time the Bishop of May- 
ence was exciting all the priests in Baden 
to revolt, the Grand Duke was placed in a 
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most embarrassing position, for he was go- 
verning for his elder brother, who was im- 
becile. In fact, so difficult was his posi- 
tion, that he had been obliged to ask the 
Pope himself to interfere. And there the 
matter rests. In Prussia the priests claim 
the right of searching every house in the 
Rhenish provinces to see if any books are 
there which have been put into the ‘ In- 
dex,’”’ and to ascertain what newspapers 
are read ; in fact, the priests exercise there 
a self-originating police. I might quote 
many similar examples, but I know that 
such details are necessarily tedious. What 
have they done in France, mark you? 
You talk here of the freedom of the press. 
Whatever a newspaper says here, the 
editor alone is responsible for; but when 
the Emperor prosecuted Montalembert the 
other day for pronouncing a panegyric on 
England, he took care to let all the news- 
paper writers, who continually abused Eng- 
land, go free. Does not that show, that 
while he encourages the one he wishes to 
repress the other? The Univers has de- 
clared, over and over again, that the ex- 
istence of Protestant England is incompa- 
tible with the happiness of the human race, 
and points it out as a glorious act, and as 
the destiny of France, to blot England out 
of existence, as Carthage was blotted out 
before. But, while this is allowed to the 
Catholics, M. Coquerel, a Protestant cler- 
gyman very well known in this country, 
and formerly a member of the Legislative 
Chamber, has been warned, and forbidden 
to eay anything in his sermons that is offen- 
sive to Popery. At La Sarre and other 
places the sale of the Scriptures has been 
forbidden, and the persons selling them 
have been put in prison—and why? Be- 
cause it is said that Holy Scripture is op- 
posed to the religion of the majority. [Mr. 
Bowyer: No, no.] Now, you had better 
be cautious. Does the hon. Member for- 
get how many bulls have been put forth 
prohibiting the circulation of the Serip- 
tures? He had better be on his guard, for 
I have got the documents here. Did the 
hon. Member never read the encyclical let- 
ter of the Pope to the Bishop of Poland, in 
which it is said it is well known that at all 
times Holy Church has held it to be infi- 
nitely perilous for laymen to read the Lloly 
Scriptures? [Mr. Bowyer: No, no.] I 
do request the favour of the House to allow 
me to read the passage; for as the matter 
is now put, either I have been telling you 
a falsehood or somebody else has. The 
Pope’s letter to the Bishop runs thus :— 
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‘«« It is unnecessary to remind you how re- 
peatedly the Chureh, by her Roman pon- 
tiffs, has forbidden her children to read the 
Bible in any vulgar tongue.”’ [Mr. Bow- 
yer: There is something else. ] 
there is something else! ‘‘ Pope Clement 
VIII. has moreover declared that no Bi- 
shop whatever is at liberty to permit 
Bibles of the above description to be 
kept or read—”’ [Mr. Bowyer: Of the 
above description.] That is, ‘in any 
vulgar tongue’’—in English, for instance. 
Why, Sir, the fact is notorious. Outside 
of this House there is searcely a man who 
will be found to contradict it. Then there 
is child stealing. We have all heard of 
the Mortara case. Child stealing, Sir, is 
going on everywhere. It is practised o 
little even among ourselves. At Maubeuge 
the Protestant Church bas been suppress- 
ed, and there has been a great deal more 
of the same sort of thing that I might cite. 
What I have attempted to show you is, 
that the power of the Pope is going on at 
a greater rate than ever it was, and that 
it is incompatible with freedom. Do not 


you talk of wishing for liberty in Italy 
while you continue the power of the Pope. 
It is downright nonsense; you cannot do 
any such thing. But then, I say to you 


that England, as a Protestant country, 
cannot meddle to any good purpose. If 
the Roman Catholic laity are to be eman- 
cipated from ecclesiastical power, they 
must do it for themselves. Whatever we 
say or do will be seen under so much pre- 
judice, that it will be rejected though they 
were the maxims of Wisdom herself. Now, 
this I say, taking a broad and general 
view of the question, that this Protestant 
country ought, as an essential considera- 
tion, to keep out of it. It can do no pos- 
sible good. I know that there are fidgets 
on all subjects—private fidgets and public 
fidgets, family fidgets and political fidgets, 
and there is a great tendency on the part 
of many people to do what the sailors call 
‘shoving the oar where there is no row- 
lock.” I think it would be a dangerous 
thing for this country to meddle in the set- 
tlement of a question essentially religious, 
with which we can have no legitimate con- 
cern, which must produce irritation, in 
which the voice of the country can never 
be fairly listened to, and which furnishes 
an additional reason—not that I would 
argue that the Government of the country 
should be tied down by any Resolution of 
this House—why it would not be a wise or 
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a prudent policy for us tu mix ourselves 
up in any way in this matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
| QUER: Sir, I agree with my hon. Friend 
who hast just sat down, that it is impos- 
| sible to hope that the present debate, which 
| has arisen incidentally upon a statement 


| made by my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 


| can exhaust all those subjects of varied in- 
| terest which it naturally suggests; but I 
am glad that my hon. Friend has borne his 
testimony upon a subject which, after the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), really needed it. 
I mean that he has reminded the House 
how much, in one sense at least, we owe to 
Sardinia. I do not now speak of the foreign 
policy of Sardinia ; but 1 do say that with 
respect to the whole of her internal govern- 
ment, my hon. Friend has not said a word 
too much. She has been placed in a posi- 
tion of enormous difficulty. She has had 
upon the one hand the principle of abso- 
lutism, and upon the other, the principle 
of revolution ; she has had upon the one 
hand, in matters ecclesiastical, the prin- 
ciple of the absolute dominion of the Pope; 
she has had, on the other, the principle of 
irreligion; and between these opposing 
evils, she has steered her course with a 
sagacity and a success that establishes for 
her a claim upon the gratitude of every 
lover of order and freedom in the world. 
I rise, however, chiefly for the purpose of 
following the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Whiteside), because he found- 
ed his imputations or his unfavourable pre- 
sumptions against the conduct which the 
present Government is likely to pursue at 
this juncture upon historical references. 
Not for the first, nor, I think, for the se- 
cond time, the right hon. Gentleman went 
back to the history of the year 1848. He 
went into many particulars, referred to 
dates, quoted documents, and dwelt at great 
length upon his case; and, as I thought, 
he appeared to prove it to the entire satis- 
faction of those who sit behind him. The 
cheers which grected him were, I think, 
ample demonstration of that fact. I am 
very sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
is not in his place. If he had been there 
it would have been my first duty to assure 
him that in what I am about to say I do 
not in the slightest degree intend to ques- 
tion anything except his accuracy. I shall 
go over the charges which he has made 
against my noble Friend at the head of the 
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Government ; and I must say that I do 
hope that after the time of the House has 
been so often occupied by prolonged dis- 
cussions upon what took place in the year 
1848, that may be the last occasion on 
which it will be devoted to so unprofitable 
a subject. Among the accusations made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, there was one 
good-humoured charge against my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, to 
the effect that he had made game of the 
Pope. When I heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman use that expression, I could not 
help recollecting a remarkable sentence 
which he himself delivered some years ago 
in this House, aud which I will venture to 
quote. It is only a sentence, and it is 
thoroughly instinct both with the humour 
of his nation and the good humour of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. I think I 
recollect a speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which closed in terms which I am 
able to cite almost textually. It was a 
speech upon the unpromising and angry 
subject of the College of Maynooth ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, anxious to re- 
fresh himself and his hearers, wound up 
that address with an affecting appeal to 
the feelings of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen ; and so far did he go in his 
desire to conciliate them that, referring 
likewise to this vexed question of the Pope, 
he said—I speak now of what is historical, 
for I think this happened two Parliaments 
ago, but the words are engraven on my 
memory—he said, addressing his Roman 
Catholic countrymen, “I assure my Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-citizens, that I respect 
even the Pope himself, and I wish him 
nothing more than that he should have 
under his nose a Parliament like the Par- 
liament of Piedmont, to keep the infallible 
man from going wrong every day of bis 
life,’ I hope, Sir, that that quotation is 
sufficient proof that if it is to be made 
an imputation upon the noble Viscount 
that he has thrown ridicule on the Go- 
vernment of the Pope, at least the right 
hon. Gentleman must administer punish- 
ment upon that score with considerable 
merey and equity. But the right hon. 
Gentleman charged my noble Friend with 
having laboured indefatigably to get rid of 
Austria from Italy, and yet at the same 
time showed that he had acknowledged the 
title of Austria to her Itatian provinces 
under treaty. There was no incompati- 
bility whatever in what was stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Like every other 
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English statesman, my noble Friend has 
acknowledged the respect which is due to 
treaties. The recognitions of the Austrian 
title which he has given have been recog- 
nitions made in time of peace, and ac- 
knowledgments of the limitations which 
were imposed by treaty upon the negotia- 
tions to be undertaken during such a time; 
but when treaties are violently cut through 
by the sword, when Italy is in a state of 
martial struggle and convulsion, surely the 
obligations of men are entirely different. 
They are then bound to consider not what 
arrangements was made at a particular 
period by a particular treaty, but in what 
manner peace may be restored with the 
greatest prospect of durability. When war 
has once broken out, if the prospect of a 
permanent peace requires the modification 
of a treaty, even like that of Vienna, it is 
not an offence, it is the duty of a British 
stateman to declare himself plainly to that 
effect. But the right hon. Gentleman has, 
I am bound to tell him, most unintention- 
ally, but most entirely, misrepresented this 
famous case of the year 1848, on which he 
is so fond of dwelling, Now, that is a 
broad statement, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the House will in two minutes 
see whether it is proved or not; Let me 
first be assured that I have not misrepre- 
sented the right hon. Gentleman. I will 
not go into particulars about the conversa- 
tion of the Archduke John, but will go at 
once to what appeared, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own view, to be the essential 
part of his case. He says that in the 
month of May, 1848, Austria made to the 
British Government an offer that if Eng- 
land would intervene and restore peace in 
Italy, Lombardy should be rendered en- 
tirely independent, and Venice should have 
a free constitution under the Emperor of 
Austria. That, I think, is the charge. 
The right hon. Gentleman has also said 
that at that period my noble Friend re- 
ceived a letter stating, or had means of 
knowing, that Sardinia would be satisfied 
with that arrangement. [Mr. WHITESIDE: 
I gave the date of that communication. ] 
Quite so. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that Sardinia declared 
that she would be satisfied with that ar- 
rangement at the time whcn it was pro- 
posed; because, if not, and if it was ata 
later period, when the circumstances were 
entirely changed, the satisfaction of Sar- 
dinia is entirely immaterial. This is im- 
portant, because the reasoning of the right 
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hon. Gentleman is this:—He addressed 
himself to the two noble Lords who sit 
near me, and said, ‘‘ You in 1848 refused 
a golden opportunity, and postponed the 
settlement of the great Italian question ; 
and from your conduct in that year we 
have good reason to believe and suspect 
that you are going to do the same thing 
again.” But did they doit? The state- 
ment of tke right hon. Gentleman is that 
at that period Austria offered to my noble 
Friend, then Sceretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that Lombardy should be indepen- 
dent, and that Venetia, though retained un- 
der the Austrian empire, should have a free 
constitution. Is that a fact, or is it not ? 
The right hon, Gentleman has made an 
entire, and I am bound to say a gross, 
though unintentional mistake. He has 
cited, as being the offer of Austria, that 
which is not the offer of Austria at all, but 
a document drawn up by Baron Humme- 
lauer, expressing and purporting to express 
only his individual opinion. That is not 
the proof ; that is my counter statement. 
Now I will give the proof. On the 23rd of 
May, 1848, Baron Hummelauer sent to the 
Foreign Secretary an odicial note. The 
note is long, but there will be no difference 
between us as to its purport. The purport 
of it is that the whole of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Kingdom should continue under 
the sovereignty of the Emperor, with an 
administration distinct from that of the rest 
of the empire, and entirely national—what 
may be called in general terms a free con- 
stitution. Now, that is the proposal of the 
Austrian Government. It makes no dis- 
tinction between Lombardy aid Venetia. 
It promises to grant them a constitutional 
system, but it does not at all separate them 
from Avstiia, That is the proposal of the 
Austrian Government on the 23rd of May, 
1848. But, says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I did not gucte the despatch of the 
23rd ; I quoted that of the 24th of May. 
That is quite true; but does the right hon. 
Gentleman suppose, or will the House sup- 
pose, when Baron Hummelauer had made 
that proposal on the part of the Austrian 
Government on the 23rd of May, lie was 
authorized to make a totally different one 
on the 24th? There is, unfortunately, no 
written answer to the paper of the 23rd of 
May ; but there is a paper of the 24th, 
which shows distinctly all that took place, 
and bears out to the minutest particular 
what my noble Friend has stated to-night. 
It appears that my noble Friend on receivy- 
ing this offer, which involved no surrender 
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of terrilory on the part of Austria, intima- 
ted to Baron Hummelauer that it was unsa- 
tisfactory. He produced, it would appear, a 
considerable impression on Baron Humme- 
lauer, who then draughted a fresh plan, as to 
which both he and my noble Friend seem 
to a considerable extent to have agreed, 
and by that plan Lombardy was to cease 
to belong to Austria, and Venetia was to 
be formed into « separate Government. 
But was that the plan of the Austrian Go- 
Government? [An hon. Memper: ‘ It 
was.”’] My hon. Friend who says it was 
has not read the covering letter which ac- 
companied it, and which shows that it was 
merely the plan of Baron Hummelauer. 
He says in that letter :— 
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“ Tf the Council (meaning the Cabinet) gives its 

approbation to the ideas in question (meaning 
those contained in the enclosure), I will immedi- 
ately return to Vienna and urge the expediency of 
their being adopted by my Government.” 
So that the right hon. Gentleman has fallen 
into a gross error. That which he says 
was the proposal of the Austrian Govern- 
ment was nothing of the sort; it was simply 
a draught paper, embodying the result of 
the discussions between my noble Friend 
and Baron Hummelauer. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it became the proposal of 
the Austrian Government afterwards, at 
any rate. 

Mr. WHITESIDE :—I said that it was 
transmitted by the noble Lord as the Aus- 
trian official proposal to his Ministers abroad, 
to Mr. Abercromby, for instance, at Turin, 
and I quoted from a despatch of Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s giving the opinion of the King of 
Sardinia upon it. 

Toe CHANCELLOR wi inz EXCHE- 
QUER:—I do not want to do the right 
hon. Gentleman any injustice. If it was 
transmitted abroad as an official offer of 
the Austrian Government, I acknowledge 
that it was a gross error; but I am autho- 
rized by my noble Friend to assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is entirely 
mistaken, and that it was sent to Turin 
merely as a paper embodying the opinions 
of Baron Hammelaver. The right hon. 
Gentleman says it was accepted by the 
Sardinian Government. My noble Friend 
had to deal with this scheme on the 24th 
of May; and what were the declarations of 
the Sardinian Government at that date ? 
On the 24th of May Her Majesty ’s Govern- 
ment received two letters from Mr. Aber- 
cromby, one of the 18th and the other of 
the 19th, both of them declaring the views 
of the Sardinian Government. The “first 
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letter declares at great length that no half 
measures can be of the smallest avail— 
that Austria must evacuate Italy altoge- 
ther: and the second letter recites the pro- 
ceedings in the Chamber of Deputies the 
day before, in the course of which the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs had stated that 
no negotiations would be entered into ex- 
cept after the complete evacuation of Italy 
by Austria, or for the purpose of bringing 
it about. After that how can the right 
hon. Gentleman maintain his charge against 
my noble Friend? The right hon, Gentle- 
man says that my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary wishes to upset and defeat the 
recent treaty, and he protests against the 
idea of England participating in the pro- 
ceedings growing out of that treaty. My 
hon, Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Bowyer) also was exceedingly desirous that 
the Government should not go into a Con- 
gress; but I must confess my hon. Friend’s 
objection does not greatly influence my 
mind, because—using the terms in the 
sense we shall both understand—I think 
it arises principally from a fear that we 
may by some possibility do some good in a 
Congress. On Italian politics I am afraid 
that our ideas are so entirely different that 
we cannot translate the language of the 
one into the language of the other without 
turning it completely inside out. My hon. 
Friend who spoke last (Mr. Drummond) 
also cautioned the Government against 
going into a Congress, but in guarded and 
moderate terms; and he told us that he 
did not wish the House to give any abstract 
opinion on the subject either one way or 
the other. There is not a Member of the 
Government who has spoken to-night who 
has not taken the same view. All that we 
say is this—do not let us be bound by any 
anterior determination of this House taken 
with imperfect information as to the facts; 
the character of a Congress must change 
essentially according to many circumstances 
which may occur, and with regard to which 
we have no information. Nobody knows at 
present whether Austria is finally a con- 
senting or a dissenting party to a Con- 
gress. With regard to the feelings of 
Russia and Prussia on this point, I am 
not aware that the House is in posses- 
sion of any information. With respect to 
France, surely it would be the duty of 
England to lend assistance to France, in 
any unexceptionable manner, in the pur- 
suit of objects favourable to European free- 
dom and order; but, on the other hand, it 
would be equally the duty of the Govern- 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ment to keep itself free from any prior en- 
tanglement of any kind. The right hon, 
Gentleman says it is the wish of the Go- 
vernment to upset and defeat the treaty ; 
but, apart from the justice of that accusa- 
tion, can anybody doubt the justice of the 
distinction drawn by my noble Friend to- 
night between those provisions of the treaty 
which lie between the belligerents them- 
selves and those which pass entirely be- 
yond the sphere of the war, and which 
touch on the future condition of Italy. Are 
we to be told that the future condition and 
constitution of Italy is a matter so entirely 
foreign to European interests, that at the 
very beginning of the inquiry we are to 
register a vow that we will on no account 
enter into a Congress respecting it? The 
return of the Grand Duke, the Italian Con- 
federation, and the Papal power, are surely 
questions which are capable of develop- 
ment in many different senses —as, in- 
deed, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundalk shrewdly foresaw when he was 
so ready with his objections to a Con- 
gress. I certainly cannot quite go the 
length of my hon. Friend who spoke last, 
when he says that the temporal power of 
the Pope is a question essentially religious. 
I do not presume now to give any opinion 
as to that power, but I do protest against 
the doctrine that the question is a religious 
one. J say it is a civil, a social question ; 
it is a question of natural truth, justice, 
and morality ; and religion has no right to 
interfere with it until the dictates of justice 
and natural morality are satisfied. It surely 
would be a strange course for England, 
Russia, and Prussia, the non-Catholic 
Powers, who are responsible for setting up 
the Papal power in 1815, to record before- 
hand a fixed determination that nothing 
should induce them to interfere with this 
question on the ground that it is essentially 
a religious question. May I be allowed to 
touch upon one other point, and it is one 
which will command the sympathy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Whiteside), since 
it relates to the condition of the Italian 
people and their feelings ot this moment. 
I am sorry to hear the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire lend himself to-night 
to a wide-spread but vulgar error. He 
supposes that there are but two parties in 
Italy, and he casts ridicule on the idea of 
the existence of a Whig party there, by 
which he means, I suppose—and I am sure 
my noble Friend will accept it as a com- 
pliment—a party attached to rational con- 
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stitutional freedom. It is not true that | 
there are but two parties in Italy; but I) 
will tell the right hon. Gentleman that there 
is not a man on the Continent who belongs 
to the incendiary party in politics, nor a 
man who belongs to the absolutist party, 
who will not hold precisely the same lan- 
guage, and who will not join the right hon. 

Gentleman in easting ridicule and scorn | 
upon the idea that a party attached to ra- 
tional and constitutional freedom exists in 
Italy. There does exist such a party, and 
for ten years Sardinia has been its rallying 
point. At the present moment you have 
a most critical state of things in Italy ; 
that party is in danger of losing its ground 
and giving way to the revolutionary party 
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had been in your place you would have 
stepped in at the right moment, and 
instead of transmitting that bit of paper 
from France to Austria, you would your- 
selves have contrived to be the author of 
this great and magnificent pacification.” 
I must confess that I agree with the right 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
rather than with the right hon. Member for 
Bucks. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Disraeli), if I understand him aright, says, 
“It appears that large and very liberal 
terms were offered with regard to Italy, 
and that you gave some qualified encour- 
agement to those terms;’’ which, however, 
was not the fact—the Government have 
stated what was simply the truth—that 
they had nothing to do with affirming or 
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which may fall upon them will naturally | denying those terms, but that they did not 
give a great impulse to the principles of | feel justified, under circumstances so awful, 
the followers of Mazzini. That is a point in keeping them back from the knowledge 
which no Government could keep out of | of the party to whom they were offered. 
view in considering this question. It surely The right hon. Gentleman says, ‘* Large 
is the duty of Europe not to allow the and liberal terms were spoken of for Italy, 
friends of moderate opinions in Italy to feel | which were afterwards very much restrain- 
that they are abandoned by the great ed, and why did not you, the Government, 
Powers, and that they have no choice but | get credit for restraining them?’’ He 
to be crushed and ground to dust between | finds fault with the Government, because 
the pressure of the absolutists on the one he thinks they gave countenance to some- 
hand, and of the revolutionary party on thing which contemplated better terms for 
the other. These are considerations of the Italy, and he says it was culpable and 
gravest concern which, in my opinion, it is| weak on the part of the Government not 
impossible to exclude from view, and which to have obtained those restrained and li- 
would render it an act of the grossest im-|mited terms. Now, on that point I do 
prudence to come at this moment to an not think that Her Majesty’s Government 
absolutely negative conclusion, such as the would have been at all anxious to compete 
speakers opposite appear to recommend. | with the right hon. Gentleman ; because 
lt is no question of upsetting and defeat- | I do not believe a diplomatic triumph upon 
ing the treaty. The question is, in what which they would have had any reason 


manner the provisions of the treaty, large | 
and ambiguous, and susceptible of many | 
forms of application, shall be developed | 
and applied. I must say I perceive one 
difference between the speech of the right | 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
and that of the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire. The right hon. Mem- | 
ber for the University says, ‘‘ Do not touch 
this treaty, for it is a treaty which all con- | 


to congratulate themselves could or would 
have been gained. With regard to the 
peace, I cannot do better than refer to 
what has been said by my noble Friend to- 
night. The charge of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is certainly without foundation. The 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin has said—and has said rather 
strangely—that Austria would infer from 
our sending the paper that it was our 


demn,”’ and that was the ground upon’ paper, and not a French paper, although 
which he wished us to keep our hands out! we sent it with an intimation that it was 
of it; but the right hon. Gentleman (Mr./a French paper and not ours; and I 
Disraeli), while denouncing a Congress in | think Austria is quick-witted enough not to 
terms equally strong, takes a totally dif- arrive at a wrong conclusion. With re- 
ferent view of the treaty, and thinks it is| spect to the discussion of this question— 
only by gross mismanagement on the part! whether to-night or on a future occasion-— 
of the Government that they have failed I entertain the strongest hope, and I feel 
to obtain the credit of concluding it. the firmest conviction, that the House of 
“If you had been cleverer fellows,” he; Commons will not consent, especially in 
says— which means, I suppose, “If we this stage of very partial and imperfect 
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information to interfere between the Ex- {that Pius IX. ascended the Throne, and 


ecutive Government and their most solemn | 
duty, by calling upon them to accept any | 
declaration whatever which will preclude 
the exercise of their discretion in regard to 
the measures which they may deem it most 
prudent to adopt for giving to the peace, 
if there shouid be an opportunity, a form 
which may secure the future and perma- 
nent tranquillity of Europe. 

Mr. MAGUIRE :* I appeal, Sir, to the 
justice of this Protestant assembly for its 
indulgence, while I say something in be- 
half of the maligned government of a Ca- 
tholic Sovereign. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government has attacked my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Bowyer), and ridiculed his assertion that 
the Government of the Papal States was a 
progressive Government. The noble Lord 
also added, most emphatically, that the 
Papal Government was the worst Govern- 
ment in the world. Now, Sir, I contend 
that the noble Lord has not represented 
that Government fairly ; and I shall call 
the attention of hon. Gentlemen to a few 
facts which will enable them to judge of 
the justice or injustice of the noble Lord’s 
assertions. I shall not attempt to carry 
the recollection of the House further back 
than the year 1846. In that year Pius 
IX. ascended the Pontifical Throne, and 
scarcely had he ascended it than he exhi- 
bited his desire to effect several important 
reforms in the administration of the Papal 
States, and to confer on his subjects such 
institutions as were best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the time and the habits of 
the people. Gentlemen will remember how 
Pius IX. was hailed, not only in Italy, in 
France, and in Germany, but here in Eng- 
land, as the greatest reformer of his time. 
He carried out the intentions which he 
expiessed fiom the first. He succeeded 
in estav'ishing a more liberal constitution, 
and a freer form of Government, than Sar- 
dinia enjoys at this day. And whom did 
the Pope call to his Councils to consolidate 
the liberty which he granted to his people? 
Count Rossi—a statesman-who represented 
tke enlightened feelings of France, which 
possessed at that time a liberal Govern- 
ne-t, free institutions, and an unshackled 
p.ess. Previously, however, to Count Rossi 
having been called to the Councils of the 
Pope, the Holy Father had established free 
institutions, and carried out many reforms; 
and the Papal States possessed a lay Go- 
vernment, two unrestricted Chambers, and 
a free press. From the moment, however, 
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began to develope his plans of reform, he 
was most anxiously watched by the Mazzini 
party, who were determined, for their own 
purpose, to take advantage of his clemency, 
liberality, and generosity. One of the very 
first acts of the Holy Father was to fling 
open the prison doors and grant a general 
amnesty, thus granting freedom and par- 
don to all persons imprisoned for political 
offences. These men vowed, in the most 
solemn manner, to prove faithful subjects 
to so merciful and generous a Sovereign, 
and many of them swore by their blood— 
nay, by their hopes of salvation—to be 
grateful for the clemency exhibited to them. 
But the Mazzini party only thought how far 
they could turn this clemency and those 
reforms to the furtherance of their own 
nefarious designs. No reform, however 
liberal—no concessions, however large— 
could satisfy that party, whose sole object 
was revolution; and those who belonged to 
that party, or who favoured their designs, 
were instigated—so it was stated in Italy 
—by a noble relative of the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, to 
make demands which it was impossible to 
grant. The Pope refused to grant all that 
the revolutionary party demanded, while at 
the same time it was his desire to secure 
the liberty which he had granted. The 
experiment of free institutions, a repre- 
sentative system, and a lay Government, 
was tried; and yet what was the result ? 
Why, Count Rossi, the Pope’s lay Minis- 
ter, was assassinated, in the open day, on 
the very threshold of the Chamber of De- 
puties. Here were two Chambers, a per- 
fect representative system, a lay Govern- 
ment, and a free press—the result of the 
reform granted by the Pope, in a state 
which had previously been governed, like 
most others in Italy, by the ruler and his 
ministers; and yet you assert that the Go- 
vernment of the Pope is not progressive ! 
What followed upon the murder of Count 
Rossi? The next day the palace of the 
Pope was besieged—attacked with fire and 
sword—and a revolutionary Ministry was 
forced upon him by an armed mob, not 
consisting of Romans, but of the refuse 
of the Continent, who were urged on by 
Mazzini to accept no reasonable conces- 
sions, and who were led to believe that 
the two noble Lords opposite (Viscount 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell) sym- 
pathized in all their movements for the 
purpose of establishing a more liberal 
form of Government than that which the 
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Holy Father had so generously granted. 
Every one knows what followed after that 
attack on the Pope’s palace. Fis _per- 
sona. liberty being thus at an end, he was 
obliged to fly to Gaeta, not as some who 
wish to ridicule the Holy Father state, in 
the disguise of a servant, but in the dress 
of a simple priest. The Catholic Powers 
considered that the maintenance of the 
temporal power of the Pope was essen- 
tial to the freedom of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, and they came to 
the assistance of the Holy Father. In this 
France took the foremost part. Rome was 
besieged by her troops, and Rome soon 
succumbed to the arms of France; the au- 
thority of the Pope was re-established, and 
some time after the Holy Father returned 
to his capital. Now, I ask the noble Lords 
—I ask any hon. Gentleman in this House 
—whether, after the utter failure of the 
experiment made, of giving free institu- 
tions to his subjects, it was possible that 
the Pope could again pursue a course which 
had led to such deplorable and fatal re- 
sults? For the last eight years, since his 
return to Rome, the Pope has devoted his 
energies to the more useful task of deve- 
loping the material resources of the coun- 
try ; and those who assert that the Pope 
and his Government have not endeavour- 
ed to promote the welfare of the people, 
state that which is not susceptible of proof. 
Among the legacies left to the Govern- 
ment by the Triumvirate, was 7,000,000 
of worthless paper money; that has been 
taken up, and now one of the best cur- 
rencies in the world is that of the Papal 
States. The hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes) stated that while the 
Triumvirate held sway in Rome, the ut- 
most tranquillity prevailed, and that the 
only difference which could be observed, 
between the appearance which Rome pre- 
sented then, and when it was governed by 
the Pope was, that there was greater li- 
berty under the Triumvirate. If the hon. 
Gentleman had changed the phrase, and 
made it ‘* greater licence,” he would have 
been more accurate. The fact is, that the 
greatest licence prevailed: the assassin 
was free to strike down whom he pleased, 
and every man who was suspected of re- 
actionary feelings, was in danger of being 
marked out as a victim to the fury of the 
mob, A single fact, which I state on the 
authority of an English gentleman who 
Witnessed the tragedy, will best illustrate 
that sanguinary and ferocious spirit which 
Gentlemen who sit on the opposite benches, 
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and noble Lords who occupy the Treasury 
bench, are too ready, by their encourage- 
ment, to evoke in Italy. When the French 
troops had entered Rome, and just as the 
head of the column was appearing at one 
end of the Corso, an unhappy man, said 
to be a French Priest, was heard to say 
*‘Thank God, they are come!’’ He was 
immediately seized by a mob; two men 
held him by either hand, and hurried him 
along, striking him with their fists, while 
a third, who was armed with a cutlass, 
struck him over the head with his weapon, 
and at length, just as they reached the 
Piazza Schiara, sueceeded in killing his 
unfortunate victim. Nor did their fury end 
with their victim’s life; with the same 
bloody sword they ripped open his body, 
tore out his entrails, and twisted them in 
mockery round his neck. I state this fact 
to the British House of Commons on the 
authority of an English gentleman who 
personally assured me, that he himself wit. 
nessed it from a window which overlooked 
the scene of the tragedy. It has been as- 
serted frequently, here and elsewhere, that 
the prisons of the Papal States are full of 
political prisoners. Well, what is the fact? 
In the month of October, 1858, there were 
in the whole of the Papal States but seventy- 
two persons confined for, or charged with, 
purely political offences. Another fact is 
worthy of note—that the Pope’s Govern- 
ment has never executed a single person 
for a political offence; those who have suf- 
fered death were those who had joined 
with political offences crimes which are 
punished with death by every civilized Go- 
vernment in the world. I assert that the 
Pope’s Government has never taken the 
life of a human being for a mere political 
offence. I said that the Government of 
the Pope had devoted its energies to the 
development of the material resources of 
the country. Before the late unhappy war 
commenced, the condition of that country 
was one of progress. I assert that which 
is susceptible of proof. The shipping of 
the States had greatly increased—that is 
the tonnage of vessels belonging to the 
people of the States; commerce was being 
steadily developed ; manufactures were on 
the increase, and had sprung up in places 
where I thought manufactures would searce- 
ly have existed; and as to the finances, not 
only had all the debts of the Revolution 
been paid off, but in 1858 there was that 
which I wished the Chancellor had, when 
he made his statement a few nights since 
~—a balance in the Exchequer. It was a 
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small balance, it is true, but it was the 
first which was obtained for nearly thirty 
years, in consequence of frequent revolu- 
tions—revolutions too often encouraged by 
the English Whigs. Then, as to educa- 
tion, what is the fact? Education is pro- 
gressing, not only in Rome, but in all the 
provinces; and one of the most anxious 
eares of the Holy Father is, to procure a 
sound moral education for the humbler 
classes. In October last, there were 23,000 
scholars receiving a free education in the 
city of Rome. What would the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Baines) say to that ? 
In the night schools, many of which have 
been established by Pius IX., there are 
over 2,000 pupils; and when I visited 
those schools in October and November 
last, I found some of the highest person- 
ages of the Papal Court engaged in teach- 
ing the children of the very humblest por- 
tion of the population. Nothing can exceed 
the zeal of the Holy Father in promoting 
education throughout his States. As to 
other material improvements—the roads 
and highways have been added to and im- 
proved ; railways have been encouraged ; 
and there were at the close of last year, 
614 miles of telegraphic communication 
established in the country—which is more, 
perhaps, than can be said of Ireland at this 
moment, though it is part of the British 
dominions. I1 say, Sir, hon. Gentlemen 
should take facts like those into their con- 
sideration, and pause before they, by en- 
couragements to revolution, paralyse the 
hands of the Papal Government, and thus 
impede the progress of material reforms. 
Let the House take another fact, which is 
not uninteresting. The entire cost of de- 
fraying the expenses of the Pope, the Car- 
dinals, the Foreign Ambassadors, the whole 
Papal Court, and of the Civil List, as well 
as of the Royal Palaces and Museums, is 
only £120,000 a year; and yet if the Pope 
or the Cardinals, or the clergy generally, 
have a farthing to spare, after defraying 
their ordinary expenses, the surplus is de- 
voted in some useful and charitable purpose 
—in establishing a school, an asylum, or 
an hospital—or in some way in which good 
can be done, and human misery alleviated. 
Much has been said of the administration 
of affairs by the priesthood ; but in many 
instances in which laymen have been sent 
as governors into the provinces, the people 
have petitioned and clamoured for their 
recall, and have demanded ecclesiastics in 
their place. Why is this? The layman, 
perhaps, has a wife and family, and, there- 
Mr, Maguire 
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fore, is influenced by selfish and worldly 
interests ; but the clerical governor has no 
family to divide his cares with his people, 
and generally it is a matter of pride in an 
ecclesiastic to connect his name with some 
useful public work or with some noble in- 
stitution. The noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government asserts that the Pope’s 
Government is the worst in the world. 
That I emphatically deny. I do not at- 
tempt to say that the Pope’s Government 
is infallible ; I do not say, nor do I think, 
that it is the best Government in the world 
—but I do say that it is a Government 
which is steadily progressing, while strug- 
gling with the greatest difficulties—diffi- 
culties which we should not aggravate by 
our meddling and interference. That it is 
not what the noble Viscount asserts it to 
be—‘‘ the worst Government in the world” 
—there is evidence to prove. I refer the 
noble Lord, and I refer hon. Gentlemen, to 
the despatch of Count de Rayneval, the 
French Ambassador at Rome; in which 
despatch the real state of the case is given, 
and the merits as well as the defects of the 
Papal Government are fairly set forth. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been, 
just now, relying on the authority of official 
documents, and quoting them as conclusive 
in support of his views. Now, the despatch 
of Count de Rayneval was written with all 
the responsibility which could attach to the 
position of an Ambassador, representing 
his Government in another country ; and I 
appeal to that document against the ca- 
lumnious assertions of the noble Lord, As 
to the contemplated Conference, the less 
the British Government have to do with it 
the better. The wisest plan—especially 
after the statement of the noble Lord, who 
has expressed himself so strongly against 
the proposed scheme of an Italian federa- 
tion, which appears to be the basis of the 
peace—is for his Government not to meddle 
with the question; for, in Italy, so far 
from the two noble Lords being regarded 
as the friends of freedom, they are con- 
sidered—and I think justly so—as the 
greatest opponents of free institutions and 
rational progress. They have already done 
their best to stir up an incendiary spirit in 
that country ; and the result of their in- 
terference has ever been this, that they 
have rendered moderate reforms impossible. 
I desire to see real freedom and reform in 
Italy. Yes, but that cannot be obtained 
by violent revolution ; and the worst of all 
modes of obtaining it is, by inciting the in- 
cendiary and the assassin. The noble Lord 
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at the head of the Government has commit- 
ted himself, not only against the programme 
of the peace, but by the marked hostility 
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ment. Therefore, any interference on the 
part of a Vabinet animated by his spirit, can 
only be attended with mischief, not good. 
I am not, however, in the least afraid of the 
noble Lord’s hostility ; for when he will 
occupy, perhaps, some niche in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the temporal power of the 
Pope will be still in existence. And let 
hon. Gentlemen who represent the feelings 
and principles of Exeter Hall, be assured 
of this, that though the Pope should be 
driven again to Gaeta—nay, to the most 
inhospitable and uncivilized portion of the 
globe—he would still be the Pope; he 
would still be the Head of the Church, 
and every Catholic heart would still loyally 
respond to his spiritual authority. The 
temporal power of the Popes has existed 
for more than a thousand years. It was 
established for wise and great purposes, 
and it has been maintained and defended 
by the greatest and wisest of States and 
Governments. The two noble Lords may 
try to destroy it; but when those noble 
Lords are forgotten, or are merged in the 
list of common-place statesmen who pan- 
dered to the prejudice or malice of the 
hour, that power will still be triumphant. 
Let Gentlemen who say that the Papal 
Government is the worst in the world, not 
take as evidence the flippant strictures of 
a French pamphleteer who has written his 
book for a certain purpose; let them 
not take the statements of the Sardinian 
newspapers, which are inspired by an 
aggressive and selfish Government; nor 
let them rely on the descriptions given by 
those English Protestants, who not only 
go to Rome to sneer at and ridicule every- 
thing they see, but do their utmost to dis- 
seminate discontent and disaffection—but 
let them inquire of those who know the 
real facts of the case and are competent to 
speak in an impartial spirit. As to the 
late war, I have but one remark to make. 
I have no respect whatever for the motives 
by which Sardinia was actuated in pro- 
voking it; she affected to listen to the 
cries of suffering nationalities ; but this 
was a miserable pretence, her only real 
motive being to snatch away a slice from 
the territory of another Power. Anything 
more dishonest or flagitious is not to be 
found in history ; and I believe the Em- 
peror of the French has good reason to 
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|importunities of Sardinia. However that 
‘may be, let the matter be settled between 
ithem; for the less the English Govern- 
ment meddle with the difficulty, the better 
for them and for Italy. Any interference 
in the spirit of the noble Lords will only 
complicate that difficulty ; and instead of 
peace and order being the result of their 
interference, there will be discord, and re- 
volution, and worse confusion than before. 
It will also increase the Italian hatred of 
Englishmen, the consequence of many a 
bitter disappointment. And already in 
Italy, the name of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London is tho- 
roughly detested, and that of the noble 
Viscount the Member for Tiverton is 
utterly abhorred. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would excuse 
him if he reverted again to the charge 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
against his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Whiteside), of making a charge with- 
out any foundation against the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. He wished to 
show the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
if he had read the blue-book a little more 
attentively he would have found that it 
completely substantiated the charge. Now, 
the charge was that the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, in May, 1848, when 
he was Foreign Minister, had an opportu- 
nity of securing for Lombardy her own in- 
dependence, either separately, or in alliance 
with Piedmont, as she thought fit, but that 
he would not accept that proposition, and 
that the consequence was a bloody war of 
three or four months, which ended in Lom. 
bardy getting less favourable terms than 
she would otherwise have obtained. The 
noble Lord was for driving Austria com- 
pletely out of Lombardy, and he never 
availed himself of the clever expedients and 
suggestions which the Chancellor of the 
)Exchequer had mentioned. [** Read.”’] 
Well, on the 3d of June, 1848, the noble 
Lord wrote saying that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be unwilling to enter into 
any negotiation which in their opinion 
afforded no prospect of success. The noble 
Lord added that the Government would 
not withhold their assent from an arrange- 
ment which, being framed on the principle 
stated in the memorandum of Baron Hum. 
melauer, of the 24th of May, in reference 
‘to Lombardy, should also include such a 
| portion of the Venetian territory as should 
be agreed upon between the respective par- 
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ties. Therefore the noble Lord rejected the 
proposition for the independence of Lom- 
bardy, unless Venetia was thrown into the 
bargain. On the 12th of July and on the 
17th, he again held the same language, 
never once questioning. the full powers of 
Baron Hummelauer. After the celebrated 
Radetzky, by his successful movements, 
began to menace the frontiers of Sardinia, 
the noble Lord sat him down to write 
another despatch. On the 7th of August 
he wrote to the Marquess of Normanby, 
and, after expressing the anxiety of Her 
Majesty’s Government to employ their good 
offices in bringing about a satisfactory and 
honourable peace, suggested that a perma- 
nent arrangement should be proposed be- 
tween the two parties in conformity with 
the plan stated in the memorandum of 
Baron Hummelauer of the 24th of May. 
Now, this clearly showed that the charge 
made by his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside) was entirely sustained by 
the documents to which he had referred, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
failed to meet the arguments of his right 
hon. Friend, although the noble Lord had 
probably ‘‘crammed” him for the occa- 
sion. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: My noble 
Friend who has just spoken seems to think 
he has diminished the force of the argument 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but the fact is that what 
my right hon. Friend urged remains just 
in the same position as it stood before. 
The proposition of the Austrian Govern- 
ment was stated on the 23rd of May. The 
proposition of Baron Hummelauer was 
stated on the 24th of May; and at a sub- 
sequent date, according to the document 
which the noble Lord has read, my noble 
Friend refers to that memorandum as Baron 
Hummelauer’s memorandum. That is in 
exact conformity and strict consistency 
with what my right hon. Friend has said. 
The noble Lord does not see that the first 
question is, what was the proposition that 
was made? Was it the proposition of the 
Austrian Government, or was it a proposi- 
tion of Baron Hummelauer which he had 
taken upon him to make? There can be 
no doubt that it was the proposition of 
Baron Hummelauer, made here in London 
tothe British Government. But it is quite 
another question whether or not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of that day ought at 
once to have accepted that proposition. 
We had nothing to do with the contest then 
going on. The people of Venice had risen 
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against Austria, and were in possession of 
Cieir own cap'tal. The question was whe- 
ther we, being speciators of the contest, 
snould say to the King of Sardinia, ‘‘ Here 
is so good a bargain to you in getting Lom- 
bardy that we th*nk the people of Venice 
should be abandoned and given up at once 
to the mercy of the army of Austria.” 
What would have been said of us if we had 
adopted that course? I think, however, 
that my noble Frie 1d wes pefce ly justified 
in making such a p op« i ‘on n orths after- 
wards, when the tide of success had turned; 
but to have said to the people of Venice in 
the first instance, ‘‘ You who have gained 
your liberties, you who are in possession of 
your independence, should be placed by 
England at the merey of Austria,” would 
have justly exposed us to the charge of 
deserting a gallant people and leaving them 
without a chance of maintaining their free- 
dom. Having troubled the House with a 
statement in the early part of the evening, 
I do not wish to enter into the discussion 
that has ensued ; and indeed the right hon. 
Gentleman who followed me and the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin University 
have been answered in so complete a manner 
that there is very little, if anything, left 
for me to say. I must make a few obser- 
vations, however, in reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) because 
he has thought fit to coamect my noble 
Friend and myself in a wav to which I do 
not think we should at all object with the 
mission of Lord Minto. But he has repre- 
sented Lord Minto as having endeavoured 
to inflame the passions of the extreme re- 
volutionary party in Italy, and enabled them 
to overcome the constitutional party. The 
fact was precisely the reverse. My noble 
Friend gave Lord Minto a mission to Ita'y 
with the view of preveuting a revolutionary 
movement, with the view of inducing, on 
the one side, the Governments to make 
wholesome and temperate reforms, and of 
persuading, on the other, those who were 
the leaders of the Liberal party at that 
time to be satisfied with such reforms as 
could be obtained, and to restrain the violent 
and extreme men who were pushing on to 
revolution. Not only was that his mission, 
but my belief is that he would have sue- 
ceeded had it not been for the revolution in 
France in February, 1848, which totally 
changed the whole face of things, and gave 
the Republicans throughout Europe an im- 
pulse and a strength which it was impossi- 
ble for the Governments of Italy to resist. 
Lord Minto did not even counsel at Rome 
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that there should be a representative assem- | thing with respect either to this country 
bly. He thought that was going too far or to Italy. I said that a representative 
at the time, and believed that the proceed- | government had been tried in Rome and 
ings of such a body would not be conducted | failed. 

with moderation. The person who gave a} Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: But the hon. 
constitution, who set on foot a represen-| Gentleman must be aware that in Rome 
tative assembly at that moment, was the and the Papal States, foreign troops have 
— o — It “0 pear - N yore ee for vs a ee the 
to Lord Minto, who could not but agree| What is happening at’ the present. mo- 
with him, ‘‘ His Majesty has destroyed our ment? The military pressure having been 
whole chance here ; the revolutionists at removed, the people are forming Govern- 
Naples will carry everything before them, | ments for themselves. They would have 
and it will be impossible to withstand the | done so ten years ago, if it had not been 
torrent at Rome.’’ That was true, no for the Austrian troops garrisoned in their 
doubt ; but it was, in the first place, the | towns. But the hon. and learned Mem- 
constitution of the King of Naples, and, in | ber for Dublin University has said, that if 
the next, the French revolution, which my advice were taken it would renew the 
gave irresistible strength to the. violent | war. 
party, brought about the murder of Count; Mr. WHITESIDE: I said it might re- 
Rossi, and afterwards led to so much evil ; new the war. 

in Italy. Ido not know how it happens, | Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: It might ; 
but the hon. Member for Dungarvan seems | but does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to have got two different political creeds. | consider what is the present state of some 
Following the example of the extreme | of those countries which are affected by 
Tories all over Europe, he confounds mo- | the treaty ? My opinion, stated at the be- 
derate reformers with the friends of anarchy | ginning of last Session, stated frequently 
and the instigators of revolution. He does | since, and as often by my noble Friend as 


Foreign Affairs. 


| 


not seem to be able to conceive that it is | myself, is, that the people of Italy ought to 
possible to have representative Govern- | be left to form governments for themselves. 


ments and moderation at the same time. I am, for my own part, willing, if that were 
Upon the present occasion he has made done, to give them no advice whatever, but 
himself the exponent of Roman opinion, | to leave them to act just as they please. 
and he thinks that the conduct of the Papal | They might fall into errors ; in some in- 


Government has been most exemplary. 
Let me put the test which my noble Friend 
has already applied. If the Papal Govern- 
ment is such an excellent Government, 
why is it necessary that there should 
always be a French garrison at Rome ? 
If the Government of Bologna is so 
good, why should Austrian troops always 
be quartered in that city ? Is the presence 
of foreign soldiers a test of good govern- 


ment? Are we to believe that the benevo- | 


lent views of the Papal Government ecan- 
not be made conspicuous, that nobody 
could understand its merits, unless you 
have foreign troops to force it down tie 
throats of the people over whom it rules ? 
If the hon. Member carried the doctrines 
of Toryism to a greater extreme than any 
other Gentleman in this House, I should 
not be surprised at his maintaining that 
proposition ; but when we come to domestic 
affairs, to matters relating to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, we do not hear him 
say that representative institutions and a 
free press are revolution. 


Mr. MAGUIRE: I never said any such 


| stances, perhaps, there might be popular 
outrages; but I believe, that if the people 
of Italy were left to themselves, they 
would, in no very long time, form sound 
popular institutions, and order would be as 
|easily kept there as in any of the other 
| civilized countries of Europe. I do not 
wish to give advice, but when we find 
foreign Governments interfering, when we 
hear it said on the one side, that if the 
foreign troops were withdrawn, there would 
be universal massacre and pillage, it is per- 
fectly fair that we should give advice on 
the other. In my opinion, a renewal of the 
war is more likely to proceed from the 
marching of foreign troops into Bologna 
and Florence than from allowing the people 
to follow their own views and to carry into 
effect institutions of their own selection. I 
believe the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must himself be of opinion that the Italian 
people would be better able to form good 
governments for themselves than either 
Franee or Austria. Let me observe, be- 
fore I sit down, that for ten years past 
people have been saying, that if the foreign 
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would immediately be murder and robbery, 
that not a single priest would escape, that 
order would be entirely subverted, and the 
multitude, without regard to property or 
authority, would sweep everything before 
them. Well, there has been a revolution 
at Bologna; the foreign troops have been 
withdrawn; the Papal Government has 
been overthrown, and yet I have not heard 
of any act of violence or spoliation. At 
Florence there has been a complete revolu- 
tion; the Grand Duke went away, abdicat- 
ing his functions; yet, I ask, what dis- 
order, what pillage, what massacre, has 
taken place either there or in any of the 
other towns of Tuscany ? I say, then, that 
as the King of Sardinia has carried on for 
many years a Government which we were 
all delighted to see—a Government found- 
ed upon free institutions, liberty of wor- 
ship, and freedom of the press—so I 
have the utmost confidence that the other 
States of Italy, if left to themselves, would 
prove equally capable of enjoying constitu- 
tional liberties, and that their proceedings 
would lead to no renewal of the war which 
has just been brought to a termination. 

Lorp LOVAINE reminded the noble 
Lord that when our Government submitted 
its proposition for a peace in 1848 the 
town of Venice was still in open rebellion, 
and seemed likely to maintain its indepen- 
dence for a long time. Yet at that moment 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
proposed to give up, not only Venetia, 
but the city of Venice to Austria. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: What the 
noble Lord says is quite true; but I believe 
when Lombardy fell into the possession of 
Austria there was no chance of Venice 
being able to withstand the Austrian army. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he had been 
alluded to as a representative of Exeter 
Hall ; but he hoped that he should never 
shrink from expressing his opinions; and 
he asked the hon. Member for Dundalk 
whether he had not more respect for a man 
who candidly expressed his opinion than for 
those who concealed them ? He was glad 
to hear that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Maguire) had given up the in- 
fallibility of the Papal Government. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he had spoken of 
the temporal Government of the Pope. 

Mr. KINNAIRD accepted the correc- 
tion. The temporal Government of the 
Pope. The noble Lord had alluded to the 
Holy Father. He did not explain the acts 
of the Holy Father at Perugia. He would 


Lord John Russell 
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troops were withdrawn from Bologna, there | like to ask the noble Lord to explain the 
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painful circumstances that had taken place 
there. It had been urged that the Holy 
Father escaped from Rome, not in the 
character of a footman, but of a simple 
clergyman. Now, it certainly was the im- 
pression on the public mind that the Holy 
Father escaped as a footman. Then his 
hon. Friend had not sufficiently explained 
the facts with regard to Naples, and the 
imprisonment of the vast number of in- 
dividuals, which he (Mr. Kinnaird) thought 
did not redound to the credit of the Italian 
Government. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, it would be con- 
venient to the House to know what was 
the probable course of public business. 
He understood that on Monday the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Elcho) would bring 
forward his Motion on the subject of Italy, 
which had been the subject of the debate 
so unexpectedly raised that night. A 
Notice had also been given for Monday 
night with regard to the Indian budget. 
He thought the subject of Italy had not 
been sufficiently discussed, and that the 
opinion of the House should be taken on 
it ; and, if so, delay could not be too much 
deprecated. Of course, much would de- 
pend on the opinion of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. If there was 
to be a discussion on the probable Congress 
on the affairs of Italy he thought it ought 
to be brought forward on Monday ; and in 
that case the Indian budget might be post- 
poned. He thought the House should know 
what the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government proposed on the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON could not, of 
course, answer for his noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho), who was not now in his place ; but 
the Government proposed to take the In. 
come-tax Bill in Committee to-morrow, and 
the Secretary of State for India hoped 
that the noble Lord would not stand in his 
way on Monday. [‘*Oh!’”] The Orders 
of the Day had precedence on Monday, 
and it was very important that the Indian 
financial statement should be made at once. 

Mr. DISRAELI was afraid that he had 
not made his meaning sufficiently clear. 
Of course it was in the power of the Go- 
vernment to adhere to that arrangement; 
but he thought he did not misinterpret the 
opinion of the House when he said that a 
discussion ought to take place on the Mo- 
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tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire. Now, if there was to be 
a discussion on that question, it would be 
convenient that it should take place on 
Monday ; but then there ought to be a dis- 
tinct understanding. The House ought 
not to be left in doubt whether or not it 
would be called upon for an opinion on that 
subject. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he had been in- 
formed by the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
that it was his intention to bring forward 
his Motion on going into Committee of 
Supply. The Motion for Supply must be 
made on the question of Indian finance, 
and therefore Lord Elcho could bring for- 
ward his Motion in spite of the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. AtpERMAN SALOMANS said, there 
was a general understanding in the City 
that the statement respecting Indian 
finance was to be made on Monday next, 
and he trusted that it would not be post- 
poned. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD believed that 
great anxiety prevailed in the House and 
in the city with regard to the Indian bud- 
get, and that much disappointment would 
be ceeasioned if it were not brought for- 
ward, according to arrangement, next Mon- 
day. 

- ELCHO said, he had not heard 
the discussion which had taken place, but 
he was certainly very anxious to bring the 
subject of his Motion under the considera- 
tion of the House, and more particularly 
after what had taken place ; for it seemed 
to him very desirable that there should be 
some expression of opinion as to the policy 
of joining in a Conference. He was very 
anxious England should keep aloof from 
any Congress ; but of course as to the time 
of bringing this question forward, he was 
in the hands of the Government, and would 
submit it when it was most convenient to 
them to do so. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘ That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Mr. HENLEY moved that it be read a 
third time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 

Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 101 ; Noes 
61: Majority 40. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE, having moved that 
the House resolve itself into Committee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Several hon. Members objected to pro- 
ceeding at that late hour; and 

Sr EDWARD GROGAN moved, 
**That the House do now adjourn.” 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided: —Ayes 63 ; Noes 
91: Majority 28. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” and, by 
leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE moved that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 60 ; 
Noes 85: Majority 25. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR appealed to 
the hon. Member for Tavistock (Sir John 
Trelawny) not to proceed further with the 
Bill, it being now two o’clock. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY agreed to the 
Chairman reporting progress, on the under- 
standing that no opposition would be offered 
to his proceeding with the Bill to-morrow. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress, 


House adjourned at a — after 
wo o'clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, July 29, 1859. 
Minutes]. Pusiic Birts.—1* Railway Companies 
Arbitration ; Imprisonment for Small Debts ; 
Municipal Corporations. 


2* Pawnbrokers. 
3* Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000). 


THE CHURCH RATES BILL. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Marquess er SALISBURY said, 
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that their Lordships had a few days ago| which was about to report to the House, 
appointed a Committee to examine the) their Lordships would remember that its 
Question of Church Rates, That Com- | appointment was assented to by his noble 
mittee had taken some important evidence, | Friend the President of the Council, on 
but there was a great deal more yet to the distinct understanding that it was to 
come. Ie observed that there was aj be no bar to Legislation in the present 
Church-rate Bill in the other House which | Session, in the event of a Bill coming up 
had passed through several of its stages, from the other House on the subject. 

and it was very desirable that their Lord- | Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH said, 
ships should know what course the Govern- | that that might be so; but at the same 
ment intended to take on that Bill. He|time he should appeal to the noble Lords 
could hardly think that at this late period | opposite that the circumstance of a Com- 
of the Session it was the intention of the | mittee having been appointed to inquire 
Government to proceed with a Bill of such | into so important a subject ought to be con- 
importance ; while, too, their Lordships’ | sidered by the House as imposing upon it 
Committee was still sitting and taking evi- | the duty of giving effect to such appoint- 


dence on the subject to which it referred. 

Tue Duke or MARLBOROUGH said, 
that the Committee which had been ap- 
pointed by their Lordships’ House to in- 
quire into the subject of church rates had 
received a very large amount of valuable 
and important information of a character 
which had not before been tendered upon 
this subject. That evidence would shortly 
be ready to be reported to their Lordships’ 
House. He held it tobe of the greatest 
importance that their Lordships and the 
public at large should have the opportunity 
of seeing and considering that evidence be- 
fore the general question was brought on 
for decision. Te would therefore earnestly 
support the appeal of the noble Marquess ; 
and he trusted that the Government would 
not at this late period of the Session pro- 
ceed with the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE begged 
to remind his noble Friends that the Bill 
in question was not a Government measure. 
It was in the hands of an independent Mem- 
ber of the other House of Parliament, and 
if it should come up to that House he sup- 


posed it would be entrusted to some noble | 


Lord not a Member of the Government. 
Under these circumstances and in the ab- 
sence of his noble Friend, the President of 
the Council, it was impossible that he could 
give any assurance as to the course, if any, 
which thn Government might take respect- 
ing it. Much would depend on the period 


at which it came up from the other Louse. | 


At the same time, there was every ap- 
pearance of its coming up at so late a pe- 
riod of the Session that he did not hesitate 
to say a Bill of such importance ought not 
to be pressed on the House within a week 
or ten days of the close of the Session, 
when it would be impossible for the House 
to give it a careful consideration. With 
respect to the Committee on Church-rates, 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


,ment by delaying legislation on the subject 
‘until they had heard the report of that 
| Committee and the evidence upon which it 
was founded. 

Tue Duke or NEWCASTLE repeated, 
| the Bill in question had not been introdueed 
into the House of Commons as a Govern- 
ment measure, and therefore he could give 
no assurance as to the course which would 
be pursued. 


LITURGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.—PETITION. 

Lorp EBURY presented a Petition from 
the clergy of the Church of England, for a 
| Revision of the Liturgy of the Church of 
| England. His Lordship said that the pe- 
titioners prayed the Huuse to address the 
Queen to appoint a Commission to revise 
the Liturgy, a subject which he maintain- 
ed was regarded by all the thinking por- 
tion of the national Church as of para- 
mount importance; and he fancied their 
Lordships would be disposed to attach 
greater weight to the petition from the 
fact that it was signed, not by the laity, 
but by upwards of 500 clergymen of 
the Church of England. The petition, of 
which he had caused copies to be sent to 
every Member of their Lordships’ House, 
had been already presented to the House of 
Commons, and he commended it to their most 
serious attention, containing as it did a 
comprehensive and compendious statement 
of almost all the alterations which were 
desired by any party in the Established 
Church, although the alterations in question 
might not be desired in their entirety by 
each of those parties, He thought that 
the opinions embodied in that document 
were those entertained by the majority of 
the thinking laymen of the Church of 
England, and also of a very respectable 
body of the clergy; in proof of which 
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he might mention that a petition of a|sure there was no man less inclined to mis- 
similar character had received 10,000 lead their Lordships on this question than 
signatures of the laity in one town alone, his noble Friend (Lord Ebury), nor was 
and had been presented to the Queen. He | there any man who had more at heart the 
very much regretted that the leaders of the | best interests of the Church of England. 
Church should have thought proper to give | But their Lordships had been led to believe 
a complete and emphatic denial to his pro-| that what the noble Lord desired was 
posal; and he was desirous of stating that, | simply to shorten the services of the Church, 
owing to the various interruptions which | and that he represented that portion of what 
had taken place in the course of the pre-|he (Lord Ebury) called the enlightened 
sent Session, it was not his intention to | laity who were desirous to attain this ob- 
bring forward the measure to accomplish | ject. He was ready to admit that this was 
the object set forth in the petition during | an object which a great body of the laity, 
the present year. That such an Amend-| both enlightened and unenlightened, de- 
ment, however, would be desirable, was | sired; but he did not think that the right 
rendered manifest by the fact that the | way to shorten the services was to take the 
Committees appointed by both Houses of | course which the petitioners desired. There 
Convocation in the year 1854 had recom- | was a danger of mixing up two very dif- 
mended considerable changes, one-fourth ferent questions in cornection with this 
of which could not be carried out without | subject. Whether the services should be 
an alteration of the Act of Uniformity. shortened was one question—whether the 
Not one statement that he had put for- doctrines embodied in the services should 


ward when addressing their Lordships in 
May last had been controverted, and not a 
single argument had been answered ; and 
he therefore deeply regretted that Convo- 
cation within the present year should have 
felt it their duty to propose an Address 
to Her Majesty praying that no alteration 
whatever might be made in the Prayer 
Book. The enly hope therefore of those 
who were desirous of revision lay, there- 
fore, in the Houses vf Parliament to 
obtain for them the improvement which 
they desired. In conclusion the noble Lord 
expressed his determination to bring for- 
ward this subject at as early a period in 
the next Session as the convenience of 
their Lordships would permit. 

Tue ArcupisHop or CANTERBURY 
said, that the speech of the noble Lord 
might seem to require some answer, but 


as the noble Lord did not appear desirous | 


to promote discussion on that occasion, 


he (the Archbishop of Canterbury) would | 


merely say that he thought that many of 
the Members of the right rev. Bench had 
given sufficient reasons why some of the 


changes advocated by the noble Lord should | 


not take place. He felt obliged to the 
noble Lord for having given notice of the 
course he intended to pursue next Session. 
It was impossible for. the Bishops to be 
absent from their dioceses at the present 
time ; but when the noble Lord’s Motion 


should come on for consideration he and, 


his right rev. Brethren would be ready to 
enter fully into a discussion of so much 
importance. 


Tue Bisnor or LONDON ssid, he was’ 


be altered was another. For instance, the 
| petitioners proposed as one way of shorten- 
ing the services to leave out the Athanasian 
| Creed; another way of shortening it was 
| to leave out the observances for the saints’ 
days ; another to leave out those passages 
‘in the Absolution that had given rise to 
'so much discussion ; while another mode 
| was to alter the baptismal and confirma- 
|tion services. Now, really, if that was a 
| specimen of the way in which the Church 
| services were to be abbreviated ; if a pro- 
_eess was to be followed in which questions 
‘of doctrine were mixed up with abbrevia- 
tion, he put it to the noble Lord whe- 
ther such abbreviation would not lead to 
‘changes which neither he nor the clergy 
jnor the intelligent laity whom he repre- 
‘sented ever contemplated? The peti- 
tioners said they wished no new doctrine 
to be introduced ; but they did not say how 
'many doctrines they wished to be left out; 
which was a very important point, for it 
was just as possible to alter the whole 
aspect of our ecclesiastical system by omis- 
sion as by addition. He very much feared 
that if abbreviation were to be followed out 
in the way suggested by the petitioners, 
the result would be that the Church of 
England would be divided into two distinct 
Churches ; whereas it was the glory of 
the Church of England at present that it 
included persons holding the variety of senti- 
ment that was sure to be found in an intelli- 
gent age in a great national Church. If, 
therefore, they did not feel their consciences 
‘hurt or foreed by expressions in the service 
those who best understood the spirit of the 
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Church of England were willing to allow | Of course, it was the bounden duty of a 
them to remain, though, as individuals, | clergyman not to take steps for such an 
they might wish to see them altered. With alteration as he had alluded to unless he 
reference to the discussions in the ]Jouse of | had some ground to believe that it was 
Convocation, his understanding of those the wish of the laity that he should do 
discussions was that there had been express- | so ; but he was confident that if the in- 
ed in the House a great desire to see the | telligent laity expressed a desire to have 
services made more elastic, but there was | the services differently divided there were 
a conviction that this should be effected | in the metropolis a great numberof churches 
without running the risk which such a pro-| in which it might very easily be done. Of 
posal as that of the noble Lord would in- | this he was certain, that the limitation of 
Soda pooet W cht tao onl taey Oc | een ton, te Googly ape amp 
3 gi ’ ? ay 
sired without any new legislation. It was | very little attended—to the Litany alone 
the opinion of the bench of Bishops that would be most acceptable to a large num- 
they had the power to authorize any clergy- | ber of persons in the metropolis. The 
man to use the Litany as a separate ser- ground, then, upon which the right rev. 
vice, and that they had the power, which Bench had always opposed the proposition 
they exercised every day, of authorizing | of the noble Lord was that they were of 
the communion also to be used as a separate | opinion that all the good at which he aimed 
service. If that were not oftener done, it | might be effected in another way, and that 
was because it was believed that the majority | the endeavour to attain it in-this manner 
of persons who attended our churches de- | would lead to evil which he himself would 
sired the service to remain as it was; | be the first to deprecate. 
but that was no reason why the services| Lorp EBURY said, the right reverend 
which he had named should not, when it Prelate was mistaken in supposing that the 
was a by any soap Mea regarded | Athanasian pony was cay by the 
= — e rypenee: an Baad ee | ae genie to be — Bons e 
who preferred doing so should have the) sired to leave out the repetitions. 1ey 
opportunity—at least in towns—of frequent- | desired further, the omission of certain 
ing those shorter services. It was noto-| words which incorrectly represented the 
rious that in some cathedrals these services, doctrines of the Church of England. He 
which the petitioners represented as indis- | wished it to be understood that, though he 
solubly united together by Act of Parlia- | had presented the petition, he did not take 
ment, had, from time immemorial, been se- | upon himself to endorse all the statements 
parated. In the case of the Chapel Royal, |in it. What the petitioners prayed was, 
for example, the services remained united, | not that the alterations suggested should 
because no intimation had been given by | be made, but that a Royal Commission 
the congregation that there was any wish should be isssed to inquire whether they 
po their separation ; and there was no| were proper to be made or not. Several of 
other reason why he, as Dean of the Chapel | the alterations prayed for had already been 
re oad —— not foxes ag . Her = — in — greg Fe pee herpes , 
jesty to authorize that to be done in the HE EARL OF complaine a 
Chapel of St. James’s, which there was | the questions of abbreviation and altera- 
no impropriety in stating was done in Her | tion had been a good deal mixed up to- 
Majesty’s private chapel—namely, to have | gether; and that those who desired altera- 
the morning service read at an early hour, | tion had advanced their views under the 
the Litany and Communion to form a sepa-| pretence that they only sought for abbre- 
rate service by themselves, and the afternoon | viation. These petitioners, for instance, de- 
poet cg = —. 9 ws poy en a anne yr ee 
real difficulty the Bishops had to deal with | of no new doctrine, but at the same time 
was, that they did not feel confident they | they proposed to banish the Athanasian 
could carry with them the wishes of a ma-! Creed, to omit passages from the Burial 
jority in the congregations of the various service, to clear the Absolution service from 
churches for these changes. A great deal|the appearance of giving absolution by 
of the time of himself and other tight rev. | priestly authority, to remove the sponsorial 
Prelates was taken up by complaints from | element from the baptismal service, and to 
churchwardens sgainst clergymen who de- amend the service of confirmation and the 
parted in the slightest degree from the |eatechism so as to make them accord with 
common manner of celebrating the services. | these alterations. These omissions would 
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roduce as great a departure from the 
standard of primitive truth as might the 
introduction of entirely new doctrines. If 
a reformation, or rather a revolution, was 
intended, let that be stated at once, and 
not be disguised under the expression that 
no change of doctrine was intended. 

Viscount DUNGANNON concurred 
in all that had fallen from the noble 
Earl, and expressed his astonishment that 
any objection should be raised to our most 
beautiful and impressive Burial service. 
He looked with great apprehension on any 
attempt such as that proposed by the noble 
Lord opposite, and he much questioned his 
assertion that a large portion of the laity 
were in favour of a revision of the Liturgy, 
At any rate, any question of the kind 
might be safely left in the hands of the 
bishops and clergy, who were the proper 
persons to recommend any changes which 
might be necessary. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he thought 
that House a most unfit assembly to dis- 
cuss questions of a theological character. 
No doubt there were many parts of the 
Liturgy which might be amended, or at 
least shortened ; but matters of this kind 
were better left in the hands of the right rev. 
Bench, who had already power under the 


Crown to do anything which was necessary. 
With regard to the removal of the Athana- 
sian Creed, he had no opinion of his own 
to offer, but he might remind their Lord- 
ships that it was related by Dr. Paley that 
he was once at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, when that Creed was read in the pre- 


sence of George III. When it was com- 
menced His Majesty did not make the 
usual responses, and the clergyman, think- 
ing this was from inadvertence, began 
again, whereupon the King shut his book, 
and, as Dr, Paley said, “left him to go 
on with his ‘ Whosoever,’ by himself.” 
George III., therefore, as well as Dr. Pa- 
ley—one of the most useful champions of 
the Church—did not look upon this Creed 
as fit to be retained—he meant in respect 
of the condemnatory words. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE said, 
he was not ready to admit that the laity 
ought to be excluded altogether from the 
considerations of questions of this char- 
acter, but he thought the initiative ought 
to be left in the hands of the bishops and 
clergy, and not taken by either House of 
the Legislature. Constituted as the right 
rev. Bench was at present, it represented 
all the various opinions of the Church, and 
if they were of opinion, aa it appeared they 
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were — together with an enormous pro- 
portion of the clergy — that it would be 
dangerous to adopt a proposition of this 
sort, their opinion ought to be deferred to. 
He hoped that before the noble Lord ful- 
filled his intention of bringing forward this 
subject next Session, he would be ready 
to state what it was that he proposed to 
do, since he had stated that at present he 
was not prepared to endorse the whole 
prayer of the petition. 

After a few words from Lord Exury in 
reply, 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 

House adjourned at a Quarter before 


Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter before Four o’clock. 


errno 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 29, 1859. 


Minutes. ] Pustic Brrrs.—1° Sale of Gas ; Turn- 
pike Trusts Arrangements; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance ; Customs; Court of Probate, d&c., 
(Acquisition of Site) (No. 2); Sessional Divi- 
sions, 

3° Local Government Supplemental; Militia Bal- 
lots Suspension ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) ; 
Dwellings for Labouring Classes (Ireland). 


INCOME TAX, &. BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. PIGOTT said, he had given notice 
of an Amendment to reduce the amount of 
increase in the tax from 4d. to 2d. in the 
pound, but he then rose to state that it was 
not his intention to bring forward the Mo- 
tion. Having regard to the late period of 
the Session, and the advice of many of his 
friends, he should allow the Bill to pass 
through Committee, as it was certain that 
early next Session the whole of this im- 
portant subject must be considered by Par- 
liament. He hoped that there was no in- 
tention on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to make this tax a permanent 
Source of revenue, and, remembering what 
that right hon. Gentleman had stated upon 
former occasions, such an intention could 
hardly be believed to exist. In 1853 the 
right hon. Gentleman, as a Member of the 
then existing Government, said :— 

“The general views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to the income tax ure that it is 
an engine of gigantic power for great national 
purposes ; but, at the same time, there are cir- 
cumstances attending its operation which make it 
difficult, and perhaps impossible—at any rate, in 
our opinion, not desirable to maintain it as a por- 
tion of the permanent and ordinary finances of the 
country. The public feeling of its inequality is a 
fact most important in itself, The inquisition it 
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entails is a most serious disadvantage, and the 
frauds to which it leads are an evil which it is 
not possible to characterize in terms too strong.” 


Income Tax, &c., 


It was to be hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
still entertained the opinions which he then 
so strongly expressed. A tax which was 
essentially a war tax ought surely to cease 
in a time of profound peace. The dread 
of a French invasion, which gave a sort of 
quasi sanction to the continuance of the 
tax, he held to be most absurd. The tax 
ought to be considered purely on its own 
merits, and he did not think it ought to be 
continued at a time when this country was 
at peace. 

Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, as 
the House had passed the Resolution upon 
which the Bill was founded, he should not 
reopen the question of the propriety of the 
proposed increase. He was inclined to 
believe that if there had been greater care 
in the expenditure of public money in 
past years, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for the proposed increase. The re- 
peated changes of Government that had 
occurred of late years had rendered it im- 
possible for them to act upon any fixed 
system. As soon as a good navy had been 
established the ships were paid off, and 
then immediately afterwards it became 
necessary to collect them together again. 


The only question which he intended to 
raise was whether in cases where there was 
no income there should nevertheless be tax- 


ation. In other words, he wished to ask 
whether in cases where there was only an 
income for one-half or three-quarters of the 
financial year, it was to be enacted that the 
full amount of tax for the whole year should 
be levied. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman exercised a sound discretion 
in not pressing his Motion on the present 
occasion. He hoped and trusted, however, 
that this tax would be reserved for time of 
war, and not be made a permanent source 
of the income of the country. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to one or two cases of hardships, 
which had come under his own notice as a 
Commissioner, in order that he might con- 
sider whether he could not frame some 
provision to deal with them in future. In 
one case a small tradesman returned his 
property at £80 per annum, which was not 
sufficient to render him liable to the income- 
tax ; but his wife was possessed of a sepa- 
rate income of £40 a year, which was 


vested in trustees for her sole benefit. The 


Mr. Pigott 
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surveyor added the wife’s income to that 
of the husband, and required payment of 
the tax upon the whole. The man ap. 
pealed, and he (Mr. Spooner), as a com- 
missioner, allowed the appeal, as he did 
not think the husband should be made 
liable upon an income over which he had 
no more control than a stranger. He had 
been however since informed by high finan- 
cial authority that he was wrong, and that 
there was a clause in the existing Act 
which justified the surveyor in reckoning 
the two incomes as one for the purpose of 
taxation. In another class of cases in- 
justice was done because there was in- 
equality. There were certain men em- 
ployed by railway companies called firemen, 
who required for the performance of their 
night duties a particular dress. Some 
companies furnished their firemen with 
those dresses, but others required their 
men to procure them, and then-vepaid the 
cost. In the latter cases the surveyors 
had considered the allowance for the dress, 
which was absolutely necessary for the per- 
formance of their duties, as a portion of 
their income, and levied the tax accordingly. 
That was a view in which he (Mr. Spooner) 
did not concur, and in calling the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
subject he suggested that clauses might be 
introduced into the present Bill which would 
remedy the injustice. 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked that he had 
not been at all surprised to find that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
always been a strong opponent of the in- 
come tax, should have had recourse to an 
increase of that tax as a means of meeting 
a deficiency. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been equally unfortunate on former oc- 
easions. A few years since the right hon. 
Gentleman was a member of a Government 
which attempted to carry on a great war 
with a peace establishment. Every one 
was aware of the unhappy consequences 
that ensued from that attempt, for the sub- 
sequent great amount of blood shed and 
lost was attributable to the want of ener- 
getic measure; at the commencement of 
the war. The right hon. Gentleman now 
in a time of assumed peace came forward 
to impose a war tax. If, however, the 
country was to be ca'led upon to pay a war 
tax he hoped the national defences would 
be placed in such a condition as to justify 
the expenditure. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agrecd that it was the 
right—nay, even the duty and obligation 
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of hon. Members of that House to ascer- | 
tain when money was granted for the pub- | 
lie service that it was applied properly to 
that end. It was true that this was a war | 
tax; that the proposition was to increase | 
largely for a time the income tax, but the | 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last should have , 
availed himself of the proper opportunity | 
when the Estimates were before the Iouse | 
to ascertain whether the public money had 
been properly applied. It was hardly a, 
subject to be discussed upon the question ; 
of going into Committee upon the Income- 
tax Bill. He also begged to correct the 
hon. Gentleman’s recollection upon a point | 
which, being merely a matter of opinion, | 
the hon. Gentleman had stated as de-| 
cidedly as though it were a mathemati. | 
eal proposition incapable of contradiction. | 
That proposition was that the Government | 
of 1853 carried on the Russian war with a 
peace establishment, the consequence of 
which was great loss of life and the ne- 
eessity for greater subsequent exertions in 
the prosecution of the war. He did not 


know how the hon. Gentleman had been 
able to recollect such a state of things, 
but he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did not remember it; he denied it, and 
challenged proof. 


The charge was an 
attempt to carry on war with a peace es- 
tablishment, but he would confute the hon. 
Gentleman out of his own mouth. The 
hon. Member said the income tax was a 
war tax, and surely he would admit that 
doubling that tax was something like a 
war measure. That course was recom- 
mended by the Government of the day on 
account of the Russian war, and was to be 
found recorded among the proceedings of 
the fouse — a more trustworthy source of 
information than the hon. Gentleman’s re- 
collection. So far was it from being a fact 
that the Government of that day were re- 
miss in the early stages of military opera- 
tions, that their real fault was attempting 
too much and attempting it too rapidly. 
Passing, however, from that subject, and 
addressing himself to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire, he 
must say that in the case of a man having 
£80 a year income, and his wife receiving 
a separate income of £40, the husband 
was properly charged with the tax, as 
whenever that money came into the hands 
of the wife he and she in common had a 
bencficial interest in it. He could not un- 
dertake to frame any clause to relieve a 
husband in such a case, as it was impossi- 
ble for the law to draw a distinction be- 
VOL, CLY. [tiep series.] 
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tween husband and wife. The other matter 
referred to by the hon. Member—the case 
of the railway firemen who were allowed 
certain sums to procure clothing absolutely 
necessary for them in their oceupation— 
was of a different character. One of the 
objections to and difficulties attendant upon 
an income tax was that it introduced in- 
equalities in its operation, and particularly 
when it came to deal with a certain class of 
persons. The law took no cogizance of 
payments in kind, so that in the case of a 
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| highly paid servant receiving £60 or £70 


a year wages, and also board and lodging 
equivalent toanother £60 or £70, he was not 
liable to the tax. That was an unavoidable 
inequality, but he might remind the hon. 
Member that in 1853 there was for the 
first time a clause introduced into the In- 
come-tax Act to provide for extreme cases, 
and to take into account outgoings which 
were absolutely necessary to enable a per- 
son to carry on his business, Ie would, 
therefore, recommend the hon, Member to 
examine this clause and to bring the case 
of this fireman under the consideration of 
the Board of Inland Revenue. With re- 
spect to the Amendment, of which notice 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Pigott) he was glad to find 
that it was not to be pressed. No practical 
advantage could result from so doing, as it 
was impossible at present to enter fully 
upon a discussion of the vast subject of 
the income tax. The subject had assumed 
a new position since 1833, partly through 
new legislation by that House, and partly 
from the very great change in our expendi- 
ture, a great portion of which was doubt- 
less referable to tlic real necessities of the 
country, but a portion of which was un- 
doubtedly due to the difference of views 
which had prevailed in the public mind, 
and which had affected public opinion as to 
the scale of the national expenditure. The 
hon. Member for Reading had appealed to 
him as to his present opinions upon the 
subject of this tax. It was not in his 
power, either as an individual ora Minister, 
to determine the scale of expenditure of 
the country; but if the hon. Gentleman 
wished to know whether he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) retained his former 
opinion that it was undesirable to keep 
the income tax as a permanent source of 
revenue, presuming that it could at any 
time be dispensed with, he begged to say 
that he adhered to his former opinion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, one provision of 
the Bill would act very hard on the class 
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of tenant farmers ieaving their farms at 
Michaelmas. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would make some provision 
that the tax should be paid, in part at least, 
by his successor. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1, 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in reply to the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) he 
had to state that he did not intend to in- 
troduce any Amendment to meet the case 
of persons quitting their farms at Michael- 
mas. As he had before stated, the Go- 
vernment was practically and substantially 
asking Parliament to tax people at the 
rate of 4d. in the pound on their annual 
incomes for the first half of the year, and 
the man who had been in possession of the 
farm during the first six months of the year 
was the person who, according to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, should pay the additional 
tax about to be imposed. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that to put him- 
self right he wished to explain that what 
he had stated was that the Government of 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
formerly a member had attempted to carry 
on war not with peace taxation, but with 
a peace establishment—quite a different 
thing. The observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, were without weight 
upon that subject. 

Mr, HENLEY said, that in order to 
record his opinion upon the point he had 
raised, he would move as an Amendment 
that after the word ‘ respectively ”’ in the 
first clause the words ‘‘ except schedule B”’ 
be added. He should not divide upon it, 
as he knew the Government would carry 
their view. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know whether the increased tax 
was to apply to Long Annuities ceasing 
next January. Did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mean to make the tax retro- 
spective ; that the dividends paid in April 
and July should be retrospectively taxed ? 

Amendment put, and negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply to the question of tlie 
hon. Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) said, he could not imagine 
what there was in the Bill or the statement 
which he had made to Jead to the idea that 
the tax was to have a retrospective effect. 
It had nothing to do with past income, 
except in the circuitous and equivocal sense 


Mr. Henley 
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that, as the income tax took cognizance of 
an average of former years under schedule 
B, it might be said to refer back to past 
income. The House was not now diseuss.- 
ing the general principle whether annuitants 
should be taxed alike, whether terminable 
or in perpetuity. It was asked whether he 
did not seek to tax the Long Annuities 
ceasing in January next for a whole year. 
His answer was simple. The tax had 
nothing to do with the whole year—abso- 
lutely nothing. In Schedule C it had no- 
thing te do with any period, but the half- 
year which yielded the profit to the annui- 
tant on the 10th of October, and the divi- 
dend would be taxed at 8d. in the pound, 
corresponding with 4d. in the pound for 
the whole year. No doubt, it was a heavy 
tax upon the long annuitant, because the 
dividend represented in some degree a re- 
payment of capital, but there were annui- 
tants for shorter periods, life annuitants 
who might die the day after the Pill passed, 
and whose representatives would have to 
pay the 8d. upon the next dividends re- 
ceived by them. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
appeared to him that the proposal in time 
of peace to tax an annuitant for a whole 
year, although his interest would expire in 
January, was so unjust that he must take 
the sense of the Committee upon it. 


Amendment proposed,— 

“ At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
‘except always that where any dividend or inter- 
est expires on the tenth day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine, the addi- 
tional rate of four pence only on every pound of 
such dividend or interest shall be charged, collect- 
ed, and paid upon the first assessment or charge 
which shall be hereafter made; and that where 
any dividend or interest expires on the fifth day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and-sixty, 
the additional rate of four pence only on every 
pound of dividend or interest on the first assess- 
ment on the tenth of October one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-nine, and the additional rate of 
two pence only on every pound of dividend or 
interest on the second assessment on January fifth, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty.’” 


Mr. PIGOTT said, he quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet that the pressure imposed 
by the Bill upon the annuitant would be 
unfair. 

Mr. HOWES remarked that, as there 
were many unjust points connected with 
the income tax, it would be better not to 
attempt on the present occasion to remove 
merely one. 

Coronet SYKES said, that though the 
income tax bore hardly in some cases, yet, 
as the money was wanted, it must be ob- 
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tained, and the House must submit for the 
present to the income tax as it stood. 


Supply — Civil 


Question put, ‘That those words be’ 


there added.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 37; 
Noes 72: Majority 35. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
ask how much additional would have to be 
paid by persons having less than £150 a 
year, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said that persons having incomes of 
£100 to £150 a year would only be liable 
to pay 3d. in lieu of 4d., and 13d. in lieu 
of 2d. The proportion paid by this class 
would be something smaller than it had 
ever yet been. Hitherto it had been about 
two-thirds of the rate paid by those having 
£150 a year; in future it would be some- 
thing less than two-thirds. 

Clause agreed to, 

Clause 4, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that with refer- 
ence to one of the cases put by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, the mat- 
ter turned on a point of Jaw, involving an 
important principle. The husband re- 
ceived £80 a year, and his wife £40; 
but if the husband had no control whatever 
over the wife’s income, he ought not to be 
assessed to the income-tax at all. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or razr EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that he had not ventured 
to give rn opinion on the point of law, and 
had only spoken of the principle which 
ought to be adopted in legislation. Ile 
confessed that, with respect to legislation 
and liability to the tax, nothing seemed 
more reasonable than to contemplate the 
incomes of husband and wife as one income. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that, as a local 
Commissioner, he should continue to act on 
the view he had taken—that the husband 
had no control over the wife’s separate in- 
come. As there was no appeal from the 
decision of the Commissioners, it was de- 
sirable that the law should be made clear. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES observed, that if 
the husband having £80 a year, and the 
wife having £40 a year, lived together and 
enjoyed the joint income together as husband 
and wife, then the husband would be pro- 
perly assessed. If, however, the husband 
and wife were living entirely apart, and 
maintaining different establishments, then 
the husband would not be assessable on ac- 
count of the wife’s income. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 5. 
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Clause 6 (Limiting the Payment of Malt 
duties from Eighteen to Twelve weeks). 

Mr. BEALE said, he would suggest that 
that this duty should be made payable as 
soon as levied, the same as other daties. 
He would reduce the existing arrears by 
requiring payment of them by instalments 
of one-eighth every three months, so as to 
let them die ont in two years. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would thank the hon, Gen- 
tleman for his suggestion. The Govern- 
ment having had to submit their financial 
proposals immediately after coming into 
office, and at a period when the financial 
year was considerably advaneed, had not 
thought it desirable to make any sudden 
alteration in the malt credit. This credit 
was equivalent to a loan of 23 millions of 
public money to those engaged in the trade ; 
and no precipitate alteration could be made 
without seriously affecting the trade. The 
mode in which this credit could best be 
dealt with would be matter of future con- 
sideration for the Government. 

Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 7. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to move the inser- 
tion of a clause extending to deferred an- 
nuities purchased from the Government, the 
allowances made, under the Act of 1853, 
in respect of deferred annuities purchased 
from insurance companies. It was only by 
an oversight the provision he now proposed 
had been omitted from the Act of 1853. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 
Ilouse in Committee. 
Mr, Massey in the chair. 
(In the Committee.) 
The following Votes were then agreed 


to :— 

(1.) £500, Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, 
Dublin. 

(2.) £100, Coombe Lying-in Hospital, 
Dublin. 

(3.) £5,600, House of Industry, Dublin. 

(4.) £1,500, House of Recovery, Dublin. 

(5.) £400, Meath Hospital, Dublin. 

(6.) £50, Saint Mark’s Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, Dublin. 

(7.) £950, Doctor Steevens’ Hospital, 
Dublin. 

‘(8.) £165, Board of Superintendence of 
Hospitals, Dublin. 

(9.) £5,931, Concordatum Fund. 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed that 


some items in the Vote were anything but 
charitable items. No doubt many of the 
persons mentioned in the Estimates, such 
as lunatics and paupers, ought to be main- 
tained, but they should be maintained, as 
in England, out of the county cess, and 
not out of the general taxation of the coun- 


Supply— Civil 


try. 

Min, RIDLEY said, he thought that it 
might properly be a subject for inquiry by 
the Lunacy Commission whether or not 
the sums appropriated in the Estimate for 
lunatic idiots should be paid out of the 
public Exchequer. 

Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £29,193, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Expense of Non-conforming, Seced- 
ing, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers in Ire- 
land, to the 31st day of March, 1860.” 

Mr. BAXTER said, there had been no 
occassion during the last twenty years on 
which this Vote had been taken without a 
division, and he did not intend that the 
present should form an exception to the 
rule. Next Session he intended to sub- 
mit to the House a formal Resolution, 
which he hoped would have the effect of 
getting rid of this annual discussion, by 
providing that the payments should cease 
as the clergymen died out; he should on 
the present occasion address only a few ob- 
servations to the Committee. In opposing 
this Vote he was not actuated by any hos- 
tile feeling towards the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ulster, for, being a Nonconformist him- 
self, he should be the last man, to enter- 
tain a hostile feeling towards them. He 
belived that, however, they never would 
have peace in the House or in the country 
until every one of those annual grants for 
religious purposes were removed from the 
Estimates. Many of these grants were to 
rich bodies, who ought to be ashamed to 
come begging to the House for these small 
sums. The clergy for whom the Vote was 
intended were no doubt many of them most 
estimable men, and had rendered great ser- 
vices to the people of the districts in which 
they were located ; but inasmuch as no 
such grant was voted by that House for 
the Nonconforming clergy in England or 
Scotland, he did not see why a different 
rule should prevail with regard to Ireland. 
He could understand the principle which 
was acted upon in England and Scotland, 
where the English Church and the Pres- 
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byterian Church were established, but he 
could not understand the principle acted 
upon in Ireland, where, though the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church was established, 
subsidies were given to Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Dissenters in Ulster, while 
many other sects received no subsid 

whatever. No one could read the history 
of the Regium Donum without coming to 
the conclusion that it was given as a re- 
ward for political services. This was plain 
from the fact that at first the grant was 
included in the amount voted for secret 
service money. A Presbyterian clergyman 
had declared that the effect of the grant on 
that body had been to render them the most 
beggarly sect in all Christendom. In one 
Presbyterian church in Ulster which en- 
joyed the grant the whole amount raised 
for all charitable purposes was only £27. 
How different was the case in Scotland. 
The Free Church in that country was now 
raising a million and a half a year. In 
order to take the sense of the Committee, 
he would move a reduction of the Vote by 
asum of £69 4s. 8d., the amount of the 
increase over the Estimate of last year. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the hon. 
Member thought the present Vote was not 
justified by principle, but it was difficult to 
reconcile the whole ecclesiastical state of 
Ireland with any principle. The Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland was the church 
of the small minority of the people. The 
religion of the great majority was the Ro- 
man Catholic. The people of this latter 
persuasion received from the State no- 
thing but the grant to Maynooth, which 
he thought a very parsimonious one. The 
Vote before the Committee, however, might 
safely be defended on the ground of pub- 
lic policy. He had not heard that the 
Presbyterians of the north of Ireland had 
expressed any wish that this grant should 
be withdrawn. They were a most exem- 
plary body of men, and every one ac- 
quainted with the north of Ireland knew 
how much that part of the country was 
indebted to them for peace and harmony, 
while other parts of the country had been 
in an unquiet state. Putting it on the 
lowest ground, therefore, and reckoning 
what expenditure these men had saved in 
police and troops, the money could not be 
said to be badly disposed of. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was in favour 
of the continuance of the grant. It would 
be most unjust, after the lapse of a century 
and a half, to withdraw a grant which had 
been sanctioned for so long a period, and 
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which really was the result of a compact 
entered into by our ancestors. He con- 
tended that the condition of Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland was a compromise 
between the voluntary and State systems, 
the clergy being paid partly by their con- 
gregations and partly by the State. The 
same system prevailed under the Mosaic 
dispensation. It was an arrangement that 
had worked well, and had not been com- 
plained of by any party in Ireland. Even 
the Roman Catholics approved of it. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) 
had compared the position of the Presby- 
terians of Ireland, who he said were a 
wealthy body, with that of the Free Church 
of Scotland; but the parallel did not apply. 
The Presbyterians of Ireland were not 
rich, they were comparatively poor, be- 
ing mostly engaged in agriculture,—not 
wealthy manufacturers, like the members | 
of the Free Church of Scotland. The in- | 
crease which had taken place in the grant 
from time to time was a proof of the ad- 
vancement of the Irish Presbyterians in 
intellectual worth and piety, and the amount 
which was sufficient in 1803 would be quite 
inadequate to the wants of the present day. 
He might remark that the religious move- 
ment which was now going on in the north 
of Ireland was chiefly maintained by the 
Presbyterian clergy, and must be regarded 
as a healthy sign of moral advancement. 
He would only add that, in justice to the 
numbers and respectability of the Presby- 
terian body, this grant ought not only not 
to be withdrawn, but it should be largely 
increased, and might properly be placed as 
- game charge upon the Consolidated 
und. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that as he un- 
derstood the hon. Member for Montrose 
meant to raise the question in a fuller 
House next Session, he should then be 
prepared to reurge the reason why he 
thought the Vote should be maintained. 
He thought, that being the case, it would 
be advisable for the Committee not further 
to discuss the question on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. SPOONER denied that it rested on 
the same ground as a grant the Maynooth. 
The two eases were altogether different. 
He had always protested, and continued to 
protest, against the Maynooth grant, be- 
cause he believed that in granting it, they 
were doing that which was contrary to the 
Word of God, and in complete opposition 
to the oath taken by the Sovereign of the 
country. He held that while they main- 
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tained that grant they acted with perfect 
inconsistency in requiring from the Sover- 
eign an oath that she should maintain the 
Established Church in all its integrity, 
that Chureh teaching that the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church contained dan- 
gerous deceits and blasphemous fables, and 
the Liturgy of the Established Church de- 
clared that the celebration of the mass was 
idolatrous, and ought to be abhorred by all 
men. A notice of his intention to bring on 
the subject of Maynooth had stood on the 
books at the time of the dissolution of Par- 
liament ; but when the new Parliament as- 
sembled, considering the great pressure of 
most important business, and the near ap- 
proach of the usual termination of the Ses- 
sion, he thought it better not to endeavour 
to bring the question before what at that 
season of the year would have certainly 
been an unwilling house; but if God spared 
him his life till next Session, he should re- 
new his Motion for the discontinuance of 
the grant to that establishment. 

Mr. BLACK said, it was the essential 
principle of persecution to make grants in 
support of one set of views and refuse 
them to another. This grant, which went 
to a mere handful of Dissenters, had gone 
on increasing for the last ten years. It 
was now close upon £40,000; while to the 
whole of the Roman Catholic body in Ire- 
land a grant of only £60,000 was made. 
He wished to see the whole of these grants 
taken up as a substantial question, and he 
hoped that they would all be done away 
with. 

Lorp NAAS said, he would suggest that 
the hon. Member for Montrose should next 
year call attention to the whole subject of 
religious grants. They would then have 
the matter decided upon principle, and be 
spared these annual attacks upon particu- 
lar items. 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he had al- 
ways voted against these grants, and should 
do so on the present occasion. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
this was a poor man’s question. If this 
grant were withdrawn there would be no 
means of paying the clergy. He knew of 
eases in the north of Ireland where the 
clergy were obliged to practise agriculture. 

Mr. LEFROY defended the grant, on 
the ground of the respectability of the re- 
cipients and the purity of their doctrines. 
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‘“‘ That the item ‘ £69 4s, 8d. for New Ministers 


( at £69 4s, 8d,)’ be omitted from the proposed 
ote.” 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 40 ; | and the costs and damages must have been 
Noes 126: Majority 86. | £1,000. He wanted to know who paid 

Original Question put, and agreed to. | that money? At Hitchin a verdict, with 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— | £400 damages, was given against the in. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,965, be grant- | spector for fouling a stream; and at Croy- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 


, don another inspector had turned the whol 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses of the Office in | a —- 


London under the Local Government Act, to the | sewage of the town into the Wandle, and 
31st day of March, 1860.” | caused a typhoid fever to break out. It 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must! was an important question whether those 
complain of the increase in the Estimates | gentlemen who caused the mischief paid 
under the head No. 7. In 1843 those the damages and costs, for there was no 
items amounted to £90,000; they were mention of such payment in the Vote. 
now £1,028,236. He denied the neces-| Mr. LAING said, that the late Board 
sity for such an expenditure in the dilapi- | of Health was dead and buried. He could 
dated state of our finances. It was said not give any information on the subject of 
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these Votes were prepared by the late Go- 
vernment. If so, he hoped they would ex- 
plain them. 

Mr. LAING said, that the general sum 
had been divided into items, of which the | 
present Vote was one, for the convenience | 
of the House. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that | 


| the damages referred to by the hon. and 


learned Gentleman the Member for Mary- 
lebone. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
there must be another Board of Health, as 
Dr. Simon received a salary of £1,500 a 


| year, which was not included in this Vote. 


Mr. A. SMITH suggested, that as the 


speaking generally and from a cursory ex- | present Secretary to the Treasury knew 
amination of the Estimates, if he had been | nothing of the subject referred to by the 
still at the Head of the Department of, hon. and learned Member for Marylebone 
Works he should have recommended the | (Mr. Edwin James) perhaps the late Se- 
principal sums which he saw down in the | cretary could give them some information. 
Votes in connection with that department. | Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 

Mr. PALK said, he thought the ex- | he had no general knowledge of those Es- 
penses of the London Office which had | timates, as they had not come before him 


been established under ihe Local Govern- | when Secretary to the Treasury. He had 
ment Act should be diminished, there being | never heard of the damages referred to by 


nothing for it to do. He could not see 
what good it did for the £5,965 a year 
which it cost. There was a charge of 
£600 travelling expenses, but, having ¢on- 
ferred local government upon towns, there 
was no need of sending inspectors from 
London. In fact, these latter gentlemen 
did more harm than good. 

Mr. LAING said, the Vote had been 
the result of an Act passed last year, 
after considerable discussion, abolishing 
the Board of Health, but retaining cer- 
tain machinery of that Board which was 
deemed to be useful to the public. The 
offices were by no means sinecures, their 
holders being fully employed. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he quite 
concurred with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Palk) in thinking that the operations of 
the inspectors of the Board of Health had 
been attended with most mischievous re- 
sults. Indeed, he was surprised at the 
smallness of the Vote, as he expected to 
have found some items which were not 
there. He was engaged upon a trial at 
Chelmsford, where a verdict was given 
against an inspector for fouling a stream, 


Mr. Lefroy 


| the hon. and learned Member. If they 
| had been paid out of the public funds, he 
| presumed they would appear in the Esti- 
mates under the head of ‘‘ Civil Contin- 
gencies,”’ 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL remarked, 
that no saving had been effected by the 
abolition of the Board of Health. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, it appear- 
ed these damages and costs amounted to 
some £5,000, and he should like to know 
who paid them ? 

Mr. LAING said, that no demand had 
been made on the Treasury; he presumed, 
therefore, that the damages had been de- 
frayed by the local boards concerned. 

Mr. PALK said, it was desirable that 
the Vote should be postponed until the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had acquired some further information in 
respect of it. He found some inspectors 
were paid £2,000 a year. He should like 
to know who they were. Again, there 
was a sum of £600 charged for ‘* travel- 
ling and personal expenses,’’ and £1,000 
for ‘‘clerks.’’ He should really like to 
have some information as to these items. 
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Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Act of| the operation of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
last Session had empowered the Home Se- | mission. Therefore, the Commission being 
cretary to send. down inspectors to make | founded at the instance of Parliament not 
inquiry where local improvements were | only for Church purposes, but for other 
contemplated ; and upon their Report the | Purposes it had always been thought rea- 
Home Secretary gave power to the muni- | sonable, down to the present period, that 
cipality to carry out the improvements pro- | the annual Estimates of the year should 
posed. A Bill was in course of prepara- | bear a portion of the expenses of the Com- 
tion which would, to some extent, modify mission. 
the provisions of this Act. | Mr. A. SMITH said, he thought that 

Mr. DEEDES said, he also would urge | what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
the postponement of the Vote. 'tleman proved that the Commission had 

Mr. LAING said, that in deference to | the means to take, and, therefore, ought 
the wish of the House, he would consent | to take the whole cost upon itself. 
to postpone the Vote till the evening sit-/ Mr. DEEDES said, there were works 
ting. going on at present under the Commission 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. in which the public were as much interest- 

. . /ed as in the operation of the Tithe Com- 

(11.) Motion made, and Question pro-| mutation Act. It mattered not to the 
posed, — | Commissioners how these charges were de. 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,588, be grant. | frayed. The amount applicable to the 
ed to agen’ rege A . wee —- of the ys “augmentation of small livings was on the 
penses of the kcciesiastical Vommissioners 10r | increase ; and he hoped that a sum of 
England, to the Sist day of Mareb, 1860. "£200,000 would soon ae sostiodiie. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must also The sum now asked did not nearly cover 
object to this Vote. He should like to _ the expenses of the Commission, but it was 
know on what principle of morality or the sum which Parliament had been ac- 
Christianity the Church of England could | customed to pay. 
call upon the Roman Catholics and Dis-, Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that with 


senters to pay a portion of the expenses of a surplus income of £50,000 the Commis- 


a Commission which had been establighed  sioners certainly ought to pay their own 
entirely for the benefit of that Church, and | expenses. These funds, though applied 
which had been productive to it of very to augment small livings, were properly 
great pecuniary benefit. | applied to the interests of the Church and 
Mr. PEASE said, he could bear testi- | the clergy. 
mony to the business-like and equitable; Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should be 
manner in which the Commissioners at-| glad to know why the salary of the Chief 
tended to their affairs, but as he found | Commissioner, £1,000, was paid out of 
that by the last report there had been for the Church funds, and the salary of the 
the year a surplus of £57,000, he could Secretary, also £1,000, was included in 


not understand why the Commission should | 
not pay its own way. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR observed that | 
as a member of the Church of England he | 
really was ashamed of calling on Roman 
Catholies and Dissenters to pay this Vote. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission was founded not merely 
for the benefit of the Church, but also for 
the benefit of the Church lessees. By 
means of the powers vested in them, they 
had been enabled so to deal with the Church 
property as to obtain a surplus, which was 
applied, in conjunction with grants from 
benevolent persons, for the benefit of 
smaller livings of £40, £50, or £60 a 
year. In addition to this, the Commission 
had dealt with lessees’ property, and the 
lessees never would have got the advan- 
tages they had obtained had it not been for 
| 





this Estimate. 

Question put, : 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 82 ; 
Noes 72: Majority 10. 

Vote agreed to. 

(12.) £11,695, Charity Commission. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that a 
report from this Commission ought to be 
made to the House, and then hon. Members 
might object to any of the schemes proposed 
by the Commissioners. At present their re- 
sponsibility was frittered away, and rested 
nowhere. Large charities were daily dis- 
posed of, without any check. The course was 
that the Commissioners issued a certificate, 
which was confirmed as a matter of course 
by one of the secondary Courts of Chancery 
without further inquiry. In this way there 
was a divided authority without sufficient 
responsibility. If the charity Commis- 
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sioners were referred to, and told that their 
certificate was final, they would say it was 
not ; and, on the other hand, the Master of 
the Rolls or the Vice Chancellor felt that 
the duty of inquiry, and vonsequently the 
responsibility, rested with the Commis- 
sioners. In addition to this, persons in the 
locality who disapproved of the decision of 
the Commissioners had no means of appeal- 
ing unless at their ownexpense. It would 
be much more satisfactory to have the cases 
reported to Parliament, before the Commis- 
sioners decided, instead of after. He might 
instance the case of the Bristol charities, 
where the decision of the Commissioners 
had been in direct opposition to the wish 
of the inhabitants. I[t was not a satisfac- 
tory arrangement that the solicitor to the 
Attorney and Soliciter General, and the 
solicitor to the Charity Commissioners, was 
one and the same person. He would sug- 
gest that a Bill should be brought in apply- 
ing to all large charities. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote of £26,275, to make up the 
sum required for Temporary Commissions. 

Mr. BANBY SEYMOURsaid, he wished 
to refer to the item of £750, for the West 
India Encumbered Estates Commission. 
Considering the benefits the West Indies 
derived from that Commission, he thought 
This 


Gas in 


they ought to pay for it themselves. 
was the principle that governed the En- 
cumbered Estates Court Commission in 
Ireland, and he thought it ought to have a 


general application. He wished to know, 
too, how long the Decimal Coinage Com- 
mission was to go on. The Secretary 
stated in a letter of the 7th of February 
that the Commissioners had completed the 
taking of evidence, and expressed a hope 
that the final report would shortly be laid 
before her Majesty. The Commission ap- 
peared now to consist only of the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, and he did not see 
why their salaries should be paid for the 
whole year. 

Mr. CAVE said, that since the West 
India Incumbered Commission had been 
founded few purchasers could be obtained 
for the deteriorated property, but he had 
no doubt that, when in course of time pur- 
chasers presented themselves and the West 
Indies began to feel the benefit of the Com- 
mission, the fees received would pay its 
expenses. 

Mr. LAING said, he could inform the 
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hon. Memher for Poole (Mr. Danby Sey- | 
mour) that the Decimal Coinage Commis- ! 


sion was considered as terminated. | 


Mr. D. Grifith 
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they to be paid for the whole year, when 
their labours are already completed ? 

Mr. LAING said, there were some un- 
paid expenses included iu the Vote. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the Committee 
ought to know whether this Vote was for 
work already done, or did it refer to the 
current year. 

CotoneL SYKUES said, that nearly a 
million of money had been spent in the last 
few years on Commissions appointed off- 
hand by that House. 

It being now within ten minutes of Four 
o’clock, the House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday. 


Barvacks— Question. 


ASHBURTON ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“That John Harvey Astell, esquire, is duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Ashburton. 

“And the said Determinations was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 

“ Report to lie on the Table.” 


(;LOUCESTER (CITY) ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“That William Philip Price, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Citizen to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the City of Gloucester. 

“That Charles James Monk, esquire, is not 
duly elected a citizen to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the City cf Gloucester. 

“ That the last Election for the said City is a 
void Election. 

“And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 

Cotone. SMYTH said, he wished to 
inquire whether it is the intention of the 
Committee who investigated the Petition 
against the return for this Borough to take 
any ulterior steps in the matter ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had moved 
that the Report of the proceedings be laid 
on the table of the House; and he thought 
it would be premature in him to express 
an opinion until the House should have had 
an opportunity of considering the evidence 
given before that Committee. 


GAS IN BARRACKS. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BRADY said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
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be the intention of the Government to 
adopt Gas in lieu of the present mode of 
lighting the Military Camp at Aldershot; 
and, if so, will the Government construct 
their own works. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, it was 
the intention of the Government next year 
to introduce gas into barracks, and to con- 
struct works for that purpose; but they did 
not intend to introduce gas into the camp. 


PLURALITY OF OFFICES—CAPTAIN 
BENNETT.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. Brapy, 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was quite true that Captain Bennett, 
the Emigration agent in Glasgow, had been | 
for some time at Aldershot, but not for | 
twelve months. There was an efficient sub- 
stitute at Glasgow, and the public had not 
suffered. However, as there was some ir- | 





regularity in the matter, it had been inti- | 
mated to Captain Bennett that he would be | 
called on to choose between the two offices. | 
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AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Sovereign of the Roman States has 
finally accepted or declined the position of 
President over the Confederate States of 
Italy ; and whether, in the event of the 
Sovereign Pontiff accepting that office, it 
is intended on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to adopt effectual steps for 
establishing direct diplomatic relations with 
the Court of Rome ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that, 
as he would not be able to speak twice on 
the Motion before the Chair, he would de- 
lay his answer. 


THE ENCLOSURE IN HYDE PARK. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether there is any prospect that the 
large space near the middle of Hyde Park 
recently enclosed with iron railings, so as 


| to exclude the public, would be restored for 


On Motion for adjournment till Monday, 


IRON COVERING OF SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOIN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Seeretary to the Admi- 
ralty what progress has been made with 
the experiments of the effects of Artillery 
on metal casing of ships which were 
directed by the iate Board of Admiralty; 
and what steps it is intended to take for 
the fulfilment of the intentions of the late 
Board to order the construction of a second 
man of war covered with iron? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was sorry to say that some delay had oc- 
curred in carrying out the experiments, 
owing to a delay in the execution of the 
order by the firm who had to construct the 
plates of various sorts. But they would 
be proceeded with immediately. As to the 
second question, he could only reply that a 
second man of war covered with iron would 
not be constructed till the result of the 
experiment in the first case had been 
brought to a conclusion. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would further ask whether the Admiralty 
intended to experiment on sailing vessels. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, this 
would depend upon the result of the expe- 
riments first spoken of. 





| the use and reereation of the public. 


Mr. FITZROY said, he was afraid he 
could give no more satisfactory answer to 
the question now than he gave when it was 
put to him on a former occasion. Some 
two years ago great objection was made to 
giving the cows in the park unrestricted 
liberty of roaming over the ground, and 
the cows were consequently removed to an 
enclosure, and sheep were substituted in 
their place. The alteration was made to 
meet the convenience of the public ; and if 
the public wished to again give the cows 
the range of the whole park, instead of 
confining them to their present restricted 
area, he thought the old system must be 
reverted to. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND.) 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland whe- 
ther a Memorial has been received from Mr. 
Wrenfordsley, Solicitor, of Dublin, apply- 
ing for compensation, on the plea of having 
suggested that the Landed Estates Court 
in Ireland should be made self-supporting ; 
and whether it is the intention of the Irish 
Government to recommend such claim to 
the Treasury for consideration. 

Mr. VANCE said, he was of opinion 
that Mr. Wrenfordsley was entitled to some 
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compensation for the pains which he had 
taken in bringing forward a plan for making 
the Landed Estates Court self-supporting, 
and he would express a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Irish Secretary would 
be prepared to introduce a measure for 
carrying that plan into etfect next Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Gentle- 
man had not done him the honour of mak- 
ing an application to him, and he could 
not, therefore, say anything about the 
matter. 


REDUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there is any intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to reduce the Naval 
Armament of the Country. The question 
involved considerations of such importance 
that he should beg the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments while he stated 
the grounds upon which he was induced to 
put it at that particular period. He would 
admit at the outset that the question was 
suggested solely by public rumour, but the 
subject affected so closely not only the 
honour and the interests, but the very ex- 
istence of this country as a nation, that he 
was sure it would be received as more than 
a sufficient reason for the course he had 
adopted, and an ample justification for his 
pressing for a clear and conclusive answer 
on the part of the Government. He trust- 
ed that those who had done him the honour 
of noticing his conduct in that House would 
acquit him of being influenced by party 
motives. He could assure the House that 
he entertained no such feelings; but he 
could not ignore the history of the past ; 
he could not forget that a very few years 
ago, at the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
they had in office what was called a coali- 
tion Government. The noble Lord at the 
head of the present Government and the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs both held influential positions in 
that Government, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day was again Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the present day. 
In short, the existing Government was of 
the same composite order as that which so 
unfortunately characterized the Govern- 
ment of the year 1854. The conduct of 
the Government in 1853, at the outbreak 
of the Crimean war, must be fresh in the 
recollection of almost every hon. Gentle- 


Mr. Vance 
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man in the House. It would be remem. 
bered that the early stages of that war 
were attempted to be conducted upon a 
peace establishment. It would be also in 
the recollection of the House that the un- 
fortunate course then pursued resulted in 
the loss of a large number of valuable lives 
and the wasteful expenditure of large sums 
of money, and when he remembered that 
the same influential names were to be 
found composing the present Government 
which had composed the Government at 
that time, it appeared to him to be a duty 
doubly imperative on the House to inquire 
what were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what was the course they 
proposed to pursue with reference to the 
armament, and more especially the naval 
armament of the country. Since he had 
had the honour of putting his notice on the 
paper a fresh announcement had been made 
and circulated in the journals cf the day, 
which appeared to give more importance to 
the question and make it still more neces- 
sary that his question should have a clear 
and distinct answer, It had been stated in 
the public journals, and he believed upon 
authority, that it was the intention of the 
Emperor.of France to commence a system 
of disarmament, and the consequence of 
that announcement was that articles had 
been published congratulating the country 
upon now being able to reduce its immense 
expenses for navel and military purposes, 
and looking forward with hope to the 
advent of that millennium which everybody 
would like to see, but few were sanguine 
enough to expect. Now he contended that 
the fact, if it were a fact, that the French 
Government were about to reduce their 
armaments, was not only no reason for any 
reduction of the armaments of this country; 
but further than that, that be the reduction 
of the French military and naval arma- 
ments what it might, the duty of the Eng- 
lish Government was to continue, irrespec- 
tive of the conduct of the French, their 
endeavours to put our military and naval 
defences in a more efficient condition than 
they had yet attained. It was because we 
were told that the French Government 
were about to disarm, and that that was a 
ground for a reduction in the defences of 
this country, that he was the more in- 
clined to press upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment the view he had ventured to 
put forward, and that we ought to pro- 
eced uninterruptedly with all possible energy 
and exertion to increase to the utmost of 
our power the efficiency of our defences. 


Naval Armamenis. 
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He should like to put the case in this point | part of this county, or to any reduction of 
of view to the House. Let them suppose | our naval forces, especially on the ground 
for a moment that the Emperor of the| that France had proposed or even com- 
French were to say to the Government of | menced a naval disarmament. Such, he 
Her Majesty, ‘‘ 1 am about to reduce my | would repeat, was the construction of the 
army by 100,000 men, and I call upon you | French navy that in one sense it could not 
in fairness to do the same.”” What would | be disarmed. Whether the men were afloat 
be the relative position of the two countries | or on shore, at Brest, Toulon, or Cherbourg, 
if his request were complied with? Why, | they were equally available in a few hours; 
the French would be left with an army of whilst our men, once they were paid off, 
500,000 men, whilst we should be left with | eould not be collected together again ; and 
nothing. That might be carrying the | if we followed out that policy, and proceeded 
argument to an extreme, perhaps ; but it | onany ground whatever to disarm, we placed 
was the only fair way of looking at the ourselves at the mercy of France, or of any 
question. So far with reference to a re-| other power whose navy was on the foot- 
duction in military force; but the difference | ing that the French Navy had been for many 
in the relative position of the two countries | years past. There was another point to 
with reference to naval armaments was even | which he desired to refer, and on this point 
more striking still, There was no parity | he would address himself in particular to 
or resemblance of any kind between the; the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
position of France and England with re-| Bright) who played a distinguished part in 
spect to the amount of naval armaments | the debates in that House as the champion 
which they required for maintaining the | —and properly so—of the commercial in- 
honour and safety of the eountry. France ' terests of the country. Tle would ask the 
had no demands on her navy for the defence | hon. Member for Birmingham what was 
of extensive colonies at a distance; and!to become of our commercial interests if 








when we were told that the returns of the | once we suffered ourselves to lose our pre- 
French navy amounted to so many ships of | eminence on the seas? Was the hon. 
the line, and so many frigates and other | Member prepared to encourage the hope 


craft, be that fleet what it might in point that the vast foreign commerce of England 


of numbers, it could only be for the pur- | would continue to exist if we lost that 
poses of home defence, or in the event of maritime supremacy which we had enjoyed 
war breaking out, for foreign aggression, | for years past, and which was the sole 
whereas this country must always have a_/| cause of our commercial superiority? The 
large fleet for the defence of her numerous | hon. Member shook his head; he (Mr. 
colonies and distant stations, besides what | Bentinck) only trusted that, before the de- 
was necessary for her home defences, be- | bate closed, he would be good enough to 
fore she could dispense with a single ship. | tell the House the ground upon which he 
He would put it again that the Emperor of | hoped to see British commerce flourish 
the French proposed a disarmament of the | without the existence of the British Navy. 
naval forces of the two countries ; and let; On a recent occasion they had heard it 
it be supposed for 2 moment that that sug-| stated upon very high authority that Her 
gestion was unfortunately acceded to: what | Majesty’s Government ought to suggest to 
would be our position then? Say that} the Government of the Emperor of the 
they each paid off the crews of twenty line- | French a mutual disarmament. Now, he 
of-battle ships to-morrow; what then would | (Mr. Bentinck) was not one of those who 
be the relative position of the two countries? | would concur in sactioning such an appeal 
Why, just this: France could reassemble | to the French Emperor, or, who believed 
the whole of her men by ‘a telegraphic | that, however courteously worded, any ap- 
order within forty-eight hours, and, in| peal of the sort would have much effect 
point of fact, it would be no disarmament | upon his policy ; but if he were correctly 
at all; whereas when we paid off our men | informed, and he believed it was the case, 
it would not only be a question of months, | the suggestion adverted to had already 
but almost of years, before we could by| been made. He had heard circumstances 
possibility obtain and diill the erews to suck | casually mentioned in the course of con- 
a state as that it might be said we had a| versation, from which he concluded that 
really efficient navy for the defence of the | the suggestion that [er Majesty’s Govern- 
country. He hoped, then, that Her Ma-| ment should propose to the Emperor of the 
jesty’s Government would never dream of | French an immediate and mutual disarma- 
consenting to any disarmament, ou the | ment had been for some time since antici- 
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pated. He believed he was correctly in- 
formed that that suggestion had been made 
some months ago. There were few Gen- 
tlemen in that House who did not remem- 
ber the fetes at Cherbourg. He under- 
stood that it was at that time that the sug- 
gestion was made, and that the Emperor, 
who, unlike many of his critics in this 
country, always exhibited the qualities of 
a high-bred and courteous gentleman, an- 
swered the suggestion with a smile, and in 
a few words said that he himself was per- 
haps the best judge of what was requisite 
in the way of military armament for the 
honour and well-being of France. He then 
went on to say, if he (Mr. Bentinck) was 
correctly informed, that, in his opinion, it 
was necessary for the welfare and honour 
of France that she should have fifty sail of 
the best screw line-of-battle ships—not 
ships like those which were then assembled 
at Cherbourg, many of which were of an 
inferior description—he meant fifty of the 
best modern screw line-of-battle ships that 
could be constructed ; and, he added, that 
if he might venture to offer a suggestion 
to England, with regard to what was her 
policy, in his opinion it was her policy to 
have 100 line-of-battle ships of that de- 
scription ; and that that would be the best 
means of securing a firm and lasting peace 
between the two countries. He gave this 
story of course for what it was worth, but 
as he had said before he believed it to be 
true. At all events, whether it was true 
or not, the policy of the Emperor of the 
French had been in strict accordance with 
the views which he was supposed to have 
expressed on the occasion to which he had 
alluded, and he (Mr. Bentinck) was pre- 
pared to maintain that nothing could be so 
fatal to the interest of this country, or 
sv alarming to every Englishman, as the 
rumoured intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to relax their exertions in strengh- 
ening our naval defences. He had, there- 
fore, given notice of the question in the 
shape in which it stood on the paper, and 
had prefaced it with these remarks in order 
to induce other hon. Members more in- 
fluential than himself to give him their sup- 
port in eliciting from the noble Viscount a 
clear and distinct answer as to what were 
the intentions of the Government respect- 
ing the naval armaments of this country. 
Mr. CONINGHAM said, that before 
the noble Viscount rose to reply he would 
beg leave to suggest that one of the best 
means of protecting the interests of this 
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| establishment of a liberal and constitutional 





Government in the North of Italy. It was 
impossible for England to isolate herself 
from the great federation of European na- 
tions, and it was the bounden duty of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to take every opporta- 
nity of urging upon other contries the estab- 
lishment of those liberal forms of govern- 
ment in Northern Italy which be believed 
would tend to promote the alliance between 
France and England, and would form the 
surest pledge for the future peace of 
Europe. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would wish to 
put the question to the noble Lord in a dif- 
ferent shape, as he presumed that his con- 
duct would be guided by the intentions of 
the French Government in this matter. 
He (Mr. Lindsay) had always maintained 
that while France went on increasing her 
naval armaments we should be under the 
disagreeable necessity of increasing ours, 
so as to maintain tle relative strength of 
the two countries. He believed it was 
false economy to allow our defences to fall 
down to the low point at which they stood 
in 1852; and to have maintained our navy in 
an efficient state would have been cheaper 
than to have suffered such losses from un- 
favourable exchanges and fluctuations in 
prices as we had experienced for want of 
that efficiency. He wished to put this to 
the noble Lord. If what they saw in the 
newspapers was true,—he said nothing 
about the army, because there were Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and other places, upon ac- 
count of whom France might assume it to 
be necessary to maintain a large army, 
while it was solely on account of England 
that she kept up her navy—the Emperor 
of the French had made the first move 
towards us, showing that he honestly de- 
sired to maintain peace, which was certainly 
his best and wisest policy. That being so, 
he sincerely trusted that the noble Lord— 
considering there had been an increase of 
£4,000,000 in the Estimates, saying no- 
thing of the sum of £600,000 proposed by 
the bill which was introduced late the other 
evening, which would raise the amount to 
nearly £5,000,000—would meet the Em- 
peror of the French ina like spirit. He 
trusted the noble Lord, under such cireum- 
stances, would not fail to reduce our arma- 
ments, and so terminate this enormous ex- 
penditure of money. 

Mr. CROSS said, he wished to draw at- 
tention to the circumstance that the Church 
Rates Abolition Bill was amongst the 


great constitutional empire would be by the | Orders of the day. Such a measure ought 
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not to be brought on at two or three o’clock | 
in the morning, at all events without some | 
Member of the Government being present 
to express their views respecting it. He | 
(Mr. Cross) had placed certain Amend- | 
ments ou the paper which came to the 
House not with his authority, but that of 
the Government of 1856, of which the 
noble Viscount was the head. 
Amendments were proposed by the then 
Home Secretary (Sir George Grey), and 
on that occasion the noble Viscount ex- 
pressed his opinion upon them in these 
words :—‘*‘ That the more the proposal was 
considered the more hon. Members would 
feel it to be admirably calculated to obviate 
the difficulties of the case.’’ Upon that 
proposal, however, the House had never 
yet had an opportunity of pronouncing an 
opinion, and he thought that before the 
Bill was allowed to proceed further, the 
House was entitled to some explanation 
from the noble Viscount upon the Amend- 
ments which he had so favourably regard- 
ed in 1856. If then the Bill was brought 


forward at two or three in the morning, 
and the Government declined to express 
an opinion upon these Amendments, he 
should certainly oppose any attempt to 
proceed with it. 


Lorp LOVAINE said, that recurring to 
the question of the hon. Member for Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), he thought the House was 
likely to be misled by the term, ‘‘ reduction 
of forces,’’ which had been used by the 
papers that were said to convey the inten- 
tions of the Emperor of the French. It 
might easily be made to appear upon paper 
that when the French Emperor had laid 
up his ships in ordinary and dismissed his 
crews the forces of the two countries would 
be equal, but that would not be so in reality. 
It would be found that when our ships were 
laid up, we had no means whatever for re- 
assembling the crews. We had no reserve 
to fall back upon in ease of attack; whereas 
the French seamen were placed in barracks, 
so that the Government had nothing to do 
but to press every workman they could find 
into their dockyards, fit out their ships, to 
bein a position to put an enormous num- 
ber of men on board in an incredibly short 
space of time. Under these circumstances 
he did think the Government would not be 
doing their duty in making any reduction 
whatever, unless they received an absolute 
pledge from the Emperor of the French, 
not only that a portion of his ships would 
be laid up in ordinary, but that he would 
not build any more ships of that sort. 
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Lorp ASHLEY said, this subject was of 
such stupendous importance to the country, 
that he could not help soliciting the indul- 
gence of the House while he addressed to 
them a few words in relation to it. He 
maintained that in comparison with the 
efficiency of our navy, everything else con- 
nected with the maintenance of a defensive 
foree sank into insignificance. It was all 
very well to dilate on the value of the army, 
and it was very well, too, to talk of the 
usefulness of voluntary rifle corps; but un- 
less they had an efficient navy, well man- 
ned and equipped, able and willing to meet 
the enemy wherever he appeared, they 
could not consider that the country was 
safe from the aggressions of a foreign foe. 
It was argued that the Emperor of the 
French was about to reduce his naval 
foree, and that we ought to follow his 
example; but what, he should like to 
know, did the proposed reduction of the 
Emperor of the French amount to? Sim- 
ply to the placing of a few ships out of 
commission, the crews of which might be 
despatched to Brest or Toulon, or some 
other of the great naval depéts of France, 
where he would be able to lay his hands 
upon them whenever they were needed. 
But what would become of our sailors if 
they were discharged? They would be 
scattered to the four quarters of the globe. 
He (Lord Ashley) had had the honour of 
serving in the Black Sea fleet, and he be- 
lieved a finer body of men than the crews 
of the ships composing that fleet never left 
our shores. But what had become of those 
men now? Some had gone to America, 
some to Australia, some had gone on board 
South Sea whalers, and, in fact, they were 
scattered over all parts of the world. After 
the war was over a reduction took place ; 
the men must have bread; and as they 
could not be employed in the navy they 
went on board other ships in pursuit of the 
means of existence. It would therefore be 
found impossible to collect those men toge- 
ther again, and months must elapse before 
practical and efficient seamen could be 
found to supply their place. It was said, 
it took he knew not how many months or 
years to make a soldier, but a still longer 
time must elapse before a man could be 
made an efficient sailor; and that being 
so, it was, in his opinion, of the utmost 
consequence that our navy should be main- 
tained in the utmost state of efficiency, 
without regard to the attitude which might 
be assumed by any of the other Powers of 
Europe. Her navy it was that had made 
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England what she was, and without it she 
must sink into the position of an inferior 
Power. That being so, he could not belp, 
therefore, raising his voice in cordial sym- 
pathy with his hon. Friend opposite, and 
he hoped they would have such a satisfac- 
tory answer from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as would enable them all to sleep 
sounder on their pillows that night. 

Mr. SCLATER BOOTH remarked that 
he did not see that any credit would ac- 
crue to the House, or any honour and dig- 
nity ‘to the country, from these alarming 
speeches. It was only a few weeks since 
the government of the country was placed 
in the hands of noble Lords and hon. Gen- 
lemen opposite, and if they were thought 
fit to be entrusted with that responsibility 
he would recommend the House to leave 
the duty of providing for the defences of 
the country in their hands. He for one 
did not think it either a wise or a dignified 


Reduction of 


course to raise these alarms, and to excite | 
that agitation which was now-a-days so | 


rapidly spread through the country by 
means of the press. 
Mr. HUTT said, he agreed very much 


with the hon. Gentleman who had last | 


spoken. He did not rise to prolong this 
discussion, but to ask the Government 


when the report of the Commission ap-. 
pointed by the late Government on the 
subject of Dockyard Expenditure would be 


laid before the House. He thought, con 
sidering the importance of the subject, 
they ought to have some pledge that the 
report would be laid on the table before 
the prorogation. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, if I 
did not at once reply to the questions which 
were put to me by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Scully), 
it is because I thought it desirable that I 


should defer doing so in order that I might | 


be in a position to reply to the other in- 
quiries which I found by the notice paper 
were to be addressed to me upon this Mo- 
tion. My hon. and learned Friend asks 
whether the Pope has agreed, or is about 
to agree, to become a member of the Ita- 
lian Confederation, and whether in that 
event Her Majesty’s Government would 
think fit to open direct diplomatic relations 
with him? To the former of those ques- 
tions I am not competent to give an answer, 
inasmuch as in the first place the confede- 
ration is not formed, and in the next place 
our relations with the Pope are not such as 
to induce him to communicate very freely 
to us what the intentions upon the subject 
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are which he entertains. I would refer my 
hon. and learned Friend for information on 
the point to the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), as being more 
likely to be a person—especially after what 
passed last night—in the confidence of His 
Holiness than myself. But, to speak seri- 
ously, I possess no information which would 
enable me to give to the inquiry of my 
hon. and learned Friend upon this head a 
satisfactory reply. With respect to the 
other question which he has put to me, I 
can only say that there would be nothing 
in the formation of an Italian Conference 
with the Pope at its head, or even as one 
of its members, which would bear upon the 
subject of our entering into direct diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome. 
As in the case of the German Diet, with 
which, as the organ of the German Confe- 
deration, we hold diplomatic relations, so in 
the case of the organ of the Italian Con- 
federation similar relations woul. be estab- 
lished. But then it must be borne in mind 
that our representative at the Diet is ac- 
_eredited to that body, quite independently 
of any diplomatic relations which we may 
have with the several Powers of which the 
German Confederation is composed. It 
would, perhaps, be well that I should take 
this opportunity of explaining what the 
state of the question is with respect to our 
diplomatic relations with the Pope. It will 
ibe in the recollection of hon. Members 
that some years ago an Act of Parliament 
was passed in this country enabling Ler 
Majesty to enter into such relations with 
the Court of Rome, and that in the other 
House of Parliament a clause was added 
to that Bill which prohibited the Sovereign 
from receiving, as the representative of the 
Pope, any ecclesiastical personage. The 
Court of Rome chose to regard that pro- 
viso as constituting a bar to the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain. I may now remind the [louse 
that the Government of Prussia, which is 
Protestant, and that of Russia, which is 
non-Catholic, have both declined to receive 
at their respective Courts an ecclesiastic as 
the Papal representative. I do not know 
whether that refusal is the result of a legal 
enactment, but, at all events, such is the 
settled decision and practice in those coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding, however, this state 
of things, the Pope has received at Rome 
diplomatic agents and representatives from 
Prussia and Russia; and I cannot, there- 
fore, comprehend on what ground he draws 
‘that distinction between England on the 
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one hand and Russia and Prussia upon the 
other, which involves the demand upon his 
part, before he will consent to enter into 
diplomatic relations with us, we should re- 
peal the Act to which I have referred, and 
do that to which Russia and Prussia have 
declined to accede. Such is the position in 
which the question stands, and I thought 
it was perhaps desirable that I should offer 
this explanation to the House with respect 
to it. Next comes the question of the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
and in dealing with it I might, perhaps, 
content myself with simply stating that 
my answer to it must depend on a great 
variety of circumstances, which in due time, 
and at the proper moment, it would be the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
into their consideration. The inquiry which 


the hon. Member has addressed to me is | 


whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make any change in the military 
and naval establishments of the country, 
as they now stand in accordance with Es- 
timates which have been prepared by the 
late Administration, and which we have 
adopted? The subject is one on which it 


would perhaps be only respectful to the 
House that I should make a few observa- 
tions, over and above that general reply 


which I have just indicated. The hon. 
Member bases his inquiry on the assump- 
tion that the information which reached us 
yesterday to the effect that the Emperor 
of the French was about to reduce his na- 
val and military establishments, afforded 
a ground why Her Majesty’s Government 
might be supposed to deem it expedient to 
make a similar reduction in the naval and 
military departments of this country. Now 
although the receipt of the information to 
which I have referred may furnish a very 
good opportunity to the hon. Member for 
the expression of his own views, and for 
eliciting the opinion of the House on this 
subject, yet I cannot help thinking he is 
somewhat premature in asking the Govern- 
ment what course they may think it their 
duty to take in consequence of an event 
which has not yet happened and of the 
probability of which they received intelli- 
gence only yesterday. With regard to the 
anecdote which he relates, I was at Cher- 
bourg at the time and I rather doubt the 
authenticity of the story, but some right 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House will be more competent than I am 
to say whether such a conversation ever 
passed. I have no hesitation in perfectly 
concurring with him in the principle which, 
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as I understand, he laid down — that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
of this country to enter into an agreement 
with any other foreign Power for the re- 
duction of establishments, naval and mili- 
tary. If there were no other Powers in 
the world with armies and navies except 
England and France, I should say, even 
| then, that any agreement was impossible 
| for us to enter into ; because the circum- 
| stances of England and France, the inte- 
rests which they have, the position which 
| they have to maintain are so entirely dif- 
| ferent that you cannot make an arithmeti- 
/cal agreement between two such Powers, 
| that as to one there shall be a reduction of 
|a half and as to the other a similar reduc- 
| tion. There is no parity of position, and, 
| therefore, there can be no equality of con- 
‘sent. But the House must remember that 
there are other Powers, besides England 
and France, who have navies with whom 
we now are, and I trust shall continue to 
be in friendly relation, but with whom pos- 
sibly that relation may alter. If by any 
misfortune we were engaged in a war with 
France, we might be engaged in hostilities 
also with them. Therefore, our naval and 
military arrangements must depend, not in 
what is done by any foreign Power, but on 
what the responsible Government of the 
day from time to time consider necessary 
at the time for the protection of those va- 
rious interests: which it is the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government for the time being 
to protect. I can say no more than that. 
It is, of course, the duty of the Govern- 
ment, while on the one hand they propose 
to Parliament such establishments as they 
conscientiously believe to be necessary, on 
the other hand, not to be led away by the 
false alarms and exaggerated notions, and 
expect the country to bear burdens greater 
than their real interests make it necessary 
that they should sustain. With regard to 
the question of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hall) I have consulted my noble Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiraliy, and he 
tells me that the report to which allusion 
has been made, will in a few days be laid 
on the table of the House. 





THE DELTA OF THE NILE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he rose to ask 
whether there is any objection to lay 
on the table of the House a Copy of Cap. 
tain Spratt’s investigation on the subject 
of the Deposits of the Delta of the Nile; 
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and another Paper on the true position of 
Pelusium and Farama, in which that officer 


has stated his reasons for concluding the | 


identity of Pelusium with Abukir, and of 
an advance of the shore of fully cight 
miles since the time of Strabo ? 


CHURCH RATES. 
QUESTION, 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
to ask whether the Government intended 
to take up the church rates Abolition Bi!l 
and help it through its remaining stages, 
or to take no further steps in the matter ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that at 
present there was quite sufficient Go- 
vernment business to occupy the time of 
the House, both morning and evening, for 
some days to come, and all the Govern- 
ment could do was to give precedence to 
the business which must necessarily be 
transacted before the Session could be 


closed, and which, therefore, it was the 
general iuterest of hon. Members to dis- 
pose of as soon as possible. 


RED RIVER SETTLEMENT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CAIRD said, he wished to ask the | 
Under Sceretary of State for the Colonies, | 


whether any new instructions were sent to 
Captain Palliser on receipt of his Report 
of October 7, 1858, in regard to his further 
explorations along the American boundary 
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| which formerly occupied four to six weeks, 
| was now accomplished in eight days. And 
should railway accommodation be carried 
out, as was contemplated, the journey 
from St. Paul’s to the Red River Settle- 
ments might, before long, be performed in 
little more than forty-eight hours. The 
question of inaccessibility had thus already 
received a practical solution. The country 
within British territory thus opened up was 
of vast extent, the fertility of the soil was 
confirmed by the explorations of Captain 
Palliser, and by the fact that a scttlement, 
now of nearly 7,000 people had, notwith- 
standing every disadvantage, maintained 
itself for forty years. At a point still fur- 
ther west, on the vast prairies, Captain 
Palliser came on a scene which he thus de- 
scribed :—‘* The whole region, as far as 
the eye could reach, was covered with 
buffaloes, in bands varying from hundreds 
to thousands,” A day’s journey farther 
brought him to the banks of the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan, which at this 
point, 400 miles west of Lake Winnipeg, 
he described as ‘‘ a magnificent river, na- 
vigable for craft of any size.’’ He men- 
tioned the existence of coal at several 
points, and, though his report was, in some 
respects, not so full as might be wished, it 
confirmed the opinion of those who urged 
upon the Government the great capabilities 
of this vast region. It would seem, indeed, 
likely to prove for Canada an addition to 
| its territory of a great and fertile prairie 
| country, capable of competing with the 








line and in the Rocky Mountains; and| rich prairies of the valley of the Missis- 
whether Captain Palliser’s Journal has | sippi. Captain Palliser had likewise dis- 
been received and will be printed. The! covered a pass across the Rocky Mountains 
expedition had been ordered by the Go-| which would connect the prairies of the 
vernment two years ago to examine the | Saskatchewan with British Columbia. But 
country between Lake Superior and the| in his last despatch of the 7th of October, 
Rocky Mountains, within British territory. | 1858, he requested that further instruction 
The evidence before the lIudson’s Bay | might be sent to him, which would enable 
Committee had been so contradictory in| him to complete his survey of the boundary 
regard to tlie agricultural value of that} line and of the Rocky Mountains. He (Mr. 
country, that Governmeut had, very pro-' Caird) had referred to the question of cli- 
perly, determined to institute an impartial; mate. There was no detailed information 
examination. The duty had been intrust- in the printed papers on that point, and, as 


ed to Captain Palliser, and the papers nar- 


rating that officer’s proceedings had been | 


lately laid before them. There were two 


points more especially urged against thie | 
likelihood of future settlement—inaccessi- | 


bility and severity of climate. The first 


of these had been practically set at rest , 


by the fact that a weckly mail had now 
been established between St. Paul’s and 
Red River, and a steamer was now regu- 
larly plying on its waters. The journey, 


Mr, Kinnaird 


Captain Palliser had sent home a journal 
in which all such details were embraced, 
he hoped that the journal would be printed 
for the public information. He trusted that 
no undue economy would be practised which 
might hinder the satisfactory prosecution 
of this interesting inquiry. When it was 
;cons:dered that the Canadas were our 
nearest colony, that they had already a line 
|of railway nearly 1,000 miles in length, 
carrying communication at all seasons of 
| 
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the year from the Atlantic to Lake Huron, 
and that the result of this exploration might 
add to them an almost boundless extent of 
accessible and fertile soil in a healthy cli- 
mate, which might yet be peopled from this 
country, he thought the House would not 
grudge the cost of o full and careful ex- 
amination. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, he had 
some knowledge of that country, and he 
had lately seen an able officer of the Engi- 
neers who had returned from exploring it, 
because, as he said, he would not waste 
his own time and the public money in such 
an unprofitable enterprise. He believed 


the picture the hon. Gentleman had drawn | 


of the country was greatly exaggerated. 
The only way in which it could be reached 
was through the United States; there was 
no practicable route through Canada. The 


money spent on the expedition of Captain | 


Palliser was, he thought, entirely wasted, 
as no additional information to that already 
possessed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the last forty years was gained. He 


trusted, therefore, the House would not! 


authorize any further expenditure. 
Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, 

entirely differed from the right hon. Mem- 

ber for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) in his view 


of Captain Palliser’s expedition ; and he} 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman, as an 
influential member of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, why, if that company had pos- 
sessed all this information for forty years, 
they had never communicated it to the 


public? He (Mr. Seymour) thought the 
discoveries of Captain Palliser were very 
important. One-half of the country visited 
by him was now opened by steam. Every 
product of a temperate climate could be 
grown in that country, even where it was 
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ventry (Mr. Ellice) than with the other 
hon. Members who had spoken on this sub 
ject. This sort of proposition was like the 
letting out of waters. We had established 
a colony on Vancouver’s Island, at a yearly 
cost to us of £40,000, and, as sure as we 
began with another, there would be anothe: 
demand of £50,000 upon this country. 
Let people settle if they chose, and where 
they chose, but he protested against any 
attempt to saddle this country with more 
expense. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
suid, he believed the House was not at that 
moment disposed to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the large questions involved in the 
settlement of the region referred to; but 
with regard to the information received 
from Captain Palliser, he had to state that 
all that the Government had received had 
been published. That information had no 
doubt led to an increased hope that the 
day would come when that region would be 
| filled up with English colonies. There was 
a mistake committed, however, on this sub- 
ject which was wholly a mistake of dates ; 
'and if that were borne in mind, the lan- 
guage used by both sides might be true ; 
at all events there need be no alarm that 
there might be an intention on the part 
of the Government to establish a British 
colony where as yet no colonist had gone. 
No journal had been received from Captain 
Palliser ; but a report, despatched on the 
7th October last, was received on the 5th 
of January by the Government ; he then 
;made a demand, which was small, for a 
| sum of money, and that was sent out to 
‘him immediately afterwards. It was be- 


‘lieved that Captain T‘liser would cross 


the Rocky Mountains, and would reach 
home this autumn by Panama. 


most unfruitful ; the soil went on improv- | 
ing all the way to the Rocky Mountains, | 
and became more prolific as it approached | P . 
the Pacific. Perhaps the most important | ee 
service of Captain Palliser was that which) Mr. MONSELL said, he rose to put a 
he accomplished during the last year, when | question to the Secretary of State for War 
he discovered four passes through the with reference to Mr. Barkley Briden’s in- 
Rocky Mountains—one of them adapted | vention for rifling guns. Experiments had 
for whecl carriages ; and he (Mr. Seymour) ; been tried with the guns which had passed 
hoped that now, since steam communiea- | through that gentleman’s process, and it 
tion had been opened on the Red River, | was found that the range was much greater 
the Government would establish a mail| than those of ordinary guns. In the year 
between the Red River and Vancouver’s | 1856 a 32-pounder was placed at the dis- 
Island, | position of Mr. Briden, and he was allowed 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he had been to rifle it, and this year there had been 
one of a Committee that investigated this! some experiments at Shoeburyness, and 
subject two years ago, and he agreed much | with success. It appeared that by an 
more with the right hon. Member for Co-! ordinary 32-pounder the shot was thrown 
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3,000 yards, but Mr. Briden’s guns threw 
them 4,000 yards. Again, he might men- 
tion that the groove of the gun was only 
1-16th of an inch, and therefore it did 
not impair the strength of the guns. He 
wished to know whether Mr. Briden’s plan 
had been adopted, and whether, according 
to his system, any of the guns were now 
being rifled. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
endeavoured to hasten as much as was in 
his power the rifling of guns, and he under- 
stood that among those who had produced 
the most ingenious mode of rifling guns 
might be ranked Mr. Barkley Briden ; but 
he was not able at that moment to give 
any positive opinion upon the subject of 
his rifles, as experiments were now in pro- 
gress to ascertain which was the best mode 
of rifling guns. As soon as those experi- 
ments were completed he would be able to 
form an opinion on the subject. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether it would 
be practicable to lay on the table of the 
House the Judicial Statistics of England 
and Wales which are made up to the 


the succeeding Easter recess, and whether 
some similar Statistics for Scotland might 
not be appended to the said Report. 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the Re-| 
turns respecting the Police and Prisons, | 


and the accounts relating to them, were 
made up to the end of September in each 
year. 


CHURCH RATES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PALK said, he wished to ask what 
part the Government would take on the 
Amendments to be moved in Committee 
on the Church Rates Abolition Bill, and 
whether the House would go into Commit- 
tee at a late hour or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was out of 
order to discuss Amendments to a Bili 
which would come before the House at a 
subsequent period of the evening. 

Mr. PALK said, he believed he was in 
order in asking what course the Govern- 
ment would pursue. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he pre- 
sumed that the Amendments which stood 
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in the name of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department would 
be moved when the fitting time came; but 
he thought it would not be reasonable to 
take the Committee on the Bill at a very 
late hour of the evening. 

House at rising to adjourn till Monday 
next, 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
RESOLUTION. 


Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he rose pursuant 
to notice, to propose a Motion as to the 
mode of providing for the expense of com- 
pleting the necessary works of national de- 
fence, projected or already in progress. If 
any apology were required for the Motion 
he was about to submit, it would be found 
in the preliminary discussion which had 
already taken place in the House that 
evening. The question of the national 
defences had only to be mentioned in that 
House to excite a feeling of general in. 
terest, and he believed the feeling of that 
House on the subject was a very inade- 
quate representation of that which pre- 
vailed throughout the country. They had 
just been called on by the Government to 


| year, and the reason on which that demand 


was grounded was the necessity of adding 
to our national defences. This year our 
armaments would cost us £26,000,000, and 
in order to meet that enormous outlay we 
should have to submit to an augmentation 
of the most odious and exceptional of all 
our imposts. In atime of profound peace 
we were about to nearly double the income 
tax, and there was a general disposition 
throughout the country to inquire whence 
the great exigency arose. It was obvious 
that those enormous estimates were the 
result of some great necessity, and were 
the evidence either of some imagined or 
some perceived danger. How long, people 
asked, was that state of things to con- 
tinue, and what was the probability of these 
estimates either being diminished or con- 
tinuing annually increasing ? There was 
a point at which inquiry on this subject 
became the duty of Parliament, and any- 
thing like evasion or concealment on the 
part of the Government was fraught with 
danger and involved a positive betrayal 
of the interests of the country. There 
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was always a disposition — perhaps too 
ready a disposition—on the part of the 
House of Commons to act with forbearance 
in reference to all questions affecting in- 
ternational relations ; but there were oc- 
casions—and he believed this was one— 
when it behoved the House to press the 
Government of the day to speak out in 
plain and unmistakeable language. All 
those armaments and that taxation were 
necessitated by one cause — namely, the 
fear of an attack from France—why should 
they not say it? France knew it, and 
said it—and all Europe knew it, and said 
it—and no one differed about it in that 
House, except perhaps the Member for 
Birmingham, who disputed the necessity, 
and the Ministers of the Crown, with 
whom it would be a breach of etiquette 
to confess the motive. But there was the 
fact—the Ministers of War were augment- 
ing the defences, and the Minister of 
Finance, for the current half year at least, 
was doubling the income tax—and the 
truth was indisputable—that it was from 
uneasiness caused by their nearest, and 
dearest — much-lauded, and most-trusted 
Ally, that their armaments, and burdens, 
had increased, were increasing, and, not- 
withstanding the announcement of the Mo- 
niteur yesterday, with a prospect of any- 
thing but diminution. Now, what was 
the duty of the House of Commons under 
such circumstances? Ought they not, he 
asked, to look their position boldly and 
sensibly in the face, and ascertain either 
the reality of the danger, or the folly 
of the alarni? If that uneasiness, which 
was costing so much, was unfounded, the 
people ought to be instantly relieved from 
sacrifices they were now called to make ; 
but if there was anything like real danger 
in the position, not an hour should be lost in 
placing the security of the country beyond 
the possibility of question. It only remained 
for the Government, like men, like English- 
men, like statesmen, to tell us the truth. 
Let them but say the word, that this was 
an oceasion for England to put forth some 
portion of her latent strength, in order to 
overtake a march stolen upon her, and the 
spirit of the nation, which would be instantly 
aroused, would do all the rest. And why 
should Ministers not speak out the truth ? 
Would it be indiscreet? Where is the 
indiscretion in those who are responsible 
for a nation’s safety, apprising it of a danger 
it is still easy to avert? If indeed the 
time were too brief—if our preparations 
Were over, and our means and contrivances 
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exhausted—and still our defences were 
incomplete, then indeed it might be unwise 
to proclaim a weakness we could not avert. 
But now, the real indisecretion—the real 
reproach--the folly and the fault would be 
on the head of that Minister who with 
boundless resources at his command, hesi- 
tated to employ them—dissembling a danger 
till too late to avert it, and sacrificing the 
safety of a nation to his politeness to an 
Emperor. They had lately been regaled 
with some very severe strictures from that 
side of the House, and the Ministerial 
bench, on the Public and the Press, and 
on Peers of Parliament for certain mis- 
givings they had betrayed, and language 
they had used in speaking of our friends 
across the Channel. But it appeared to 
him that the speakers by whom those re- 
bukes were administered very strangely 
misconceived both the origin and the motive 
of the conduct they condemned. He was 
not ashamed to acknowledge that in com- 
mon, as he believed, witha vast majority of 
the House, he shared very largely in the ap- 
prehensicns the public had expressed—that 
he was grateful to the press for the warnings 
that it had sent forth—and that he esteemed 
it a good fortune and a privilege to have 
heard the speech of that venerable Peer, 
whose courageous exposition of a national 
danger had caused so much sensation, And 
even with the fear of incurring another 
rebuke, he would take the most public op- 
portunity of expressing his admiration of 
the patriotism and wisdom of that most 
needful warning, which spoke home to the 
hearts—the sympathies—and the convic- 
tions of the great body of his country- 
men from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. But what did these articles in the 
English press and speeches such as that 
really imply ? Not fear of any enemy 
abroad but of our own incapacity at home. 
It was not fear of France, but, correctly 
translated, want of confidence in our own 
departments in England. It was not fear 
of plans and preparations for attack from 
the other side of the Channel, but of the 
want of all plan or preparation for defence 
on this. ‘The recollections of the Crimea 
had sunk very deep—they were not yet 
obliterated, and knowing, as those alarm- 
ists well did, how powerful and invincible 
as a nation we were, they still trembled, not 
from terror of those by whom we might be 
invaded, but from another stronger terror, 
calculated to shake the stoutest nerves ; 
a terror of those to whom our defence was 
to be committed. And again, the language 
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of apparent hostility and defiance that 
made our Ministers so uneasy, what was 
it but a set-off to the official language of 
adulation of which the nation had grown 
ashamed. The demeanour of some of our 
public men to the Emperor of the French 
had long been displeasing to the country ; 
it had lowered us abroad, it had sickened 
us at home, and it had provoked those 
counter demonstrations of sentiment which 
would have been neither so frequent nor 
so marked, had the public not felt that 
the honour and-character of the country 
were being complimented away. Now, he 
thought that our English Ministers should 
long ago have exchanged the language of 
adulation for that of manly frankness, The 
Emperor of the French was our friend, 
and our ally. He was a man of business, 
and a man of sense, and at the commence- 
ment of those preparations, our Govern- 
ment should have said to him, with all 
deference and respect, ‘‘ We receive with 
pleasure your professions of peace; but we 
find it difficult to reconcile them with your 
preparations for war. Your increasing ar- 


maments are full of danger—your attitude 
is fraught with menace—we may continue 
allies, but at this rate we shall soon cease 
to be equals ; and we cannot without ex- 
planations allow you, under cover of the 


English alliance, to make those enormous 
preparations against which, but for that 
alliance, we should remonstrate and arm— 
we must therefore receive from you an 
assurance that these menacing prepara- 
tions will not continue, or we wust adopt 
the alternative of girding up our loins to 
that race of armaments, in which a regard 
for our own safety will not permit you to 
outstrip us.” Would not that language 
have been more appropriate and dignified ? 
Would there not have been more honesty 
and safety in it, than in that perpetual 
overflow of diplomatic compliments, which 
had not raised us with foreign countries 
and was very distasteful to our own peo- 
ple? The appeal would have been in vain 
perhaps; well, then, the Ministers knew 
the alternative. They had but to tell the 
nation the truth ; and with a nation aware 
of that truth, all danger was over and dis- 
quietude at an end. The common sense— 
the public spirit of the nation—would rouse 
itself to the necessary effort, the work would 
be pushed on with activity as if war were 
already declared, and in less than twelve 
months the country would have been so 
impregnable and secure that the word in- 
vasion would never have been heard but 
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with a smile. At the eleventh hour, how. 
ever, when, under cover of the alliance, 
the inequality between the two countries 
was established, the necessity for increas- 
ing our defences was proclaimed by the in- 
creased Estimates which the House had 
this year been asked to vote. But it 
was to be deplored that they were meet- 
ing that necessity with half-measures, and 
he felt bound to say that, for purposes 
of national defence, half-measures were 
no measures at all—to be serviceable they 
must be complete. They were engaged 
on permanent works of national defence. 
These were very costly, but the result 
was very unsatisfactory. Our arsenals 
were entirely undefended; our shipping, 
in case of war, had no shelter for their pro- 
tection or repair. The necessary works 
were planned, but the money to complete 
them was doled out in driblets. It was 
distributed over so many works, and spent 
through such a series of years, that in the 
meantime we were utterly defenceless. He 
had in his hand a few items taken from the 
Estimates for the year for these public 
works. The first work he found was that 
of Devonport. The cost of the necessary 
fortifications was estimated at £457,500 ; 
and the sum voted this year, which was 
much in excess of anything voted in pre- 
vious years, was £86,000. This was one of 
the most necessary and urgent works that 
had been undertaken, but according to the 
present rate of payment it would take three 
and a half years to complete it. That was 
on the supposition that the estimate was 
correct, for, as the House knew, it fre- 
quently happened that the expenditure was 
rather in exeess of the estimate. The next 
place was Dovor. The estimated cost of 
the fortifications here was £311,000. There 
had been already voted £138,000, and the 
Vote this year was £26,000. To com- 
plete these fortifications would take a pe- 
riod of between six and seven years. The 
citadel and barracks at Alderney were 
next on the list. The estimated cost was 
£200,000 ; this year £15,000 was voted, 
leaving £185,000 still to be granted. To 
complete these works would take no less 
than twelve years. Then there was Pem- 
broke, with the sea defences of Milford 
Haven. Theestimated sum for the works was 
£190,000. There had been voted £25,000 
this year ; £165,000 still remained to be 
voted, and it would take six or seven years 
to complete the works. The Gosport ad- 
vanced lines at Portsmouth were esti- 


mated at £300,000; this year £65,000 
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was voted, so that it would take nearly 
four years to finish the undertaking. 
The lIli'sea lines were estimated at 
£135,000. A sum of £25,000 had been 
voted this year, and more than four years 
would be requ‘red to complete the works. 
The Southsea line was put down at 
£30,000 in a supplementary estimate ; 
£3,000 had been voted, and it would take 
nine years to complete the works. The 
Stokes Bay line was estimated in a supple- 
mentary est'mate at £50,000. They had 
voted £7,000, and it would take six years 
more to finish the undertaking. But the 
most extraordinary case was that of Port- 
land. They all remembered how the Secre- 
tary for War lately spoke of the importance 
of Portland. His satement regarding it 
was that it was one of the finest harbours 
in the world, but that it was utterly de- 
fenceless ; that if an enemy were to take 
possession of the island we should have 
great difficulty in dislodging him,—that 
the works required could be executed very 
economically, but that when completed the 
defences would be so strong as to make it im- 
possible that Portland should ever fall into 
the hands of an enemy. Now, everybody 
knew that that was a very fair statement, 
but what must be the feeling of the Minister 
who made that statement when he reflect- 
ed that, according to the rate of the Vote 
taken this year, twenty-one years would 
be required to complete the newly esti- 
mated works at Portland? He might 
rest his case on that instance alone, 
for it was impossible that any Minister 
who had made the House conscious of 
the importance of such a work could con- 
template with anything like equanimity the 
idea that twenty-one years would be re- 
quired to complete it; but there were other 
cases — such as the defences of commer- 
cial harbours—to which he would not refer 
the House. Even with regard to Gibraltar 
and Malta a strong case could be made out, 
for it would take four years to bring the de- 
fences of the latter place to a completion 
at the present rate of voting the money. 
Ile had taken these instances from the 
Estimates, but there were other works not 
in the Estimates which the Government 
must feel to be imperatively called for. 
He would take the case of Woolwich as an 
example. Woolwich was the armoury of 
England ; the amount of property in our 
arsenals there, could not be less than 
£10,000,000 to £15,000,000; and it was 
perfectly defenceless, not a single shilling 
of public money ever having been voted for 
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fortifications at Woolwich. He must for the 
present assume that the works to which he 
had referred were all necessary, because, 
with the exception of Woolwich, they had 
all been approved by Parliament, and money 
had been voted towards them. If they 
were necessary, they were urgent, and if 
they were urgent, they should be com- 
pleted in a short time. But he was far 
from saying that these were the most 
necessary works, or that they ought to be 
completed according to the plans and esti- 
mates already before the House. That 
was a question that would come under the 
consideration of the Royal Commission 
about to be nominated at the instance of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Westminster. In fact, the appointment 
of that Commission was essential to carry- 
ing out the objects of his own Motion, if the 
House should agree to it. If that Commis- 
sion were well selected, with a due propor- 
tion of civilians upon it, and a firm exclu- 
sion of the official element, its report would 
be most valuable, and the means of carry- 
ing out its recommendations would, no 
doubt, be unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly 
provided. It would not do for any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in such a case, to 
say—‘‘ If you can make the country secure 
by an outlay of ten millions, 1 am ready to 
propose it; but if it is to cost twelve, you 
can’t afford to be saved.”? The safety of 
England is too precious not to be insured 
at any price; and the only question is, how 
the money should be provided. There was 
no Member of that House who would not 
scout the idea of consenting to a loan for the 
purpose of the ordinary expenditure of the 
country. The days were happily gone by 
when the idea could be entertained of meet- 
ing the current expenditure with borrowed 
money, but the question was whether this 
was part of the ordinary expenditure of 
the country. It was expenditure which 
was taking place in anticipation of a pos- 
sible war. It was not occasioned by a belief 
that any foreign Power at present enter- 
tained or, he hoped, would for a long time 
entertain any idea of invading England ; 
but we knew not how suddenly such a war 
might arise, and if it broke out and found 
us unprepared and defenceless we should 
not be safe for a single day. Hitherto the 
plan had been to spread this expenditure 
over a series of years, but the general 
opinion of the House, and he believed also 
that of the Government now was, that it 
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use they ought to be completed at once ; 
and if the expenditure, intended to be that 
of a series of years, was compressed into 
two or three, it became an extraordinary 
expenditure, and must be met by extraor- 
dinary means. They could not meet it out 
of the ordinary income of the country. 
They must therefore either complete these 
works by means of a loan or leave them 
unfinished. That was an alternative which 
the House could notavoid. Some gentle- 
men thought that his object in bringing 
forward this Motion was to obtain the 
establishment of a line of forts along the 
whole of our coasts, so as to prevent the 
possibility of « landing being effected by 
an invading army. Instead of this he 
went rather into the opposite extreme, and 
thought that such an expenditure would be 
perfectly absurd, and indeed a complete 
waste of money. In his opinion this public 
expenditure ought to be limited to two ob- 
jects. We ought to provide defences for our 
shipping and our arsenals. His object was 
merely that, as certain plans had been ap- 
proved by Government, sanctioned by Par- 
liament, and the works already commenced, 
we should obtain the money required, and 
complete at once operations which would 
otherwise be spread over a number of years. 
It had also been supposed that he wished to 
borrow money to pay some part of the ex- 
pense of our military and naval establish- 
ments. Nothing could be more absurd. 
The only objection which he had heard to 
the raising of this large sum of money, in 
order that these works might be completed 
within a certain time, was, that if so great 
an amount was at once placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government there would be 
an enormous quantity of jobbery and waste. 
His own opinion was that this was a very 
absurd objection, and he was sure that he 
might safely leave it to be dealt with by 
the Secretary of State for War, who would 
hardly admit that, although his department 
could control the expenditure of 2,000,000 
per annum, it could exercise no efficient 
superintendence over that of £6,000,000. 
It was the more necessary that the muney 
required for this expenditure should be 
raised as he proposed, because for some 
time, at least, the ordinary military and 
naval expenditure of the country would ab- 
sorb all that portion of the inecme which 
could possibly be devoted to it. He was 
not able to comprehend the Irgie of the 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, when bringing 
in the budget, thatif matters did not get 
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worse in the course of next year they would 
probably get better. His belief was that 
so far as a diminution of expenditure went, 
they could not get better, as long as the 
obligation of keeping the navy of England 
up to an adequate strength was acknow. 
ledged. The superiority of our fleet-—he 
would not say our supremacy at sea, as that 
might be objected to as implying rather a 
bellicose spirit—was as essential to our 
commerce as were the ships which carried 
it. He agreed with what was said by an 
hon. Member early that evening, that the 
superiority of our navy was rendered ab- 
solutely necessary by the superiority of 
our colonial and commercial interests. 
The superiority of our fleet at sea had 
hitherto been the first necessity of our 
empire. It had been considered the first 
law of our existence as a great Euro- 
pean Power. Other Powers had great 
military establishments. The Channel was 
our natural defence, and if we lost that 
we should at once lose our position in Eu- 
rope as @ first-rate Power. It was much 
to the honour of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that they endeavoured—and success- 
fully endeavoured —to re-establish the 
navy of England in the position which 
it ought to hold; and no Government 
would deserve a moment’s forbearance 
which did not strain every nerve to 
make it the most powerful navy in the 
world. During the discussion upon the 
Navy Estimates last year, he expressed an 
opinion in which he was followed by the 
gallant Admiral the Member for South- 
wark (Sir C. Napier), that the navy of 
England ought to be equal to the navies 
of France and Russia united. To his 
great satisfaction the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had the other 
night endorsed that sentiment. It was an 
opinion which was becoming very general 
in that House; but, unfortunately, the 
equality which he desired was not very 
easily obtained. Russia had lately been 
building in the United States large ships 
of war, some of which were already 
completed. France had got a-head of 
us, and was making every effort to pre- 
serve that start. While we were only 
experimenting she had already built iron- 
eased vessels, armed with rifled artil- 
lery—[Sir Coartes Napier: Hear, hear! ] 
—and could at short notice bring into 
the Channel a fleet more powerful than 
ours, and could man it more easily with 
practised seamen. It was admitted that 
if, unfortunately, war should break out, 
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and a naval engagement between the | more rapidly ensure its own security, and 
fleets of the two Powers should take place there would soon be such an army of vo- 
its result might be doubtful. If by any lunteers as would render a hostile landing 
aceident its results were in favour of impossible. But while we were under the 
France, if she could blockade or destroy the dominion of the routine and red tape, the 
remaindc: of the fleet, while our defences idea of being defended by irregulars and 
were incomplete, England would become | volunteers appeared in some eyes more 
part of the main land of the Continent, | terrible than the invasion itself, and better 
and France with the command of the com- | that England should be conquered according 
munications could transport a ficet across | to the articles of War, than saved by such 
the Channel as easily as she could send it a perilous and plebeian innovation. In 
across the Rhine. Suppose such a thing | 1803 when invasion was not so easy and 
occurred—and he was speaking of what | the danger not greater, we had 400,000 
might happen ten or twenty years hence, | volunteers enrolled and under arms, and 
but a short period in the lives of such na-| even then we felt that the Channel was 
tions as England and France—we should | our best defence; and Napoleon to his dying 
have to depend upon our land force. What | day regretted that he had not attempted 
was that? Here, again, everybody felt|the invasion, for he made light of any 
that we were the victims of half-measures. | army that could have met him. But with- 
Every one knew that if in any future war | out Line or Militia in sufficient strength 
that might oceur a French general were to| and without command at sea, even Rifle 
land in England, he would bring with him | corps, the best, and cheapest, and readiest 
every soldier for whom transport could be | and deadliest of all volunteers were not 
found. It would be for invaders and in- | encouraged, and we now heard that satire 
vaded a life and death struggle. That} on our military establishments, that if we 
army would leave its own ports an exultant | had the men we had not the rifles. There 
and, by anticipation, a victorious army. | was a rumour which he hoped the Secre- 
From the moment it landed on the shores | tary for War would contradict to-night, that 
of England it would have to fight its way | a contract for 40,000 rifles, lately entered 
with the desperation of a forlorn hope, and into with a Belgium factory, had been can- 
within two or three weeks of the landing of | celled, because of the demand of a small 
the first Zouave either it would be com- | extra price, and we were therefore left un- 
pletely annihilated or London would be| provided with an arm lately ordered, as 
taken. It would be less a war than a| urgently needed for our defence. Was it 
surprise, and its suddenness would be| any wonder that the country stood ap- 
one element in the calculation of its! palled, not by dangers abroad, but by in- 
success. What force had we, what pre- | capacity and weakness and helplessness and 
parations had we to meet such a danger| confusion at home? It thought of the 
as this? We all knew that it was very| Crimea and trembled from head to foot. 
inadequate. We ought to have one of two} There was but one mode of acting in 
forces, either a standing army equal to any | this exigency, for it was an exigency, 
which could be brought to invade us, or| and depend upon it, the nation would tell 
a large auxiliary force of militia and vo-| them so ere long. Not a moment must be 
lunteers, But could anybody say that we | lost in making the country safe against 
had either, or were likely to have either? | every accident, and until it was so, we 
There was lately something like a na-| must act as if the crisis were upon us. 
tional movement for Volunteer Rifle corps, | No human tongue could tell how soon or 
and its having been early adopted at the | how suddenly it might arrive, and that it 
Universities and at the instigation of | might still be distant was our good fortune 
the authorities, proved the sense of the| of which we should make the most. Every 
necessity among the most reflecting and| public or private yard should be put into 
unmilitary classes. But they have met/ full work, every artificer and extra hand 
with cold encouragement. Finding them | should work extra hours as if the war were 
already sanctioned by their predecessors | to beginnext week. As gunboats could be 
and very popular, the Government had | built more rapidly than men of war, gun- 
continued them, but under a species of | boats should be multiplied as fast as possi- 
compulsion, so that many people were| ble; as voluntecrs could be enrolled faster 
now heard to say that if the country was | than the line, they should at once be raised. 
left to itself, if there were no War Office| As rifles could not be made fast enough in 
nor Horse Guards, its own instincts would| England, we should renew that order in 
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Belgium, even though they should cost six- 
pence a- piece more than the Horse Guards’ 
regulation, and night and day the process 
of manufacturing, constructing, arming, 
drilling, should go on till the country 
was made safe, and then we might desist 
from preparations and return to our peace 
expenditure with the certainty that these 
humiliating and lowering and degrading 
panic cries of invasion would never dis- 
turb our country or our Government again, 
But there were those who would, no 
doubt, tell him all this apprehension and 
precaution was very foolish, and deserving 
only to be laughed at. But that only 
made it more his duty to express his 
opinion, and he thought it much to be re- 
gretted that on so great a question where 
every man, according to the light and 
reason that were given him, had a right to 
take thought for the safety of the country— 
and when the highest military authorities 
—the most experienced diplomatists—the 
wisest and most venerable statesmen—all 
concurred on the most solemn question on 
which they could be called to judge—that 
that liberty of thought and speech, which 
was the birthright of every one among 
us, could not be indulged without being 
assailed with an amount of ridicule and 
derision that was wholly undeserved. He 
had no fault to find with any private Mem- 
ber for the expression of his own opin- 
ions. The Member for Birmingham, for 
instance, as an independent Member of 
that House, and acting on his individual 
responsibility, expressed fearlessly what he 


held consistently, and he had a perfect | 


right to believe that there was not a 
Zouave in the French army who would not 
prefer a remission of the wine duties to the 
sack of London. But it was a very differ- 
ent thing when a Minister of the Crown, 
rising after his hon. Friend, expressed 
such a general concurrence in his views 
as to enable him to congratulate himself 
and his friends (as they had done last week) 
that they who guided the councils and des- 
tinies of England were converts to his views 
of foreign policy and peace. Of this he was 
quite sure—that the nation had not become 
converted to those views, and it would 
watch with great jealousy the alleged con- 
version of the Government. Ie and others, 
who thought with him, had been con- 
tent hitherto to refrain from any public 
statement of the reasons for their dis- 
quietude; but when they were now told, 
on high authority, that the Ministers of the 
Crown were becoming members of the 
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Peace Society, they felt bound to protest 
against the progress of those views, and 
to state the reasons for their apprehen- 
sions, and publicly to justify those reasons, 
He had never in his life said one word 
in disparagement of the Emperor of the 
French, and for this reason, that in many 
respects he had formed a very different es- 
timate of his character to what, unfortu- 
nately, prevailed among many people in 
England, and he viewed in a different light 
the policy and effects of his Government of 
France. He always remembered that he 
found France in a state of anarchy, and that 
he had restored order. Every one believed, 
before he appeared on the stage, that France 
must pass through a bloody convulsion be- 
fore she could obtain a settled Government. 
He carried her through that convulsion 
with less bloodshed than was believed pos- 
sible, and he was rewarded with a throne. 
He was the choice of France—he was now, 
she believed, her benefactor—she felt that 
he had raised her power, extended her influ- 
ence, given her military glory beyond her 
frontiers, and internal prosperity and peace. 
France esteemed and trustéd him, and be- 
tween ruler and ruled there was, in regard 
to their internal government, that complete 
accord that must shut out, if not our criti- 
cism, at least our censure. But though 
with the domestic affairs of France we had 
no concern, it was our right and duty to 
watch her foreign policy. The Emperor 
of the French acted for the interests of 
France ; it was ours to guard the safety 
of England, and if he were asked, ‘* Why 
do you suspect the French Emperor of de- 
signs of war? and, still more, why do you 
insult him by suspicions of invasion ?’’ he 
should be driven to answer by a reference 
to facts as notorious in France as in Eng- 
land—that he apprehended war because he 
saw the Emperor of France preparing for 
it; and he anticipated invasion, because 
an attempted invasion must be a necessary 
accompaniment of the war; and as they 
saw unmistakeable proofs of preparation for 
war, so also those who were not wilfully 
blind must see the most unmistakeable pre- 
paration for invasion ; and as to our in- 
sulting him by the suspicion, he replied 
that no man could be insulted by our be- 
lieving what he kimself had openly, pub- 
licly, and ostentatiously told us he would 
probably co. Few men had ever risen toa 
throne after taking more pains to advertise 
the world of what they believed to be their 
destiny and its duties. The present Em- 
peror of the French was a man of thought, 
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before he was a man of action. As they had 
been told last night, he was an author be- 
fore he was an Emperor, and when of ripe 
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were a practical and business-like people, 
and when they had these writings, which 
had been lately reproduced and circulated, 


age, after long study and reflection, he had | and when they saw the enormous military 
given to the world, in works of deep thought | and naval preparations which were made in 


and intense feeling, the programme of his 
opinions and his policy—and wherever it 
was that in those days he thought, or 
wrote, or spoke, whe:her dating from Lon- 
don, or from his prison at Ham, or plead- 
ing for life before his Peers in France, 
there was the same earnest of what he had 
since proved himself to the world—the man 
of great purpose and inflexible will, and of 
one fixed idea; and the dream of the exile, 
the prayer of the captive, the address of the 
candidate for power, all were filled with one 
recollection, all pointed to one great act 
of national retribution, all reiterated and 
dwelt on that one word, which he said no 
Frenchman could speak without emotion ; 
and consistently with that, since he rose to 
the Empire, he had unceasingly fired his 
army‘with the hope that he and they had 
one common mission unfulfilled, until their 
last great glorious enterprise should have 
wiped out the stain of France’s deepest 
humiliation and most stupendous disaster. 
He did not say this in disparagement of 
that illustrious Ruler, and he was sure that 
he could not be offended by our receiving 
as truth what he had avowed with pride. 
For, from the day that he became Ruler of 
France, every act had been in the most 
strict accord with this preconceived policy, 
-and France understood it, if we did not. It 
might be said that he (Mr. Horsman) was 
repeating an old story; but he might remind 
hon. Gentlemen that the works to which he 
referred had very recently been reproduced 
in France, and had been revised and re- 
published under the authority of the Em- 
peror himself. They were extensively cir- 
culated and widely read in France, and 
what was the effect they produced upon the 
French people? Why, they could only be 
regarded as a re-affirmation on the part of 
the Emperor of the policy of the exile. 
They afforded the key of what would 
otherwise be a mystery, and enabled people 
to interpret what would otherwise be unin- 
telligible—namely, that those vast pre- 
parations, the extension of the navy, the 
fortification of the coast, the enlargement 
and increase in the number of transports, 
and the conscription for the marine, all in- 
dicated preparation for a gigantic enter- 
prise to be undertaken some day or another 
against a gigantic naval Power, and that 
Power need not be named. The English 





France, it was no wonder that they should 
ask, ‘* Are we in that state of perfect secu- 
rity and defence in which we ought to be 
even in times of peace?” He repeated 
again that, in making this statement, he 
did not say one word against a ruler of 
whom he had never spoken disparagingly, 
nor did he say a word against that great 
and gallant people whom all who knew 
them must admire; but he did say that 
they must look forward—as was quite con- 
sistent with the most honourable policy— 
to some future occasion when war might 
break out, and those preparations were made 
in order that they might not a second time 
be the vanquished party. He need scarcely 
refer to what was, he believed, a notorious 
fact, with regard to which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were no doubt fully informed— 
that even since the conclusion of the peace 
of Villafranea, so far from the activity ap- 
parent in the naval arsenals of France 
having been at all relaxed, it had until 
the last twenty-four hours, been very 
much on the increase. Yesterday the noble 
Lord, after making his statement with re- 
ference to Italian affairs, drew the attention 
of the House to the announcement which 
had just been made in the Moniteur. Now, 
no one would wish to diminish the impor- 
tance—whatever it might be—of that an- 
nouncement, but he might observe that if 
both England and France had had war 
establishments, or if the British Govern- 
ment had been making preparations in an- 
ticipation of an immediate prospect of war, 
the announcement of a reduction of the 
military force of France might have been 
very important to this country. What he 
maintained, however, and what he had en- 
deavoured to enforce upon the House was, 
that the armaments of France were as 
much above the requirements of a peace 
establishment as those of England were 
below them; that we had reduced our 
establishments to a dangerous point; and 
that, whatever might be done by foreign 
Governments, there was a certain minimum 
of power below which this country ought 
never to suffer its defences to fall. Ina 
time of profound peace, and in a spirit of 
over-confidence in the continuance of that 
peace, this country had, in his opinion, 
allowed her defences to fall to tuo low a point. 
They had fallen far below the requirements 
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of a peace establishment, and when he 
looked back to their condition when the 
mutiny broke out in India, he must say 
it was fortunate that at that time it 
never entered into the mind of any enemy 
to take advantage of the position of 
this country. For years past we had 
been proceeding with dangerous reduc- 
tions, we had now fallen far below the 
minimum point, and all he wished the 
House to do was to raise our defences to 
that minimum point below which, even in 
a time of peace, they ought never to be 
allowed to fall. He was aware that some 
hon. Friends of his, whose opinions he 
valued very highly, would think that these 
precautions and forebodings deserved very 
little regard. No man could respect, 
and honour more than he did the mo- 
tives and principles of those who were 
designated, invidiously in his opinion, to 
distinguish them from the rest of the 
House, as the ‘* Peace party ;’’ but while, 
on the one hand, they honestly and con- 
scientiously followed their vocation, he must 
say, on the other hand, that he believed if 
their views were carried beyond a certain 
practical point, they were dangerous to the 
country. His feeling was that the men 
who, by timely warning and precaution, 
averted the horrors and calamities of a 
warlike attack were the real friends of hu- 
manity and of their species; while the men 
who by blindness, by over confidence, or 
by weakness, tempted and provoked at- 
tack were, although unconsciously, the 
real enemies and destroyers of their coun- 
try. He believed that if the principles of 
the party to which he was referring were 
carried out to their full extent this country 
would be placed in such a state of weak- 
ness that invasion would be rendered so 
tempting as to be inevitable. He believed 
there was no statesman, no diplomatist, no 
military man in Europe—there was not a 
soldier in France who did not feel that it 
depended on England herself whether at 
some future—and it was to be hoped, far 
distant day—all that accumulation of the 
elements of destruction might not break 
upon her head; and woe to her if the 
storm found her unprepared ; woe to the 
Ministers of England who might have in- 
vited such a catastrophe! There was a 
certain little episode in the late Italian 
war which we would do well to remember. 
We were told that on the night before the 
battle of Solferino the Austrian generals 
had made all their dispositions, on the 
most approved military principles, for sur- 
Mr, Horsman 
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prising the allied army at the hour of nine 
in the morning; but at six o’clock they 
were themselves surprised and slaughtered 
by their enemies, It was to be hoped that 
Austrian counsels would not prevail in our 
English camp, and that the tocsin of Par- 
liament would be sounded before it was 
too late. He did not say that any English 
Minister would, for a moment, be induced 
to neglect what he deemed to be necessary 
for the safety of his country; but he sin- 
eerely believed, with all respect, that the 
present Government were not adequately 
alive to the magnitude of the occasion. 
The heart of the country was sound—its 
instincts true and unerring; its feelings 
were too strong to be trifled with on that 
subject ; and for the mode in which the 
Ministers discharged themselves of the 
grave responsibility now resting upon them 
in connection with it, they would be called 
to a strict account. He had spoken out 
freely on this great question, because it 
was one on which no false delicacy should 
prevent them from impressing upon the 
Government what it ought to know. As 
far as it depended on the Secretary of 
State for War, no doubt everything that 
eminent ability and great energy could do 
would be achieved, but the labours and the 
goodwill of one man were not enough to 
cope with the crisis. Seeing, then, the 
great fact of our urgent want of prepara- 
tion, neither on that nor on future occa- 
sions should he be deterred from stating 
to the House what he had now felt it his 
duty to state, although he bad, perhaps, 
trenched on ground which no other hon. 
Gentleman had ever ventured upon. Thank- 
ing the House for the indulgence it had 
extended to him, he would now beg to pro- 
pose his Motion. 


Amendment proposed,— 

“To leave out the word ‘ That,’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words, ‘the ex- 
pense of completing the necessary works of na- 
tional defence, projected or already in progress, 
should be met by a fund specially provided for 
that purpose, and independent of the annual Votes 
of Parliament, instead thereof.” 


Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I have 
listened in common with the rest of the 
House with admiration to the eloquent 
speech of my right hon, Friend. If I do 
not follow him through the whole of it— 
if I do not venture upon the delicate 
ground on which he has thought fit to 
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tread—it is because I do not wish to give | A Committee of this House sitting upstairs 
any encouragement to converting that which condemned as extravagant the schemes we 
ought to be a debate on the question of what had then attempted to carry into effect. 
should be the system and the basis of our So far from being extravagant, as it has 
peace defences into a discussion upon fo- | turned out, those schemes have been since 
reign policy, in which we are to criticise enlarged. They were larger then than 
the character, the motives, the past life, anything before contemplated by any Go- 
and intentions of any Sovereign in Eu-| vernment, or ever carried into execution in 
rope. I maintain that in the preparation any dockyard, but still they were found to 
which we have been making, if such a_ be insufficient, and have since been greatly 
word can be used, or rather in the defences | extended. I say this to show that in 
which we are strengthening and confirming, times when public opinion was adverse, 
we are following the legitimate pacific policy | I, at least, was not one of those who re- 
which is the true policy of a great com-| mained acquiescent in the then existing 
mercial country like England. We have state of things. For a long period be- 
no offensive designs—we can have no offen- | fore that, whether you looked to the 
sive designs against any nation in the world. | army or the navy, but more especially 
Peace is our great security; the gront | to the army, which has never been so 
source of our prosperity and our wealth— | popular with this House as the navy, there 
peace is best suited for the form of Go-| was nothing but apathy, neglect, and, 
vernment under which we have the happi- | let me add, ignorance. We allowed our 
ness to live. I say, then, that if I now! men to perish, partly because we did not 
discuss the question of our defences it is| choose to be at the expense of housing 
not with the view of showing what power | them. as we ought to have done ; partly 
we may be able to exercise against any | because we did not believe, but rather 
one, but merely what are the means which | scouted as the ery of sanitarian quacks, 
we are taking, which we hope and which the notion that men ought to have fresh 
we ought to take, in a time of peace, for| air to breathe. The other night a debate 
putting ourselves in a state of security | arose on the subject of the appointment 
against any attack. 1 recollect the time | of a Commission to inquire into the state 
when the spirit prevailing in this country | of our fortifications, I am very glad to 
on these subjects was very different from | find that, both as regards the necessity of 
what it is now. The history of our weak- | more rapidly increasing our defences and 
ness in point of defence is curious to fol-| of instituting a thorough investigation by 
low. After the long war, when we, like competent persons into the nature of those 
the rest of Europe, were exhausted by the | defences, before we embark in a great ex- 
enormous efforts we had made in that great penditure upon them, we have the testi- 
struggle, we believed, and Europe also| mony, concurrent with my own, of the 
believed, in a perpetual reign of peace, | gallant Officer the Member for Westmin- 
never to be disturbed again. During that | ster (Sir De Lacy Evans), and of my right 
time we lived upon our character. We hon. Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
neglected to reproduce those means of| Horsman). I did not, coming in with the 
defence which are essential to keep the! new Government to an office of immense 
country in proper security. Even when| detail, attempt at once to pass an opinion 
we began to awake to the danger of our upon questions of this description ; but as 
situation, and to the necessity of making soon as my own mind was made up as to 
some exertions to remove it, the country | the necessity of some immediate action in 
did not then go so willingly along with us, | this respect, I made to the Government 
nor did this House exact from us any increas- | the identical proposal which the hon, and 
ed activity, but the contrary. I recollect gallant Member for Westminster has made, 
when this discussion on our fortifications and in spirit, though not as to the means 
first arose. I recollect the appointment of of accomplishing it, the same proposal as 
the first Commission to examine into the my right hon. Friend has just laid before 
defences of our dockyards. I recollect us. I am satisfied of this, though many 
when my hon. Friend the late Seeretary to persons doubt it, that in a country which 
the Admiralty and myself conjointly were like England never, except after long effort 
objects of great attack in this House be-|and great excitement, has had a large 
cause we had endeavoured to create at| army, and which never will have such an 
Devonport a large establishment for the' army except after long effort and great 
construction and repair of our steam navy. | excitement, you are bound to take care 
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that every means by which the services of 
your force, small as it is, can be made more 
efficacious, shall be immediately adopted. 
Your army, if small, ought to be the best 
equipped, best armed, and best trained in 
the world, and no effort on the part of the 
authorities ought to be omitted in order to 
produce that result. But among those 
efforts it appears to me that, having great 
dockyards and arsenals in which are con- 
centrated property of immense value, and, 
what is far more important, the means of 
sustaining and increasing your maritime 
strength, there ought to be provided that 
apparatus for defence which mere flesh and 
blood can not alone supply. It is cheaper 
to build fortifications than to depend on the 
maneeuvring of an army in the field. Any 
military officer will at once admit the truth 
of this, costly as these works may appear 
to be ; and certainly my right hon. Friend 
has not exaggerated a bit in the remarks 
he has made upon the Estimates. He has 
said, indeed, that we are now proceeding 
by voting mere ‘* driblets.” But that is 
& comparative term. The ‘ driblet,”’ as 
he calls it, for the present year exceeds the 
sum of £400,009. But what after ail, let 
me ask, is the comparative cost of these 
fortifications against that of an army ? 


The mere pay of an addition of 25,000 
men to the army would amount to £757,000, 


or from that to £900,000 a year. But 
£5,000,000 spent in fortifying our arsenals 
would, taking it even at 6 per cent, be only 
a yearly cost of £300,000 ; and there is 
this also to be said of an army, that the 
men die, the powder and shells are blown 
away, the rifles wear out ; everything has 
in it the element of decay; but if you have 
secured a well-considered system of de- 
fence by fortifications, that remains not 
only for you, but for posterity. It must 
be remembered how essential is the com- 
plete defence of our arsenals to the ex- 
istence of our navy ; in war, even a vic- 
torious fleet sustains great damage, and 
requires costly repairs to put it in an effi- 
cient state again ; the arsenals are the re- 
producing establishments of our maritime 
power. Without going into minute detail, 


I should like to tell the House what are | 


the amounts it has voted this year for 
fortifications. For Portsmouth, irrespective 
of the sum already voted, it is £405,000 ; 
but that does not complete the defence of 
Portsmouth ; nothing is proposed for for- 
tifying Spithead. Again, for Plymouth, 
£335,000 have been voted, but that sum 
will not put Plymouth into a complete state 
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of defence. I could go through the whole 
list of arsenals, Pembroke, Sheerness, 
Chatham, Woolwich, they are all in the 
same state. I have always endeavoured 
to speak frankly to the House of Com- 
mons on this subject ; and in this spirit I 
must state that Woolwich is totally unde- 
fended. It is protected by the long reaches 
of the Thames ; still, itis a great arsenal, 
and at present is defenceless against attack. 
It has been said that Woolwich is inca- 
pable of defence, and that the true policy of 
England would be to break up the establish- 
ment, create others elsewhere, and not risk 
so much material in one arsenal. That is 
a qvestion into which I cannot enter to- 
night ; it is a question, however, that 
ought to be thoroughly considered. I have 
been asked whether the sums voted will 
be applied? An hon. Gentleman has re- 
marked that we take the Votes, and some- 
times do not spend the money. It is true 
that at the end of the year, it appears by 
the accounts that we have not spent the 
money, and the sums have to be voted 
over again. I am asked how this can 
happen? There is a difficulty in public 
works that does not exist in private un- 
dertakings, such as railways. ~Their pro- 
jectors work on, and if they are delayed 
by any accident they make up the lost 
time afterwards. To show what delays 
public works are liable to, I may state I 
have recently heard that a strike is impend- 
ing among the men employed that may 
impede certain works in the London dis- 
trict for some time. It is in consequence 
of such unforeseen delays that it happens 
the money for public works has to be voted 
again. It was remarked the other night 
that the Commission to be appointed to 
inquire into the state of the national de- 
fences ought to have a wider field of inves- 
tigation. But I want an inquiry into spe- 
cific objects, I want advice on those specific 
objects ; if you widen the field of inquiry, 
and direct the Commission to report on 
military questions, as to where armies 
should be posted in case of invasion, then 
you will want another class of men to make 
the inquiry; you will increase the number 
of the Commission and delay the report. 
If I wanted to shelve a question, a large 
Commission of inquiry would be the best 
| instrument for the purpose. But I want 
, to act immediately, and therefore wish to 
| get the men the best fitted for the task, 
| and confine them to one particular subject. 
It is not that I have neglected the subject. 
My predecessor appointed several officers 
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of great eminence to draw up a detailed 
report as to the steps necessary to make 
available all our disposable foree, and the 
best means of rapidly increasing it, in case 
of a sudden outbreak of war. We have 
got that report, and we are at this moment 
acting on it as rapidly as it is possible to 
do. We will go further than that. We 
wish to see young officers obtaining a 
knowledge of the military features of the 
country, and surveys are being made with 
the view to military purposes; it is not 
that we expect an enemy actually to land, 
but- we ought to take every precaution 
in our power, and every Government must 
wish to see the army we do raise made 
effective by practical study of the profes- 
sion. 
establishment you want. That is, how- 
ever, a question of difficulty. Looking at 
the Army Estimates, at the enormous sums 
voted, and at the small force maintained in 
England, I think nothing can be more un- 
satisfactory than that we should spend so 
much money and have so small an army. 
But what is our peculiar case? We have 
had to re-arm the whole force ; and we are 
doing so at this moment at a great expense. 
I may allude, in passing, to’a rumour that 
has been mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, that in consequence of a rise of 
sixpence in the cost of each musket, asked 
by a foreign contractor, I have suspended 


the contract for a supply. Ido not know 
in what the report could have originated ; 
the only thing on which it can be founded 
happens to be a transaction of the exactly 
opposite kind. The only case in which I 
have meddled with the supply of rifles is 
by making an arrangement to obtain at a 
small additional expense, a large supply of a 
better description. We shall now receive 
from Enfield 1800 rifles a week instead of 
1500. 
which I was speaking—the late Govern- 
ment sent some very distinguished naval 
officers to inspect and report upon our for- 
tresses in the Mediterranean. I think 
nothing can be worse than to submit a 
subject to a Commission and then to shelve 
the report. We are, therefore, acting on 
that report. It states that though some 
of the works in the Mediterranean have 
fallen into disrepair, yet no additional force 
is required for their defence nor any very 
material change in their defences. [eavy 
guns may have to be sent out and other 
things done, but I believe that the notion 
of any successful attack on Malta or Gib- 
raltar is now absurd. It would have been 
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an easy thing, in the opinion of many, to 
propose to increase the force of the army 
by taking a vote for, say, 10,000 men; but 
that would have made an army on paper. 
I do not wish tu deceive the country. First, 
actually raise the men, already voted 
but not got, and then it will be time 
enough to talk of increasing your regi- 
ments. I believe that this country never 
will have a large army ; but the army we 
| have got we must make as perfect as we 
‘can. Without a conscription, having to 
trust wholly to voluntary enlistment, and 
obliged to compete with the wages of 
| labour, this country can never have a large 
| military foree. We have now some batta- 
|lions coming home from India; if you 
create a force in the meantime, when these 
Indian troops arrive you will have a larger 
army than the country will like to pay for; 
there will be an outery for disbanding the 
additional battalions, and many discontent- 
ed and idle men will be thrown on the half- 
pay list. I wish the House of Commons 
would come to some definite conclusion on 
these points, and not be so wild for an in- 
crease of the army at one time and for its 
reduction at another. We have got the 
whole of the ordnance to replace, and very 
soon all our ships will be armed with a large 
proportion of rifled cannon. This cannot 
be done without supplying a new sort of 
ammunition. These are the things that 
make our estimates so large while our army 
is so small. Improvement and change are 
constantly at work, and I frankly say that 
I do not see the slightest prospect of any 
very material reduction in those portions 
of the Army Estimates, which are ap- 
plied to the production and reproduc- 
tion of warlike stores. The right hon. 
Gentleman has truly said, that without the 
report of a Commission we cannot proceed 
upon any plan which may be proposed for 
/our adoption. Unless you can satisfy the 
| public that ycu are working upon the best 
) plans, and that every care is taken to in- 
| sure efficiency, you will never get them to 
| go willingly along with you. Whether the 
work be done by large Votes, or by other 
means, we must first of all know from a 
Commission what we ought to do, and then 
| we must do it. Reeclleet, however, that 
/meanwhile we are not losing time. Not 
/one work is stopped, and every sixpence 
that has been voted will be spent. I re- 
cently asked a very distinguished engineer 
| officer if I gaye him carte blanche what he 
| could do more than he is now doing. His 
| reply was, that the arrangements necessary 
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for getting large bodies of men together 
would take time; that the building season 
was nearly gone by; and that, upon the 
whole, he did not think he could proceed 
much faster in the present year. We shall 
take the opinion of the contemplated Com- 
mission as soon as possible, and I believe 
we shall gain time if the country is satis- 
fied, first, that the works are necessary ; 
secondly, that our plans are approved by 
competent authorities ; and thirdly, that it 
is absolutely indispensable to vote money 
for their execution. Here I must take ex- 
ception to some of the words which I find 
in the Motion of my right hon. Friend. He 
says that ‘‘ the expenses of completing the 
necessary works of national defence should 
be met by a fund specially provided for that 
purpose, and independent of the annual 
Votes of Parliament.” I am not sure that 
the course here recommended is necessary 
to any well-considered plan for hastening 
our works of national defence. Certain I 
am, at all events, that if you expect Par- 
liament to go warmly along with you in 
your plans, you must not attempt to cheat 
it out of the money requisite for the execu- 
tion of your works. You must allow Par- 


liament to exercise its judgment upon each 
step as it is taken if you wish to obtain its 


confidence and co-operation. One or two 
words upon another point and I have done. 
The right hon. Gentleman has accused us 
of not giving due encouragement to the 
volunteer movement, because it is plebeian 
in its character. Now, I do not wish to cast 
any blame upon the late Government, with 
whom the volunteer corps originated; but 
I must say, that as far as rifle corps are con- 
cerned, we have given much more encou- 
ragement to volunteers than our predeces- 
sors. I believe that at the present mo- 
ment there are forming several very effi- 
cient battalions of volunteers, and cer- 
tainly, at all events, it never occurred to 
me to look upon the movement as plebcian 
and to discourage it upon that ground. 
On the contrary, as I stated upon a former 
occasion, what I want to see is a military 
spirit pervading all classes of the commu- 
nity, but especially the influential and in- 
telligent middle-class. I believe the volun- 
teer corps will effect that object to a large 
extent, and therefore, if for that alone, I 
think they ought to be encouraged. Having 
thus stated unreservedly the opinion I hold 
upon all the various points mentioned by 
my right hon. Friend, and endeavoured to 
satisfy the House that we are not altoge- 
ther idle, I shall only add that the moment 
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I came into the onerous, difficult, and re- 
sponsible office I now hold, I turned my at- 
tention to this very serious subject. I have 
been engaged upon it ever since, and the 
House will probably be glad to hear that 
the proposed Commission will be issued 
shortly, and that the gentlemen nominated 
on it will be set to work as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. Whenever the Govern- 
ment are put in possession of their Report 
they will give their most anxious attention 
to its subject-matter; and, instead of shelv- 
ing it, as is too frequently done, they will 
make it the foundation of immediate and 
energetic action. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, there 
were three kinds of defensive fortifications, 
all different in their character and objects. 
The first kind consisted of defensive forti- 
fications for our coasts. He believed these 
were not required under present cireum- 
stances to the extent contemplated, and 
that the construction of them would only 
be money thrown away. Then there were 
fortifications for the defence of our arsenals, 
These were necessary in a limited degree, 
and he trusted that the Commissioners 
about to be appointed would recommend 
such works only as the exigerzies of the 
country might demand. Fortifications of 
the third class were intended for the in- 
ternal defence of the kingdom. He be- 
lieved they were not generally suited to 
England, although the highest military 
authority which this country ever possess- 
ed, the late Duke of Wellington, thought 
that works of internal defence, to a limit- 
ed extent, should be established at such 
places as Croydon, Brighton, and elsewhere. 
But if these works were constructed, soldiers 
must be found to man them, and, therefore, 
for his own part, he was anxious to see the 
defences of our dockyards restricted to the 
smallest possible scale ; and if, as he be- 
lieved, gigantic works were about to be 
constructed at Devonport, he trusted the 
Government would well weigh all the cir- 
cumstances of the case before they em- 
barked the country in an expense of that 
nature. He was informed that the force 
requisite to hold the proposed works at 
Devonport would be between 30,000 and 
40,000 men, and he was at a loss to know 
where such a garrison could be found with 
our present limited number of troops. Our 
army upon paper amounted only to 110,000 
men, and if 40,000 were abstracted for 
Devonport, 30,000 for Portsmouth, and 
large garrisons for Chatham, Sheerness, 
and other arsenals, it was plain that only 
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a comparatively small number would re-|no use. Fortifying Gosport was also of no 
main for service in the field. We never | use, as it would only prevent its being taken 
could have a large regular army in Eng- by surprise. During the last war, when 
land, for it was opposed to the feelings of ,we had all Europe, and America too, 
the people; and if we employed our troops against us, what constituted the defence 
in the defence of our coasts in the manner of this country? Napoleon I. collected 
proposed, how should we be able to meet | 3,000 vessels at Boulogne, and an army of 
the exigencies of a campaign? We were 200,000 or 300,000 men. The English 
also going to construct works for the de- | Navy, however, prevented invasion. Thanks 
fence of our commercial harbours, but he | to the experience of our officers and sailors, 
trusted that their defence would be under- | our ships were able to remain in the narrow 
taken by the local residents, because it | sea there, and hardly a vessel was lost. It 
would be impossible to find regular troops | was a great mistake to allow our navy to 
for the purpose. But what he wished to | fall so low, and we had got into the state 
impress upon the Government was the ne-|in which we were, because we had not 
cessity, whatever they might resolve to do | adopted steam in our navy as soon as we 
in the way of constructing fortifications, of | ought. In 1848, when he commanded the 
doing it rapidly and effectively. The cost! Channel squadron, the first line-of-battle 
of the works themselves was greatly in- | ship—the Blenheim —which was even fitted 
ereased by delay, owing to the additional | with a screw, was under his command, and 
charge it occasioned in superintendence. | though she was a very inferior ship, on the 
He hoped that the Commissioners would be | very first day she joined, she went to wind- 
authorized to consider the question whether | ward of the whole fleet. This success was 
our defences should be maritime, military, | reported to the Admiralty, but they did not 
or a combination of both. Great Britain! go at onee as they ought to have done. 
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could not be defended by our troops alone, 
even though aided by our militia and volun- 
teer corps, if, as we had been told, armies 
of 50,000 men each could be simultaneously 
landed at three or four different spots, with 
the view of marching upon London. As an 
old soldier, he recommended the Govern- 
ment to think seriously of our naval de- 
fences, for, after all, we must trust mainly 
to the wooden walls of old England, and 
nothing ought to induce us to reduce our 
navy. We could not depend upon the 
rapid manning of our navy in case of an 
emergency, and therefore the Government 
ought to take care not to disbandour sailors. 
Our force afloat must be kept up and in- 
creased, if we wanted to be safe, and he 
trusted that the Government would think 
seriously of this, and would be ready to 
maintain a large and an efficient flect. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he had 
listened with great attentien to this debate, 
and quite agreed as to the absolute neces- 
sity of keeping the country in a proper 
state of defence. He did not think, how- 
ever, that this end would be attained by 
spending enormous sums in fortifying our 
seaport towns. Jor instance, Portsmouth 
could only be taken by coup-de-main, and 
by a fleet running into the harbour, which 
was too shallow for large ships, and the 
entrance to which might casily be blocked 
up by two or three sunken vessels, As to 
fortifications at the Isle of Wight or in the 
vicinity of the Needles, they would be of 


Three other ships, which were afterwards 


| fitted with screws, were found to answer as 
|well as the Blenheim. Why did not the 
Admiralty go on further and with better 
ships. After the expedition to the Baltic 
|in 1854, the French had only one screw 
| ship of the line, but now they had got 
thirty-three. The House must always re- 
member, however, that we wanted not 
ships alone, but men. Now, a lamentable 
blunder was committed after the Russian 
war in paying off our ships and in getting 
rid of the sailors whom we then had at 
our command. It was said that the French 
would reduce their naval force, but what 
would really be done? The seamen would 
be discharged into their barracks, and 
this would be called reducing their fleet. 
These sailors could be called out imme- 
diately ; they would go on board their 
respective ships with their officers all told 
off to their different stations; and in the 
course of forty-cight hours their ships would 
be just as complete as the day they were 
paid off. It had been stated that in 
France the number of sailors registered 
between 20and 40 years of age was 50,000; 
and that, adding to these the men who 
were recruiting and marines, there would 
be a force of somewhere about 90,000, if 
France were called upon to embark in a 
naval war. The fact that France had but 
few colonies to defend would be a great ad- 
vantage to her in such a war, and French 
officers advised not defensive action upon 
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their own shores alone, but that a vigorous 
attempt should be made to strike a blow 
at our coast. We were told, and the 
country believed, that we had now twenty- 
six sail of the line fully manned, and fit 
for any service. That was not the case. 
There were in the Mediterranean 14 sail- 
of-the-line and no more. These ships were 
newly and imperfectly manned, and our 
officers there were without any practice 
whatever. Well, instead of 12 sail-of-the- 
line as a Channel fleet, we had at the pre- 
set moment only seven, and he did not 
believe that fleet had been one month at 
sea all the time it had been in existence. 
Now, that was not the way to give our offi- 
cers and men experience. Small matters 
of drill might perhaps be taught in har- 
bour, but the crew could not be thoroughly 
disciplined there ; and if at this moment 
the Channel Fleet were told to get under 
weigh at St. Helen’s Head, and proceed to 
Portland roads, and anchor within a 
cable’s length of one another, he believed 
they would have to get their steam up to 
enable them to do so. The officers and 
men were not to blame for this ; it was the 
Admiralty, who did not give them proper 
opportunities of exercising. On the other 
hand, the French were kept constantly at 
work ; their squadrons were always at sea 
in the Mediterranean ; in the war just con- 
cluded they had carried an enormous num- 
ber of troops between Marseilles and Genoa ; 
while they had always great practice in em- 
barkivg and disembarking troops between 
Toulon and Algiers. Ile considered it a 
disgrace to the Government of the country 
and to the successive Boards of Admiralty 
that the British fleet should be in such a | 
state as it now was, and that it was not | 
efficiently manned, notwithstanding the 

stimulus of a large bounty had been offered | 
to those who would consent to enter the | 
service. He was the more strongly of that | 
opinion when he took into account the great | 
necessity that existed that we should havean 
efficient naval force, for he was one of those 
who was prepared to say with Mr. Tierney, | 
“Give me a full exchequer anda well- 
manned fleet and I will defy the world.” | 
If we had such a fleet it would not be re- | 
quisite that we should lay out so much 
money as was contemplated upon the eree- 
tion of fortifications, some of which would 
not, it appeared, be completed for a period 
of five or six years, while the Emperor of 
the French might meantime attack us, 
choosing those points on our shores—as he 
very naturally would—at which there were 
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no fortifications to interfere with the land- 
ing of his troops. The House might rest as- 
sured that our best protection against such 
an invasion was to maintain our superiority 
at sea, and if that superiority were not 
maintained we might depend upon it that 
the country would not be worth six days’ 
purchase. He had no hesitation in making 
that statement, for all that France need 
do would be to Jay an embargo on all her 
steam vessels to transport troops across 
the Channel, and when it was taken into 
account what an enormous military force 
she possessed, he should like to know, if 
our comparatively small army could make 
a successful resistance against its encroach- 
ments? Besides, if we were to lose our 
superiority, and the French were to suc- 
ceed in beating us in one naval action, 
our prestige would be gone and the whole 
country would become dispirited. [ Cries 
of Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members might ery 
‘Oh, oh!”’ but he spoke from experience, 
and he should, therefore, strongly advise 
the Government to take every means in 
their power to render our fleet efficient. 
It was his belief that England stood more 
in need of adequate means of defence at 
the present moment than at any former 
time. France had made peace. The Empe- 
ror of the French had just gained greater 
victories than even his celebrated uncle had 
achieved. He had, not having been educated 
as a soldier, performed extraordinary feats, 
and he (Sir Charles Napier) believed in his 
conscience that if he found us asleep he 
would not hesitate to make the attempt to 
add to his other enterprises the invasion of 
this country. For those reasons he im- 
plored of the Government to be upon their 
guard, and when France talked of disarm- 
ing her navy, he hoped that England would 
be satisfied with nothing less than dis- 
mantling, as well as unmanning her ships. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I do not pretend 
to enter on this discussion with the object 


_ of attempting to throw any light in a tech- 


nical point of view on the question at issue. 
I may, however, observe that the remarks 


| which have been made in the course of the 


speeches to which I have just listened con- 
vince me that we have arrived at a stage 
in this matter of our defences at which it 
is quite clear that the old appliances and 
the remedies which we seek to apply are 
no longer of use. We have been asked to 
vote this year for this purpose no less than 
£26,000,000 sterling; £12,500,000 of 
that sum, or nearly twice the amount which 
was voted for a similar object when I first 
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cost of our navy. I may add that we are 
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‘from the French Government a statement 
of their naval budget for that year. I 
called upon this year to vote nearly three | placed it in the hands of gentlemen who 
times as much for the navy as was the case | had control over some influential organs of 
in 1835 when the Duke of Wellington and the press, one of whom now sits in this 
Sir Robert Peel were at the head of affairs. | House, and is the representative of a jour- 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, my right hon. | nal of great power in the north of England. 
Friend near me (Mr. Horsman) comes fur- | Those gentlemen made use of it honestly, 
ward and says we do not possess even a and endeavoured to stem, so far as they 
minimum establishment. He contends that | could, the torrent of alarm which had 
we must set every dockyard, public and spread throughout the land. I recollect 
private, at work, while the gallant Admiral | my hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries 
who has just spoken is of opinion that the (Mr, Ewart) wrote at the same time to the 
same course should be pursued with regard | French Minister of Marine, M. Ducos, 
to every man in the country. It is quite and the answer he got, and which was 
evident, therefore, that no sums which we | published in the papers, was, that the 
are now voting are likely to bring us toa) French Government had not added one 
satisfactory result in reference to this sub- | boat to their marine or one gun to their 
ject, and it is with the object of asking | ships. Having the recollection of those 
hon. Members to consider whether there is facts, it has helped me to a belief in this 
not another view of it which might more | document. My right hon. Friend below 
properly be taken that I have risen to ad- | me talks of gigantic preparations for the 
dress them on the present occasion. I | invasion of a gigantic naval Power. What 
should like to know whether we have not | does this document say? The only way 

we can treat this fever is to come back to 


been in a state of panic and alarm with 
respect to the point under discussion, and | the statistics of the matter, and try if we 
can treat them without going into a fit. I 


whether we have not, while under the in- 
have had an opportunity of reading this 


fluence of some hallucination as to the sup- 
posed danger which besets us, exaggerated | document over with friends acquainted with 
nautical affairs. It is a document publish- 


and mistaken the evil with which we have . 
ed by our own Government, drawn up by a 
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to deal? I have for some time been out 


of the range of Blue-books, and it is only 
two days ago that I stumbled by accident 
on a paper which was originally prepared 
for the private information of Government, 
and which gives a description of the rela- 
tive strength of the English and French 


Committee of their most confidential ser- 
vants, and intended for their own informa- 
tion. It gives a-comparision of the state 
of the two navies, what they were in 1852 
and what they are now. If the House 
will be a little calm I will endeavour to 





Navies. Now, I read that paper, but I | soothe the apprehensions even of the gallant 
must confess I should have done so with admiral. It is admitted that the French 
some ineredulity, had I not within my re- | have a superiority in steam frigates. We 
collection an incident which occurred seven | have a considerable superiority in screw 
years ago, and but for which I should line-of-battle ships. [Sir Coarntes Napier: 
hardly have dared to quote such a docu-|‘*No,no!”] That is, the number of our 
ment after what we have lately heard in | serew line-of-battle ships built and building, 
reference to the awful warlike preparations | against the French built and building, give 
which are being made in France. At the | us a superiority of ten or fifteen, and that 
period to which I allude a panic prevailed | does not include the block ships, which my 
with respect to a French invasion to as | friends tell me are as good as French line- 
great, if not to a greater extent than at | of-battle ships. But leave that out of the 
the present moment. I recollect, indeed, ‘question. They are about ten inferior to 
having laid a wager at the time with a | us in screw line-of-battle ships, and in fri- 
general officer on the subject, who now | gates they are superior. Mark the fallacy 
pays ten guineas a year to the Manchester | of this comparison. You leave out of the 
Infirmary as the penalty of having lost.; computation the rest of the navy; you 
I was unable then to procure that informa- leave out sloops and corvettes, which, ac- 
tion from our own Government which I de-| cording to the wisest authorities, are the 
sired with reference to the relative naval | most powerful and the most valuable of all 
resources of France and of this country. | vessels of war. America is only building 
The consequence was that I wrote to! that description of vessel. I will show you 
France myself at the end of 1852, and got | what the comparison is:—In 1852 the 
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English had 176 steamers; in 1858 we 
have 464, being an increase of 288. In 
1852 the French had 122 steamers; in 
1858 they have 264, being an increase of 
142, against our increase of 288, or just 
double. In 1852 the English had of sail- 
ing vessels 299; in 1858 we have 296, 
being a decrease of 3. In 1852 the French 
had of sailing vessels 258; in 1858 they 
have 144, being a decrease of 114. So 
that while the French have diminished 
their sailing vessels 114, we have dimi- 
nished ours only 3. And here I may re- 
mark that that arose from this cireum- 
stance. This vast increase of the French 
has arisen from the conversion of sailing 
vessels into steamers. We have been 
going through the same process with our 
sailing vessels, but we have been building 
sailing vessels at the same time; so that 
while by converting some, as the French 
have done, we have up to within three the 
same number as in 1852. The French 
have not been building sailing vessels, and 
therefore their decrease of sailing vessels 
is 114. Take the whole force of sailing 
vessels and steamers in 1852 and now, 
The English had of steam and sailing ves- 
sels in 1852, 475; in 1858, 760, showing 
an increase of 285. The French had of 
* steam and sailing vessels in 1852, 380 ; in 
1858, 408, showing an inerease of 28. 
This is the great increase of the French 
navy of which hon. Members have been 
speaking. They have 28 more vessels, 
and the increase of the English fleet in the 
same time is 285 vessels. I am at the 
present moment doubting whether I must 
not have made a mistake, and I ask for 
corroboration from those who have had 
more time than I have had to give to the 
investigation. But if this be true that we 
have 760 English ships of war against 408 
French ships of war—if we have increased 
by 285 vessels since 1852 against the in- 
crease of the French of 28, what becomes 
of these gigantic preparations of this 
gigantic naval Power with which the right 
hon. Gentleman below me is so horrified ? 
I alluded to what I must term the uncandid 
omission in the comparison of our forces of 
these corvettes and smaller vessels of war. 
I am going to make a remark which I 
should not make on my own authority ; 
but I am very apt to learn from those who 
know better than myself, and I am told by 
the wisest heads here and in America that 
those large line-of-battle ships, upon which 
we are pluming ourselves as our sole de- 
fence, in case of war would be found mere 
Mr, Cobden 
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slaughter-houses. I know that that opinion 
is acted upon in America, where there is 
only one line-of-battle ship, and the fleet is 
exclusively made up of long low corvettes, 
which are equal they say to the old seventy- 
fours. But the argument which I heard 
was this :—If you put 1,000 men in a line- 
of-battle ship with thirty or forty tons of 
gun-powder under them, and expose the 
vessel to missiles from these improved 
guns, you are only offering a huge wooden 
target, which may the more easily be de- 
stroyed by smaller vessels. I may be right 
or I may-be wrong, but this is corroberated 
by a paper in the report to which I have 
alluded, in which the opinion is expressed 
that no more ships of the line will be built, 
and that in ten years that class of vessels 
will have become obsolete. That brings 
me to the point to which I wish to call at- 
tention, and it is this:—In the present 
rapid process of discovery and improve- 
ment in both gunnery and the building of 
ships is it not quite apparent that we are 
going to be subjected to a great and con- 
stant increase of expenditure in the substi- 
tution of one kind of gun for another, and 
of one kind of ship for another? It seems 
to me that this is a novel state of things 
which ought to act as a caution to hon. 
Gentlemen how they needlessly increase 
expense in any kind of armament, because 
they are totally different to what they were 
twenty years ago. I sat upon a Committee 
twelve years ago, and then there were no 
screw line-of-battle ships. We were only 
just dispensing with the old carronades 
with which Nelson won his victories. It 
was thought that 32-pounders were the 
ne plus ultra of armaments, and paddle- 
wheel steamers the most perfect of war 
vessels. Twelve years have passed ; sail- 
ing vessels have almost disappeared ; 
paddle-wheel steamers are going, and 32- 
pounders are no longer valued—nothing 
less than 64 or 98-pounders carrying hol- 
low shot and shell. The whole thing is 
completely metamorphosed. The Secretary 
of War tells us that we shall have 50 line- 
of-battle ships before the end of the year; 
but let us remember that the wisest heads 
are of opinion that in case of war it is 
better to put men and guns in anything 
but line-of-battle ships, and the impres- 
sion is gaining ground amongst your- 
selves that you ought to adopt a lower and 
longer class of ships. You have improve- 
ments in gunnery so that you can throw 
shell horizontally three or four miles. If 
you strike a ship with a shell it will blow 
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it to atoms, and it stands to reason that it a war with France. I have heard an 
is better to have small vessels than large | altered tone since I have returned to public 
marks for shot and shell, with 1,000 men life, which is not long ago, and since I 
in them and 30 or 40 tons of gunpowder. | have had an opportunity of mixing with 
aad wy wre that in we 4 a got | on pane ee ~r say ‘ pi 
to the end of discoveries ? is only just | had better fight it out, and destroy the 
now that men of science are directing their French Navy.’’ And they argue very in- 
attention to these things, and I see by the ' telligibly, for it must come to that in the 
last American papers that they are making end, because if we go on at this rate 
trial of a rifled cannon which will supersede | every year increasing our armaments when 
the Armstrong gun—carrying twice the | there is no intelligible ground of quarrel, 
distance with the same charge of gun-| and when the Government tell us they 
powder. There is no reason why you'have perfect confidence in the French 
should not adopt new inventions, but there | Emperor—if we go on increasing the ex- 
is great reason why you should not have | penditure for ourarmaments by £5,000,000, 
ra stock on —_ than por an See for “gr we _ nome to pay o in “ 

ecause new inventions are constan e- | pound income tax, and we shall have to 
ing superseded by others, and you , Ace ow it all in October—if this is to go on, 
to throw away large sums by keeping up| and there is no quarrel between us, what 
immense armaments, which presently you is ever to put an end to it? What has 
will have to change for something different. | happened this year must happen next year 
Then comes eon pe . you nt not | : ~, sere is me ave yeaa 
nearer a removal of these alarms by your, the two countries, and people will very 
armaments, is there no other way, no other | naturally come to this conclusion—*‘ If we 
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remedy for the evil? Cannot reason and | are to go on in this way, we had better 
common sense be brought to bear upon this ; fight it out.’” Now, I should be very sorry 
matter, as upon other evils and troubles in | for one moment to lose sight of the ques- 
the world. Whom are you afraid of? Is it | tion of humanity in considering this matter, 
France? No one can say that there is any- | but, apart from the question of humanity 
thing to fear from America, or Spain, or | and the life and blood of human beings, 


Holland, and I should think I might add: there is no logical answer to that, and 
Russia at present, after having destroyed so | everybody who considers the subject must 


recently her fleet in the Black Sea, and | feel that quite as strongly as I do. I say 
limited her future armaments in that quar-| we are now drifting towards that state of 
ter. You cannot read a newspaper but you | things in which the English people will 
find that it is France only who is the cause | be reconciled to the necessity and even 
of alarm. I have read some documents to | the inevitableness of a war with France. 
show that you are unnecessarily alarmed As to the responsibility for this state of 
with regard to France? Is our Govern-' things, I do not say that this or that 


ment in friendly relations with France ? 
Have not we heard from my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government and from 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London that they have the most perfect 
confidence in the loyalty, the good faith, 
and the fidelity of the Emperor of the| 
French ? Well, is that true or not? The} 
country does not believe it is true, that is 
certain, and the reason is this—because 
while the Government tell us that they 
have confidence in the Empegor of the 
French, they present us with a bill of 
£4,000,000, or £5,000,000 for an increase 
of our armaments; and everybody under- 
stands that that increase of armaments is 
to protect us against the Emperor of the 
French. Now I cannot imagine anything 
more dangerous than this state of things. 
Ihave come to the conclusion for the first | 
time that we are in very great danger of | 





Government, or that either Government 
alone, is responsible, but I say that both 
these Governments are responsible, be- 
cause, while they profess to be in friend- 
ship and amity with each other, and hold 
most confidential communications with each 
other, they have been increasing their 
respective forces to go to war with each 
other. While the Courts of these coun- 
tries have been holding most intimate and 
friendly intereourse—under a former reign 
they embraced in bathing-machines — 
while the French Court has been received 
with courtesy and honours at Windsor— 
while all this has been going on I say the 
Governments at the same time have been 
preparing for the outbreak of war, and 
have never shown the slightest confidence 
in each other. This has degraded the 
policy of the Governments in the sight of 
the world. It is degrading to the policy of 
2A 2 
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civilized and enlightened States, and below 
the conduct which the Red Indians pursue 
in the woods; for when they have waged 
battle with each other they bury the 
hatchet and smoke the pipe of peace, and 
do not insult and menace each other. We 
on the contrary say that we must make 
constant preparations for war, and must 
constantly be prepared for a sudden attack, 
while the mouths of the Ministers of Eng- 
land and France are filled with expressions 
of confidence in and adulation of each other. 
I cannot excuse my hon. Friend (Mr. Hors- 
man), who is here, and who fell into the 
same error. My hon. Friend said a great 
deal about the intentions of the French 
Emperor. If I had believed them I should 
not have paid the French Emperor the 
same compliments. But, accepting things 
as they are, we are just now in that predi- 
cament in which I dread a separation of 
Parliament ; because I know that when 
Parliament is not sitting the organs of 
public opinion, that are not always quite 
as peaceable as we are in this House, will 
be left in possession of the field, and will 
have a better opportunity of exciting a 
hostile feeling between the two couniries. 
I am more afraid of the recess than of the 
time in which Parliament is sitting. I am 
anxious, therefore, that this House should, 
if possible, give expression to a different 
state of feeling and other views than those 
which I have seen prevailing out of doors 
for some time upon this subject. Now, 
is it impossible, among the other friendly 
communications that are passing between 
these two Governments, that they should 
exchange a word of explanation with each 
other upon the subject of these arma- 
ments ? Has my noble Friend at the head 
of the Government, has my noble Friend 
the Member for the City of London, has 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Disraeli), has the Earl of Derby ever ex- 
changed a single word in explanation with 
the French Government with regard to its 
preparations for war? Now, don’t let me 
be told that we have not been preparing as 
against France. Everybody knows that it 
has been against France, and against no 
one else. Why, look at our facetious 
weekly paper that comes out to-day. It 
represents John Bull complaining of the 
heavy extra insurance he has to pay for 
his house against fire, because his next 
neighbour—and you cannot mistake who 
that neighbour is—is very fond of fire- 
works, Why, you cannot deny it. Look 
at your organs of opinion from the highest 
Mr, Cobden 
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to the lowest, look at the Edinburgh Re- 
view, look at the Quarterly Review, look 
at every newspaper, from The Times down. 
wards! Look at the provincial newspaper 
press—are they not occupying themselves 
at this moment with fears and threats of 
invasion ? Why, as I came to the House 
this day, 1 was struck with-a communica- 
tion from “ our own correspondent” in 
Paris. I cut it out, and here itis. This 
is the very latest morceau :— 
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“ At Toulon, notwithstanding the peace, appli- 
cations for leave of absence are refused, and the 
men-of-war in harbour are armed with picked 
crews. Tomahawksand boarding pikes are being 
distributed among the ships in harbour, but prin- 
cipally on board the Ville de Paris. A war with 
England is, of course, looked upon as imminent 
from those ominous preparations.” 


The only omission is, that they did not dis- 
tribute scalping knives as well as toma- 
hawks among those ships. These are the 
raw-head and bloody-bone stories that are 
told to us from day to day. Are we to fall 
into false security, and say on the faith of 
an old Latin proverb, that if we wish to 
have peace we must be prepared for war ? 
In our time, at least, we have seen the de- 
lusion of that old saw, and that one of the 
surest ways of bringing about a war is to 
make great warlike preparations. Has not 
that lately been the case with this country 
and with Russia, Austria, and France ? 
Have they not all been engaged in war of 
late years, and is not the reason for that 
to be found in their enormous standing ar- 
maments. I perceive by an elaborate arti- 
cle in the Edinburgh Review that we have 
a fleet now which in its tonnage and in the 
weight of metal that can be thrown by its 
guns exceeds that of 1809, when we were 
at the very height of our war armaments 
in the great French war. Well, with this 
navy don’t you think there is some dan- 
ger of our falling into that which the Earl 
of Aberdeen described as a desire to test 
the efficiency of our great warlike prepara- 
tions ? What is so likely as that something 
may occur in Egypt or somewhere else 
that may afford us an opportunity for a 
test of that sort, and that we may find our- 
selves in that condition of which we had 
scarcely dreamt—that of being plunged 
into a war with our next neighbour ? Now, 
I say, can nothing be done to prevent this ? 
Does it not lie with this country as well as 
with France to prevent it. I ask you what 
proof you have that France intends to in- 
vade you? I ask you what warrant you 
have for entertaining these suspicions of the 
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French Emperor and of the French Govern- 
ment. It is not, you say, for attack, but 
for defence against invasion that you are 
preparing. Englishmen never before felt 
this panic about invasion. I have never 
read in English history that Englishmen 
were alarmed about invasion. Do not Eng- 
lishmen perceive the insult to France in- 
volved in this panic ? What should we our- 
selves think, if the French were constantly 
assuming that Englishmen, without any 
ground of quarrel, and without notice, 
would invade France? Is there not some 
blame to be attached to us? I shall pro- 
bably be answered that the Emperor of 
the French has shown himself unscrupu- 
lous in attacking a neighbouring military 
Power. Well, I can only say this, that I 
should be the very last man to wish to see 
any two neighbouring countries at war for 
any object, because | think there is nothing 
rational that could not be achieved without 
war, But it must not be forgotten that 
the whole opinion of the world was in fa- 
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notice. Now, am I to be told that I am 
one of those peacemen that are rushing 
with their eyes shut into danger % Why, 
are not those people more fanatical than I, 
who overlook all these obvious grounds for 
peace on the part of France, and consider 
that France is going to act precisely as if 
she had none of these obligations to keep 
peace? What is our conduct with regard 
to our own armaments? Are you sure 
that France has been the provoking cause 
of these great armaments? I have been 
mixed up with this question of French in- 
vasion longer than any hon. Gentleman 
here. For the last fifteen years I have 
endeavoured to bring about a reduction of 
the armaments of the two countries. I 
have kept a careful watch over this sub- 
ject, and I am by no means prepared to 
admit that France has led to the great in- 
crease in our armaments ; on the contrary, 
I believe that if you will investigate the 
| matter you will find that by our increased 
| expenditure upon our fortifications and in 





vour of the French in the war against | our dockyards we have always taken the 
Austria on that occasion, and that the | lead in all the increase of armaments that 
Austrian Government — though I do not|has taken place. There was a Vote of 


like to speak disrespectfully of any fo- | £1,500,000 for docks for the steam navy 


reign Government—in Italy has been re- 
garded as a source of danger, a terrible 


infliction, and a constant nuisance to Eu- 
rope ever since it was established there. 
But to give help to a discontented popula- 
tion against the oppression of a foreign 
Power is a very different thing from attack- 
ing us. Why the French have as much 
reason to fear an invasion by us as we have 
to fear an invasion by them. We stand at 
the head of the list of the customers of 
France. France exports more to this 
country than to any other country in the 
world, We stand at the head of her list 
of customers. We fear sometimes that 
the French may come over here and rob 
the Bank of England. Why, generally 
speaking, there is a great deal more specie 
in the Bank of France than in the Bank of 
England. I believe that there is more 
jewellery in France than in England, because 
they like that sort of thing more than we 
do. We put more capital in steam engines. 


at Keyham, which I opposed, and I well 
remember that the result of that estimate 
| was that it was proposed in the report of 
the French Minister of Marine that similar 
works should be instituted at Cherbourg 
and Brest. In 1851 1 moved an Address 
to the Crown, which was so reasonable that 
the then head of the Government met by 
moving the previous question, for he could 
not venture to meet it by a direct negative. 
I moved an Address that the Government 
of this country should enter into communi- 
cation with the Government of France to 
try if we could not stop this rivalry of 
military preparations, and if possible to 
effect a reduction in armaments. I brought 
forward evidence to show that France was 
arming in consequence of what England 
was doing. I brought forward quotations 
from the speeches of the Minister of Marine 
that the French Government were increas- 
| ing their navy because we were increasing 
Suppose the Government of this 





| ours. 


But nothing is so ridiculous, when you | country entered into explanations with the 
come to think of it, as to say that a) Government of France, Would not those 
country that abounds in so much wealth | explanations be likely, without compromis- 
and that stands at the very head of civiliza- | ing our honour or dignity in any way, to 
tion—for it gives the fashion to all civilized | lead to a cessation of these armaments, 
nations from St. Petersburg to New York | and thus put a stop to this absurd rivalry ? 
—is suddenly to fall from the rank of a| France has a large extent of coast which 
civilized country and descend to the grade | entitles her to maintain a large navy, but 
of a mere Filibuster, and attack us without| it does not follow that France desires to 
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have as large a navy as you. I say that 
France ought no; to have as large a navy 
as England. Nay, I go further, and say 
that if I saw a disposition on the part of 
France to have as large a navy as England, 
and especially if I saw a disposition not to 
yield to the offer of an explanation, 1 
should suspect France of having a sinister 
purpose in those armaments, and, if it 
came to a question of rivalry after that 
offer of explanation had been made, I 
would as cheerfully vote £100,000,000 
sterling as I would vote £5,000,000 under 
the present system, and for this reason,— 
and it is a reason to which I am sure the 
French would yield if it were properly put 
to them—that England has no frontier but 
the sea, and has, unfortunately, forty or 
fifty colonies which have no defence except 
her navy. England has five times the 
mercantile navy of France, and this gives 
her the right to have a larger navy than 
France, while France, as a military Power, 
requires to have a large army to guard her 
frontier against the other great military 
Powers. It is impossible that France 
should not yield to such reasonable argu- 
ments as these. I very well remember 


that M. Thiers, M. Lamartine, and other 
great authorities before the present dynasty, 
distinctly laid it down that France had no 


occasion to have as large a navy as Eng- 
land. I quoted on a former occasion a 
speech of M. Thiers, who said that when 
France was deciding upon her army she 
looked to the force of Austria and Prussia, 
but when she considered what naval force 
she ought to keep up she looked only to 
Plymouth and Portsmouth. But he added 
that France had no pretensions to keep up 
so large a navy as England. I remember 
also an expression which was used by him, 
or by some other statesman of the same 
class, to this effect—that it is right that 
some power in Europe should have a con- 
siderable navy to prevent any one power 
exercising a despotism on the sea. 
they never pretended, and I do not believe 
they pretend now, to have the same naval 
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people with fixed incomes are liable to be 
severely affected by the high price of pro- 
visions, and they will begin to ask how is 
this? They find you have increased your 
navy upwards of £4,000,000 in one year. 
My hon. Friend, who is well acquainted with 
the navy, says that before the Bill is paid 
the increase will be nearly £5,000,000. 
You have inereased your navy to that ex- 
tent on the understanding that there is 
some risk or danger from a neighbouring 
Power. But if you have amicable expla- 
nations with that Power, if you are satis- 
fied that the Government of France has no 
disposition to rival you with your arma~- 
ments, but is disposed to agree to a pro- 
portionable reduction of them, why should 
not the tax-payers of this country be re- 
lieved from their burdens, seeing that the 
ground for this rivalry no longer exists? 
Do not let me be misunderstood, because 
the great difficulty in these controversies 
is, that you do not accept your opponent’s 
definitions, and agree to common premisses. 
I do not say that you should have a disar- 
mament, as that word is commonly under- 
stood. I do not want it, and I do not want 
to reduce our navy to the same amount as 
that of France. But let it be assumed that 
both Governments agree to some propor- 
tion ; that, for instance, the French navy 
should only be two-thirds of ours, that 
where they have two ships we should have 
three,—and we have that proportion al- 
ready. I do not say it is necessary that 
such an understanding should be in writing 
for the Governments might agree to that 
as they agree to more important things 
without putting it in writing. Are we to 
consider that £26,000,000 a year is to be 
our normal state of taxation for military 
and naval armaments? I think it will be 
found that unless cause can be shown, the 
country,will not tolerate a continuance of 
that expenditure. But, I ask again, why 
should not the attempt be made to reduce 
Where is the insuperable obstacle to 
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tries, when you have, as you say, such 


force that England keeps, and has a right | confidence in the loyalty and friendliness 
to keep. Now, if some explanation of this | of the Government of France? You ought 
sort had been offered and accepted in a | to look a little to what other countries are 
cordial spirit, I ask another question—why | doing that are not within our political circle 
are we not to have a reduction of the navy} in Europe. It ought not to be without its 
in the same way that we had an inerease | bearing upon this country that there is a 
of it? Ihave been alarmed at what has| great and growing country which keeps 
recently occurred, and so have been the’ aloof from the politics of Europe and thus 
quiet and influential people with fixed in- | avoids the expense of these enormous ar- 
comes, who find they are to have 4d, in| maments. What effect can it have, except 
the pound deducted next October. These| to our disadvantage, to go on maintaining 
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the armaments of a state of war in a time 
of peace? What will be the effect of your 
rivalry with the United States? In pro- 
portion as you burden the people of this 
country with unnecessary taxation you have 
an increased difficulty in competing with 
that Trausatlantic community. One result 
will be that you will offer constantly in- 
creasing inducements to the people of this 
country to emigrate. That is not a thing 
which is desirable. Is it desirable, then, 
that you should keep up this unnatural 
state of war in a time of peace? It has 
been said that we are, and ought to be, a 
military power. But have we prospered 
by being a military power? Was it not 
formerly our boast that we were not a mi- 
litary power, and shall we be improved by 
importing among us the habits of military 
communities? Look at the effect in in- 
creasing the already too great disparity of 
the sexes. If you take away your able- 
bodied men for the navy, if you lock them 
up in barracks, while emigration is at the 
same time going on, the disparity will 
increase. By the last Census you had 
500,000 more women than men, and if 
this state of things goes on, by the next 
Census the number will be increased, I 
fear, to 1,000,000. That is neither de- 
sirable nor natural, but that is the state 
of things which will go on if you increase 
your military establishments at this rate. 
Is anybody benefited by this rivalry and 
this enormous expenditure? Who are they 
who have not a greater stake in the pros- 
perity of the country than in any benefit 
that any member of their family can de- 
rive from the extent of these establish- 
ments? That is the only patriotic and 
sound view, for we have all an interest in 
keeping down these naval and military 
establishments. I would submit to these 
evils when they are necessary, but for 
Heaven’s sake do not impose them on the 
people a moment longer than you can by 
reason, argument, and justice remove them 
from among us. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I am 
desirous, before this discussion closes, to 
offer some few observations to the House, 
and I wish particularly to notice some 
portions of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. In the early part of his 
speech the hon. Member instituted a com- 
parison of the state of the English and 
French Navies, but in that statement he 
made an omission—no doubt unintentionally 
—which goes very far to destroy the value 


and importance of the statement he made. 
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The hon. Gentleman entered into a com- 
parison between the actual strength of the 
English and French Navies, in order to 
show the total amount of the screw steam 
vessels in both navies, and he inferred that 
the English Navy was stronger than the 
French Navy in the ratio of that difference. 
But the hon. Gentleman omitted the fact 
that in that apparent superiority of strength 
on the part of the English Navy 160 of 
those vessels are gunboats, and therefore 
vessels, as every hon. Gentleman knows, 
of extremely small size, carrying only one 
or at most two or three guns each. No 
doubt they are important vessels for the 
purposes of home defence, for acting on 
our shores or in our harbours, and so far 
they constitute an important portion of our 
naval strength ; but when the hon. Gentle- 
man enters into a positive comparison of 
the two navies, and founds his comparison 
on the numbers of vessels in each, I think 
he was bound to state that 160, which is a 
large number, are small vessels of this 
description. The hon. Gentleman also 
commented much on what he called the 
impolicy, as I understood, of persevering 
in the construction of line-of-battle ships, 
and he founded his opinion on his recent 
experience of the United States, where he 
says they have entirely abandoned the con- 
struction of large ships of that calibre, 
and have discovered that heavy corvettes 
are more valuable for the purposes of war. 
No doubt there is much truth in the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, but I may be allow- 
ed to remind him that we have been told 
by the Secretary for War that we are 
living in a time of most rapid improvement 
and change in the means and appliances of 
war, and the hon. Gentleman I think could 
hardly contend that in the general rapidity 
of improvement a great nation like Eng- 
land is to stand still merely because it is 
uncertain what the next great change will 
be. It is impossible for any great nation 
to do that ; we must protect our interests 
and establish our armament as best we 
may in reference to existing circumstances; 
and I say that in the existing state of things 
it would be the height of impolicy, the 
height of imprudence, for England to allow 
other nations to go ahead in the construc- 
tion of line-of-battle ships, and leave us in 
an inferior position to that of other nations 
in reference to that important armament. 
It may be possible that in the course of 
years that class of ships may be less in 
vogue than at present ; the late Board of 
Admiralty had considered the whole ques» 
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tion—and I hope that the present Board 
will adopt their policy—but it is necessary 
to establish the undoubted and unquestion- 
able superiority of England, and having 
once attained the number of ships which 
would place us in a position of superiority, 
it was our intention to suspend the further 
construction of line-of-battle ships uniil 
the experience of these heavy iron-clad 
corvettes and other improvements in naval 
architecture had been obtained. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale also alluded in terms 
of complaint to what he calls the great 
panic which exists in this country in regard 
to France. He spoke of the panic which 
existed seven years ago, and complained 
of that which exists now. Does the hon. 
Gentleman mean to argue that because 
there might be an undue alarm in the pub- 
lic mind with respect to the possible in- 
vasion of this country by France, we ought 
to suspend our preparations, trust entirely 
to amicable arrangements with France, and 
take no measures for the defence of the 
country? I trust that is not the view of 
the hon. Gentleman; and from one passage 
in his speech, which I heard with great 
pleasure, I am disposed to think he is not 
of that opinion. I understood the hon. 
Gentleman to say that if he were once 
satisfied that the French intended to in- 
vade us, and were not disposed to enter 
into the amicable arrangements which he 
contemplated, he would be willing to vote 
£100,000,000 to place this country in a 
proper state of defence. I heard that 
statement with sincere pleasure. I do not 
think the hon. Gentleman can entertain 
any other sentiment, and I believe the 
country generally will readily adopt the 
same liberal view, should circumstances 
ever render it necessary. There is no one 
less disposed than I am to say a word that 
might induce a feeling of anything like 
panic; but in discussing a question of this 
kind, which has been so ably brought be- 
fore us by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stroud, I think it unwise to look 
only to the French or to any one country 
in particular. It was said with great 
wisdom by the Prime Minister that there 
are other countries to be considered besides 
France; and I think that it would be the 
wisest course to look at the question not as a 
comparative question with relation to France 
and Russia, but as a positive question, in 
which we recognize the absolute duty im- 
posed upon the nation to take care that its 
means of defence are in the state they ought 
to be, having due regard always to the 
Sir John Pakington 
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degree of preparation in countries abroad, 
It has been said by the Secretary for War 
that we are engaged in these efforts, not 
from jealousy of France or any other coun- 
try, but in order to make up a long arrear 
of neglect. No doubt that isso. At the 
end of the last great European war we fell 
into a state of false security. We thought 
the world would be at peace for ever, and 
we allowed our preparations for a state of 
war to cease. As has been truly observed, 
we have been living on our capital, and 
now we must incur the cost of raising 
those means of defence which in common 
prudence we ought not to have neglected 
for a day. I repeat what has been said 
by the hon. Gentleman, that the policy of 
this country is essentially a policy of peace. 
We have no idea of aggression against any 
country; we desire peace, and, above all, 
to cultivate amicable relations with France. 
The happiness of both countries, and, in- 
deed, of Europe, depends upon those friend- 
ly relations being maintained, but that is 
no reason why we are to neglect those pre- 
cautions which every great nation ought to 
take to preserve its position among the 
other nations in the world. One point has 
been made an illustration by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud as to the 
necessity of some broad and intelligent po- 
liey being adopted by the Government. I 
allude to the case of Portland. What has 
been done there? We have established a 
large naval harbour, to which our fleets are 
constantly resorting, and we are told by the 
Minister of War that that noble harbour 
is absolutely without defence, and not only 
that, but that if the Votes of money for 
our naval defences go on at their present 
rates, it will take twenty years before that 
harbour will be put in a proper position of 
defence. On the whole, I heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of War with great satisfaction. I thought 
he put the tone and spirit of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend in the fairest possible 
manner. The right hon. Gentleman made 
a statement with regard to the coming year 
which was a very satisfactory statement— 
namely, that the arrangements of the year 
with regard to the important point of con- 
tinuing the construction of our fortresses 
for the defence of our arsenals and har- 
bours were so good that if more money 
were granted for that purpose it would be 
difficult to spend it. 1 understood that to 
be the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and so far it was satisfactory. 1 do 
not, however, think the right hon, Gentle- 
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man caught up the spirit and understood 
the scope of the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend, for he did not give us any infor- 
mation as to what the policy of England 
would be the following year with regard 
both to the important matter of continuing 
our land fortifications or the defence of our 
arsenals. I am desirous of taking this op- 
portunity of directing the attention of the 
Tlouse to the coming year, and I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman was not able to 
state more distinctly than he did his con- 
currence with the principle of making the 
continuance and the construction of forti- 
fications a separate charge on the State. 
Are we to go on year after year spend- 
ing money in such driblets that it is to 
take twenty years to put one port, and 
that the most important, into a firm posi- 
tion of defence? I should like to hear the 
Government tell us whether they think the 
spirit of my right hon. Friend’s Motion is 
wise and prudent or not. I confess that 
I agree with him in thinking that it is not 
prudent to go on spending our money in 
driblets for these important objects, and | 
that the sooner the great objects we have 
in view are accomplished the better. I} 





cannot conclude these observations with- 
out applying the same principles to the im- 


provement and strengthening of our navy. 
Before Parliament mect again the Govern- 
ment will have to consider and prepare the 
Estimates for the following year. I hope 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty will give his attention to our naval 
establishments; and I anxiously hope that 
on this subject Government will not be 
content with resting where we are. The 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) 
is quite mistaken, in my opinion, if he 
thinks that the Navy of Englard is now 
in that state which it ought to be. When 
I brought forward the Navy Estimates for 
the present year, on the part of the late 
Government, I distinctly stated that though 
the Vote I then proposed was a large one, 
it was not, in my opinion, sufficient, and 
that the same scale of expenditure ought 
to be extended over another year. The 
opinion of the late Government was, that 
to place the Navy of England in that state 
in which it ought to be would require a 
sum of not less than from £2,500,000 to 
£3,000,000 more. The proposal I made 
was to spend an additional sum of 
£1,300,000, and in addition to that there 
was a Supplemental Estimate, which was 
afterwards moved by the noble Lord op- 
posite, of about £400,000 for the prepara- 
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tion of sloops and smaller vessels of war, 
to be built in private yards, So that the 
whole extra expenditure on the navy for 
the present year is between £1,700,000 
and £1,800,000, and I believe it will be 
necessary, in order to place this country in 
the position in which it ought to be, that 
the Government should next year be pre- 
pared to spend an extra million more. I 
hope, both with regard to the fortification 
of our arsenals and the strengthening of 
our Navy, that the Government will not 
forget the necessity of carrying them into 
effect as rapidly as possible. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would not have risen had he not thought it 
necessary to correct one or two small errors 
in the able statement of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale. The hon. Gentleman had 
rather run away with the idea that we were 
stronger in ships and the French weaker 
than was generally supposed. He had 
better show to the House what the French 
actually had in vessels, The French had 
got in commission 20 screw line-of-battle 
ships ; but they had got besides what they 
called reserve ships. These reserve ships, 
12 in number, though not in commission, 
might be put to sea in a very few days’ 
time. The latest information showed that 
notwithstanding the large force at sea. 
there were 3,000 sailors in the barracks at 
Brest, aud that the ships to which these 
sailors belonged were ready in the port of 
Brest, so that he should be deceiving the 
House if he were to lead them to believe 
that these reserve ships were not actually 
ready for service if they were wanted. The 
actual state of the French Navy, then, 
should war unfortunately arise, was, that 
they had 20 line-of-battle ships in actual 
commission, and 12 in reserve, making in 
all 32 line-of-battle ships, which, to all in- 
tents and purposes, might be said to be ia 
commission. Compare this state of things 
with that which existed in this country, and 
it would be found that instead of our having 
one-third more ships than France—the pro- 
portion which the hon. Member himself 
allowed—we had only 26 sail of the line in 
commission. In addition to these we had 
nine blockships, which though not strictly 
speaking line-of-battle ships, could yet be 
made of great service. Putting these two 
together it would be found that in regard to 
large ships France and this country stood 
nearly equal. With respect to frigates, he 
would not deceive the Hoase—the French 
were stronger than we weve. He did not 
mean to create any alarm, but it was only 
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fair that the House should know the truth. | Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that no one 
Besides France there was another nation | could fail to respect the advocate of peace. 
that had made much progress in naval | He feared, however, that the effect of the 
force, and that was Russia. We had very | "speech which had been delivered that night 
late accounts from Russia, from which it ‘by the hon. Member for Rochdale, and of the 
appeared that that Power had now eight course he indicated, if pursued, might be to 
screw ships of the line, six screw frigates, | excite in the country a discontent with taxa- 
nine paddle frigates, four corvettes, seventy- | tion which would impede the efforts of that 
five gunboats, ‘and eighteen small steamers. | House to provide properly for the defence 
That of itself was a very respectable force. | of the country. The hon. Member for 
Under these circumstances he thought it! Rochdale was a man of a fixed idea. He 
would be wise in us, without adopting the’ could not believe that any feelings or pas- 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet, to add | sions unconnected with commerce, perma- 
a million or two to the Estimates each! nently or even frequently, actuated man- 
year, to steer a middle course between that kind and nations ; he seemed to forget that 
recommendation and the course advised by | England had for her neighbour a most 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, and not to! chivalrous nation, but a nation whose pas- 
diminish our efforts for the strengthening | sion was military glory. The exaggeration 
of our own nav | of this feeling on the part of our neigh- 

Mn, BENTINCK said, he was quite will- | bours across the Channel was a misfortune 
ing to admit the ability of the speech of | to this country, for which the hon. Member 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, but he must , made no allowance. He made no allowance 
express his surprise and astonishment that | for the fact that any explanations which 
so much ability and ingenuity should be | the Sovereign of France might give to-day 





wasted on positions so untenable. In al- 


luding to the comparison made between the | 
Navies of France and England the noble | 
Lord opposite had omitted to correet one 
error which was too commonly entertained. | 
It was thought in many quarters that if we 


might, ina year, be annulled by the popular 
voice. Of what practical use was it to re- 
fer to declarations made by M. Thiers and 
|M. Lamartine, they were now both politi- 
| cally dead, no one could say how soon the 
| present Emperor might be so too. The 


could only show on paper a numerical su-| chief object of this Motion was to induce 


periority of ships we had done all that was 
necessary. Now, the real truth was that 
the comparison ought to be made, not be- 
tween the ships, but the facilities of man- 
ning them ; and unless a system could be 
established by which our ships could be 
rapidly and efficiently manned all our other 
preparations would be only so much money 
wasted. He should be glad to hear some 
clear and precise information from Her | 
Majesty's Government on this all-important 
question. He had listened with the greatest 
pleasure to the able speech of the right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
and quite concurred in the view he took of 
our position in relation to other countries ; 
and he hoped the House would support his | 
Motion. He hoped they should hear a de- 
claration from Her Majesty’s Government 
that they were determined, whatever other 
countries might do, to place this country in 
such a state of defence that an invasion of 
our shores would cease to be matter of 
speculation. When they reflected what 
effects the occupation of the smallest por- 
tion of the soil of England would have, it 
seemed madness not at once to take those 
steps which were necessary for the honour 
and safety of the country. 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer to sepa- 
rate the expenditure which was required 
for the defence of our arsenals from the 
ordinary expenditure of the year, and to 
prevent the people being misled into be- 
lieving that our military expenditure was 
being permanently increased, because we 
were prepared to devote a considerable sum 
to the protection of those arsenals which 
were now worse than totally defenceless. 
The opinion of the most competent military 
authorities was, that the fortifications of 
Portsmouth were worse than useless, and 
no one could look at them without seeing 
that they would, if tested by an attack, 
prove merely a trap for the defenders of 
the place. The mode of raising the sum 
proposed to be levied under the income 
tax was not likely to be popular, and it 
was evident that if our arsenals were to be 
defended it would be prudent to separate 
the extraordinary expenditure requisite for 
the rehabilitation of these defences from the 
ordinary military expenditure. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
press his Motion to a division, since he 
must feel perfectly satisfied with the ap- 
probation with which the principles con- 
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tained in it had been received by the 
House. Much must be left in matters of 
this sort to the Executive Government, for 
it would be impossible for the House to 
lay down exactly how much should be 
spent in any one year ; but still it would | 
be of great advantage to have an expression | 
of opinion from the House that if the Go- 
vernment thought fit to take certain steps 
to put the national defences into a state of 
completion, it would meet with their sane- 
tion. The debate had been conducted | 
entirely on the view that our defences were | 
not in that state in which they ought to be | 
in time of peace. No distrust of any | 
foreign power had been expressed, and he 
hoped that no ill feelings would be raised 
in any quarter by what had been said. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
imagine that my right hon. Friend must 
see from the course of the debate that he | 
has accomplished the objects which he had | 
in view in making this Motion, which I 
take to have been to impress upon the 
House by his own remarks tho great ne- 
cessity of speed in the completion of those 
fortifications which are essential to the 
safety and defence of our naval establish- 
ments, and to show that the measures for 
the permanent defence of the country are 
measures which indicate no desire on the 
part of the country for war, and which can 
give umbrage to no foreign Power, since 
they indicate no suspicion or jealousy of 
any foreign Power, but are founded on the 
common-sense principle that a nation de- 
sirous of peace must be able, and must 
show to all the word that it is able, to de- 
fend itself against all attacks. The una- 
nimity displayed on every side must be 
highly satisfactory to my right hon. Friend, 
and I should hope that, considering the 
nature of his Motion, and considering the 
particular wording of it, he will be satisfied 
with the result he has obtained, and will not 
press it to a divisien which would imply, 
perhaps, a division of opinion, where really 
none exists. His Motion goes to express 
the opinion of the House that some fund 
should be provided for the completion of 
our fortifications, and that it should be in- 
dependent of any Vote of Parliament. It 
would scarcely be expedient, however, for 
the House to express any abstract opinion 
of that sort without pointing out at the 
same time how that fund was to be pro- 
vided. It would be more fitting and the 
more usual course to wait until an occa- 
sion arose, when some specific proposal 
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was submitted to the House by the Govern- 
ment, and, whatever arrangement might be 
adopted, I cannot think that the House 
would be of opinion that the expenditure 
should be withdrawn altogether from the 
annual and periodical supervision of Par- 
liament. In the course of the debate two 
great branches of our defences have been 
adverted to. That on which my right hon. 
Friend has more pointedly dwelt was the 
completion of those works necessary for 
the defence of our naval establishments. 
There cannot be two opinions on that 
point. It is quite obvious that our ma- 
ritime power depends upon those great 
dockyards, the cradles of our navy, re- 
maining safe, and there are certain forti- 
fications required to strengthen them. The 
gallant Member for Southwark seemed to 
think that it was wholly unnecessary to 
defend either Portsmouth or Plymouth on 
the land side—that it would be quite suffi- 
cient to defend them from an irruption of 
ships from the sea. On the old principle 
that ‘‘ There’s nothing like leather,” my 
hon. and gallant Friend thinks that every- 
thing turns upon nayal attack and defence, 
but those who have considered the matter 
without any professional bias deem it ne- 
cessary that you should provide for their 
defence against a force—a comparatively 
small force it might be—which, being land- 
ed in the neighbourhood, by shelling the 
dockyards, or by taking them by a rapid 
assault, might deprive us of the elements 
of our naval supremacy. It is quite clear 
that it is of the first importance to com- 
plete those fortifications as soon as possi- 
ble. My right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War told the House the other 
night that very soon after he came into 
office it was resolved that a Commission of 
competent persons should be appointed to 
decide which were the works best caleu- 
lated to secure our naval establishments. 
That Commission will proceed to its exa- 
mination, and I have no doubt it will not 
be long before it reports, and when we 
know what works are necessary, what are 
best calculated for the defence of those 
establishments, what the expense neces- 
sary to complete them will be, and the 
period of time within which they may be 
completed, supposing the funds to be pro- 
vided, the Government will then be in a 
position to submit a proposal to the House. 
I trust, therefore, that the House will not 
be disposed to interfere at present with the 
discretion of the Government. I entirely 
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differ from the gallant Member for South- 
wark that our safety depends entirely on 
our naval defences. I estimate as highly 
as any man the great importance of our 
naval defences. It is manifest from our 
insular position, from our extensive colo- 
nial possessions, from the vast amount of 
our commercial property which every day 
in the year is floating on every sea, we 
must have a large naval force, and with- 
out it the interests of the country would be 
materially injured. But I entirely protest 
against the doctrine that, if by any chance 
we were to suffer a naval reverse in the 
Channel—if our Channel fleet were to be 
diverted to a different part of the world, 
and the enemy were by a stratagem to get 
possession of the Channel for a short time, 
that England would be lost. I admit it 
as necessary to provide the best and most 
complete naval defence the science and re- 
sources of the country can supply, but J 
feel certain that if a landing of hostile 
forces were by any accident eifected there 
are on land ample means of repelling an 
invasion and making the invaders rue the 
day when they set foot on our shores. The 
works we propose are not intended, as some 
hon. Gentlemen imagine, to prevent a land- 
ing upon our coasts. Indeed, no man 


would dream of fortifying our coasts to 


such an extent as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of the landing of a hostile force. We 
know very well from what we have accom- | 
plished ourselves, at Alexandria and in| 
other places, that a determined force will | 
effect a landing in spite of any batteries 
that may be prepared to oppose it. The| 
works we propose, and which my right hon. | 
Friend contemplates, are simply works to 
defend the dockyards and particular posi- 
tions on the coast. We rely for the de- 
fence of our coast upon the military force 
we may have at our command—tbe regi- 
ments of the Line, the regiments of the 
militia, and the population of the country. 
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thousands of men would be found en- 
rolling themselves in defence of their 
cointry, and that any enemy’s force that 
might effect a landing would find itself in- 
ferior to those whom they attacked, and 
would sustain a signal and disastrous de- 
feat. However easential it may be that 
our naval defences should be adequately 
maintained, I do hope that neither this 
House nor the country wiil be led away by 
the idea which my hon. and gallant Friend 
desired to impress upon us, that our safety 
depends entirely and solely upon our naval 
resources, and that when our naval defences 
shall be forced or eluded we have nothing 
to do but, as my hon. and gallant Friend 
says, go like lambs to the buteher. I hope 
my right hon. Friend will be satisfied with 
the very useful result which he has obtained. 
He has elicited the general determination 
of this House to support the Government 
of the day, whoever they may be, in all 
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for the defence of the country. When the 
proper time arrives—when my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for War shall have 
reccived the report of the Commission, and 
knows precisely what are the works neces- 
sary for the protection of our vockyards, 
what the cost of those works will be, and 
the period within which they can probably 
be completed—it will be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to consider what propositions they 
may think it their duty to submit to Par- 
liament, and we shall then call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman)—I 
am quite sure not without success — to 
assist us in carrying into effect whatever 
measures may be deemed most efficacious 
for effecting that object. 

Question put—The House divided :— 
Ayes, 167; Noes, 70; Majority, 97. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, of 
course I do not propose at this hour (twenty 





Although I think the rifle corps fever has, | minutes past twelve) to ask the House to 
perhaps, in some parts of the country been | 9 Ito Committee of Supply. I hope 
a sort of epidemic that will not be likely at | therefore that the House, considering the 
the present moment to lead to any practical | !ong time the Speaker has been kept in the 
result, yet, when we look to what happened | chair, will agree not to proceed with any 
during the great war which commenced in Orders of the day or notices of Motions 
1803,—when we remember the hundreds | which may lead to discussion. I should 
and thousands of men who arrayed them-| Suggest that we should simply go through 
selves in arms for the defence of the king- | the Orders with the view of fixing them for 
dom at a time when the population was | 80me other day. I should propose that the 
much less than it is at present,—we must | House should go into Committee of Supply 
be satisfied that if there was really any | 00 Monday morning. 

imminent peril of invasion hundreds of | Motion by leave withdrawn. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he doubted whether the Bill 
in its present shape ought to pass. At 
present there was nothing to prevent loco- 
motives passing on the public roads. The 
present Bill brought the matter under the 
cognizance of the Legislature, so that, in 
case any accident should arise, the Govern- 
ment ought not to be blamed. 

House resumed. [No Report. ] 


CHURCH RATES ABOLITION BILL. 
WITHDRAWAL OF BILL. 


Mr. J. EWART, in the absence of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tavistock 
(Sir John Trelawny), said that his hon, 
Friend regretted very much, that owing 
to the advanced period of the Session, it 
was impossible that this Bill could be 
proceeded with, and the Motion for going 
into Committee was then withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 1, 1859. 


Minutes.] Pusric Brtts.—1* Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes (Ireland) ; Militia Ballots Sus- 
pension ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) ; Local 
Government Supplemental ; County Cess (Ire- 
land) Acts Continuance ; Manufactures (Ire- 
land) Acts Continuance); Colonial Legislatures 
Power of Repeal; Barbuda Government ; 
Queen’s Remembrancer, &c.; Military Savings 
Banks; Marriages (Lisbon). 

2* Railway Companies Arbitration ; Boundaries 
(Ireland). 

3* Admiralty Court; Jury Trial (Scotland) Act 
Amendment ; Diplomatic Pensions ; Criminal 
Justice, Middlesex (Assistant Judge). 

Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000); 
Public Health. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION, 

Tue Eart or DERBY (in presenting 
some petitions against the abolition of 
church rates without a substitute), ob- 
served that he was glad to find that the 
petition was unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
objectionable Bill had been withdrawn. 
Ile wished to ask a question of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) in reference 
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|to the course of public business. In con- 


| sequence of the peculiar character of the 
Session his noble Friend the Chairman of 
. : : 

| Committees had abstained from proposing 
| any Resolution as to a day after which 
| Bills should not be received from the other 
, House, except those of an urgent charac- 
‘ter. The month of August had now ar- 
rived, and it was hoped, if not expected, 
| by all that Parliament would not have to 
sit more than a fortnight longer. He, 
therefore, wished to know whether the 
noble Earl was prepared to name any day 
after which second readings should not be 
taken, except in cases of public necessity 
or importance. He believed there were 
only two Bills with respect to which any 
difference of opinion was likely to arise. 
One of these was the Endowed Schools 
Bill, which would require to be very care- 
fully considered. There was a general 
desire to rectify the inconveniences which 
had recently occurred ; but the Bill as in- 
troduced into the other House went so far 
beyond what was needed that it was re- 
ferred to a Select Committe of the other 
Ilouse, by whom the measure was so much 
altered that, except the preamble—and he 
was not sure even of that—scarcely a word 
remained of the original Bill. The matter 
was one of considerable importance, but 
was not one that pressed for a decision 
for three, four, or five months, and he 
trusted that if there should bea difference 
of opinion on the Bill when it came up, the 
Government would not take advantage of 
the present state of the House to press it 
during the present Session. The other 
Bill was the Roman Catholic Charities Bill, 
which was also a subject of considerable 
importance. The Roman Catholic charities 
were exempted from the operations of the 
general Act by an annual Bill. Last year 
he (the Earl of Derby) consented to renew 
this Bill for one year, on condition that at 
the commencement of the present Session 
the Roman Catholic body would be pre- 
pared to submit to the Government the re- 
gulations they wished to see adopted. Ifno 
Bill were passed in the present Session the 
Roman Catholic charities would come under 
the general Act. It was very desirable that 
some permanent measure should be passed ; 
but ample opportunity ought to be given 
for its consideration, and it would be better 
to introduce a continuance Bill for another 
year than pass an ill-digested measure. 
Perhaps the noble Earl would be prepared 
to name an early day after which their 
Lordships would not be called upon to pass 
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& measure upon which any great difference 
of opinion might exist. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the noble 
Lord the Chairman of Committees had con- 
sulted him some time ago whether it would 
be advisable that he should renew his usual 
Resolution fixing a date after which their 
Lordships should not give a second read- 
ing to Bills from the other House. He (Earl 
Granville) replied that in his opinion the 
circumstances of the present Session were 
so anomalous that it would not be expedient 
to renew the noble Lord’s Resolution. The 
noble Earl had correctly stated that no Bill 
likely to give rise to opposition would come 
before their Lordships, except those to 
which the noble Earl had referred. The 
Endowed Schools Bill in its original shape 
had been very much objected to, and had 
been referred to a Select Committee. This 
Committee — which comprised among its 
members the Solicitor General of the late 
Government—had taken considerable pains 
with the Bill, and had come to a unanimous 
agreement upon the subject. He trusted 
that the arrangement thus made would 
meet with the approbation both of Dissen- 
ters and Churchmen, and it would be a 
matter for regret if the amended Bill did 
not pass both Houses of Parliament with 
the least possible delay. If, however, the 
Bill, when it arrived, should meet with any 
large amount of opposition the Government 
would not press the measure during the 
present Session. With regard to the Ro- 
man Catholic charities, it was not desir- 
able that they should be legislated for by a 
Bill renewed from year to year, and it was 
very important that a permanent Act should 
be passed. The Government had intro- 
duced a measure for this purpose, which 
would pass an important stage in the other 
TIouse to-morrow, and it would depend 
upon the result of that discussion what 
course the Government would take in their 
Lordships’ House with regard to it. If 
there were a general feeling of disagree- 
ment with regard to that Bill, he should 
say, as an individual, that it would be de- 
sirable to adopt the suggestion of the noble 
Earl, and have a continuance Bill for an- 
other year, leaving the subject to be con- 
sidered next Session. He would consider 
the suggestions of the noble Earl, and give 
him more information to-morrow. 


Parliamentary 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE.—PRO- 
PERTY QUALIFICATION, 
QUESTION. 
Lorpv TEYNHAM rose to ask Her Ma- 
The Earl of Derby 
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jesty’s Government whether, in preparing 
a Measure of Parliamentary Reform, they 
will take into Consideration the Expediency 
of not proposing any Property or pecuniary 
Qualification to entitle a Person to be re- 
gistered as a Voter. The noble Lord said 
that there were involved in this question 
the political interests of the working classes 
of the United Kingdom, and not their poli- 
tical interests alone, but with them and 
through them their mental and moral ad- 
vancement, and the welfare and improve- 
ment not only of the whole nation, but the 
human race. If he were asked why he 
introduced the subject to their Lordships 
at the present moment, when a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform would be so 
shortly presented for the consideration of 
the Legislature, he would reply that the 
question involved so many collateral consi- 
derations that it was impossible to consider 
it adequately if brought before their Lord- 
ships during a series of discussions on the 
general subject of reform. No doubt there 
were great difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out the principle which he proposed, 
but at the same time they were far from 
being insurmountable. He asked himself 
the question whether it was just that the 
privilege of voting should be granted to 
the higher and middle classes, and with- 
held from the working and industrious 
classes ? and he hoped to be able to per- 
suade their Lordships that such a course 
was not just. He then asked himself whe- 
ther it was expedient that they should be 
excluded? But if such a course was not 
just, he was quite sure that it could not be 
expedient. Every man had a stake in the 
country ; every man was called upon to 
contribute towards the general taxation ; 
it had been acknowledged by a high au- 
thority ‘‘in another place” that indirect 
taxation pressed most heavily on the lower 
classes, and on that ground, as being most 
affected by the legislation of Parliament, 
the lower classes had even a more power- 
ful right to representation in the House of 
Commons than those which were superior 
to them. The right of voting was aspired 
to by the humbler portion of the popula- 
tion, and during the recent debates on the 
Reform Bill both the political parties had 
shown their willingness to extend the fran- 
chise to a certain extent among the work- 
ing classes. The principle being therefore 
admitted, he asked on what principle could 
a property or pecuniary qualification for 
voting be said to rest? Every English- 
man, no matter how humble, was passively 
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in the enjoyment of political rights; what 
he demanded was that they should be 
brought actively within the pale of the 
constitution. Every man had a right to 
say—‘‘I am an Englishman of full age ; 
I have learned a trade by which I support 
myself and my family; I am honest and 
sober, and I commit injury to no une. I 
have a right, therefore, to be entrusted 
with my political privileges.’’ In asking, 
therefore, for the working classes the right 
to vote, independently of any property or 
pecuniary qualification, he was only ask- 
ing that which would be beneficial to their 
Lordships and to the nation at large. 
There was no principle in a pecuniary 
qualification. It might be made use of to 
exclude the working classes, or to keep up 
what was deemed the right proportion be- 
tween agricultural and town voters, but it 
was no ‘est of the qualification of a vo- 
ter, and was the exponent of no principle. 
The noble Lord was pursuing his argu- 
ment, when 

Viscount DUNGANNON rose to order. 
It did not appear that there was any direct 
Question before the House. The noble 


Lord had given notice of his intention to 
ask the Government a Question, but the 
noble Lord appeared to be going into a 


discussion upon the Reform Bill, and about 
to occupy a great deal of their Lordships’ 
time when there appeared to be no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Lorp TEYNHAM was just about to con- 
elude the part of his argument on which 
he was then speaking when the noble Lord 
rose. There being no Reform Bill under 
the consideration of the House was the very 
reason he asked the Question, and deemed 
the putting of it opportune and proper. 
However, he would yield to what appeared 
to be the wish of the House, and would 
conclude by merely putting his Question. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was 
very undesirable that he should anticipate 
the statement which the Government would 
make as early as convenient next Ses- 
sion, and he therefore hoped that his noble 
Friend would not think him discourteous 
if he declined to give ary answer to his 
Question. 


DIVORCE COURT BILL, 
AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED, 
Report of Amendments received (accord- 
ing to Order), 
Tae LORD CHANCELLOR called the 
attention of the House to the two clauses 
which had been introduced into the Bill 
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in Committee, namely, that by which 
the Judges should regulate by rota, or 
whatever other mode they deemed most 
convenient, the attendance of the requisite 
number of Judges to make a full Court. 
The second clause was, that the Bill 
should comprehend the whole United King- 
dom, except Scotland. The latter by which 
persons domiciled in Ireland might sue in 
this Court for a dissolution of marriage had 
not been proposed by him, but he saw no 
objection to it. Some had felt alarm 
lest this should deprive the Irish of 
local remedies which they already pos- 
sessed, and should compel them to come 
to England to prosecute their suits. In 
answer to that it would be sufficient to say 
that the Bill left the parties in possession 
of any remedies they might already have ; 
and made their suing in the London Court 
a purely voluntary act. The other objec- 
tion was that the clause would enable 
Hindoos, Parsees, Mahomedans and the 
like, to come here and claim divorcees on 
the principles of their own laws. That 
was likewise a pure mistake. The Court 
would have no powers except those ex- 
pressly conferred upon it by the statute. 
Nevertheless, as the Amendment was ob- 
jected to it was not his intention to press 


it. 

Lord KINGSDOWN said, he was very 
glad his noble and learned Friend had con- 
sented to withdraw this Amendment, for 
otherwise the greatest confusion and injus- 
tice would be occasioned. The Colonies, 
which had Legislatures of their own, would 
have great reason to complain, and as for 
India, there was nothing to prevent Parsees 
and Hindoos from being brought under the 
operation of the Bill had the clause remain- 
ed. In fact it would have interfered most 
seriously with social rights, especially in 
those sects and creeds where the marriage 
tie was held to be indissoluble. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he had been 
given to understand that the Act already 
applied to the Colonies, and that it was 
only needed therefore to extend it to Ire- 
land. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
when the parties were domiciled in Eng- 
land they might apply to the Court, even 
although both the marriage and the adul- 
tery had taken place abroad. When the 
parties, however, were not domiciled in 
England, they were beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved an Amend- 
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ment in Clause 5, which enables the Court 
to sit with closed doors where it should ap- 
pear to the Court desirable to do so in re- 
gard of public decency. He objected alto- 
gether to the total closing of the Court, as 
being repugnant to the general principle of 
the administration of justice in this coun- 
try; but as their Lordships, on a division 
in Committee, had affirmed the clause, he 
thought it would be advisable to narrow its 
operation as much as possible. It was 
with this view he proposed this modifica- 
tion, which would limit the power of the 
Court to exclude the public where decency 
appeared to require it in suits for nullity of 
marriage only. The evidence in many of 
these suits was throughout of a grossly in- 


Divorce 


delicate character, and as these had been | 


cases, and he believed the only cases in 
which the Ecclesiastical Courts had sat 
with closed doors, the exclusion of the public 
from similar proceedings in the new Court 
might perhaps be permitted, without very 
seriously interfering with the general prin- 
ciples on which justice was administered 
in this country. 

Tuer LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that the subject had already been most 
amply discussed by their Lordships, and 
they had determined, on a division, that 
the Judge should, on his responsibility, 
hear a case in private when public decency 
required it. He trusted, therefore, that 
the noble Lord would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
he objected to the Amendment as much as 
he did to the clause. It was a most dan- 
gerous power to give by Act of Parliament. 
If it was right that such a power should 
exist in one Court, it ought to exist in all. 
There were as great exhibitions of inde- 
cency at the Assize Courts as in this 
Court. 

Tne Duke or RICHMOND reminded 
the House that in criminal courts there 
was no secrecy, and in cages of rape the 
girl or woman who complained had to give 
her evidence in public, and he thought 
properly, because it was in such cases that 
publicity and searching investigation were 
most required. He should support the 
Amendment, because it would tend to 
diminish the evil which the clause would 
create. 

Lorp CRANWORTH thought it would 
be unwise to tie up the hands of the Judge 
in cases where his discretion could most 
usefully be employed. Incases of cruelty 
the acts complained of were frequently of 
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a gross and revolting character, and it was 
now required that an injured wife seeking 
relief should only obtain it at the price of 
proclaiming her misfortunes in the hearing 
of a crowded court. 

Viscount DUNGANNON thought that 
the closing of the Court should be left in 
the discretion of the Judges. He con- 
sidered publicity in this particular Court 
exceedingly injurious to public morality, 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE wished 
that the clause were struck out altogether; 
but the attempt made on a previous oceca- 
sion to strike it out having been unsuc- 
cessful he should vote for the modification 
proposed by the noble Lord. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was op- 
posed to any infringement of the practice 
of entire publicity in the administration of 
justice, and he should have voted, had he 
been present, against the clause itself. 
The House had unfortunately, he thought, 
affirmed the clause by a large majority, 
and now, although he was ready to admit 
there was something inconsistent in re- 
fusing in one case a concession which was 
made in another, he thought the clause 
ought to be restricted as much as possible 
to what was absolutely necessary. He 
would therefore support the Amendment if 
his noble Friend divided the House, and it 
would give him much more pleasure to 
support him if he were hereafter to move 
the rejection of the whole clause. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
it was clear that no man ought to be de- 
prived of life or liberty without an open 
trial, and he should be against anything 
that would have the slightest tendency to 
deprive him of that right. The House, 
however, were here called on to legislate 
with regard to an exceptional case in a 
civil suit, and he thought they might leave 
that discretion proposed in the clause to 
the Court without the smallest encroach- 
ment on the general principle. 

Lord REDESDALE said, that the adop- 
tion of the Amendment he had moved, 
would not remove the objection he enter- 
tained to the principle involved in the 
clause, and he had only proposed it as pre- 
ferable to the unlimited power of exclusion 
at the discretion of the Judge granted by 
the Bill. We would, therefore, as there 
were several Lords who were not present 
on the former occasion, who appeared de- 
sirous of recording their votes against the 
principle of the clause, ask leave of the 
{louse to withdraw his Amendment and 
move the rejection of the clause, in order 
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that their Lordships might not be subjected 
to the inconvenience of dividing twice on 
the subject. 

After a few words from the Duke of 
Ara@yYLi and Lord Cranwortu, 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 

Lorp REDESDALE then moved the 
omission of the clause. 

On Question, That the said clause stand 
part of the Bill ? 

The House divided :—Contents 24; 
Not-Contents 11: Majority 13. 
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Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL. 


Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

No noble Lord rising to move that the 
Bill be now read the second time, 

Tue Ear or RIPON said, that his name 
appeared upon the Bill, but he was not 
chargeable with its conduct or responsible 
for its provisions. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that this 
Bill was not one that ought to pass without 
consideration. Its object was to repeal the 
existing provision under which the officers 
of a municipal corporation made a declara- 
tion that they would do nothing to injure 
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the Established Church ; and it also re- 
pealed the prohibition which had been many 
years in existence, and which forbad 
mayors and members of corporations from 
taking the emblems of the municipal autho- 
rity to Dissenting places of worship. There 
might not be anything very material in 
these provisions, but this was one of a series 
of Bills the object of which appeared to be 
to reduce the Church of England to an 
entire and absolute level with all the Dis- 
senting sects throughout the country. The 
clause repealing the prohibition against 
carrying the corporate emblems to Dissent- 
ing places of worship was intended to do 
away with all distinction between churches 
and other places of religious worship. He 
should be sorry to interpose to prevent the 
fullest freedom of religious worship, but he 
was not disposed to give a power to the 
municipal corporations which they did not 
now possess, of attending Dissenting places 
of worship with all the emblems of corporate 
authority. He had to ask the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Ripon) whether he had with- 
drawn the Bill altogether, or had merely 
postponed it, reserving to himself the right 
of bringing it forward on a future occasion ? 

Tue Eart or RIPON said, the noble 
Earl, in addressing that question to him, 
appeared to be under a misapprehension ; 
for he (the Earl of Ripon) had nothing 
whatever to do with the Bill, and conse- 
quently neither moved nor withdrew the 
Bill. 

Order for Second Reading discharged. 


TRADE WITH CHINA—ADMISSION OF 
SALT.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDi: RLEY rose 
to call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Question of the Admission 
of British Salt into China, and to ask what 
Steps have been taken for bringing the 
subject before the Government at Pekin. 
He presented a petition in the course of 
last Session upon this subject, signed by 
a large number of manufacturers of salt in 
this country; and the question involved 
was of the greatest importance not to the 
salt manufacturers only but to the com- 
mercial world at large. The balance of 
imports and exports in our trade with China 
was very much in favour of that country, 
and were it not that the trade in opium to 
some extent readjusted the balance, the 
consequences to this country, arising from 
the enormous drain of silver which would 
result, might be most disastrous to our 
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financial and monetary system. It was, 
moreover, not at all improbable that China 
would itself grow the opium which was now 
imported from India, and thus create a 
great deficiency in the Indian revenue. If, 
therefore, he could point out that, by giving 
facilities to English manufacturers of salt 
to import it into China, this great defi- 
ciency in our imports could be remedied, 
he should be rendering a very great service 
to this country. China contained a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000 of human beings, to 
whom salt was a first necessary of life. At 
present the Chinese Government had a 
monopoly in the manufacture of salt, from 
which they derived a large revenue, and it 
was therefore clear that in asking the 
Chinese Government to afford facilities for 
the importation of salt into that country, it 
was but reasonable that we should secure 
to them a revenue equal to that which 
would be jeopardised by the change. The 
facilities possessed by this country for the 
manufacture of salt over the Chinese Go- 
vernment were so great that he believed 
that English manufacturers could afford to 
allow to the Chinese Government the full 
revenue which it now derived from the mo- 
nopoly, and at the same time sell it at a 
cheaper rate than that at which it was at 
present sold in China. The Indian Go- 
vernment at one time stood in very much 
the same position as the Chinese Govern- 
ment with regard to salt, having a mono- 
poly of the article nearly similar. It was 
comparatively of late years that the mono- 
poly of the Indian Government had been 
relaxed. When this was proposed they 
were told that not only would the Natives 
refuse to consume British salt, but that 
English merchants would be unable to in- 
troduce it into the country. None of these 
‘lions in the way,’’ however, of the East 
India Company had been found in practice 
to exercise any injurious effect. On the 
contrary, the salt so imported had proved a 
source of considerable profit to the English 
manufacturer, and had proved besides a 
valuable addition to the sources of Native 
revenue, the duty on salt having been more 
cheaply and easily collected than it had 
ever been before. It would be obvious to 
their Lordships that customs duties levied 
on an article going into a country were 
more easily collected and more advantageous 
in every respect than those which were col- 
lected by a system of excise, and mixed up 
with fiseal operations in the country. To 
such an extent had the consumption of salt 
nereased in India since the permission to 
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import had been granted, that upwards of 
100,000 tons were annually imported into 
Calcutta, and from thence largely distri- 
buted throughout the country ; and it was 
even stated by merchants resident in India 
that this amount might be expected still 
further to improve if additional facilities in 
the way of bonding were afforded. But he 
thought it would be difficult to obtain the 
introduction of salt into China without 
securing in some way to the Chinese Go- 
vernment an amount of revenue equal to 
that which they derived from the sale of 
this commodity, which proved a very im- 
portant portion of their revenue. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Elgin) who had 
recently concluded a diplomatic arrange- 
ment with the Chinese Government, and 
who, through the energy and ability which 
he had exhibited, had successfully carried 
into effect a treaty with that country, in 
which he had so well preserved the interests 
of his own, had, among other things, his 
attention called to certain commercial trans- 
actions. No specific directions were, he 
believed, sent out from this country ; but 
that noble Earl, animated by all the anxious 
interest which he had ever shown for the 
commercial interests of England, must have 
perceived that it would be desirable to 
effect some arrangement by which the in- 
troduction of salt into China could be facili- 
tated. He had no doubt the House would 
be glad to hear what steps had actually 
been taken with that object, though 
he believed nothing conclusive had been 
accomplished, and the matter still re- 
mained very much upon the same foot- 
ing as before the noble Earl went 
there. On bringing this subject before the 
late Government, he received assurances 
that instructions would be given to Mr. 
Bruce to bring the matter before the 
Chinese Government, and to endeavour to 
obtain from them some relaxation of the 
present monopoly—which course he (Lord 
Stanley) believed could not fail to be at- 
tended with mutually advantageous results. 
He saw by the papers that a treaty had 
been recently concluded between Russia 
and China, and in one article he perceived 
that permission was given to the Russians 
to have an Ambassador resident at Pekin, 
and also that facilities were granted for 
communicating with the Court. It was 
not clear whether this was to be a perma- 
nently resident Russian agent at Pekin, or 
whether it was to be a mere extension of 
the consulate which already existed there; 
but he believed that in the treaties which 
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had been concluded with that important 
and most interesting nation, the Chinese, 
England had been able to obtain the same 
privileges and advantages that were grant- 
ed to any other country. He, therefore, 
hoped, that in adopting whatever course 
might seem good with regard to this ques- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Ministers would, in the 
event of the Russian or any other Govern- 
ment sending a Minister or Ambassador to 
Pekin, deem it advisable to avail them- 
selves to a similar extent of the powers 
conferred by the treaty. He also trusted 
that the British Government would insist 
on the right of direct communication with 
the Central Government at Pekin, on every 
occasion when the interests of the country 
might require it. It was only by this 
power of direct communication that they 
would ever be able to secure the full ad- 
vantages of the obligations which the 
Chinese Government had entered into, and 
to check the efforts of corrupt officials at 
the outports to render nugatory the provi- 
sions of the treaty. It must, he thought, 
be obvious how important it was, both to 
this country and to China, that such an 
article as salt should be freely imported, 
and he thought it would be very easy to 
make such regulations as would secure to 


China a revenue not only equalling, but ex- 
ceeding, that which she at present enjoyed 


from this source. The effect of the aboli- 
tion of the salt monopoly would be not only 
to establish a snug trade for salt at Shang- 
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sonally engaged as a diplomatic agent on 
the coast of China, he felt some difficulty 
in giving to their Lordships so complete an 
explanation as he should desire to do. The 
House was aware that when departing on 
his mission he had been furnished with in- 
structions, and that during his sojourn he 
had been in the habit of communicating 
both with Her Majesty’s Ministers, with 
private individuals, and with commercial 
bodies on all subjects connected with his 
mission ; but for reasons which he believed 
to be entirely sufficient, because the treaty 
had not yet been ratified, neither the in- 
structions under which he had acted, nor 
the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, with the tariff 
arrangements which had been entered into 
in consequence of that measure, nor yet 
the Correspondence which had passed be- 
tween himself and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and persons interested in the trade of 
China, had yet been made public. He 
therefore felt under considerable difficulty 
in stating both what he had done and the 
advice which he had felt it his duty to 
tender to Her Majesty’s Government. He 
could only trust that their Lordships would 
believe that, however incomplete his ex- 
planation might be, he had not wilfully or 
through carelessness neglected to urge any 
commercial interest of this country. Their 
Lordships would remember that he pro- 
ceeded to China at a period of very con- 
siderable difficulty in the East—that it had 
been particularly enjoined on him that he 


hai, but to get rid of numerous evils which | should endeavour to bring to a close that 
had existed of late years, which had led to | state of hostilities the continuance of which 
very great difficulties, and had been attend- | was so inconvenient for the interests of 


ed with very serious consequences, The 
noble Lord concluded by inquiring, what 
steps have been taken for bringing the 
question of the admission of British salt 
into China before the Government at 
Pekin, and also what instructions had been 
forwarded to Mr. Bruce with that object ; 
and by expressing a hope that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Elgin) would state to the 
House the position in which this country 
stood in relation to the right of maintaining 
an Ambassador at Pekin. 

Tue Eart or ELGIN said, as the noble 
Lord had addressed the latter part of his 
inquiry more particularly to him, he would 
answer the question to the best of his 
ability, leaving to the noble Lord the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to explain more particularly the directions 
which had been given to Mr. Bruce. He 
must, however, observe that in referring to 
transactions in which he had been per- 


| 





this country—that he had also to consider 
the convenience and interest: of colleagues 
who were the representatives of other 
nations — and there was likewise a con- 
sideration which weighed very greatly with 
him—he referred to the interests of the 
Chinese Government itself. To his mind, 
there could be nothing more prejudicial to 
the interests of this country than that the 
resources of the Chinese Government 
should become so crippled as to prevent 
them from maintaining the position of that 
country ; and during his period of sojourn 
there nothing was more observable than 
the rise and fall in the value of British im- 
ports, which corresponded exactly with the 
rise and fall of the fortunes of the Chinese 
Government. Their value rose and fell 
with the influence of the Imperial Govern- 
ment just as certainly as the mereury in 
the thermometer is affected by the tem- 
perature. Under these cireumstances he 
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confessed that he had perhaps been pre- 
vented from pressing on the Chinese Go- 
vernment someof those commercial changes 
which he should have advocated had the 
interests of the Imperial Government been 
of no importance in his eyes. As regard- 
ed the particular question of the introduc- 
tion of salt, he begged to express his con- 
currence in every syllable that had fallen 
from the noble Lord; and he could only say 
that it was with very great regret that he 
had found it utterly impossible to induce 
the Chinese Commissioner with whom he 
negotiated the Treaty of Tien-Tsin to en- 
ter into this question. At the same time, 
he did not despair of the possibility of the 
result desired by the noble Lord being 
arrived at. He believed the only thing 
necessary was to persuade the Chinese Go- 
vernment that their revenue would not 
suffer from the change. He might, how- 
ever, state that it was not till the lst of 
January in the present year that he had 
seen any representations from persons in- 
terested in the manufacture of salt, or who 
had interested themselves in favour of its 
introduction into China requesting him to 
interfere in regard to that question ; and 
those who knew how difficult it was to in- 
troduce changes into Oriental countries 
would perceive that he could not then, even 
on the score of time, press the subject with 
any hope of success. He believed that if 
Mr. Bruce could persuade the Government 
of that country of the truth of the views 
so fairly and clearly stated by the noble 
Lord, he would have achieved an under- 
taking that would be attended with much 
profit and lasting advantage to the two 
countries. At the same time the House 
must remember that such changes were not 
easily effected, and least of all in an Oriental 
country. The monopoly of salt was not only 
very productive but it had likewise the pres- 
tige of great antiquity. Some of the records 
stated that it was in existence 1,100 years 
before the Christian era, and in an Eastern 
country a tax which had been paid 3,000 
years became very popular. The system 
under which the salt tax was raised in 
China very much resembled that in which 
the opium revenue was raised in India. 
The salt-producing lands were let to farmers 
who were obliged to deposit the results of 
their labour in Government stores; they 
were then handed over to retailers, who 
were obliged to buy licences for the pri- 
vilege of vending it. He might state that 
one of the great objects which he had la- 
boured to accomplish was to improve the 
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custom-house system of China ; and he be- 
lieved that if, as was now proposed, the 
monopoly in this article were done away 
with, and some effectual security given 
to the Chinese Government for an equal 
amount of revenue, it would confer much 
benefit on China. The only other subject 
to which allusion has been made was with 
regard to the ratification of a treaty be- 
tween Russia and China. Of course the 
noble Lord would understand that on this 
subject he spoke with great reserve ; at 
the same time he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that of the four treaties which had been 
concluded at Tien-Tsin the only one giving 
the right to establish a permanent embassy 
at Pekin was the English treaty ; and 
though other nations might share in the 
advantages of the privileges thus acquired 
under ‘‘ the most favoured nation’”’ clause, 
there was no doubt that the right had ori- 
ginally been given to England alone. It 
would be found, on consulting the English 
treaty, that power had been given at all 
times to consult and communicate with the 
high officials of the Chinese Emperor. It 
was fair that he should also state that he 
had thought it his duty to represent to 
Her Majesty's Government that perhaps 
it might be advisable not to press at the 
present moment, with very great  strin- 


gency on the Chinese Government with re- 
gard to the right of having a permanent 


resident at Pekin. But that the right ex- 
isted, and was capable hereafter of being 
exercised, there could be no doubt what- 
ever. Of course if any nation exercised 
that right under the reflected privilege of 
the British treaty, and was permitted to 
retain an Embassy at Pekin, he presumed 
there could be no question that England 
would be entitled in a still higher degree 
to act in a similar manner. 

Lorv WODEHUVUSE said, he had very 
little to add to what had been stated by 
the noble Earl, who was better acquainted 
than any of their Lordships with the affairs 
of China. He might state, with reference 
to the instructions given him on the sub. 
ject of salt, that Mr. Bruce was desired in 
any communications he had with the Chi- 
nese Government to bring that subject as 
often as seemed prudent and convenient 
under their notice. For the reasons stated 
by his noble Friend (the Earl of Elgin) it 
was not impossible that the Chinese Go- 
vernment, looking at the fact that a large 
portion of their revenue was derived from 
salt, would not be very willing to add this 
to the important changes they had already 
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completed ; but at the same time it would 
be the duty of the British Envoy in China 
to take advantage of any opening that might 
arise for inducing them to break through 
the monopoly. With regard to the Mis- 
sionary College belonging to Russia in 
Pekin, he might state that that mission was 
to be maintained, but without having at- 
tached to it any political character, while 
any permanent residence that might be en- 
joyed by Russia in Pekin would rest not on 
direct treaty, but on the clause which gave 
them the same rights with the most favour- 
ed nations. Undoubtedly great care would 
be taken not to forego, on our part, the 
right of permanent residence by a British 


Minister at Pekin, though, of course, the ! 


Government would in such a matter be 
ready to defer to the opinion of his noble 


Friend, and would consider how often and ! 


for how long a period it should be exercised. 
Certainly, it would be most unwise for us 
to return to the old system, to let the 
right we possessed remain in abeyance, and 
to lose the advantage of direct communi- 
cation with the high officials at Pekin. 
Some moderation must, however, be shown 
towards the Chinese Government, which 
had made very important concessions to 
this country, commercial and political, and 


which, if fully carried out, which he trusted 
they would be, could not fail of producing 
the most beneficial effects in all our com- 
munications with that empire. 


ADMIRALTY COURT BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

On Question that the Bill be now read a 
Third Time, 

Lorp CRANWORTH explained, that 
on the second reading of the Bill he had 
stated that the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court had said that the opening of the 
Court to the ordinary legal practitioners 
was a matter of urgency; but he had not 
attributed to the learned Judge any ap- 
proval of the provisions of the Bill. 

Lord WYNFORD repeated what he 
had stated upon a former occasion, that 
at no time were the provisiogs of this 
Bill formally communicated to the learned 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, and again 
urged upon their Lordships the injustice 
of opening that Court without giving com- 
pensation to the proctors. 
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After a few words from the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


ne 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 1, 1859. 


Minvutss.] Pustic Bitts.—1° Customs (No. 2); 
University and College Estates Act (1848), dc. 
Amendment; Militia Laws Amendment; Me- 
tropolican Police; Chief Superintendent, China ; 
North Western ‘Territories (British America) ; 
Speaker of the Legislative Council (Canada) ; 
Sir John Ramsden’s Estate; Dickinson’s Di- 
vorce (India). 

2° Charitable and Provident Societies, &c.; Coin- 
age ; Stamp Duties; Reserve Volunteer Force 
of Seamen ; Government of India Act Amend- 
ment ; Turnpike Trusts Arrangements ; ‘Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance ; Customs (No. 2) ; At- 
torneys and Solicitors ; Court of Probate, &c., 
(Acquisition of Site) (No. 2). 

8° County Cess (Ireland) Acts Continuance ; 
Manufactures (Ireland) Acts Continuance ; Co- 
lonial Legislatures’ Power of Repeal; Barbuda 
Government; Queen’s Remembrancer, dc. ; 
Military Savings Banks; Vexatious Indictments; 
Universities Incorporation Act Amendment. 


NORWICH ELECTION.—REPORT. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“That Henry William Schneider, esquire, is 
not duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the said City and County of the 
City of Norwich. 

“That the Right honourable William Coutts 
Keppel, commonly called Viscount Bury, was not 
duly elected by the Election held upon the 30th 
April, 1859, a Citizen to serve in this present Par- 
liament for the said City and County of the City 
of Norwich. 

**That the Election held upon the 30th April, 
1859, for the said City and County of the City of 
Norwich is a void Election. 

‘‘-And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of the House.” 


SUPPLY. 
On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee of Supply, 


INDIAN REINFORCEMENTS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he had 
the following notice on the paper :— 

“ That under the present circumstances it is not 
necessary or expedient to carry into effect the 
recent Order for despatching 6,700 Men to India 
from the Depdts of Regiments serving in India.” 


His Motion was a pressing one, but the 
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Secretary of State for War had requested 
him to postpone it because he could not 
attend that day, being engaged on a Com- 
mittee up stairs. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested Thursday; but he 
found that his noble Friend beside him 
(Lord Elcho) had a Motion on the paper 
for that evening. He was quite ready now 
to proceed, and therefore he should be 
glad to know what day could be fixed for 
the discussion. 

Mr. LAING said, as the discussion of 
the question would require the presence of 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War he would communicate with 
him, and would in the course of the even- 
ing state when it would be convenient to 
bring the subject on. 


THE CONFERENCES.—QUESTION. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he also had on the 
paper the following notice of Motion,— 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, stating that in the opinion of this House 
it would be consistent neither with the honour nor 
the dignity of this Country, which throughout the 
late negotiations has preserved a strict and im- 
partial neutrality between the contending Powers, 
and used its earnest endeavours to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities, to take part in any Con- 
ference for the purpose of settling the details of 
a Peace, the preliminaries of which have been 
arranged between the Emperor of the French and 
the Emperor of Austria.” 
He was anxious to be able to state posi- 
tively to those persons who wished to take 
part in the discussion on his Motion, on 
what day it could be brought forward. 
Privately, he was informed last week by a 
Member of the Government, that Supply 
was expected to be taken on Thursday. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he did not know what 
communication had taken place between the 
noble Lord and the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and could not reply to the 
question in his absenee. Hecould not say 
when the Committee of Supply would ter- 
minate. His hope was from the present 
appearance of the Votes, the Supply would 
end on Thursday. His noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho) would not be prejudiced by the cir- 
. cumstance, for if there should not be a 
Committee of Supply on Thursday, there 
would be a Report on some other stage 
which would enable him to bring his Mo- 
tion forward. 


PUBLIC OFFICES.—OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that in 
consequence of an answer which was re- 


Sir De Lacy Evans 
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ported to have been given by the First 
Minister to a deputation, he wished, be- 
fore they went into Committee, to call the 
attention of the House to the position in 
which the question respecting the erection 
of the new public offices now stood. He 
thought that it was not welt for a Govern- 
ment succeeding to power to reverse with- 
out very good reasons the decision of their 
predecessors, and especially with respect 
to matters of art and the construction of 
public buildings. When the reproach was 
made that this country was behind other 
nations in great public improvements, the 
reason generally assigned was that no 
sooner had one Government agreed upon 
certain public improvements than they went 
out of office, and the incoming Govern- 
ment upset all that their predecessors had 
decided upon. When he acceded to the 
office he lately held he found that a public 
competition of architects had been invited 
by his predecessor in respect to the struc- 
ture of the new Foreign Office. Nearly 
200 gentlemen responded to that invita- 
tion, of whom several received prizes. Sub- 
sequently on his (Lord J. Manners’) recom- 
mendation, the whole question was referred 
to a Select Committee, who examined a 
number of able and competent witnesses, 
and arrived at a Report which was admitted 
to be a very fair and accurate Report on 
the whole question. But neither his pre- 
decessor in office nor the Committee had 
decided on any one of the designs. Had 
they done so, he should have bowed to that 
decision and carried it out. Consequently 
the whole responsibility of selecting from 
the first three designs was thrown on the 
Executive. He, therefore, paid the best 
attention to the whole of the evidence ; 
and, after coming to a decision, submitted 
it to his colleagues in the Government, who 
approved the advice he gave. Towards 
the end of November, therefore, the archi- 
tect selected was instructed to prepare 
an amended design, according to the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee. 
Shortly afterwards the then Secretry for 
India obtained a frontage for the India 
Office, extending from Downing Street to 
Charles Street, and being impressed with 
the advisability of having one general 
design foy these public offices, the Secre- 
tary for nda placed the erection of the 
building for the India Department in the 
hands of Mr. Scott, the architect chosen 
by the late Government, in conjunction with 
the professional architectural adviser of the 
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India Department. He understood now 
that the present Prime Minister, in answer 
to a deputation, stated that he had given 
instructions to Mr. Scott to prepare other 
designs in a different style of architecture 
from that already fixed upon. This alte- 
ration would, of course, occasion additional 
expense for the preparation of fresh de- 
signs, working drawings, and _ specifica- 
tions, not only in respect to the Foreign 
Office, but also with respect to the India 
Office; for, if the style of architecture was 
changed in one case, it must likewise be 
changed in the other to ensure unifor- 
mity. He had no wish to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of the Vote which 
should be asked for by the Government, 
but the House ought to receive a promise 
that the design now being exhibited up 
stairs should not be interfered with during 
the recess. The promise of the noble 
Lord alone would not be sufficient, but it 
ought to be accompanied by that of the 
right hon. Baronet the Seeretary for India. 
The noble Lord and Secretary for India 
should give a clear and positive assurance 
to the House that nothing should be done 
during the recess to prejudice the design 
up stairs, which had been prepared with 
so much care and expense, and which he 
belived, if carried out, would be one of the 
greatest embellishments that the metropolis 
could have. His great object was to guard 
the House against being involved in a 
large expenditure, and which might be 
totally unnecessary. 


TRUSTEES’ RELIEF BILL, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he should be 
glad to know what course the Government 
intended to pursue with regard to the Bill 
for amending the law relating to real 
estate; and also as to the Bill for the 
relief of trustees. The latter measure was 
promised two years ago, and it would be a 
great improvement of the law. A full op- 
portunity ought, however, to be given for 
considering it,~and therefore he should 
like to know whether it was intended that 
it should be passed this Session or not. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he hoped that if 
the question could not now be answered it 
would be repeated, so that a satisfactory 
reply might be obtained. The measure 
was & most important one. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he believed 
the Bills referred to by the hon. Member 
for Shettield (Mr. Hadfield) were not under 
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the charge of any Member of the Govern- 
ment, and he did not know what was the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had the charge of them. When they came 
before the House for discussion the Attor- 
ney General, or some other legal Member 
of the Government, would be present and 
state what course should be followed. He 
could not at present fix any time for taking 
them into consideration, 


CORRUPT PROCEEDINGS AT ELECTIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to know whether the Government intended 
to issue Commissions to inquire into the 
election proceedings of those constituencies 
among whom the Election Committees re- 
ported that extensive bribery had prevailed. 
With regard to the Gloucester eleciton, 
bribery was proved to a considerable ex- 
tent before the Election Committee, and 
through that Committee, of which he was 
a member, reported unanimously that it was 
not proved that the sitting Members had 
any cognizance of the same, he hardly felt 
his conscience discharged by that decision, 
for the report of that Committee fell far 
short of the truth. What happened at Glou- 
cester was this:—One of those low party 
agents, the necessity and disgrace of every 
party, wentdown from London with a large 
sum of money and bribed from one end of the 
city of Gloucester tothe other, employing for 
that purpose a great number of local agents. 
The sitting Members were perfectly igno- 
rant of this, and the first knowledge they 
had of the system of bribery was from the 
evidence of the witnesses called before the 
Election Committee. He was told that the 
same was the case with regard to the Nor- 
wich election, and he must say that the 
hardship inflicted upon the candidates by 
these agents was enormous. Let the can- 
didates take all the precautions which hu- 
man ingenuity could devise, and yet they 
were not secure, on account of party agents 
from London being sent down to the dif- 
ferent constituencies. Those agents did 
not care one straw what happened after- 
wards to the Member. All they wanted 
was his vote on the first party division 
after the House met. He trusted the 
Government would issue Commissions of 
inquiry in such cases as he had alluded to, 
and that their attention would be particu- 
larly directed to the organized system of 
bribery which emanated from associations 
and ¢lubs in London. [A ery of ** The 
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Carlton Club.’’] He claimed no especial 
purity for any club, but he thought that this 
was a matter that should be inquired into. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Government had, as a Government, no pe- 
culiar function in the matter to which the 
noble Lord referred. There was a provi- 
sion in an Act of Parliament to which the 
language of the Report of the Committee on 
the Gloucester election had express refe- 
rence. The report stated that ‘‘ the Com- 
mittee have reason to believe that corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed at the last 
election for the city of Gloucester.’’ Such 
were the words of the Act of Parliament 
in reference to Commissions of Inquiry, and 
the practice hitherto followed, when a re- 
port like that was made, was first of all to 
place the evidence on the table and to have 
it printed, and then for the Chairman of 
the Committee, from whom the Report pro- 
ceeded, to move an Address to the Crown 
for a Commission of inquiry. Upon a simi- 
Jar Address being agreed to by the other 
House, a Commission of inquiry issued. 
The Government, as such, had no special 
function in the matter. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he intended 
to give notice of a Motion, that in the case of 
Members unseated for bribery no new writ 
should issue until the House had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the evidence upon 
which the election had been declared void. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee. 


Supply— Civil 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 
(In the Committee). 

(1.) £3,965, Office in London under 
Local Government Act. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must com- 
plain of the increase of £1,385 in this 
Vote over the Vote of last year, occasioned 
by an increase for clerks’ and inspectors’ 
salaries, and for increased travelling and 
personal expenses. Thesum of £2,600 for 
inspectors’ salaries was enormous, and there 
ought to be some explanation in regard to 
them. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Vote 
had reference to the Act of last year, and 
the department by which it was administer- 
ed was in reality a sub-department of the 
Home Office. He considered the Local 
Government Act a useful and wholesome 
Act if properly administered. Its object 
was to diminish the expense of obtaining 
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local Acts. For this purpose it was neces- 
sary that there should be inspectors. The 
business under this Act had increased on 
account of the demands of the public, and 
the augmentation in the expense indicated 
the augmentation of the labour since last 
year. During the last year bye-laws had 
been examined and confirmed in 66 cases, 
and, if the Committee bore in mind the ex- 
pense which would have been incurred in 
obtaining 66 local Acts, he thought they 
would be satisfied that the existing system 
was, at all events, a cheap one. The Act 
had been adopted in 35 boroughs and 
towns ; boundaries had been settled in 32 
cases; sanitary works, &c., had been 
sanctioned in 42 cases ; miscellaneous in- 
quiries had been instituted in 24 cases ; 
and provisional orders had been submitted 
to Parliament in 12 cases, in four of which 
they had been confirmed, and the remaining 
eight were under consideration. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES observed, that 
this Vote had been postponed in order that 
the Government might inform the Com- 
mittee whether the damages and costs re- 
covered in the courts of law in cases ques- 
tioning the decisions of the inspectors had 
been defrayed from the public, Exchequer, 
or by the local Boards which had acted un- 
der the authority of the inspectors. He 
had received a letter from a gentleman who 
was formerly a member of that House (Sir 
J. Tyrell), stating that, with the sanction 
of inspectors acting under this Board, the 
sewage of Chelmsford had been turned into 
a river which ran past his residence three 
miles from that town, and that he suffered 
most severely from the nuisance. He (Mr. 
James) thought the Committee ought to be 
informed whether the damages and costs in 
the cases to which he had referred had 
been defrayed by the inhabitants by local 
rates, whether they had been paid by the 
inspectors, or whether they were charged 
upon the Exchequer. 

Mr. LAING said, that since the previous 
discussion, he had caused a careful search 
to be made in the Treasury, and not the 
slightest trace could be found of any public 
money having been applied to such purposes 
as those to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred, or of any claims of 
such a nature having been made upon the 
Treasury. He presumed, therefore, that 
the damages must have been paid by the 
local Boards out of the rates. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he had no 
doubt that gentlemen who had houses in 
the vicinity of moving streams were greatly 
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annoyed when the drainage of towns was| Coronet SYKES said, he wished to call 
turned into them, but it must be remem-| attention to the fact that the total amount 
bered that Parliament had deliberately | of this Vote was £33,275, and that the 
adopted that system with reference to the | increase upon the Vote of last year was no 
drainage of the metropolis. less than £28,873. He thought that care- 
Mr. PALK observed, that the expenses | ful attention should be paid to the objects 
under this head appeared to have increased | of these Commissions, and that the House 
yery considerably, and he wished to know} should not be too ready to grant public 
what duties in London were discharged by | money for their maintenance. He might 
the inspectors and clerks. He was of opin-| instance especially the Commission relat- 
ion that the Vote might be reduced. ing to the laws of Jersey, which had cost 
Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he could | no less than £6,000, almost the value of 
assure the Committee that there was not | the island. 
the slightest wish on the part of the Go-| Mr. BRADY said, the Harbours of Re- 
vernment to maintain any unnecessary | fuge Commission had already cost £3,000. 
amount of establishments under the Local | He wished to know whether it was true 
Government Act. That Act was passed | that the bottom of the harbour at Holy- 
about this time last year and did not con-| head was of solid rock, as he understood 
tinue the old Board of Health, for none of | that anchors were of no use there. 
the Commissioners who were connected Mr. A. SMITH said, that, after what 
with that Board had anything to do with|had taken place during the Session of 
this department, which was, strictly speak- | 1846, he was astonished to find that there 
ing, a sub-department of the Home Office, | were no less than four members of the 
and had to consider the various requisitions | Commission appointed to institute an in- 
and reports received from the localities | quiry on the subject of Harbours of Refuge 
which applied to be placed under the oper-| who occupied official positions, and who, 
ation of the Act. No important measure | having given evidence before the Com- 
could be taken without the consent of the| mittee of the House of Commons, were 
Secretary of State, and, in fact, without | identified with certain views. He there- 
the sanction of Parliament. He had made} fore hoped that before any Government 
inquiries as to the necessity of the existing | submitted Votes to the House in conse- 
establishment, and had received a positive | quence of the recommendations of the 
assurance that its maintenance was requi-| Commission hon. Members themselves 
site. He might observe that it was quite| would carefully read and consider the 
a mistake to suppose that there was any | evidence which had been taken by that 
Board in Whitehall Place. The only | Commission. 
Boards referred to by the Act were the} Mn. ALCOCK said, he could not but 
local Boards, and the powers were all ex-| complain of the readiness exhibited by the 
ercised by the Secretary of State. late Government in issuing a Commission 
Six JOHN SHELLEY said, he was of | to inquire into the Sale of Liquors in Seot- 
opinion that some more efficient check | land, which had cost the country a £1,000. 
ought to be placed upon the proceedings | On the other hand, he might state that the 
of the inspectors. He knew nothing of | Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
those gentlemen beyond this—that they | the ‘‘ Metropolitan Tolls”’ had done their 
had generally shown complete ignorance | duty, and proved themselves to be men of 
of the commonest rudiments of sanitary | business. 
drainage, and he thought therefore that; Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
they ought to be subjected to some con-| money of eight of the items in this Vote 
trolling power. ‘had been drawn from “ Civil Contingen- 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought | cies,’’ and consequently the sums would 
the local towns who received the benefit | be voted twice. 
of the Act should pay the expense of the) Mr. LAING said, that as to the last 
Board. | point he might state that as the Govern- 
Vote agreed to. prs could not tell how much would be 
| required for the Commissions no Estimates 





Motion made, and Question proposed,— | ould be formed. The money was taken 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £26,275, be grant- | from Civil Contingencies and then replaced 


ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary | : . 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses of sundry tem- | after the Votes — a ae 
porary Commissions, to the lst day of March, { Would be done in reference to Harbours o 


1860.” | Refuge until after the House had had the 
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fullest opportunity of considering the whole 
question. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, this Vote 
included an item of £2,361 for the Sta- 
tute Law Consolidation Commission, It 
appeared from a note appended to the 
Estimate that an additional expenditure 
would be requisite for fees to draughts- 
men employed to draw bills, the amount 
awarded for that purpose in the year 1858 
having been £1,300. The Commission 
was appointed in 1854, and he believed 
that up to the present moment they had 
literally done nothing towards the consoli- 
dation or improvement of the statute law 
of England, but that, on the contrary, they 
had been an incubus upon and an impedi- 
ment to any attempt at amendment, for, 
whenever attempts were made by private 
or official Members of that House to con- 
solidate the criminal statute law, they were 
always told that a Commission existed 
which was dealing with the subject. The 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
*“ Whiteside), while he was in office, applied 
himself to the amendment and consolida- 
tion of a very large portion of the criminal 
statutes; but when he laid the results of 
his labours upon the table of the House, 
the Attorney General for England stated 
that a consolidation of the statute law was 
already in progress, and that they must 
wait and sce what was the result of the 
proceedings of the existing Commission. 
Before the late Attorney General for Ire- 
land placed his Bills upon the table the 
late Attorney General for England (Sir F. 
Kelly) expressed his readiness to bring for- 
ward Bills for the consolidation of the eri- 
minal law in England ; but nothing came 
of the proposal, nor was it likely that any- 
thing would be done so long as they had 
a Commissioner at £1,000 a year nursing 
the old statutes. The Attorney General 
had said, in answer to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. White- 
side), ‘‘ Leave the matter to me, not to 
the Commission; and I will undertake 
myself to produce early next Session some 
measures for the consolidation of the sta- 
tutes ;” so that the Attorney General had 
taken upon himself the labours of the Sta- 
tute Law Commission. Why, then, he ask- 
ed, was it necessary to continue that Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he regretted 
that none of the law officers of the 
Crown were present to explain the views 
of the Government upon this important 
subject. As his hon. and learned Friend 
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had said, if the present system were pur- 
sued no satisfactory result would ever be 
attained. His hon. and learned Friend 
had even understated the case, for in addi- 
tion to the item of £2,361, included in the 
Vote, he found from a note in the next 
page of the estimate that work had been 
done the fees for which were not yet set- 
tled, so that £2,361 did not accurately 
represent tlie expenses incurred for this 
purpose within the year. He had in his 
hands the Report of the Statute Law Com. 
mission, which was signed by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Brougham, Lord Cranworth, Sir 
Page Wood, and other gentlemen of emi- 
nence in the Jegal profession, who in Feb. 
ruary, 1859, after stating that as many 
as ninety consolidating Bills might be ex- 
pected, suggested that some barrister of 
eminence should be selected to devote his 
whole time and attention to the superin- 
tendence of the work; and they added 
that this gentleman would have no diffi- 
culty in pareelling out the different Bills, 
and that, as each Bill was completed, it 
would be his duty to compare it carefully 
with the register, to ascertain that it em- 
bodied all the existing Acts, and to point 
out any ineongruities which might be ap- 
parent. The Commissioners stated that 
the general improvement of the statute law 
was beyond the scope of their duties, and 
he thought the House ought to determine 
whether this work was to consist of the 
mere copying out and putting into smaller 
compass the criminal and general statute 
law, or whether, as the Commissioners 
stated they had no power to ‘ improve” 
the statute law, it was worth while con- 
tinuing a Commission which could not im- 
prove, but covld only pursue the work of 
consolidation. The Commission, however, 
had collected a great deal of useful mat- 
ter, and issued several reports, which were 
important, although they were not always 
consistent with each other. What they 
wanted to know now was what course the 
Government intended to pursue with re- 
spect to this subject. As Mr. Bellenden 
Ker had resigned his office it was hardly 
necessary to continue the Vote. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he also 
would express his regret at the absence of 
the law officers of the Crown, but he would 
afford the Committee all the information 
in his power with respect to the inten- 
tions of the Government. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) 
was mistaken in supposing that a larger 
amount than that now asked for was to 
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be applied to this purpose, for if the 
Committee assented to the Vote it would 
not be in the power of the Government 
to apply more than £2,361 to the conso- 
jidation of the statutes during the present 
year. [Mr, Wuiteswe: The fees to which 
he had referred might be paid from the 
Civil Contingencies.] At all events, the 
Vote for the Statute Law Commission for 
this year was £2,361, and it was not in- 
tended to fill up the office of the paid Com- 
missioner which was then vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. Bellenden Ker. The 
question was, then, whether it was worth 
while to get rid of the name of the Statute 
Law Commission, when there would be a 
certain number of unpaid Commissioners, 
with a secretary and clerks, who would af- 
ford them assistance. It was not intended, 
as he had said, to establish a system of 
paid Commissioners. As hon. Gentlemen 
were aware, this was a subject of consider- 
able difficulty, and most discordant opinions 
prevailed among professional men of the 
greatest ability as to the proper mode of 
codifying our laws. At one time a plan 
was proposed, and was very favourably 
entertained, for reducing the common law 
into a written form, and placing the whole 
of the criminal law in writing by means of 
an incorporation of the common law with 
the statute law. After considerable dis- 
cussion, however, that plan has been re- 
jected, and they had now to deal with the 
more easy and feasible proposition of sim- 
ply consolidating the existing statute law. 
To this object the labours of the Commis- 
sion had been directed for some time past, 
and they had made a most elaborate regis- 
ter, containing a complete index to the dif- 
ferent enactments, without which it would 
be impossible to proceed safely in the work 
of consolidation. That work had, to a great 
extent, been accomplished; the subject had 
been mapped out into a number of divisions, 
and considerable progress had been made 
in the consolidation of the statutes. About 
ninety consolidating statutes had been pre- 
pared, and it was reckoned that the whole 
statute law of England might be distribut- 
ed in 300 statutes. 
that if that work could be accomplished it 
would be of immense advantage, not only 


to students and practitioners of the law, | 
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been effected. The desire of the Govern- 
ment was, that the process of consolidation 
should be carried on under the authority of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney General, 
and those eminent law Lords and Members 
of the legal profession who now constitut- 
ed the Statute Law Commission. At the 
same time he thought it.yvas evident that 
work of this description, requiring minute 
research, great labour and accurate profes- 
sional knowledge could not be carried on 
without adequate payment; and although 
it was far from the desire of the Govern- 
ment to convert the Commission into a 
source of patronage, or to employ any per- 
sons whose services were not required, it 
was obvious that reasonable remuneration 
must be given, while care was taken that 
the public had full value for their expen- 
diture. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Whiteside) had said that the 
Statute Law Commissioners disavowed all 
intention of improving the statute law, and 
he (Sir George Lewis) conceived that they 
had taken a perfectly correct view of their 
duties. He did not think they ought to 
have such a power, but that they should 
continue their work upon the understand- 
ing that their business was essentially one 
of consolidation and not of new legisla- 
tion. It was the business of Parliament to 
provide for new legislation, and the Com- 
missioners ought to confine themselves to 
the duty of consolidating the existing law, 
without attempting to improve that law, 
which was properly the duty of Parliament. 
It would be utterly impossible for Parlia- 
ment to discuss these consolidating mea- 
sures in the same way in which they would 
discuss new questions of legislation; for if 
thirty, forty, or fifty consolidating Bills 
were placed upon the table, they could not 
go through them clause by clause in Com- 
mittee, but must to a great extent take 
them on the credit of the body by whom 
they were prepared. Indeed, unless Par- 
liament could feel satisfied that the Bill 
laid upon the table were a faithful com- 
pilation and digest of the existing laws 
without the introduction of any important 


There was no doubt! innovation, it was utterly impossible that 


the consolidation of the statute law could 


| ever be effected upon a large scale. 


Mr. WISE said, that as the paid Com- 


but to all persons connected with business, missioner was to be abolished, the best 


as well as to the public at large. Great 
advantages, he need scarcely say, had re- 
sulted from the consolidation of criminal 
statutes, of the revenue Acts, and of other 
branches of the law, which had already 


course would be to wind up the whole 
affair and make a fresh start on this sub- 
ject, and that if the Government nominated 
two or three first-rate lawyers to perform 
the duty of consolidating the statutes, and 
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paid them properly, they would soon have | objection to reduce the item by £1,000, 
Bills prepared in such a manner that they | the salary of the Commissioner. It ap. 
might at once be submitted to the House. | peared that there was now but a mere ver- 
If the Government did not withdraw the | bal difference on this question, for the hon. 
item for the Statute Law Commission from | and learned Gentleman said, he was quite 
this Vote, he would move the rejection of | content to give every assistance to the 
that item. | Attorney General for consolidating the 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. Mem- | 
ber mean to reject the whole item ? 

Mr. WISE.—No; the item of £2,361 
for the Statute Law Commission. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that | 
the House was to blame for the condition 
in which the statute law now stood. When 
hon. Members brought in amending Bills 
they ought, instead of repealing this or 
that enactment, to consolidate the whole 
matter. Let dead and useless statutes be 
repealed, and if, as was once said, the sta- 
tute law could be reduced to four volumes, 
that would indeed be a great advantage to 
the country. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he hoped 
the Committee would not come to a deci- 
sion for omitting the item. He had already 
explained that there was no more to be a 
paid Commissioner, and if it was the wish 
of the House that this particular Statute 
Law Commission should cease, he had no 
doubt that the Vote could be proposed next 
year under some different title. [ Laughter. | 
What he meant to say was that if the 
jealousy of the Committee was directed 
against the Statute Law Commission, and 
if they wished that the work to be done 
should be placed more directly under the 
Executive Government, the present item 
might in future disappear from the Esti- 
mates, with the understanding that the 
business now executed under the Statute 
Law Commission should be continued, 
though in a different form. 

Mr. WISE said, he would ask what 
was the use, if a paid Commissioner was 
not to be appointed, of voting his salary of 
£1,000? When Sir R. Peel consolidated 
the statutes he required no Commission. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had stated, that between this and 
next Session he would prepare certain con- 
solidated Bills. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not want this Statute Law 
Commission, and if he needed aasistance, 
no doubt the House would be prepared to 
pay for it afterwards under the head of 
Civil Contingencies. The Committee ought 
to get rid of this Commission altogether by 
getting rid of the item. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he had no 





Mr. Wise 


Statutes from the Civil Contingencies, 


| That was substantially what he (Sir G. 


Lewis) had proposed—namely, to bring the 
matter under the control of the Executive 
Government, but the Civil Contingencies 
constituted a fund voted, not for any speci- 
fic purpose, but to meet unforeseen de- 
mands. 

Mr. WHITESIDE observed, that the 
Commissioners themselves stated that they 
did not intend to make any fresh consolida- 
tions of importance, because they awaited 
the result of an inquiry commenced by a 
Select Cemmittee of the House of Com- 
mons as to the expediency of appointing an 
officer of the Houses of Parliament to re- 
vise and improve the current legislation. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
point out to his right hon. Friend that the 
Committee he had referred to had no re- 
ference to consolidating existing statutes. 

Mr. WHITESIDE replied, that the 
words of the reference referred distinctly 
to consolidation. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
that what the Attorney General had under- 
taken to do was more likely to be well 
done than if executed by this Commission. 
It was not certain that that learned Gen- 
tleman would require the assistance which 
had been spoken of, but if he did, no doubt 
it would be granted to him. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he did not see, 
as the Government had undertaken to do 
away with the Commissioner, what was 
the use of maintaining the body after the 
head was cut off. 

Motion made, and Question put,— 

‘*That the item of ‘ £2,361, for the Statute 
Law Consolidation Commission,’ be omitted from 
the proposed Vote.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 80: Majority 11. 

(2.) Original Question, as amended,— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £23,914, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to pay the Salaries and Expenses of sundry tem- 
rend Commissions, to the 3lst day of March, 


put and agreed to. 

(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £20,095, be grant- 
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ed to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Fees, Salaries, Expenses, and Com- 

nsations, payable under the provisions of the 
Patent Law Amendment Act, to the 3lst day of 
March, 1860 :”— 

Mr. BRADY said, he wished to call 
attention to the expenses a poor man of 
genius was put to for obtaining a patent. 
The consequence frequently was, that he 
was obliged to sell his invention to some 
wealthy person, who thus obtained nearly 
all the reward which should belong to the 
inventor. There were a number of officers 
and clerks attached to the Patent Office, 
and their allowances occasioned the expense 
in obtaining patents. There was also a 
sum of £8,300 in the Vote payable to the 
law officers of the Crown in England. He 
had no objection to the law officers being 
properly paid, but he objected to their 
being paid in this way. They ought not 
to be paid out of the pockets of the poor 
man. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that it was a tax on the intellect of the 
poor, and therefore he felt it his duty 
to propose that the Vote should not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAING said, that the course the 
hon. Gentleman proposed would defeat his 
own object, for his Motion, if carried, would 
prove an injury instead of a benefit to the 
poor inventor. The expenses of obtaining 
a patent were by the change in the law 
greatly reduced. The registration Court 
and the Museum had proved of the greatest 
utility, for nothing was more important for 
a humble man, before going to the expense 
of taking out a patent, than to ascertain 
whether a similar patent had been regis- 
tered beforehand. It was mainly to esta- 
blish a machinery for this purpose that the 
expense for the Patent Offices was rendered 
necessary. The fees now fixed were on 
the lowest rate, simply rendering the office 
self-supporting. The question concerning 
the law officers of the Crown was discussed 
very much last year, and it was then very 
clearly shown that the fees they received 
were not mere honorary fees, but every 
patent which passed through their hands 
involved points respecting the rights of the 
Crown, on which it was necessary that the 
Crown should take the opinion of the law 
officers, and if a charge were made, accord- 
ing to the usual rate of professional fees, 
that charge would be larger than the one 
that appeared in the present Vote. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the amount 
received by the law officers of the Crown 
out of the inventive genius of the country 
amounted to the extraordinary sum of 
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£8,300. He would move that these fees 
be reduced one-half. He would like to see 
the fees go into the Exchequer, and the 
law officers of the Crown paid by salary. 
He understood they received three times as 
much as the Judges of the land, while the 
business was actually done by a few clerks, 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, that 
there ought to be branch patent offices in 
Dublin and Edinburgh. He was disposed 
to agree in the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth. The Crown lawyers ought to 
be paid and well paid, but they ought not 
to be paid at the expense of the poor in- 
ventor, 

Mr. WISE said, he could not Vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth ; for if these fees were abolished, 
other provision must be made for the law 
officers. 

CotoneL SYKES observed, that there 
would be a surplus of £20,000 next year 
on the £68,500, which was likely to be 
raised from the inventive intellect of the 
country. He hoped that some of this 
money would be applied to reduce the stamp 
duty, and the other expenses which de- 
barred the poor man from bringing out his 
invention. 

Mr. LAING observed, that the law 
officers had to give their opinion on the 
legality of patents before the seal was put 
to them, and it was of importance to the 
industry of the country, and to poor in- 
ventors as well, that the records of the 
Patent-office should not be filled up with a 
number of patents of doubtful validity oc- 
casioning difficulties and litigation. 

Mr. BRADY observed that at present 
there was scarcely a day passed without 
litigation of the most serious character 
being carried on with regard to patents. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he believed 
that the law officers of the Crown had a 
good deal to do with respect to patents, and 
nothing would be more disastrous than that 
people should get patents for all sorts of 
things without any proper investigation. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 

«That the item of £8,300 for Fees payable to 
the Law Officers of the Crown in England be re- 
duced by the sum of £4,150,” 
put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

The following Vote was also agreed to. 

(4.) £9,254, Board of Fisheries Seot- 
land. 

(5.) £1,000, Board of Manufactures 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was a most 
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astounding thing that £1,000 should be 
required to teach the people in Scotland 
manufactures. 

Mr. LAING said, the amount was really 
expended in the support of a school of de- 
sign in Edinburgh. 

Cotoye, SYKES: Why is it not stated 
so distinctly in the Estimates ? 

Mr. BRISCOE said, this estimate show- 
ed the carelessness in which Estimates were 
prepared by the Government. 

Vote agreed to. 

(6.) £5,000, 
Bridges. 

Mr. LAING said, the money was re- 
quired to keep in order roads in poor dis- 
tricts. The money was formerly taken out 
of the Excise receipts, but under the new 
system the Vote came under the notice of 
Parliament. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS remarked that he 
could not understand why the public should 
be taxed to keep these roads in repair. 

Vote agreed to. 

(7.) £900, Ancient Laws and Institutes, 
Ireland. 

Mr. LAING said, the Commissioners 
were not paid, and they merely asked for a 
small sum for printing these old, valuable, 
and historical documents. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, two years | 
ago a promise was given that this Vote) 
should be discontinued. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, these old | 
laws were of the highest value to those who 
took an interest in Ireland. He thought 
the money was well spent. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— | 

(8.) £58,700, Merchant Seamen’s Fund | 
Pensions. 

(9.) £15,000, Distressed British Sea- 
men Abroad. 

(10.) £4,000, Quarantine Arrangements. 

(11.) £40,000, Payments under Reci- 
procity Treaties. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the attention of 
the Government ought to be directed to 
this Vote, which had grown and was grow- 
ing to an enormous amount. THe trusted 
that they would not only stop its growth 
but reduce it to a proper size. 

Mr. LAING said, propositions for re- 
ducing the Vote were now under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury. 

Vote agreed to. 

(12.) £15,000, Tonnage Bounties on 
Slave Vessels. 

Mr. CAVE said, he wished to call at- 
tention to the objectionable principle con- 
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tained in this Vote. The system was 
wrong, and in his opinion some change 
might be made. He had been told by an 
American officer that the object of the 
commanders of our cruisers on the African 
coast was not to capture slavers when they 
were going in to receive their cargoes, but 
to wait until they had shipped them, because 
they then gained a higher amount of prize 
money, obtaining the bounty on slaves as 
well as the tonnage bounty. He (Mr. Cave) 
did not believe there was the slightest 
ground for such an imputation, but he 
thought it of great importance, especially 
so far as America was concerned, that our 
conduct on this subject should not only be 
pure and upright, but above suspicion. 

Mr. LAING said, he was satisfied that 
no such mercenary motives could justly be 
imputed to our naval officers and sailors on 
the African coast; but it was well known 
that if they captured as slavers vessels on 
board of which no negroes were found, 
there were great difficulties as to the con- 
demnation of such ships, and they ran the 
risk of being involved in expensive legal 
proceedings. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, the 
stigma formerly attaching to the name of 


| British officers and sailors in this service 


did not nowexist. Great indulgence ought 
to be shown to men who were wasting their 
lives on a troublesome duty, without hope 
of promotion by the Board of Admiralty, 

Vote agreed to. 

(13.) £36,700, Lighthouses abroad. 

Mr. A. SMITH said, that this Vote 
It appeared that 
lighthouses had been erected at the Baha- 
mas and Ceylon, British Columbia (in this 
case at a cost of £7,000), the Cape, Wes- 
tern Australia, and Sable Island, Nova 
Scotia. He was at loss to understand the 
principle on which this assistance was given 
to the Colonies, and as there was an in- 
crease of £10,000 on the Vote of last 
year, he thought the Vote ought to be re- 
duced by that sum. 

Mr. LAING replied that lighthouses for 
local purposes were paid for by colonial 
funds, except in case of a new colony, such 
as British Columbia. In places where there 
were no local funds, and lighthouses had to 
be erected upon barren rocks—as was the 
cease with the majority of those for which the 
Vote was asked—for the protection of our 
own shipping and the shipping of the world, 
the national fund was clearly the only one 
available. At Ceylon lighthouses were 
paid for locally, except with regard to those 
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which were required for the purpose of the 
national traffic, and these appeared in the 
Sable Island he would inquire 


Estimates. 
about. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, that the con- 
tribution of this country of £400 towards 
the expenses of the establishment at Sable 
Island, Nova Scotia, for the relief of per- 
sons shipwrecked was wise and proper. 
The coast there was one of the most ex- 
posed on the whole American Coast. For- 
merly no Government owned Sable Island, 
but in consequence of wreckers having 
taken possession of it for the purpose of 
causing shipwrecks, the Government of 
Nova Scotia embraced it within their juris- 
diction, and provided the other moiety of 
£400. There had been numerous wrecks 
on that coast, and he thought this a humane 
and excellent provision, and one which 
could not be withdrawn. 

Mr. LAING said, if any economy could 
be introduced into this department of the 
Estimates, it should have his best atten- 
tion. 

Vote agreed to; as was also— 

(14.) £1,000, Settlement of the Orange 
River Territory. 

On the Vote of £40,000 for promoting 
the improvement of the Kaffirs, and for 
the settlement and government of British 
Katfraria, 

Mr. WISE said, that in 1855 a Com- 
mittee of that House had very properly 
acceded to the request of Sir George Grey, 
the governor of the colony, by granting 
£40,000 for this purpose, and it was un- 
derstood that the grant should be continued 
for three years. Last year the Treasury 
considered that the time had arrived for a 
reconsideration of the Vote, but at the sug- 
gestion of a noble Lord opposite a grant of 
£20,000 was agreed to, in order that no 
inconvenience might result from the sudden 
cessation of aid which had heretofore been 
afforded. They had already spent £415,000 
for this object, including the removal and 
settlement of the German Legion. In 1857 
their imports from British Kaffraria were 
£41,000, last year they were only £13,000. 
The exports in 1857 were £79,000, last 
year they were only £8,900. He wished, 
therefore, to know whether the objects 
contemplated in 1855—the establishment 
of industrial schools, of educational institu- 
tions, and of hospitals had been attended 
with the anticipated results, and whether 
the Kaffirs evinced any disposition to aban- 
don their warlike pursuits, and to yield to 
the influence of civilization and Christianity. 
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Judging from returns of the imports and 
exports, and of the Customs’ duties, the 
settlement of British Kaffraria, so far from 
progressing and prospering, was in a state 
of declension. He should rejoice as much 
as any one at the spread of education and 
civilization amongst the Kaffirs, but he 
really thought they might find as worthy 
objects of their benevolence at home. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, there was an 
ample military force in the Cape when the 
German Legion went there. He objected 
to this Vote of £40,000,* and should take 
the sense of the Committee upon it. 

Mr. C. FORTESCUE said, he could 
assure the Committee that he had every 
reason to believe that the expenditure of 
these grants had been attended with great 
advantages, The natives were employed 
in industrial pursuits, they were receiving 
wages for their labour, and the consequence 
had been that during the Russian war and 
the Indian mutiny this country had not 
been called upon to bear the additional 
burden of a war in Kaffraria. The Vote 
was last year diminished by £20,000, but 
it was stated by the Governor that suffi- 
cient notice had not been given of the re- 
duction of the grant to enable him to cut 
down the expenses, and therefore the Vote 
of £40,000 was now proposed, but without 
any intention of asking for a similar Vote 
next year. 

It being within ten minutes of four 
o'clock, the CuatrMaN left the Chair. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


CHELTENHAM ELECTION.—REPORT. 


“That Colonel Francis William Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
this present Parliament for the Borough of Chel- 
tenham. 

“ And the said Determination was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) QUESTION. 


Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce, in the next Session of 
Parliament, any measure dealing with the 
subject of the Endowed Schools, and of In- 
termediate Education generally, in Ireland. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the noble Lord 
was well aware of the difficulties attending 
the general question of Education in Ire- 
land ; no portion of it presented greater 
difficulties than the subject of intermedial 
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education ; he could only say that the matter 
would have his best consideration. 


Business of 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CONTRACTS, — 
QUESTION. 


Lorp ASHLEY said, he would beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to suspend further proceedings with 
regard to Submarine Telegraph Contracts 
until the Report of the Select Committee 
now sitting upon the Packet and Tele- 
graphic Service is laid upon the Table of 
the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE. 
QUER said, he had stated on a former oc- 
casion that it was the intention of the 
Government to suspend generally all pro- 
ceedings with respect to Packet Contracts 
until the Committee should have had an op. 
portunity of considering them ; and undoubt- 
edly the Government entertained the same 
intention with respect to Submarine Tele- 
graph Contracts. The House would un- 
derstand that he made that answer gene- 
rally, but it was possible that circumstances 
might arise under which a case of excep- 
tion might be created. Something must, 
of course, depend upon‘the-time -vhich the 
Committee might occupy in their inves- 


tigations, and there was one matter— 
namely, the manufacture of a submarine 
cable—with regard to which it may be 
necessary for the Government to take 
measures before the Committee made their 


Report. As a general rule, however, so 
far as the Government could see their way, 
it was their intention to take no proceed- 
ings upon the subject of the Submarine 
Telegraph until after the Committee had 
prepared their Report. 


EXPENSES IN GAOLS (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland what 
provision it is proposed to make for carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Select 
Committee of last year (1858) for defray- 
ing the expense in County Gaols, of the 
maintenance of felons and misdemeanants 
convicted for serious offences, the expenses 
of witnesses at Assizes and Sessions, the 
increase of the Salaries of the School- 
masters in Workhouses, and in the Half 
Modical Relief in Poor Law Unions. 

Mr. CARDWELL was understood to 
reply that he had received notice from the 


Mr. Cardwell 
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Treasury that they would be ready to de. 
fray the expenses of felons an dmisdemea- 
nants, and all the expense of witnesses in 
prosecutions ; but with regard to the two 
latter items—of Half Medical Relief and 
Schoolmasters’ Salaries—he could not hold 
out any hope that a similar mode would be 
applied in their payment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that as he must 
consider the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as so far unsatisfactory as regarded 
the Half Medical Relief aid, he would, on 
the Motion of the adjournment of the 
House from Friday next till Monday, call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to the concluding paragraph in the Report 
of last year’s Committee. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
any and what steps have been taken to 
effect certain reforms in the administration 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and why 
there was no Vote in the Estimates this 
year for the Academy. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, the Report of 
Mr. Macleod recommended that the Schools 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy should be 
united to those of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety. That had since been done. A cor- 
respondence then took place between the 
Academy and the Government in reference 
to the continuance of the Grant for other 
purposes. The Academy asked for £500. 
The Government expressed their willing- 
ness to give £300. No conclusion had 
been arrived at, and therefore uo Vote was 
proposed in the Estimates. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that when 


he brought in the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill he stated that it was his 
intention to confine it exclusively to points 
which did not appear likely to provoke any 
controversy, and subsequently he expressed 
his readiness to abandon those Clauses of 
the Bill which were calculated to invite de- 
bate. Now, no notice had been given of 
any amendments upon the Clauses; but a 
long series of new Clauses had been pro- 
posed, which would in fact amount to 4 
Bill, on many disputed and controverted 
points—which it was desirable to avoid. 
Under these circumstances, seeing no pros- 
pect of the House being able to agree to & 
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Bill of that character in the present Ses- 
sion, he should not proceed with it further. 
He should, therefore, place the Police Bill 
as the first order on the paper for to- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock ; and the Roman 
Catholic Charities Bill would stand second. 


EAST INDIA LOAN.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


Sirk CHARLES WOOD: It has often 
been my duty to address the House upon 
questions of great national importance, 
and more than once upon the subject of 
India; but I confess I never addressed it 
under feelings of such deep responsibility 
as those under which I now rise to bring 
before the Committee the state of India, 
more especially in reference to its finances. 
I do not think that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Birmingham overstated the 
importance of this subject, when he told 
us the other night that it was hardly se- 
cond to those questions of domestic and 
foreign policy which have occupied our at- 
tention for the last two months. When 
we consider not only how important India 


is to England, but the many millions in 
that country who now own the sway of the 
British Sovereign, and as to whom we have 
undertaken the solemn duty of providing 
good Government, I do not think it possi- 
ble to overrate the task which is imposed 
upon the Government and the Parliamen: 


of this country. It is not my intention, 
however, upon the present occasion to go 
into general questions concerning the state 
or welfare of India. Her financial pros- 
pects are grave enough to occupy the at- 
tention both of Government and of Parlia- 
meat, and certainly no deeper responsibility 
was ever imposed upon either. It will need 
all the wisdom and all the energy which 
the Government can bring to the consider- 
ation of the subject; it will require all the 
aid and support which I doubt not they will 
receive from Parliament to deal properly 
with a matter of such vital importance. It 
is not necessary for me to remind the Com. 
mittee of what vital importance to all coun- 
tries the state of their finances is. If their 
financial state be good, there are few dan- 


gers which they may not confidently hope | 


to overcome; if their financial state be bad, 
there are few dangers with which they ean 
effectually cope. I need not say, because 
I am convinced that every one who hears 
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me is aware, that the financial state of 
India at this moment demands the most 
anxious consideration. In saying that, 
however, I must not be understood to say 
that the future prospects of India are, in 
my opinion, gloomy or hopeless. I confine 
that statement to the present time, when 
we have not recovered from the effects of 
an overwhelming and unforeseen calamity. 
When we have surmounted the difficulties of 
the next two or three years, I see no rea- 
son why India should not be restored to that 
state of prosperity, material and financial, 
in which she was before the late mutiny 
broke out. I see no reason whatever to 
anticipate that she may not be restored to 
that state in which it was my good fortune 
to leave her when I held the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. It is but 
four years and a half since I filled the post 
which I have now the honour to occupy of 
Indian Minister, and a more grave and 
melancholy contrast can hardly be con- 
ceived than that which exists between the 
state of India when I left that position 
and the state in which I find her on re- 
suming it. At that time we had, as I 
hoped, closed our career of war and con- 
quest. Universal confidence prevailed. We 
had an army in the fidelity of which every 
one trusted, and for which those who were 
best acquainted with it—namely, its offi- 
cers—would have answered with their lives. 
We had a surplus revenue, and the only 
object we had was to develope the in- 
ternal resources of the country, to devise 
an improved system of education, to pro- 
mote a better administration of justice, the 
more rapid progress of railways and elec- 
trie telegraphs, to improve t!.c navigation 
of the rivers and the means of irriga- 
tion, and, in fine, to bring out those re- 
sources which India so abundantly pos- 
sesses, and which may make her the source 
of wealth not only to herself, but, by fur- 
nishing us with an ample supply of raw 
materials for our manufactures, to this 
country. Since that time the whirlwind of 
the mutiny has passed over the land, mark- 
ing its course with murder and bloodshed. 
Confidence is destroyed ; our trusted sol- 
diery have proved unfaithful ; public works 
are checked; and financial difficulties of 
the most serious description have been 
caused by the late events. Within the 
last few weeks to those misfortunes has 
been added the discontent, and, I am afraid 
I must say, from the reports just received, 
the mutiny of a portion of the local Euro- 
\pean troops in India, These are difli- 
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culties great enough to grapple with. 
They require the most careful considera- 
tion — the most vigorous and well-ma- 
tured action — on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament. I do not in- 
tend, however, as I have already said, to 
go beyond the financial position of India 
on the present occasion. At an earlier 
period of the Session the noble Lord who 
preceded me as Secretary of State for 
India went at considerable length into 
many subjects connected with the general 
state and welfare of India. Those who 
take an interest in India expressed their 
opinions at that time, and, considering 
not only the importance but the vastness of 
the subject which I must bring before the 
Committee to-night, I think I shall best 
consult the wishes of hon. Members, and 
enable them to form a more clear judgment 
upon the one great and important question 
of the finances of India, by abstaining from 
going into those general topics which were 
abundantly discussed at the commencement 
of the Session, and upon which I cannot 
pretend to be able to throw any additional 
light at the present moment. The noble 


Lord, upon the occasion to which I have 
referred, in dealing with the state of Indian 
finances, necessarily spoke from imperfect 


information. Very soon after his state- 
ment was made further information, of 
the most serious character as to the 
finances of India, reached this country, 
and although I think the reports which 
then appeared rather exaggerated the 
evil, yet the accounts which we have 
subsequently received, and which have 
been laid on the table of the House, pre- 
sent no very promising prospect for the 
next year or two at least. I have laid on 
the table every despatch which has been 
received. No information has been with- 
held from the House. The despatches were 
printed and delivered on Thursday morn- 
ing. The annual accounts up to 1858 have 
also been laid on the table, but I am sorry 
to say they have not been printed, though 
I do not think they materially affect the 
question now before us. I repeat, then, 
the House is in possession of all the infor- 
mation which we can place before it in re- 
spect to Indian finance. But, before pro- 
ceeding to deal with the figures, there are 
two further observations which I may be 
permitted tomake. One is that the House 
must remember that it is perfectly impos- 
sible to answer with precision for the abso- 
lute accuracy of the sums. Since the 
30th of April, 1858, everything is a mat- 
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ter, not of account, but of estimate. Of 
course the estimates will be nearer the 
truth when they apply to the past than to 
the present year, but there will be disere- 
pancies, many, however, of which will be 
accounted for by the alteration of circum. 
stances which is explained in the papers be- 
fore the House. For instance, the annual 
sketch estimate is dated the beginning of 
April, but a most material alteration is 
made in it by a despatch dated the 14th 
of May. I cannot pretend, therefore, to 
great precision in statements of figures. I 
shall deal with the subject in round numbers, 
keeping as near the truth as is possible in 
matters of estimate, not of account. The 
second observation which I have to make 
is, that in my statement I shall speak of 
the rupee as being equal to 2s. of our 
money. Some confusicn was caused by 
the statement of my predecessor, owing to 
the circumstance that in one place he took 
the rupee at ls. 103d., and in another at 
2s. I think it will be more convenient, 
and will certainly prevent misunderstand- 
ing, to calculate the rupee invariably as 
being worth 2s. Let me premise also 
that I do not intend to go back beyond 
the month of April, 1857. I shall not go 
back to the accounts of former years, in 
which the rupee, is taken at 1s. 103d. It 
so happens that the last financial accounts 
which have been printed are those for the 
year ending the 30th of April, 1857, and, 
as that was the last complete year of 
peace, the mutiny breaking out in May, 
1857, we have the best possible point to 
start from. At that time the Revenue 
and expenditure of India may be said to 
have been equal. The debt of India 
bearing interest was £59,442,000. The 
annual interest upon that debt was 
£2,525,000, and the military expenditure 
was £12,561,000, of which £12,196,000 
was ordinary, and £365,000 extraordi- 
nary expenditure, likely to cease in the 
course of that year. That was the 
state of India immediately before the 
mutiny broke out. In the course of the two 
subsequent years the expenditure consider- 
ably exceeded the income. In 1857-8, the 
expenditure was about £40,226,000, in- 
cluding an item of interest upon the rail- 
way capital, which is a charge on the 
revenue of India; and the revenue was 
£31,706,000, leaving a deficit in the 
course of the year of £8,520,000. In 
the next year 1858-9 — hon, Gentlemen 
will remember that the financial year 
in India ends on the 30th of April—the 
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expenditure, including the interest on 
railways beyond the receipts, amount- 
ed to £48,507,000. The revenue was 
£33,800,000, thus leaving a deficit of 
£14,701,000. The deficit in the two 
years was £23,221,500. That deficit was 
provided for in the following manner:— 
We have borrowed in India in 1857-8, 
£5,157,000, and in 1858-9, £5,398,000, 
making together borrowed in India in the 
two years in round numbers £10,556,000. 
We borrowed in England in 1857-8 
£4,788,000; in 1858-9 (and this is 
exclusive of my noble Friend’s loan), 
£6,773,000, being a total sum borrowed in 
England of £11,562,000 for the two years. 
The whole sum: borrowed is £22,118,000, 
and the remainder of the deficit is made up 
by a diminution of balances up to this time 
of £1,103,000, the sum borrowed and the 
diminution of balances being of course 
equal to the excess of the expenditure, or 
£23,221,500. That is the state of things 
up to the 30th of April last. On that day 
the debt of India bearing interest there 
and at home amounted to £81,580,000. 
The interest onthat amounts to£3,564,000. 
But then comes the item of expenditure 
which is the source of our difficulties— 


the military charges of that year, which 


amounted to £25,849,000, including the 


expenditure on military buildings. It is 
fair, however, to say that some portion 
of that was due to the charges of pre- 
vious years. That is as near an esti- 
mate as can be made for the year ending 
April last. I now come to the income and 
expenditure for 1859-60. Hon. Gentle. 
men who may happen to have in their 
hands the late despaches laid before the 
House will see that there is a despatch 
dated April 1, containing a sketch estimate 
of the year, 1859-60. Owing, however, 
to information subsequently received, the 
statements in that account are corrected 
by a rough estimate of receipts and dis- 
bursements for 1859-60, which will be 
found at page 34 of the same papers. 
It will be better, I think, to proceed upon 
the estimate only, without referring to 
the previous one subsequently corrceted, 
excluding also from consideration a great 
deal which appears in that account, be- 
cause mixed up in it are not only the re- 
ceipts and expenditure but the balance 
one way and the other as between the two 
countries. I shall, however, deal only with 
revenue and expenditure, leaving unnoticed 
the cash account between India and Eng- 
land, The expenditure ix India I will take 
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at £38,380,000. It appears in the ac- 
count at £39,000,000, but then they in- 
clude part of the expense of the stores 
from England, which is rather a charge in 
England than in India, seeing that the 
expenditure takes place here. Excluding 
that item, but including the payment on 
account of the Tanjore debt, which is in 
point of fact a repayment of the debt, 
the expenditure in India in 1859-60 is 
£38,380,000. The charges at home, in- 
cluding the stores, is £5,581,000. I then 
come to a large item—namely, the interest 
on the railway capital paid into the Trea- 
sury here, which interest becomes charge- 
able upon Indian reyenue as soon as the 
capital is so paid. I hope that ultimately, 
when Indian railways become remtnera- 
tive, this item will cease to appear in the 
accounts, but at present it constitutes an 
annual charge, which must be provided 
for either out of the revenues of India or 
by a loan. The interest for this year is 
about £1,114,000, while the receipts on 
account of Indian railways in the course 
of the year are upwards of £200,000, 
so that I take the item at £900,000. 
I must then add the charge to which the 
noble Lord referred, but as to which he 
was unable to give any estimate to the 
House—namely, the compensation to be 
paid in consequence of losses by the mu- 
tiny. In some cases, to a small extent 
in the Punjab, a fine was instantly imposed 
on the villages, and compensation was 
made. With regard, however, to the 
greater part of the losses, no such mea- 
sure was possible. An officer has been ap- 
pointed in India to receive claims on thia 
ground and the amount has been sent 
home to this country; but his report is 
only a prima facie one, and as to some of 
the claims no sufficient evidence has been 
received to enable him to adjudicate. Now, 
I must say that I cannot admit these to 
be claims of right. In many cases—such 
for example, as the Santhal rebellion— 
no compensation at all was allowed. In 
other cases compensation was given as a 
matter of favour distinguished from right 
—a just and due consideration, I think, 
for the losses of the parties, though not 
going to the full extent even of the ad- 
mitted injury, but dealing with different 
kinds of property on different grounds, 
and allowing a proportion of the loss ulti- 
mately established. The view which the 
Government entertains on this subject is 
that a distinction should be made between 
property which it was impossible to move 
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and property which might have been saved 
from injury. In the one case we propose 
to give about one-half, and in the other 
one-third of the loss which was ultimately 
established. The estimated amount, taking 
these figures, would be somewhere about 
£800,000 ; but, supposing that there are 
some claims not yet adjudicated, and others 
not brought in, I takea margin. The whole 
compensation allowed may not, perhaps, be 
as great as the losers will be anxious to ob- 
tain, but considering the financial state of 
India, I think it will be a reasonable one. 
We propose to limit the amount of com- 
pensation to £1,000,000. Adding that to 
the sums I have already stated, the charge 
for 1859-60 will amount to £46,131,500. 
With regard to the revenue, the estimate, 
as stated in the papers to which I have re- 
ferred is £35,850,000. That includes the 
amount which it is caleulated will be re- 
ceived from the additional taxes that 
have been imposed. Their probable pro- 
ceeds will be found at pages 16 and 17 
of the last papers presented to Parliament. 
The estimated amount of Customs’ duties 
is about £1,000,000 and the increase of 
opium is also stated. Now, I know that 
considerable objection has been taken 
to the increase of Customs’ duties, and 


much complaint has been made at Cal 
cutta, at least, of the charges thereby im- 


posed on the European population. I am 
not one of those who are fond of an in- 
crease of Customs’ duties as a permanent 
source of revenue; but it was essential 
for the Government of India to have 
money at once. They might have im- 
posed duties which would have brought 
in money at some future time ; but they 
wanted it immediately, and I know of 
no way in which they were so sure of 
procuring it as by the course which 
they took in increasing the Customs’ 
duties. However, therefore, some hon. 
Gentlemen may object to the increase of 
the Customs’ duties as a permanent source 
of revenue, I think the Government of 
India were, under the circumstances, per- 
fectly justified in taking the course which 
they adopted. I hope, nevertheless, the 
time may come when it will be found 
possible to reduce some at least of those 
duties to their former state. The increase 
of the duty raised upon opium is from 
400 to 500 rupees per chest in Bombay, 
and I do not, | confess, think there is any 
objection to our getting a maximum duty 
upon opium, if in doing so we do not dimi- 
nish the production of the article, Includ- 
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ing these two items of increase, — and 
they are the only duties of whose in- 
crease [ am aware,—I estimate the pro- 
duct of the revenue of India for this year 
at £35,850,000; which sum, deducted 
from the anticipated expenditure, leaves a 
deficiency of £10,250,000. Iam, however, 
afraid that I must ask for a further sum 
beyond that amount. In consequence of 
what has taken place in India we have 
been unable to push on railway works as 
fast as we could desire and as fast as we 
should be justified in doing by the amount 
of capital which has been received in this 
country. The estimated expenditure for 
railroads for the next year in India is 
about £8,000,000, while the amount which 
will be raised in this country is about 
£6,000,000. Ihave stated already that the 
balances have been reduced upwards of 
£1,000,000. The fact is, that having the 
railroad money in hand we were able to 
reduce them by a larger amount than 
would otherwise have been prudent. In 
order, therefore, to provide for the addi- 
tional expenditure which we must incur 
beyond the sum which we shall receive 
for railways in the course of the. year we 
must ask for a further sum of .rather more 
than £2,000,000 to make up our balance 
to the sum which we ought to- have’ in 
hand, thus raising the deficiency for the 
year to a sum of £12,500,000. [Mr. 
| Bricut: £12,250,000.] Twelve millions 
| and a half is the sum for which I propose 
|toask the House. Then comes the ques- 
tion how is provision to be made for 
raising that sum. From the accounts to 
| which I have already referred, page 34, I 
find that the Indian Government expects 
to receive a sum of £300,000 from the 
/old Sper cent loan. Of that amount the 
| last accounts inform me they have already 
received £276,000. The great probability, 
therefore, is that they will receive the en- 
tire sum. They then estimated the receipts 
on the 53 per cent loan and Treasury bills 
at £5,600,000. I regret, however, to be 
obliged to say tliat I do not think, having 
made the best calculation in my power, 
they will receive anything approaching that 
/amount. They have received in the course 
|of the month of May altogether about 
| £125,000. I trust, therefore, that they 
will receive at least twelve times as much 
{in the course of the twelve months. 
Last year they received in the course of 
the month, subsequent to May payments, 
considerably exceeding those which they 
obtained in that month. Under those cir- 
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cumstances, I estimate that theymayexpect | without cutering into minutia, state what 
to receive from £1,500,000 to £1,700,000 | are the prospects of the ensuing year. It 
in the course of the year. Adding that! will be unnecessary to provide any sum for 
amount to the £300,000, to which I| compensation for the mutiny in the course 
have already alluded, I have calculated | of next year, but, upon the other hand, it 
the probable receipts from India for the | will be necessary to add to the expenditure 
twelve months commencing in April last | the interest of the debt incurred in the pre- 
at £2,000,000, instead of £5,600,000. | sent year, and so far as I can judge the in- 
The accounts which reached me to-day are | creased charge for interest will amount to 
not very encouraging on this point, but it{ £600,000. There will be an addition to 
may be that when they find in India we are | the interest on railroad capital of about 
disposed to assist them—as I trust the | £200,000. I do not therefore think, judg- 
House will enable me to do—confidence | ing from the expenditure of the past, that 
may be restored; and my estimate of a; I can put the expenditure of next year 
receipt from India of £2,000,000 justified. | at less than £46,000,000. We should 
The noble Lord opposite took power to| therefore start in 1861 with a charge 
issue seven millions of debentures this| nearly as high as that which we have 
year. Of those, five millions’ have been } to bear in the present instance. Taking 
issued which have produced in cash, in} the revenue in like manner without any 
round figures, £4,800,000, which sum, add-} additional taxation, and allowing some- 
ed to the £2,000,000 I hope to receive in | thing for the greater amount of opium 
India, will make altogether £6,800,000. | which would pay duty, I will put the in- 
That amount being deducted from the {come at £36,000,000, which would leave 
£12,500,000 which I stated to be the) a deficit to start with of £10,000,000. 
amount of the deficiency, will leave | This sum will of course be reduced by any 
£5,700,000 for which provision must be | reduction made in expenditure on the one 
made. Now, of course, it is impossible | hand, and upon the other by any increase 
for me to say what amount of cash I shall | that may be effected in the revenue. There 
receive from the debentures which are un- | will, however, be on the 30th of April a 
issued. The £100 debentures of the | deficiency of £10,000,000 in round num- 
noble Lord brought £95 in cash, and 1) bers. It is needless to say that it is indis- 
trust the money market will be disposed | pensable that the income and expenditure 
to come forward liberally and support the | should be more nearly balanced. The first 
Indian market in this case. But, however | question which presents itself is, How is 
that may be, I clearly must take some | that object to be effected? The answer is 
margin, and after the accounts which I|asimple one. By a considerable reduction 
received to-day I am afraid it must be a| of expenditure, and, as I hope, by some 
considerable one, in order to render my- | increase of income. Now, with respect to 
self secure of obtaining the money which I | the making a reduction, I can only say 
want. I estimate that it is necessary to | that something must depend on the state of 
have a margin above £5,700,000 and I | India. The reduction of this year would 
propose, therefore, to issue the two mil-| be larger but for the discontent which ex- 
lions of debentures which the noble Lord | hibited itself among the local troops, which 
opposite left unissued, and to take power | could not be foreseen, and which rendered 
to borrow five millions more, making in all | it necessary that some of the Queen’s regi- 
seven millions, which I think it will be ne- | ments should be detained in India when 
cessary to provide to mect the probable de- | they might otherwise have come home, and 
mands from India for the current year. | thus relieve the Indian Government from 
If, as I anticipate, I should by means of | the expense of their maintenance. In any 
this loan be enabled to meet the expendi- | estimate which I may make this evening the 
ture of the year, I calculate that at its | House must therefore bear in mind that I 
close—that is to say, in April, 1860—the | am proceeding on the supposition that no 
Indian debt would amount to £95,836,000, | unforeseen events will occur to disturb the 
and the interest of the debt to nearly | tranquillity of India, and that no demand 
£3,900,000. I should be glad that 1 | will be made on us for expenditure beyond 
could now bring to a close all that 1 have | that which is requisite in ordinary and 
to state to the House; but I think it will | peaceful times. If any thing should occur 
be only fair to those who may be called | to disturb the state of peace, no calculation 
upon to lend their money on Indian secu- | can be depended on. The first item in which 
rities that I should, as far as I am able, expenditure may be reduced is the civil es- 
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tablishments of India. I think I should 
deceive the House if I told them that, in 
my opinion, anyconsiderable reduction could 
be made under that head. The noble Lord 
said the same thing early in the Session. 
I concurred with him at that time, and 
although in particular places, or particular 
offices, some reduction may take place, I 
believe that it cannot be more than will be 
sufficient to meet the additional demand 
for the superintendence of European offi- 
cers which the best interests of India re- 
quire. Ido not think it would be just or 
fair to reduce the amount of the salaries 
of persons who, in nine cases out of ten, 
are not receiving now any overpayment for 
the services rendered. Some reduction 
may be made on new appointments to 
offices, but the demand for the employment 
of additional Europeans will be to such an 
extent that we should be proceeding without 
reason if we supposed that any reductions in 
the civil establishment would make any 
material impression on the expenditure. I 
was reading the other day an amusing 
book, which, as it was not written by an 
Englishman, is therefore more impartial 
testimony, and in it the writer states in 
very strong terms the evil of a want of 
European superintendence. He says, ‘‘The 
only possible remedy is in the great in- 
crease of European officials. It is not too 
much to say that it requires 100 men to 
perform the work now assigned tu a single 
magistrate.”” Making a large allowance 
for that estimate, I believe myself that 
if you are to introduce an improved sys- 
tem of administration, additional Euro- 
pean superintendence is absolutely re- 
quired, and therefore I do not think it 
possible materially to reduce the civil ex- 
enditure of India. The next item of any 
arge amount is the public works of In- 
dia. There is no expenditure which I 
should be so sorry to reduce as that. At 
the same time I believe that some saving 
may be made without, in the slightest de- 
gree, impairing the value of the works. 
This, however, is not a source from which 
any large reduction could be obtained, al- 
though I believe that without stopping 
works of great public utility, some reduc- 
tion of expenditure may be made. I also 
think some saving may be made in the 
home expenditure, and in the articles fur- 
nished from this country to India. But 
efter all, every one is aware that the 
great item in which reduction ean be 
made, is that of military expenditure. 
The amount of troops in India before the 
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mutiny was of Europeans, including the 
officers of Native regiments, 45,522; of Na- 
tives, 249,153, making together 294,675. 
The amount of troops at this moment in 
India is, of Europeans, 110,320 ; of Na- 
tives, 207,765 ; making together 318,085, 
to which must be added police militarily 
organized, 89,829, giving a totalot 407,914. 
We also have in England depéts of regi- 
ments of the line in India 21,700, and de- 
pots of local corps about 2,000, so that, 
including the foree in India, the force on 
Indian pay at home, and the military police 
in India, the total force at the present mo- 
ment is 431,600. Ido not know that it 
is very unnatural, considering the state of 
alarm which prevailed in India, that the 
Government should have raised levies in 
every part of India, and those levies swell 
the number. But the danger having passed 
away, I do not see any reason why those 
levies should be kept up any longer. 
A reduction has been effected to a cer- 
tain extent, and orders have been given 
for further reduction, But the Governor 
General has stated it to be impossible, in 
his opinion, to reduce the expenditure in 
the course of this year more than to the 
extent of £2,000,000, whether by send- 
ing regiments home, or by a reduction of 
the Native force. I think every hon. Gen- 
tleman present must agree that it is per- 
feetly indispensable to maintain a larger 
European force in India than we have 
hitherto done. No doubt the paucity of 
Europeans in India gave encouragement 
to the mutineers, and Sir John Lawrence 
has told me that the Native chiefs told 
him such was the case. I think it is also 
clear, from the opinion of Sir John Law- 
rence—and no one’s opinions are entitled 
to greater weight than his—that the mu- 
tiny may be considered almost exclusively 
a military mutiny. He states, in a de- 
spatch which was referred to the other 
night— 
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“ The mutiny had its origin in the army itself ; 
that it is not attributable to any external or any 
antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it was 
afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected per- 
sons to compass their own ends, and that its 
proximate cause was the cartridge affair and 
nothing else.” 


I think it is a very satisfactory thing that 
the Native population generally took no 
part in the mutiny. The exception, of 
course, is in the province of Oude and 
its neighbourhood, from which the Sepoys 
were principally drawn, and whose families 
could not but have had considerable sym- 
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pathy with their brothers and sons who 
originated it. But, with the exception of 
Oude and the neighbouring districts, the 
Native population took no part in the mu- 
tinous proceedings; on the contrary, they, 
in many instances, showed most kind con- 
sideratiuu for Europeans, whom they shel- 
tered, concealed, and protected. Sir 
John Lawrence goes on to say that he 
believes the ‘* mutiny arose from their be- 
lief that a systematic attempt was about to 
be made on their ceremonial religion, and 
seeing the force of Europeans, from a sense 
of overwhelming power, acting upon men 
exasperated by a fancied wrong.’’ I am 
inclined to believe, from all we have heard, 
that that is a just and true account, as near 
as we can form an opinion, as to the cause 
of the mutiny, and from this we learn two 
things. We learn first of all that we must 
be very careful not to give to the Natives 
of India any reason to believe that we are 
about to attack the religious feelings and 
prejudices which they hold so dear. No 
doubt in the recent case there was no just 
cause for suspicion ; but they entertained 
that belief. We have seen the conse- 
quences, and if we hope to retain India in 
peace and tranquillity we must take care so 
to govern it as not only to consult the in- 


terests, but the feelings of the Native popu- 


lation. If we have a contented population 
we shallrequire less force, and then we shall 
be able to do that, which we learn, in the 
second place—namely, not to maintain so 
large a Native force in India as we have 
done. Wherever there was no Native force, 
there no disturbance arose ; but almost in 
every place where a Native force was sta- 
tioned, there disaffection, if not mutiny, ap- 
peared, Well. then, if we can reduce the 
army, we can reduce our expenditure, and 
consequently may be able to reduce taxa- 
tion. But we must keep up a larger 
European army in India than we have 
done ; and we cannot entirely dispense with 
some Native foree. There are many places 
at which European troops cannot be sta- 
tioned without great loss of life ; and even 
where Europeans are stationed, there are 
many duties unsuited to men from this 
country ; for these duties we must have 
Natives of India. To what extent a re- 
duction of the army can be carried, it is 
not easy from hence to say. In Indiaa 
much better opinion on that point can be 
formed than in England. Various esti- 
mates have been furnished me of the foree 
that will be required, but I cannot say that 
we are as yet in a condition to determine 
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the question. I will read to the [House an 
extract from a paper written by Sir H. 
Frere, the Commissioner of Scinde, which 
seems to convey in clear language the prin- 
ciples on which in my opinion we should 
proceed to make this reduction of the army. 
The question asked was as to the number 
of the military force that should be kept 
up in India, and this is the answer :— 
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“It seems to me principally, if not wholly, a 

question of finance. Our income is limited and 
eapable of little rapid extension; large portions 
of it are very precarious. We cannot long go on 
borrowing. It is necessary to our existence that 
we should bring our expenses, of which the mili- 
tary charges are the heaviest portion, within our 
income. Even in a military point of view the 
value of a surplus income, good credit, and a con- 
tented Native population, which needs no large 
force to keep it from rising, is greater to us in 
India than that of a powerful and well prepared 
army, Give us the former and time, and we 
must, with our naval superiority and vast me- 
chanical resources, always be a fair match for any 
enemy, whether internal or external, that can as- 
sailus. But if we have a deficient income, low 
credit, and discontented classes among our own 
subjects, the largest and best appointed army will 
only precipitate our downfall. Time will then 
befriend our enemies, who will have only to force 
us to keep our army up to a war standard in time 
of peace, in order to insure our ultimately ruin- 
ing ourselves by costly victories. This is not the 
place to dwell on the political and social questions 
affecting the feeling of our subjects towards our 
Government, further than to note that no army 
we could possibly maintain, if our own pecuniary 
resources were double what they are, could enable 
us long to hold the country if any large classes 
once become convinced that there are other Go- 
vernments possible which would be preferable to 
ours, and to introduce which it is worth their 
while to make some present sacrifice. Hence it 
is necessary, in answering the present question, 
always to bear in mind that we must bring our 
expenses within our income, and that the vital 
question is not, what do we want to insure our 
perfect safety, but what can we afford to spend 
for defence, and how can we lay it out to the best 
advantage ?” 
This extract shows the true principles on 
which we must proceed in reducing our 
army, and the true sources of our strength 
in India; we must avoid a system that 
creates a discontented population, and 
forces us to make perpetual loans. It is 
just to the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to 
say that he has enforced these principles 
in his military despatch to the Governor 
General, dated the 7th of April last. He 
says— 

‘*T have now to request your earnest attention 
to the object of relieving the drain upon your 
resources by avoiding all expenditure which is 
either not absolutely necessary, or which can be 
postponed without scrious detriment to the public 
service. It appears that until our finances are 
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placed upon a sound basis we are not at liberty to | ble to do for the reduction of the expenditure 


consider what expenditure is desirable or likely to 
be beneficial, but what is essential and within our 
means to allow. Now that hostilities on a large 
scale have terminated, a considerable reduction of 
commands, whether of divisions, brigades, or sta- 
tions, with the staff attached thereto, must obvi- 
ously be practicable. It is obvious that the 
finance of India cannot be placed on a satisfactory 
footing without a very large reduction of the 
military forces, Native as well as European, main- 
tained at a cost which cannot be estimated at 
less than twenty millions per annum. It appears 
from the annexed statement that the comparative 
strength of the Native armies, inclusive of police 
and other levies, exceeds by at least 50,000 men 
the forces which were maintained before the 
mutiny. The paramount necessity for an early 
and considerable reduction of military expenditure 
will not be lost sight of in this country. I shall 
not fail to use my best exertions to reduce to the 
utmost limits the home charges on account of 
Her Majesty’s forces in India.” 


It was intended early in the year to send 
home ten regiments from India, but in 
consequence of recent events part of that 
force has been detained in India. How- 
ever, I believe that seven regiments have 
actually left, and are on their way home, 
I have said that the Indian expenditure be- 
fore the mutiny was £12,000,000; it is now 
£21,000,000—an increase of £9,000,000 
on which reductions may be effected. I 
cannot say we shall be able to reduce the 
military expenditure so low as it was be- 
fore the mutiny, yet there is a large mar- 
gin on which reduction may be possible, 
now that military operations have ceased, 
and the expense of marching and transport- 
ing troops has come toa close. All I can 
say is, that the most rigid care shall be 
taken to effect a reduction of our Indian ex- 
penditure as rapidly as it can be done con- 
sistently with the safety of that coun- 
try. With regard to the revenue, autho- 
rity has been sent to the Indian Govern- 
ment to raise the salt duty in Madras, in 
Bombay, and the North-eastern provinces. 
The estimated produce of that duty is 
£300,000. The Indian Government has 
also expressed its intention of considering 
the possibility of imposing some other 
duties ; these are a stamp duty, the pay- 
ment for a licence by traders, and, if pos- 
sible, a succession duty. No account has 
been received from India of the precise 
measures which the Government intends to 
take with regard to these duties, nor can I 
form any estimate of what amount of re- 
venue they will probably produce, but cer- 
tainly several hundred thousand pounds 
ought to be raised by them altogether. But 
when we have done all we think it is possi- 
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and the increase of the revenue it will still 
leave a considerable deficiency, which will 
have to be provided for by loan. It may 
be four or five millions, or it may amount 
to six millions—I hope it will not ex- 
ceed this last sum—which will have to be 
provided for next year by loan.  Allto- 
gether, I fear we cannot anticipate the clos- 
ing of the account of the mutiny before 
the debt of India is raised to upwards of 
£100,000,000. In that debt a considerable 
reduction might be effected if this country 
would associate itself with the fiuances of 
India. Cireumstances may arise when the 
propriety of doing so will become a serious 
question. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
saw the probability of it. No one has ex- 
pressed a stronger opinion against it than 
myself ; but when the House looks at the 
circumstances of the case it must not shut 
its eyes to the possibility of a state of 
things arising in which we may have to 
entertain the proposal. If we bring our 
expenditure within our income, as 1 hope 
we shall within the next two or three years, 
all will then go well; but if any circum- 
stances arise, and they may arise as un- 
expectedly as the recent mutiny, which add 
to our expenditure, the matter will then be- 
come very serious indeed. In order, how- 
ever, to put the finances of India on a 
sound footing it is necessary to take some 
steps for the purpose of putting them under 
proper superintendence. The organization 
of the financial part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, has always been very 
unsound. In this country the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has to meet the 
expenditure, has also to provide the Ways 
and Means, but in India the department 
which provides the money has no connec- 
tion with the department which spends it. 
A mode of administration more likely to 
Jead to carelessness and extravagance one 
cannot well conceive, and it will, I am 
convinced, be most advantageous for India 
if some person is sent from this country 
well versed in our financial system, ac- 
quainted with our mode of keeping ac- 
counts, and of raising and checking the ex- 
penditure of money, to take charge of the 
financial department in that country, and 
it is the intention therefore of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to send out to India 
some person in whom they may have con- 
fidence with that view. I am not now im- 
puting blame to any officials in India, who 
may have had to do with the financial de- 
partments ; it is the system which is to 
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blame. If this be done, if we can meet the 
pressure of the next two or three years, I 
have little fear for the Indian finances. It 
is a remarkable thing that, spite of recent 
circumstances, the revenue has continu- 
ed to improve. In 1856-7, the yeur be- 
fore the mutiny, the revenue produced 
£31,700,000. In the year 1857-8, the 
year in which the mutiny broke out, the 
revenue in round numbers was about the 
same—£31,700,000. In 1858-9 it was 
£33,800,000, being an increase of nearly 
£2,000,000; and the estimate for 1859-60 
is £35,850,000, being an increase of 
£4,000,000 including £1,000,000 from 
additional taxation, since the year before 
the mutiny. It is to be remarked, too, 
that this increase has arisen simply from 
improvements in the revenue, and not 
from accessions of territory. In the ten 
years before the mutiny there was an in- 
crease of revenue, mainly caused by acces- 
sions to territory, which did not meet, 
however, the increased charges ; but this 
increase is owing entirely to improvements 
in the revenue. The accounts of the trade 
of India are also very satisfactory. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
will be glad to hear that the export of 
cotton from India is on the increase. The 


average of the five years ending 1852-3 
was 116,000,000Ib; for the fiveyears ending 
1858-9, the average was 175,000,000 Ib.; 
and it is curious enough that the cotton 
goods sent to India in the last six months 
was equal to the value of the whole ex- 


ports to that country in 1856. We need 
not, therefore, despair for the future of 
India. A large portion of the country 
has been entirely untouched by the late 
calamities, even in the districts where the 
mutiny raged, it generally passed lightly 
over the Native population, trade is im- 
proving, the sources of material prosperity 
are on the increase, and if we have not 
a recurrence of such events as those 
which we have recently had to deplore, I 
see no reason why India should not again 
be flourishing and prosperous. It has great 
natural resources, labour is cheap, the cul- 
tivators are skilful and industrious, English 
capital is going there, and I sincerely hope 
that we may, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, very soon see the Natives of India, 
a happy, prosperous, and improving people. 
The exact sum which I am about to ask 
power to borrow for the service of the Go- 
vernment of India is £5,000,000. That 
I believe, will enable us to meet all the 
demands of the present year—as to what 
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may be wanted—for the future I must 
wait until the time comes. For one or 
two years, as I have pointed out, there 
may be demands on the money market, but 
after that I hope that the income will 
meet the expenditure. I ought to say that 
I do not require this sum of £5,000,000 all 
at once. How much I shall want, will of 
course depend, to a certain extent, on the 
receipts of the Indian exchequer. I cer- 
tainly shall not require it all until the end 
of April, but I think it would be unwise of 
me if I did not take at once sufficient to 
carry me through the year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he could not 
help expressing his concurrence to a cer- 
tain extent with the sanguine view which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) had taken of India prospectively, 
but he thought that in his statement he 
had overlooked one important feature, 
namely, that there were at present about 
£7,000,000 of India bonds in existence, 
the owners of which had the option of 
being redeemed by giving a year’s notice. 
There had also been placed upon the mar- 
ket within the last year about £13,000,000 
of debentures, which would come in course 
of payment in the years 1863 and 1864. 
So that, on the whole, a sum of about 
£20,000,000 of debt would have to be pro- 
vided for in the course of the next four or 
five years. He could hardly, therefore, 
concur altogether with the expression of 
satisfaction with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had concluded his speech. He 
would also like to have heard in what 
manner the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to raise the £5,000,000 which were now 
asked for. It was to be hoped the mode 
intended to be adopted was not by way of 
debentures, an expedient which many prac- 
tical authorities on that question were con- 
vinced would prove a failure. The deben- 
ture market, as far as India was concerned, 
was overdone. The public did not regard 
debentures favourably enough as a means 
of investment to enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to depend upon such a source. 
A great many of the principal holders of 
money were absent from the tenders for 
the last Indian loan, a great portion of 
which was taken up by the gentlemen of 
the Stock Exchange and private gentle- 
men; but they were bitten on that occasion, 
and were not likely to come forward again. 
With regard to the inerease of the customs 
duties in India, he was perfectly prepared 
to admit that there was no more legitimate 
mode of raising resources in times of diffi- 
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culty than by such an increase, if it were 
not carried to such a point as to inter- 
fere with the consumption of the commo- 
dities on which they were raised. He 
did not think, speaking generally, that 
the trade of India had been hitherto sub- 
ject to anything like an inordinate rate 
of customs duty, and he thought no parti- 
cular disadvantage would result from the 
direction the increase was proposed to 
take. But great exception had been taken, 
and he thought justly, to the mode in 
which the increase had been effected. The 
authorities in India had no doubt followed 
the course pursued in England, and had 
made the increase take effect from the 
date of the Resolution passed in Commit- 
tee ; but the public mind in India was not 
accustomed to so rapid a change of cir- 
cumstances. Considerable difficulty had 
consequently been caused. In Bombay, 
for instance, it was the practice of mer- 
chants to contract to deliver large quanti- 
ties of goods at certain prices. The effect 
of the sudden alteration was, that all goods 
that had not passed the Custom House 
were subject to the rise. The Bombay 
people declined to pay, took legal opin- 
ions, and were advised they were not 
liable. A suit was threatened to enforce 


payment, and if the suit had been insti- 
tuted and carried to the Privy Council all 
trade at Bombay would have been suspend- 


ed until its final decision. Such was the 
disposition of the Natives; they declared 
they would not transact any more business 
until the question was settled ; and it re- 
sulted in the merchant, the buyer of the 
goods, paying the excess of duty out of his 
own pocket. He knew another instance 
where a gentleman had had to pay as much 
as £6,000 out of his own pocket additional 
duty on goods for which he had contracted 
before the duty was raised. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show how necessary 
it was, especially during times of confusion 
like the present, to consult, as far as possi- 
ble, in India the Native mind and feeling, 
and not to introduce habits and ways of 
thinking to which they were nnaccustom- 
ed, for the Native mind became unsettled, 
suspicious, and felt no confidence in the 
actions or intentions of the Government. 
Indeed, many of the difficulties we had had 
to contend with in India were produced by 
the ever-shifting and almost dodging po- 
licy of the Government in its endeavours 
to raise money. He observed also that 
the local Government had been authorized 
in one of the despatches to increase the 
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export duties. Export duties he consider 
ed economically wrong, unless goods to 
which they were applied were a monopoly 
in the country in which they were manu- 
factured or grown. Such exceptions to 
this rule might be found in the opium of 
India, the guano of Peru, and the tallow 
of Russia. But such articles as hemp and 
rape seed, and numerous other seeds which 
had entered to an enormous extent into the 
export trade of India, were the products 
of other countries as well; and therefore 
to whatever extent you increased the ex- 
port duty upon them to that extent you 
placed the dealers in those commodities 
at a disadvantage as compared with the 
dealers of other countries. An export duty 
would eventually operate as a tax upon 
land by adding to the charges of sending 
the produce of the land to the foreign mar. 
ket, and as the land in India was the chief 
source of revenue, it followed that an ex- 
port duty was one of the worst expedients 
that could be resorted to for che purpose 
of adding permanently to the resources of 
the State. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the railways, and appeared to 
be looking forward to the time when the 
railways would no longer be a burden to 
the State. It might be satisfactory to the 
House to know that in the case of one of 
the most important of the India railways, 
with which he (Mr. Crawford) was con- 
nected, and which was now in course of 
construction, they were taking upon the 
143 miles already opened from Calcutta to 
the coal districts, and to the north-west, 
£34 per mile per week ; and as the traffic 
was carried at about 45 per cent working 
expenses, it followed that the net earnings 
were from £18 to £19 a mile per week. 
The cost of this line was not more than 
£12,000 a mile, so that the net annual 
return was considerably more than the 
guaranteed interest, and, in point of fact, 
the railway had repaid to the Government 
already about £250,000 against the ad- 
vances made on account of the guaranteed 
interest. In the case of the Great Indian 
Peninsula line, on the other side of India, 
they were taking £18 a mile, the cost of 
carrying on the traffic being about the 
same. It would be seen by going into the 
figures, that that also was earning suffi- 
cient to repay the guarantee. The line 
also from Allahabad to Cawnpore, which 
was 126 miles long, was opened last March, 
and upon that the earniugs were in the 
gross about £18 or £19 a mile. There- 
fore, it might be taken almost as a cer- 
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tainty that as those railways were opened 
up, the amount of revenue received from 
them would greatly exceed the guaranteed 
interest, and that the railways would not 
form any permanent charge upon the Go- 
vernment. It was true that the Govern- 
ment of this country had found it neces- 
sary to pay large sums of money to the 
proprietors of those railways during the 
progress of construction, but that money 
had been paid not out of the funds of India, 
but out of the funds of the shareholders 
themselves. The power having been given 
to pay up the calls to a great extent, they 
had done so. They had paid the money in 
advance to the Indian Government in this 
country, and those payments had largely 
exceeded the amount returned in the shape 
of the guaranteed interest ; so that thus 
far the guarantee had not operated as a 
tax upon the Indian finances. In a paper 
issued last week, giving a statement of the 
public debt of India, he found included 
amongst the creditors of India his Majesty 
the King of Oude, for a sum in the whole 
amounting to £1,770,000, in three several 
sums, bearing interest at the rate of 6, 
5, and 4 percent respectively. He wished 
to know whether these sums represented a 
debt due by India to the state of Oude, 
and if so, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Wood) would have any 
objection to state what course the Go- 
vernment intended to take in respect to it 
—whether it was intended to ‘‘ write the 
money ”’ off, as it was termed in commer- 
cial phrase, or still to regard it as a debt ? 
It was with great satisfaction that he heard 
the announcement that it was intended to 
send out some gentleman of large financial 
experience to take charge of the financial 
administration of India, a course which he 
had himself suggested last Session, and 
from which he anticipated great advantage. 
He thought the time had arrived when 
some improvement in the banking affairs of 
India might be introduced. By banking 
on a large scale, as in this country, he be- 
lieved that a great improvement might be 
effected in the mode of carrying on the 
public service. 

Lorp STANLEY : Sir, I agree in part 
of what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, and even if I differed from 
some of his opinions to a greater extent 
than I do, still I should feel that as he 
must be bound to some extent by the course 
of those who preceded him in office under 
cireumstances of a very unusual descrip- 
tion, he is entitled not merely to forbearance 
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from opposition, but to the cordial aid of 
this House; and that aid, I may venture 
to answer for those who sit on this side, 
will be freely and frankly given. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a situation of 
greater difficulty or responsibility than that 
which is occupied by whoever is at the 
present time Minister for India. The India 
of 1852 is totally different from the India 
of three or four years ago. No doubt ex- 
ternal peace has been restored ; but there 
is, I am afraid, an amount of animosity, 
distrust, and ill-feeling in India which will 
take a considerable time to eradicate. The 
military reputation of England has been 
retrieved; but it will be impossible for the 
Natives of India to forget that our power 
was during many months seriously shaken, 
and that it was so shaken although a con- 
siderable proportion of those who had the 
greatest power and influence in the coun- 
try not only held aloof from the movement 
of the Native army, but cordially support- 
ed us. The financial difficulty has been 
clearly stated by the right hon. Baronet, 
and, so far from there being any tendency 
in this country to underrate its magnitude, 
we are now, whatever may have been the 
case twelve months ago, rather in danger 
of running into the opposite extreme, and 
of considering it as more permanently 
formidable than it really is. All the sources 
of difficulty which I have mentioned are 
in great degree temporary in their charac- 
ter, but while they last they are undoubt- 
edly the most serious obstacles that a 
Minister can have to encounter. The 
question of Indian finance may be either 
a very wide or a very narrow one, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is consider- 
ed. There is no subject connected with 
the government of the country that does 
not somewhere or another touch upon the 
question of finance, and therefore, if we 
were to go into all the topics that might be 
dealt with in considering the proposed loan 
I searcely know within what limits it would 
be possible to confine the debate of this 
evening. I cannot, however, avoid men- 
tioning one or two matters which are not 
strictly in connection with the propositions 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but at the 
same time I shall endeavour as closely as 
I can to keep to the subject actually before 
us. In the present state of things it is 
clear that a deficit like that which exists 
at the present moment can be diminished 
only by one of three modes. Hither taxa- 
tion must be increased or some measures 
must be taken to obtain relief beyond the 
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limits of India, or else there must be a re- 
duction either in the civil or military ex- 
penditure. The right hon. Baronet has 
not held out much hope of an augmented 
revenue from an increase of taxation be- 
yond that already sanctioned, or now un- 
der consideration, and I am glad that he 
has not done so. The measures actually 
taken by the Government at Calcutta for 
increasing the taxation of India were de- 
termined upon independent of, though co- 
incident with, those sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment at home. I believe, indeed, 
that the two schemes crossed each other 
on the road. The Government at Calcutta 
proposed a larger amount of increase than 
that which was recommended from this 
country. Iam far from saying that they 
were wrong in doing so; in fact, on the 
part of the Government at home, I at once 
acquiesced in the course they took ; but I 
mentioned the circumstance to show that 
the view of the Government in this coun- 
try was not favourable to a larger increase 
of taxation than that actually adopted. A 
considerably larger sum will be realized 
from the scheme of the authorities in India 
than that which would have been received 
if the recommendations of the Government 
at home had been carried into effect ; but, 
when those sources of revenue have been 


exhausted, I am not very sanguine that 
more can be obtained in other modes from 


the people. Certainly, at all events, a 
great majority of the schemes of new taxa- 
tion which have been put forth both here 
and in India have been more calculated 
to be dangerous than productive. The 
proposed tobacco tax, for example, would 
be a tax upon tlie poorest class of the 
people, depriving them of one of the few 
luxuries which they enjoy, and from its 
nature it would be singularly liable to eva- 
sion, unless the collection were enforced by 
means of a Government monopoly, which 
would be objectionable in every respect. 
The plan of a succession tax seems at first 
sight more feasible, but we must remember 


that in India such a tax would assume a | 


very different character from that which it 
bears in this country. I speak with some 
hesitation and doubt, but I do not believe 
that you would find it easy to impose any- 
thing in the nature of a succession-duty 
upon property other than landed property. 
To attempt to ascertain the amount of 
capital possessed by a Native merchant or 
banker would only be to incur disappoint- 
ment and failure ; your tax would be evad- 
ed with the greatest possible facility, and 
Lord Stanley 
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would prove unproductive unless the col- 
lection was conducted on a system s0 in- 
quisitorial as would not long be tolerated 
even among the patient people of India. 
Even with respect to landed property many 
difficulties present themselves, for it should 
be remembered that in India, where the 
Government is the owner of large portions 
of the land, and where the cultivators of 
the soil stand in the relation of tenants, 
the Government is already receiving in one 
shape or another as much as the land can 
yield without making its cultivation unpro- 
fitable. Any attempt, therefure, to tax a 
man who succeeded to the occupation of 
lands which he held subject to large pay- 
ments to the Government would simply be 
taking out of one pocket what you are 
putting into another. So with respect to 
the proposal to impose licences upon certain 
trades. That is a proposition not free from 
objection in principle, and, if an attempt 
were made to put it in force, its effects 
would require to be very closely and care- 
fully watched. Upon the whole, looking 
to the present amount of your taxation in 
India, and the considerable increase now 
being made in the various branches of re- 
venue, I do not think we can expect much 
more from that souree. Then comes the 
question which we have mainly to consider 
this evening—whether it is necessary or 
possible to afford-any relief to the finances 
of India from any quarter beyond India 
itself. Some discussion took place at the 
beginning of last Session as to the possi- 
bility of an Imperial guarantee for Indian 
loans. The arguments for and against a 
retrospective guarantee—that is to say, a 
guarantee upon debt already contracted— 
are capable of being summed up in few 
words. It is argued in favour of such a 
measure, that in the event of the Indian 
Empire being lost, the pressure which its 
creditors would bring to bear upon the Im- 
| perial Government would be such as no 
| Government could resist ; that if the In- 
| dian Government were able to borrow at 
an English rate of interest upwards of 
£1,000,000 per annum would be saved ; 
and, finally, that a guarantee would not 
,entail upon the Imperial Government any 
actual outlay, nor would the amount, large 
as it might be, be sufficient materially to 
lower the credit of England in the market. 
It is contended, on the other hand, that 
the contingent obligation to which you 
would render yourselves in a certain event 
liable would be greater than any Govern- 
ment ought to take upon itself without ab- 
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solute necessity; that it would be wrong} the very few points upon which I differ 
to remove from the Indian Government | from the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
that liability to financial difficulty and dis- | tleman—that something in the nature of 
tress which is one of the best securities | Imperial assistance will become before long 
against rashness and improvidence ; and/a matter of absolute necessity. I confess 
that —to this argument I attach more|I am inclined to doubt—and on this point 
weight than to the two others—you can- | I am supported by the authority of an hon. 
not afford the benefit of a guarantee without | Gentleman who is far more intimately ac- 
creating a fecling of apprehension on the | quainted with this matter than I can pre- 
part of the holders of your existing debt. | tend to be—whether it will be possible to 
It is well known that the reduction of in- | throw so large an amount of debentures 
terest a few years ago, however reasonable | upon the market (if that be the course 
and proper according to English ideas, | adopted) without considerably decreasing 
created among the Natives a greater feel- | their value, and I believe it is well known 
ing of uncertainty and unwillingness to | that if the value of the security falls below 
trust the Government than any other step | a certain point, you not only have to give 
which we have taken; and I am afraid | higher terms, but it will not be saleable 
that an Imperial guarantee, naturally fol- | upon any terms. Well, then, I think it 
lowed by a reduction of interest, would pro- | ought to be considered whether the opera- 
duce the same discontent only upon a larger | tion which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
scale. I am not surprised, therefore, that} poses will not seriously affect the progress 
the right hon. Gentleman does not ask Par- | of those public works upon which he justly 
liament to take upon itself retrospectively | lays so great a stress. We must remem- 
the whole or any part of the Indian debt ; | ber that it is not only the Government of 
but I confess I do entertain some doubt, India which wants money, but I think I 
whether, looking only to the circumstances | understood him to say that something like 
of the moment, and to the loan which it is | £6,000,000 would be required by the va- 
now proposed to raise, the same determina- | rious public companies connected with India. 
tion that India shall rely wholly upon In- | They will go into the market equally upon 
dian resources is applicable to its present | the credit of the Indian Government, so 
condition. I think it may be fairly argued | that in point of fact there will be required 
whether, under present circumstances, In- | not £5,000,000, but £11,000,000, which 
dia is not entitled to look for aid in some | the Government and the companies will be 
way or other to the Government of this; borrowing together. I think, therefore, 
country. I have heard it stated in this| the question may arise—not merely as a 
House, and upon high authority, that finan- | matter of policy or of right, but as a mat- 
cially we have gained nothing by the pos-| ter of sheer necessity consequent on failure 
session of India; that all we have got by | of credit—whether the assistance of the 
it is the power of trading there, which we | Imperial Government should not be given, 
should equally possess if it were an inde-| not retrospectively, but to satisfy present 
pendent country. But in examining the | exigencies, and to cease when those exigen- 
financial relations of the two countries, it| cies cease. If, however, no proposition of 
is impossible to overlook the fact that for | that kind is entertained by the Committee, 
half a century past an immense number of | then, 1 think, another question arises, 
Englishmenhave beenemployedandsupport- | which may be taken in either of two ways 
ed out of the revenues of India ; that those | as between the finances of India and Eng- 
who go there are for the most part persons | land, Parliament will have to consider on 
without fortune ; and that they return, not | what ground it can justify, at a time of diffi- 
all with great wealth, but still with a com- | culty like the present, the distinction which 
petence derived from Indian resources. I! has always existed, and for which I have 
believe the amount of contribution, not to’ never known a reason assigned, between 
public, but to private necessities, from the! the military expenditure of the Colonies 
people of India tothe people of England can- | and the military expenditure of India. It 
not be taken at Jess than from £5,000,000 ! would be madness to contend that the same 
to £6,000,000 sterling. Now, that is a| rule should be applied to the two cases. 
sum which, in striking a balance between | That would be wholly out of the question ; 
England and India, we cannot fairly leave | but I think that both the Indian and the 
out of sight. But 1 do not think you can/ colonial system of military expenditure 
argue this as altogether a question of right | might mutually borrow something with ad- 
or policy, Iam afraid—and this is one of vantage. Take, for instance, the case of 
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a large colony like the Cape, where the} us next consider what it may be possible to 
finances ate flourishing, and the popula- | accomplish in the reduction of Indian expen- 
tion prosperous, but where an enormous) diture. We have been told of a deficit of 
military expenditure is borne by this coun- £10,000,000, the expenditure in round 
try. I have never been able to under-, numbers being £46,000,000, and the in- 
stand why the British Government does not come only £36,000,000. With regard, 
reduce its military expenditure on account | first, to the cost of the civil service, I pass 
of such colonies as these, giving to their “over the expenses of the home Govern- 
Governments the option of defraying part | ment, for they are comparatively insignifi- 
of the charges of the Imperial troops sta-| cant. The question.was argued at-great 


tioned there, or of establishing a local mili- 
tia. Of course I know that you are bound 
by many old engagements, and that if any 
change is made it must be a gradual one. 


But the fact remains, that in the case of | 


the Colonies we take too much of the mili- 
tary expenditure upon ourselves, while in 
the case of India we go into what I think 


is the opposite extreme, by absolutely re- | 


fusing to hold ourselves liable for any por- 
tion of the military expenditure there. Now, 
I think that, not relying on one single in- 
stance, but taking the whole course of our 
colonial Government in this respect, and | 


length, and was very recently settled by 
Parliament, and I do not apprehend that, 
for the sake of any slight saving of the 
salary of one or two members of the 
Council, it would be worth while for Go- 
vernment or for Parliament to interfere 
with that settlement. The principal value 
of the Home Council of India will, I think, 
be found to consist in the assistance which 
it will afford to the Indian Minister of the 
day in resisting claims and charges which 
there is always a tendency to throw unduly 
upon the Indian Exchequer. I am not 
| speaking now of any particular time or 


{ 





comparing the two systems, it would not) Government; the controversy to which | 
be difficult to prove that, unless the force | refer has gone on ever since the Board of 
in the Colonies is altogether lavish and dis- | Control was established ; but where there 
proportionate to their wants, India has in| is a large amount of discretionary military 
point of justice some claim—to what ex- | expenditure with regard to which, at various 
tent I am not at present prepared to say— | times, questions may arise as to whether it 


to Imperial assistance in bearing its mili-| should fall upon India or upon England— 


tary charges. If this view be not adopted, | | where there is a Chancellor of the Exche- 
there is another which deserves considera- quer and a Government naturally bent on 
tion. I think it will be found if we look | reducing English expenditure as far as they 
into the history of the military charges im- | can in the Parliamentary Estimates—there 
posed upon India, and of the wars carried | will always be an inclination, an involun- 
on by the Indian Government, that some tary, an inevitable inclination, to throw 
of these—and those the most expensive— | upon India, especially in military matters, 
have been distinctly undertaken from Eng- | financial charges which belong properly to 


lish and Imperial as distinguished from loeal | 
policy. Take, for instance, the Affghan 
war. It can be proved that England, « con- 


sidered apart from her connection with In- | 


dia, had an interest in that war. It was 


an English war, carried on from motives of | 


European policy, and yet I believe every 
shilling of the expenditure has been de- 
frayed by the Indian Exchequer. Now, I 
mention these circumstances because if the 
Indian Government is driven, as I believe 
it will be by necessity, to appeal to this 
country for financial aid, either in the form 
of a guarantee for a new loan or in any other 
way. I think it will be wise and just to 
remember that that appeal is not altoge- 
ther a groundless one, that it is not an ap- 
peal ad misericordiam, arising merely from 
the necessities of the Indian Exchequer, 
but that it really has some foundation in 
reason and in justice. Well, then, let 
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| England. A “body of men like the mem- 
bers of the Indian Council, who are inde- 
| pendent of the Government and of the 
Treasury, will therefore be highly useful in 
(resisting this pressure. With respect to 
the larger question of the civil administra- 
tion in India itself, I can only say that in 
dealing with it there are in my opinion two 
distinct and separate points to be con- 
sidered. The first is what course we ought 
to take with respect to that subject at the 
present ; the second, what it may be in our 
power ultimately to carry into effect. Look- 
ing merely to the exigencies of this, or to 
those of the next two or three years, I 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite in thinking that nothing worth 
speaking of can be done in the way of re- 
duction in that direction. I say so because 
it is quite clear that, except in case of ex- 
traordinary emergency, you could hardly 
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reduce existing salaries by any large / 
| of those posts, but only after a certain num- 


amount, and it may be a question, if you 
did so, whether the saving thus effected 
would compensate the country for the dis- 
content which such a proceeding would un- 
questionably create. With respect to the 
future, I can only say that I do not concur 
with what fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man—and it was almost the only sentence 
to which he gave expression which I heard 
with regret—as to the expediency of in- 
creasing the amount of Europeans em- 
ployed in the civil service in India, The 
state of feeling which exists at the present 
moment—a state of feeling which is, per- 
haps, not the unnatural result of the dis- 
trust and jealousy which such a struggle as 
that which they have just gone through 
tends to engender between two distinet 
races—may be favourable to such a change. 
That feeling, however, will not, I feel as- 
sured be permanent in India, and I, for 
one, see no good reason for altering the 
opinion which met with such general con- 
currence in 1853, and which was favourable 
to our introducing ultimately larger and 
larger numbers of the Natives—especially 
the educated Natives—of India into the 
civil service. I do not, indeed, suppose 
that any one would propose to do away 
with the covenanted service. It may or it 
may not become, in the course of time, 
faulty as an institution; but it is at the 
present moment working well, and you 
cannot dispense with it. Without taking 
such a course, however, means may be 
adopted to remove that which in India 
forms the principal ground of objection to 
the service—namely, its entirely exclusive 
character. I am aware of the risk of 
favouritism and jobbing which may be in- 
curred by a departure from the strictness 
of the existing rule ; but I also know that 
nothing operates so much to discourage 
those who form the uncovenanted service 
of India, whether its members be Euro- 
pean or Native, as the knowledge that there 
is a limit in the degrees of official rank 
beyond which they must not hope to pass. 
And when I had the honour of being in 
office, as Secretary of State for India, I 
intended to bring before the House—for I 


believe the object which I had in view could | 
be accomplished only by means of an Act. 


of Parliament a measure by which I 


thought the present necessities of the case | 


might be met. I should have proposed 
that it should be possible—notwithstanding 
former Acts limiting certain offices to the 
covenanted service—that the uncovenanted 
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servants should be admitted to any or to all 
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ber of years’ service in the country, and upon 
the recommendation of the Governor Gene- 
ral, and with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. If you establish these three checks, 
aided as you would be by the individual 
jealousy of the covenanted service itself, 
which always looks with disfavour upon 
those who enter it from without, and would 
prevent the privilege from being abused, 
and if you proceed in the first instance 
gradually, admitting in rare instances those 
who deserved well in the lower branches of 
the service of India, be they Natives or 
Europeans, my opinion is that you would 
be enabled ultimately to effect, I will not 
say a very large, but a considerable saving 
in the general expenditure of that country. 
You would do more ; you would give satis- 
faction to a large class of persons who now 
naturally look upon their position with feel- 
ings of discontent, and thus economise, 
though in a different way, to a greater ex- 
tent than you suppose. There is also an- 
other measure with respect to the Indian 
Civil service on which I am anxious to say 
a few words, and which is, I believe, at 
present under consideration. I thought a 
saving—though certainly, perhaps, not a 


very considerable one—might be effected 
by dealing with the higher departments of 
the Indian service, and thus affording an 
indication of the intention of the Govern- 


ment to enforce economy in earnest. In 
speaking of the higher departments of the 
service I refer especially to the composi- 
tion of the Governor General’s Council in 
Calcutta. At present that council consists 
of four members, each of whom receives a 
salary of £8,000 per annum. They are, 
however, charged with the duties of no 
particular department, and simply revise 
and superintend, as it were, the whole ad- 
ministration, thus acting as a nominal— 
for it is only a nominal—check on the 
Governor General, while they write minutes 
home on all the subjects which come under 
their notice. Now it is, I admit, quite 
right that the Governor General, who has 
had in many instances no previous ac- 
quaintance with India, should on his ar- 
rival there be surreunded by competent 
and experienced advisers. I am neverthe- 
less of opinion that you might have a 
Council equally efficient as the present, 
and yet effect a saving of expenditure to 
some extent, if, instead of employing coun- 
cillors who discharge no executive fune- 
tions, you would engage the services of 
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those in that capacity who happened to be 
the actual heads of the principal depart- 
ments. I of course did not mean these 
observations to refer to those who now 
occupy the position of members of the 
Council in India. I simply meant to sug- 
gest it as a proposal worthy of considera- 
tion, that, as in England we have a Cabinet 
—which is the consulting body—the in- 
dividual Members of which have charge 
of separate departments, while they are 
collectively responsible for the conduct 
of affairs, so in India a similar system 
might be established. Something would be 
saved directly by the adoption of such a 
course ; but I believe a still greater ad- 
vantage might be gained indirectly, inas- 
much as there would be less cause for com- 
plaint in the lower branches of the service, 
when it was found that reductions had 
commenced in the higher quarters. But 
however that may be, I am of opinion that 
in considering the balance of income and 
expenditure, it will be found that a large 
reduction in the present outlay in India 
must be on account of railways. About 


£20,000,000 capital—to speak in round 
numbers—have been paid up. The interest 
which the Indian Government has guaran- 
teed, and which is paid, amounts to 
£1,000,000. From this expenditure there 


has been as yet very little return, inasmuch 
as there are only a few lines open, and 
there is in consequence hardly anything to 
be set off against the outlay. When, how- 
ever, the main lines are once completed I 
feel confident that although a line here 
and there, which has been constructed for 
military purposes, may not pay—it will be 
found, setting off the good against the bad, 
that they will more than meet the amount 
which has been guaranteed. You may, 
therefore, look forward to a prospective 
reduction in this respect of £500,000 or 
£1,000,000. I cannot help thinking also, 
although the point is one on which I ven- 
ture to give an opinion with some hesita- 
tion, that the sums we have paid in the 
shape of compensation for losses incurred 
will not be altogether without an offset in 
future years. The account is not, at all 
events, so unfavourable as it may appear 
to be, because, notwithstanding the large 
and liberal sums which have been given to 
our Native allies and to those who have 
suffered by the outbreak in different parts 
of India, something will be saved to the re- 
venue from the forfeiture of pensions and 
estates. But, passing from that subject, 1 
may be permitted to observe that the right 
Lord Stanley 
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hon. Gentleman stated only the simple and 
literal fact when he told us that the ques- 
tion of equalizing the balance of income and 
expenditure depeuded mainly upon the po- 
sition in which we maintained our military 
foree. The expense of the Indian army pre- 
vious to the insurrection was £12,500,000. 
It has been since that period nearly doubled, 
and that circumstance alone would more than 
account for the total deficit of the last two 
or three years. Upon this score I entertain 
no sanguine anticipations, inasmuch as I 
think it will be impossible to return for some 
time to the old standard in the case of our 
military foree in India. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated truly enough that previous 
to the mutiny between 45,000 and 46,000 
troops were the maximum amount of the 
European force in India; the number of the 
Native army being then 250,000, while they 
have since increased enormously ; the Eu- 
ropean force also being much greater than 
before. Now, with respect to the Native 
troops, | may say that if no reduction has 
been made before the present time in their 
number, it has been because the Govern- 
ment of India on the spot did not think it ex- 
pedient that any such reduction should be 
made. The Indian authorities have, indeed, 
been pressed over and over again by the 
Home Government to make such reductions 
in the Native force as they thought could 
be made consistently with the safety of the 
empire. For my own part, I believe this 
may be done, and done soon, without giving 
rise to any discontent on the part of the 
men themselves, specially in the case of 
men such as those who come from the Pun- 
jab, and who were informed that their ser- 
vices would be required only for a particular 
emergency. Looking at the whole mili- 
tary question and with a lively recollec- 
tion of the condition of Indian finance, I 
confess, though on this point I speak with 
hesitation and doubt, I do not see that 
it would in any ease be safe or wise to re- 
duce the European force hereafter to be re- 
tained in India below 60,000 or 65,000. I 
am not speaking of what would be ad- 
visable in a military point of view, but I 
do not think any Minister would take upon 
himself to reduce the European force below 
that number, and I am afraid that even this 
force would impose a very serious burden 
on the resources of India. With regard 
to the Native force, undoubtedly a much 
larger reduction might be made, and I 
think when the immediate exigency is over, 
this question of military police, on which 
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to be looked into carefully and minutely. 
In every case this great force of military 
police was raised by the authorities on the 
spot with the view of meeting the emer- 
gencies of the moment, and not in conse- 
quence of directions from home. I do not 
say that it was a mistake, or could be 
avoided, but, of course, when the force 
was partially created and a good deal of 
money had been spent, we lad no option 
except to sanction that expenditure. I 
know that many of the highest authorities 
in India doubt whether, with the exception 
of newly-acquired countries, any police 
force should be kept, on a purely military 
organization. There is the danger of such 
a force becoming neither one thing nor the 
other—not disciplined enough for a mili- 
tary force, and at the same time too regu- 
lar a force for the ordinary duties of police. 
If I had to suggest the means by which 
the difficulties of this question of military 
organization could be diminished, I should 
say that in the first place it would be better 
for the Indian Government to confine their 
attention to the army of Bengal, and not 
attempt to introduce large changes into 
those of Madras and Bombay. I think 
also, that whatever other steps are taken, 
a large proportion of the European force 
maintained in India—probably not less 
than two-fifths—should be troops exclu- 
sively for Indian service. I say that on 
many grounds, partly because it is a great 
object to save the cost of transport to and 
fro, but mainly because I think that if you 
withdraw from the Governor General ar? 
the administration of India the assistance 
of many hundreds of able and intelligent 
young men who have gone out as officers, 
intending to pass their lives in India, and 
available for either civil or military duties, 
and if you replace them by men of equal 
intelligence and ability, yet not intending 
to remain beyond a few years, you weaken 
the Indian administration in a civil and 
military point of view to an extent hardly 
possible to calculate. I do not know that 
there are any other remarks which I feel it 
my duty to make at present. The subjects 
connected with Indian administration are 
almost without limit, and it is possible to 
go into them at much greater length; but 
I have endeavoured to dwell upon those 
which have a more immediate and practi- 
cal reference to Indian finance. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, i have so often 
addressed the House upon the question of 
India that I feel some hesitation in asking 
& portion of the time of the Committee 
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this evening. But notwithstanding an ob- 
servation of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary for India that he does not see 
anything gloomy in the future of India, I 
confess that to my view the question as- 
sumes yearly a greater magnitude, and I 
may say a greater peril. I think, there- 
fore, that having given some attention to 
this subject in years past I may be per- 
mitted to bring my share, be its value more 
or less, to the great attempt which we are 
now making to confront this great evil. 
When we recollect how insufficient are the 
statements which he has from India, the 
right hon. Gentleman has given us as clear 
an account of the finances of India as it 
was possible for him to do, and looking at 
them in the most favourable point of view 
we come to this conclusion:—We have 
what we have had for twenty years, only 
more rapidly accumulating, deficit on deficit 
and debt on debt. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the Committee that when he left 
the Government of India, I think, in 1855, 
everything was in a most satisfactory con- 
dition. Well, it did happen in that year, 
perhaps by some of that kind uf manage- 
ment which I have observed occasionally 
in Indian finance, that the deficit was 
brought down to a sum not exceeding 
£150,000. [Sir C. Woop: There was a 
surplus of £400,000.] The deficit, I be- 
lieve, before the mutiny was £143,000. 
But, if the right hon, Gentleman will allow 
me to take the three years preceding the 
mutiny, I think that will give a much 
fairer idea of the real state of the case, 
and it is not the least use shutting our 
eyes to the real state of the case, because 
some day or other it will find us out, or we 
shall find out it. The real state of the 
case in the three years preceding the mu- 
tiny, 1855, 1856, and 1857, ending the 
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30th of April, is a deficit of £2,823,000, 
being an average not very far short of 


£1,000,000 a year. That is the state of 
things immediately after the right hon. 
Gentleman left office. Ido not the least 
find fault with him. He did not make the 
deficit, but I merely state this to show that 
things were not in that favourable state at 
the moment which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would induce the Committee to believe. 
Keeping our attention to that period, there 
is another point of view, also very impor- 
tant. It appears to me that any Govern- 
ment must be an excessively bad Govern- 
ment which cannot defray its expenses out 
of the taxes which it levies on its people. 
We know, and every one has for years 
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known, that in India there is a source of 
revenue, not from taxes levied on the 
people, but from opium, very like the re- 
venue derived by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment from guano. If we turn to those 
three years and see what relation the ex- 
penditure of the Government had to taxes 
levied on the people of India we shall find, 
though we may hear that the taxes are 
not so much as we imagine, or that the 
people are extremely poor, or that the Go- 
vernment is very extravagant—we shall 
find that the sum levied for the sale of 
opium and transit was no less than 
£10,500,000, and if we add that to the 
£2,800,000, we get asum of £13,300,000 
which is the exact sum which the Govern- 
ment of India cost in those three years 
over and above what was raised from the 
people by actual taxation. I say that it is 
a state of things which ought to cause 
alarm, because we know and we find it 
stated in the last despatches that the in- 
come derived from opium is of a precarious 
character and by the variation of climate 
in India, or by the variation of policy in 
the Chinese Government, that revenue may 
very suddenly either be very much impaired 
or be cut off altogether. The right hon. 
Gentleman brings us to the condition in 
which we are now, and it may be stated in 


the fewest possible words to be this,—that 
the debt of India has been constantly 
rising, in fact, as long as we have any re- 
collection of the country, that it amounts 


now to £100,000,000 sterling. [** No, 
no!”] The right hon Gentleman said 
£95,000,000, but he said there would be 
£5,000,000 next year, and I will under- 
take to say that it is fair to argue on the 
basis that the debt of India at this mo- 
ment is about £100,000,000, and there is a 
deficit of £12,000,000 this year, and 
there may be expected to be a deficit of 
£10,000,000 next. It is not to be won- 
dered that it should be difficult to borrow 
money on Indian account. I am not sur- 
prised at the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Glyn) being so lively in the House to-night, 
and other hon. Gentlemen connected with 
the city, who, I understand, have been im- 
pressing on the Seeretary of State the fact 
that money cannot be had in the city for 
the purpose for which he wants it. I do 
not wonder that it is difficult to raise money 
on Indian account. I should think it ex- 
traordinary if it could be borrowed with- 
out a high rate of interest, and that it can 
be borrowed at all can cnly arise from the 
fact that England, whatever disasters she 
Mr, Bright 
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gets into, generally contrives by the blood 
of her soldiers or by the taxation of some- 
body, to scramble through her difficulties, 
and to maintain before the world, though 
by enormous sacrifices, a character for good 
faith which is scarcely held by any other 
country in the world. With regard to the 
question of an Imperial guarantee, I take 
an opposite view from the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) on that particular point, though I 
agree with what he said as to certain ex- 
penses thrown on the Indian Government. 
Last year I referred to the enormous 
expense of the Affghan war — about 
£15,000,000—the whole of which ought 
to have been thrown on the taxation of the 
people of England, because it was a war 
commanded by the English Cabinet, for 
objects supposed to be English, but which, 
in my opinion, were of no advantage either 
to England or India. It was most unjust 
that this enormous burden should have 
been thrown upon the finances of the 
Indian Government. But I do not oppose 
an Imperial guarantee because I particu- 
larly sympathize with the English tax- 
payers in this matter. I think the Eng- 
lish taxpayers have generally neglected all 
the affairs of India, and might be left to 
pay for it. But there was no justice in 
imposing on the unfortunate millions of 
India the burden of a policy with which 
they had nothing to do, and which could 
not bring any one of them a single handful 
of rice more — it did bring them rather 
less than more—than he would have eaten 
without it. But I object to an Imperial 
guarantee on this ground,—if we let the 
Service of India, after exhausting the re- 
sources of India, put its hands into the 
pockets of the English people, the people 
of England having no control over the 
Indian expenditure, it is impossible to say 
to what lengths of unimagined extrava- 
gance it would go; and in endeavouring 
to save India may we not go far towards 
ruining England? But look at this ques- 
tion of Indian finance from another point 
of view. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for India have both referred to the 
enormous amount of the whole taxation of 
India taken by the military service. I 
believe it has been shown that at this mo- 
ment almost, if not altogether, the whole 
of the net revenue of India is being ab- 
sorbed by the military service of that em- 
pire ; that not a farthing is left out of the 
whole net revenue of India to pay the ex- 
penses of the civil government or the public 
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creditor. If we leave out the opium duty, 
perhaps we shall see how far the military 
service bears on the taxation of India; we 
shall see that more than its net amount is 
absorbed by the military service. That isa 
state of things that has never existed in 
any other country or among any other pco- 
ple, for any considerable period, without 
bringing that country to anarchy and ruin. 
We have been told by the Governor Ge- 
neral that the great bulk of the revenue of 
India is not elastic; that with regard to the 
land-tax there had been for a long period 
no increase in it; that, on the contrary, 
that large source of income had decreased. 
He tells us, further, that the army cannot, 
at present, be largely reduced with safety. 
If so, what is the end to which we must 
come? Hither the Government of India 
must come to an end, or England itself 
must become tributary to India. Seeing 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
within the last fortnight asked £70,000,000 
of the English taxpayer for the expenses of 
the English Government, to ask nine or ten 
millions more for the government of India 
would certainly cause great dissatisfaction 
in this country. The picture is, to my 
mind, an alarming one, notwithstanding 
the cheerful view taken of it by the Seere- 
tary for India ; and it has filled many be- 
sides myself with dismay. Now, looking 
round for modes of escape from this posi- 
tion, I believe they exist, if we had the cour- 
age toadopt them. An hon. Friend has ask- 
ed me, ‘‘ Is there nobody to tell the House 
of Commons the truth on this matter ?”’ 
I might ask why he has not done it himself. 
I suppose he is afraid of being thought 
rash ; but his advice is, that the Govern- 
ment should re-establish the independence 
of the Punjab, recall the Ameers of Scinde, 
restore the Government of the King of Oude, 
giving to it the dependency of Nagpore. 
I confess, whether it be rash or not, that 
I think it would be wise to restore the 
Government of the Panjab and to give 
independence to that province which is 
called Scinde, because—I will not say be- 
cause—but it is one reason, as from that 
part of the country no revenue is received 
in excess of the expense which its reten- 
tion causes to this country, why we should 
endeavour to bring our dominions in India, 
within a reasonable and manageable com- 
pass. No policy can be more lunatic than 
the policy of annexation we have pursued 
of late years in India, and the calamity we 
are now meeting is the natural and inevita- 
ble consequence of the folly we have com- 
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mitted. It is not easy for great generals 
and statesmen who have been made earls 
and marquesses and had bronze statues put 
up in their honour in our public squares—it 
is not easy for the statesmen who have done 
all this to turn round and reverse it all; 
they have not the moral courage to do it ; 
it might be an act of peril; it might ap- 
pear a descent from the summit of empire 
and be wrongly construed throughout the 
world. But as a question of finance and 
good government we should, a few years 
hence, admit that it was a sound poliey. 
But I will not pursue this subject, for I 
may fairly take it for granted that the 
House of Commons and the Government 
of England are not likely to take such a 
course till we are reduced to some extre- 
mity even greater than that which now 
meets us. But there is another course 
that may fairly be recommended. It is to 
take India as it is, the empire with all 
your annexations as it stands, and see if it 
is not possible to do something better with 
them than you have done before, and give 
it achance in future years of redeeming 
not only the character of the Government 
but its financial and legislative position. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) says there 
cannot be any great diminution in the ex- 
penditure for the civil service of India ; 
but I do not in the least agree with the 
Secretary for India when he says that the 
gentlemen of the civil service in that coun- 
try are not overpaid. Every one knows 
that they are overpaid ; except some very 
large incomed bishops of whom we have 
heard, no men are so grossly overpaid as 
the officials of the civil service in India. 
The proof of this may be {und every- 
where. Look at the Island of Ceylon; 
there the duties are as arduous and the 
climate as unfavourable as in India; yet 
the Government does not pay its officials 
there more than one half or two thirds of 
the salaries they are paid in India. There 
are in India itself many hundreds of Euro- 
peans, the officers of the Indian army, all 
the Indian clergy, and missionaries ; there 
are also English merchants, carrying on 
their business at rates of profit not much 
exceeding the profits made in this country. 
But the civil service of the Indian Govern- 
ment, like everything privileged and ex- 
clusive, is a pampered body ; and, notwith- 
standing it has produced some few able 
men who have worthily done their duty, I 
do not think the civil service of India de- 
serves the loud praise we have so fre- 
quently heard awarded to it by speakers in 
2D2 
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this House. Now if you could reduce the 
expense of the civil service by any consi- 
derable amount, the best thing you could 
do with the money would be to increase 
the establishment by sending a greater num- 
ber of competent persons as magistrates, 
collectors and officials into the distant pro- 
vinees, and thereby double the facilities for 
good government in those districts. If 
you could reduce the income of the civil 
service one half, you could for the same 
money have a more efficient service through- 
out India than at present. You might not 
save money, but you would get a more 
complete service for it. But for the mili- 
tary question the House of Commons will 
certainly have to take it in hand; Secre- 
taries for India are afraid to grapple with 
it. I am not astonished that they feel 
some hesitation in doing so, for from every 
one connected with the military service 
they would hear the strongest objections 
to reducing the number of the troops. 
But let me ask the Committee to consider 
what it has just heard. Before the Revolt 
the European troops in India numbered 
45,000 and the Native troops 250,000; 
now the 45,000 European troops are 
110,000, and the 250,000 Native soldiers 
are raised to 300,000. What was it that 


we heard during the Indian mutiny ; what 
was the cause of all the letters that ap- 


peared in the newspapers? Why every 
man said that the great evil was having 
a Native army far larger than was required. 
That has been the source of peril, and that 
was the real cause of the mutiny. Now we 
have even a larger portion of this most 
perilous element than we had before. The 
authorities in India do not appear to have 
learnt anything from the mutiny, or they 
have learnt that all that was said in this 
House and in this country was untrue be- 
cause they have 50,000 more Native 
troops than they had before the mutiny. 
Therefore, the mode of argument appears 
to be this:—A Native army was the cause 
of the mutiny, the cause of al! our perils, 
and that now it is necessary to have more 
of it ; and, as that is the perilous element, 
of course, 45,000 troops are not sufficient 
to keep them in check; therefore, you have 
at present 110,009; and certain officers who 
were examined, and the Commissioners who 
reported recommend that you shall always 


have at least 80,000 Europeans there. If we | 


are only to have one body of troops to watch 


another, it seems to me there can be no} 
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Why is it that you require all this army ? 
Let me ask the Committee to look at the 
matter as sensible men of business. The re- 
volt, which has been such a terrible affair, has 
been suppressed. It was suppressed mainly 
by the 45,000 men in India, and not by tne 
110,000 you have succeeded in having there 
at a later period. More than that, there is 
not at the present moment any alarming 
amount of dissatisfaction in India, or at 
least the dissatisfied are dispirited, and 
have lost all hope of resisting the power of 
England, and must for a long period, I 
think, remain wholly dispirited. At the same 
time, you have disarmed the people over a 
vast province. There are millions of peo- 
ple in India, a great number of whom were 
previously in possession of arms, who do 
not now possess a single arm. I have seen in 
the last accounts, only a day or two since, 
a statement that not less than 1,400 forts 
in the kingdom of Oude alone have been 
destroyed, and we know that many more 
have been destroyed in other parts. There 
is at this moment no power for combined 
organized armed resistance against you, 
except that which is in the Native army, 
which the Indian Government has been 
building up of late to a greater extent 
than ever. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
spoke of one point—the great importance 
of which I admit—the want of confidence 
and sympathy that must have arisen be- 
tween the two races in consequence of the 
transactions of the last two years. The 
shock of revolt must have created great 
suspicion and hatred and fear, and there 
is nothing out of which panic grows so 
easily as out of those conditions. I believe 
that is the case in India, and perhaps there 
are indications of something of the kind 
at home. There is a panic, therefore, and 
neither the Governor General nor the civil 
service nor military officers can make up 
their minds that they are safe, recollecting 
the transactions of the past two years, in 
having a less military foree than we now 
have in India. But if you ask those 
gentlemen they will never say they have 
enough. There are admirals here, as we 
know, who are perfectly wild about ships, 
with whom arithmetic on such a question 
goes for nothing. They would show you 
in the clearest possible manner that you 
had not ships enough. So also, although 
I am glad to find not to the same extent, as 
to troops. Some one said the other night, 
in answer to an hon. Gentleman, about an 
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hope of any diminution of our military force, | increased force of a particular kind, ‘* There 


nor any real reduction in our expenditure. 
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say naval officers and military officers are; money is to he got for the next quarter to 
not the men to whom the Chancellor of | pay this army. He can’t turn his attention 
the Exchequer should depute the great and | in any way to reforms, and I am convinced 
solemn duty of determining what amount |that this House must insist upon the Go- 
shall be expended for military purposes. | vernment reducing the large amount of 
There is nota country in the world that | its army, whatever be the risk. A large 
would not have been bankrupt long since, | army will render it impossible for you to 
and plunged into irretrievable ruin, if the | hold the country, for you will have a con- 
military authorities had been allowed to | stantly increasing debt, and anarchy must 
determine the amount of military force to | inevitably overwhelm you in the end. A 
be kept up, and the amount of revenue smal! army, a moderate conciliatory, and 
to be devoted to that purpose. I have! just Government, with the finances in 
another objection to this great army, and a prosperous condition, and I know not 
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I now come to the question of policy, 
which, I am sorry to say, for India, has 
not been touched upon. I do not think this 
is a question to be merely settled by a very 
clever manner of giving the figures of the 
case. Those figures depend upon the course 
you intend to pursue, upon the policy which 
the Government intends to adopt, in that 
country. With this great army two things 
are certain—we can have no reform of the 
Government of India in India of any kind, 
nor an improved conduct on the part of the 


English in India towards the Natives in| 


India. With a power like this—110,000 


English troops, with an English regiment | 
within an hour’s reach of each civil servant, 
you will find the supremacy of the conquer- 


ing race will be displayed in the most 
offensive manner. Everybody connected 


with India—the hon. Member for Devon- | 


port (Sir Erskine Perry), the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes)—all who are 
connected with India, know well that when 
the English were supposed to be feeble in 


India, when they had not a great army in| 


the field or a great revenue to support it, 
every Englishman treated the Natives by 
whom he was surrounded rather with the 
feeling that he was an intruder in the 
country, and that it was not only proper 


but absolutely necessary to treat in a con- | 


ciliatory and just manner the great body 
of the Natives of India; but precisely as our 


power increased the conduct of our country- ' 


men changed, and I find in the excellent 
book of F. Shore that thirty years ago, he 
describes this as the very source of the 
growing ill-feeling between the races in 
India. It has grown from that time to 
this until we have an irritation and animo- 
sity which in our time, it may be, we shall 
see very little removed, or perhaps never 
wholly allayed. A Government, then, with 
this vast army, must always be in a diffi- 
culty. Lord Canning, nor lord anybody 
else, can turn his attention to anything but 
this wearing, exasperating question of how 


| but for generations and centuries this coun- 
try may possess a share, and a large share, 
_in the government of those vast territories 
|which it has conquered. As to measures 
‘of reduction, I admit that it is of little 
use attempting them unless accompanied 
by Amendment, and I have this charge to 
bring against the Indian Government. I 
did hope when the noble Lord spoke to- 
night that he would have told us something 
which I am sure he must have known— 
that there is no such thing as a real Go- 
vernment in India at all—that there is no 
responsibility either to a public opinion 
there, or to a public opinion at home, so 
| that we can expect a better policy or hap- 
pier results. Let hon. Gentlemen imagine 
a Government like that in India, over 
which the payers of the taxes have not the 
slightest control; for the great body of the 
people in India have, as we all know, no 
control in any way over the Government. 
There is no independent English opinion 
either that has any control over the Go- 
vernment, and the only opinions are that 
of the Government itself, or those of the 
military and civil services, and chiefly of 
the latter. They are not the payers of 
taxes; they are the spenders and the en- 
joyers of the taxes, and therefore the Go- 
vernment in India is in the most unfortu- 
nate position possible for the fulfilment of 
the great duties that must devolve upon 
every wise and just Government. The 
civil service, being privileged, is arrogant, 
and I had almost said tyrannous, as any 
one may see who reads the Indian papers, 
which mainly represent the opinion of that 
service and the military service, which, as 
everywhere else where it is not checked 
by the resolution of the taxpayers and 
civilians, is clamorous and insatiable for 
greater expenditure. The Governor Ge- 
neral himself, and I do not make any 
attack upon Lord Canning, although I 
could conceive a Governor General more 
suited to his great and difficult position, he 
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is a creature of these very services. I now 
ask the noble Lord to remember a case 
which happened during the time he held 
office, and if the Committee will allow me, 
for the sake of illustration, to refer to it, 
I don’t think it will be any waste of time. 
Hon. Gentlemen will recollect that during 
the last year, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith), who has 
paid great and untiring attention to Indian 
subjects, put a question to the noble Lord 
relating to the annexation of a small terri- 
tory called Dhar. What has been the 
course of events in reiation to that case ? 
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territory, sent home and printed with the 
other papers, so that hon. Members of this 
House might have read it? The letter of 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) was dated 
the 22nd of June, 1858, and to this hour 
it has never been answered. The noble 
Lord’s despatch disallowed the annexation; 
it condemned it, and asked for information. 
From the date of that despatch to this pre- 
sent Ist of August, 1859, there has not 
come any official information from the Go- 
vernor General of what he has done, or any 
‘answer to the noble Lord’s despatch, al- 
though sixteen months have elapsed. I 





The news of the annexation reached this | say it is not fitting that the Secretary of 
country on the 20th of March last year. | State for India should be treated with 
Upon the 23rd the question was put in | utter disregard, if not with something like 
thie House, when the hon. Member for In- | contempt, by any great satrap who hap- 
verness(Mr. Baillie), then Under Secretary, | pens to be sent out to govern any of the 
replied, that the Government had just been | provinces of this country. Why, this very 
informed of it by the Governor General, | case shows, that in the midst of the terri- 
and that he was solely responsible for the | ble hurricane of that mutiny, the thirst of 
act, the Government here having had | annexation was unslaked. At the very 
no previous communication. Upon the | moment, or just before, that the Queen 
llth of June the noble Lord (Lord Stan- issued Her gracious Proclamation here, the 
ley) announced to the House, in answer | Government in India annexed the territory 


to a question, that he had disallowed the 
annexation of Dhar. The despatch disal- 


lowing it has since been laid upon the 
It is dated June 22, and it asks 


table. 
for information from the Governor Gene- 


|of this Rajah, a boy of 13 years of age, 
|manifesting at the same time an utter dis- 
' regard of the Government at home and the 
‘just sentiments, if they could have been 
ascertained, of the whole body of the 


ral.. In India they assumed this unfortu-| people of this country. And this must 
nate Rajah to be guilty of misdemeanor, | be so, as long as you have a Govern- 
because his troops had revolted, and the! ment like that of Calcutta. Proerasti- 
noble Lord in his despatch said, as I think, ' nation is its very nature. The noble Lord 
very sensibly, ‘‘ If we can’t keep our own | opposite (Lord Stanley) did an excellent 
troops, what argument is it for overturning | thing. Ile did honour to himself by ap- 
the independence of the territory of Dhar, | pointing a man of a new sort as Governor 
secing that the Rajah himself has been! of Madras. “I have not an extensive ac- 
faithful towards us, but his troops have re- | quaintance with Sir C. Trevelyan, but I 
belled ?’’ The noble Lord asked for fur-| believe him to be a very intelligent man 
ther information. In the preceding April} and very earnest for the good of India, 
the Ranee, the mother or step-mother of | and anxious to do the best he can for that 
the Rajah, a mere boy of 13, sent two me-| country. But he finds that at Madras he 
morials to the Governor General, one by | is like a man who is manacled, as all the 
post, and the other through the local Bri- | Governors are. He is able to do almost 
tish officer, remonstrating against the an-| nothing. But he has a spirit above being 
nexation, and proving, as far as she could, | the passive instrument for doing nothing 
that the Rajah had not been guilty of any | in the hands of the Governor General, and 





wrong against us. This memorial was not 
acknowledged until August, when the Se- 
eretary for the Government of India de- 
sired the Rance to forward the memorial 
through the Governor General’s agent in 
Central India. In April these papers were 
laid upon the table of the House with one 
exception. The Rance’s memorial was not 
included in those papers. Now, when those 
papers were laid before the House, why was 
not that memorial, relating to the annexed 


Mr. Bright 


‘he has been disposed to make several 
changes which have looked excessively 
heterodox to those who are connected with 
the old Government of India, and which 
have shocked the nerves of the fifteen old 
gentlemen who meet in Leadenhall Street, 
and their brethren in India. I find that 
among the changes endeavoured to be 
effected by Sir C. Trevelyan, the following 
are enumerated :—He has endeavoured to 
conciliate the Natives by abolishing cer- 
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tain ceremonial distinctions which were sup- 
posed to degrade them when visiting Go- 
vernment House ; he has shown personal 
courtesy to them which appears to be too 
much neglected in India; he has conspicu- 
ously rewarded those who have rendered ser- 
vices to the State ; he has made one of the 
Natives lis aide-de-camp ; he has endea- 
voured to improve the land tenure, to effect 
a settlement of the Enam, and to abolish 
the impress of cattle and carts. He has 
also abolished three-fourths, or, perhaps, 
more, of the paper work of the public 
servants. He also begun the great task of 
judicial reform, than which none is more 
urgently pressing. But what is said of 
Sir C. Trevelyan for instituting these re- 
forms? He has raised a hornets’ nest 
about him. Those who surround the Go- 
vernor General at Calcutta say, ‘* We 
might as well have the Governors of the 
Presidencies independent, if they are to do 
as they like without consulting the Go- 
vernor General as has been done in past 
times.” The Friend of India is a journal 
not particularly scrupulous in supporting the 
Calentta Government, and which has a hor- 
ror of any Government of India except by 
the Governor General and the few indivi- 
duals who surround him. A writer in the 


Friend of India says :— 


“Sir C. Trevelyan relies doubtless on Lord 
Stanley, and we do not dream of denying that the 
Secretary of State has provocation enough to ex- 
cuse the unusual course he seems obliged to pur- 


suc. To send a reform to Calcutta is, at present, 
simply to Jay it aside. It will probably not even 
be answered for two years, certainly not carried 
in five. Even when sanctioned, it will have to 
pass through a crucible through which no plan 
can escape entire. That weary waiting for Cal- 
eutta, of which all men, from Lord Stanley to the 
people of Singapore, now bitterly complain, may 
well tempt the Secretary to carry on his plans by 
the first mode offered to his hand.” 

Here are only a dozen lines from a long 
article, and there are other articles in the 
same paper to the same purport. I think, 
then, that I am justified in condemning any 
Secretary for India who contents himself 
with giving us the figures necessary to show 
the state of the finances, which any clerk in 
the office could have done, and abstains 
from going into the questions of the Govern- 
ment of India and that policy upon which 
alone you can base any solid hope of an 
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mence the first volume of Mr. Mill’s His- 
tory of India, and he reads through t's 
laborious work without nearly so much 
effect in making him a good Governor Ge- 
neral as a man might ignorantly suppose. 
He goes to India, a country of twenty-one 
nations, speaking twenty-one languages. 
He knows none of those nations, and he 
has not a glimmer of the grammar and 
pronunciation of those languages. He is 
surrounded by half-a-dozen or a dozen 
gentlemen who have been from fifteen to 
forty years in that country, and who have 
scrambled from the moderate but sure allow- 
ance with which they began in the ser- 
vice to the positions they now occupy. He 
knows nothing of the country or the people, 
and they are really unknown to the Go- 
vernment of India. To this hour the pre- 
sent Governor General has not travelled 
through any considerable portion of the 
territory of India. If he did, he would 
have to pay an increased assurance upon 
his life for travelling through a country in 
which there are very few roads and no 
bridges at all. Observe the position, then, 
in which the Governor General is placed. 
He is surrounded by an official circle, he 
breathes an official air, and everything is 
dim or dark beyond it. You lay duties 
upon him utterly beyond the mental or 
bodily strength of any man who ever ex- 
isted adequately to perform. Turning 
from the Governor General to the Civil 
Service, see how short the period in which 
your servants in that country remain in 
any particular office. You are constantly 
criticising the bad customs of the United 
States, where every postmaster and many 
other officers lose their situations, and 
others are appointed whenever a new Presi- 
dent is elected. You never make blunders 
like the United States, and you will there- 
fore be surprised at a statement given in evi- 
dence by Mr. Underhill, the Seeretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. He says that 
in certain districts in Bengal there are three 
or four Englishmen to 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, and that the magistrates are pepetually 
moving about. I have here the names of seve- 
ral gentlemen cited. Mr. Henry Lushington 
went to India in 1821, and remained till 
1842. During these twenty-one years he 
filled twenty-one different offices ; he went 
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improvement in the condition of that coun-| to Lurope twice, being absent from India 


try. There is another point 1 would men- | 


tion. 
out knowing little or nothing of India. 1 


know exactly what he does when he is ap- | 
_vernor of Bengal. That was so good a 


pointed. He shuts himself up to com- 


not less than four and a quarter years. 


The Governor General of India goes | Upon an average, therefore, he held his 
| twenty-one offices not more than nine 


months each. Mr. J. P. Grant was Go- 
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place that he remained stationary in it. 
But he went to India in 1828, and re- 
mained there until 1841. In those thirteen 
years he held twenty-four different situa- 
tions, being an average of less than six 
months for each. Mr. Charles Grant is a 
name which for three or four generations 
has been swarming in India. He was in 
India from 1829 to 1842, and in those 
thirteen years he filled seventeen offices, 
being an average of only eight months for 
each office. Mr. Halliday, Governor of 
Bengal, went to India in 1825, and re- 
mained until 1843. In those eighteen 
years he held twenty-one offices, and he did 
not become stationary until he was accre- 
dited to the lucrative and great office of 
Governor of Bengal. I think these facts 
show that there is something in the ar- 
rangements of the Indian Government which 
makes it no Government at all, except for 
the purpose of raising money and spending 
the taxes. It is no Government for watch- 
ing over the people and conferring upon 
them those blessings which we try to silence 
our consciences by believing the British 
Government is established in India to pro- 
mote. What can a Governor General do 
with such a Council, and with servants who 
are ever changing in all the departments ? 


I am not stating my own opinion, but what 


is proved by the blue-books. Mr. Halliday 
stated that the police of Bengal were more 
feared than thieves and dacoits. But how 
is this Government, so occupied and so em- 
barrassed, to be expected to put the police 
on a satisfactory footing? With regard to 
justice, I might appeal to any gentleman 
who has been in India whether, for the 
most part, the Judges in the Company’s 
Courts are not without training, and if 
they are without training they will probably 
be without law. The delay is something of 
which we can have no conception, even 
with our experience of the Court of Chan- 
cery in this country, and perjury and wrong 
are universal wherever the courts of the 
Company’s service have been established in 
India. Of their taxation we hear enough 
to-night. It is clumsy and unscientific. 
In their finance there is such confusion 
that the Government proposes to send out 
somebody, not to raise revenue, not to 
spend it, but somebody who will be able to 
tell you how it is, for that is what you 
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want to know. They have no system of | 
bookkeeping whatever. The Secretary of | 
State to-night gives us a statement of re- | 
venue and of expenditure up to the 30th | 
of April, 1858, sixteen months back, and | 
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even for the year preceding he can only 
furnish what he calls an ‘ estimate.” 
Would any other Legislative Assembly in 
the whole world, except this, tolerate such 
a state of things? 1 did try myself several 
years ago to get a statement of the ac- 
counts up to a later period; but I found 
it was of no use. They ought to be 
brought up to a later period ; the thing is 
quite within the range of possibility ; it is 
simply not done because there is no proper 
system of bookkeeping, and no one respon- 
sible for not doing it. You have no Go- 
vernment in India ; you have no financial 
statement ; you have no system of book- 
keeping ; no responsibility, and everything 
goes to confusion and ruin because there is 
such a Government, or no Government, 
and the English House of Commons has 
not taken the pains to place things on a 
better footing. The Secretary of State 
to-night points to the increase in the Eng- 
lish trade. In that trade I am myself in- 
terested, and I am most delighted to see 
that increase ; but it should be borne in 
mind that just now it is not a natural in- 
crease, and therefore not likely to be per- 
manent. If you are spending so many 
millions in railroads and in carrying on 
war—that is, £22,000,000 for your arma- 
ments in India, instead of £12,000,000— 
is not that likely to make a great difference 
in your power to import more largely from 
this country? Do not we know that when 
the Government of the day was pouring 
English treasure into the Crimea the trade 
with the Levant was most materially in- 
creased? And, therefore, I say it will be 
a delusion for the right hon. Gentleman to 
expect that the extraordinary increase 
which has taken place within the last 
three years will go on in future in the same 
proportion, Now, the point which I wish 
to bring before the Committee and the 
Government is this, because it is on this 
that I rely mainly—I think I may say 
almost entirely—for any improvement in 
the future of India. It would be imperti- 
nent to take up the time of the Committee 
by merely cavilling at what other people 
said, and pointing out their errors and 
blunders if I had no hope of being able to 
suggest any improvement in the existing 
state of things. I believe a great improve- 
ment may be made, and by a gradual pro- 
gress that will dislocate nothing. I dare 
say it may disappoint some individuals, but 
where it will disappoint one man in India 
it will please a thousand. What you want 
is to de-centralize your Government. I 
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hold it to be manifestly impossible to go- 
vern 200,000,000 of persons, composing 
twenty-one different nations, speaking as 
many different languages, by a man who 
knows nothing of India, assisted by half-a- 
dozen councillors belonging to a privileged 
order, many of whom have had very little 
experience in India, except within narrow 
limits, and whose experience never involv- 
ed the consideration and settlement of 
great questions of statesmanship. If you 
could have an independent Government in 
India for every 20,000,000 of its people, I 
do not hesitate to say, though we are so 
many thousand miles away, that there are 
Englishmen who, settling down among 
those 20,000,000 of people, would be able 
to conduct the Government of that parti- 
cular province on conditions wholly ditferent 
and immeasurably better than anything in 
the way of administration which we have 
ever seen in India. If I were Secretary 
of State for India, and not being so I 
would recommend the right hon. Gentle- 
man to do that which I could do myself, or 
I would not hold his office for one month ; 
because, as to holding office and coming 
before the House Session after Session 
with a gloomy statement, and with no kind 
of case to show that you are doing any- 
thing for India, or that you are justified in 
holding possession of it at all, is nothing 
but to receive a salary and to hold a dig- 
nity without any adequate notion of the 
high responsibility attaching to them. I| 
am not blaming the right hon. Gentleman 
in particular ; he is only doing what all his 
predecessors before him have done. There 
has been no real improvement since I have 


sat in Parliament in the government of In- | 


dia, and I believe the Bill of last year is 
not one whit better for purposes of admi- 
nistration than any that has gone before. 
But he would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it would not be a good 


thing to bring in a Bill to extend and de-— 
fine the powers of the Governors of the. 
various Presidencies in India? I do not 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to turn out. 


the fifteen gentlemen who assist him in 
Leadenhall Street to vegetate on their 
pensions, but I ask him to go to India and 
take the Presidency of Madras for instance. 
Let arrangements be made by which that 
Presidency shall be in a position to corre- 
spond directly with him in this country, 
and let every one connected with that Go- 
vernment of Madras feel that, with regard 
to the interests and the people of that Pre- 
sidency, they will be responsible for pro- 
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tection. At present there is no sort of tie 
between the governors and the governed. 
Why is it that we should not do for Madras 
what has been done for the Island of Cey- 
lon? I am not about to set up the Council 
of Ceylon as a model institution ; it is far 
from that, but I will tell you what it is, and 
you will see that it would not be a difficult 
thing to make the change I propose. The 
other day I asked a gentleman holding an 
office in the Government, and who had 
lived some years in Ceylon, what was the 
state of the Council? He said it was com- 
posed of sixteen members, of whom six 
were non-official and independent, aud the 
Governor had always a majority. He added 
that at the present moment in that Council 
there was one gentleman a pure Cingalese by 
birth and blood, another a Brahmin, another 
a half-caste, whose father was a Dutchman 
and whose mother was a Native, and three 
others who were either English merchants 
or planters. The Council has not much 
prestige, and therefore it is not easy to in- 
duce merchants in the interior to be mem- 
bers and to undertake its moderate duties ; 
but the result is that this Cingalese, this 
Brahmin, this half-caste, and these three 
Englishmen, although they cannot out-vote 
Sir H. Ward, the Governor, are able to dis- 
cuss questions of pub!» interest in the eye 
and the ear of the pu» ic, and to tell what 
the independent population want, and so to 
form a representation of public opinion in 
the Council, which I will undertake to say, 
although so inefficient, is yet of high im- 
portance in the satisfactory government of 
that island. Why is it that we can have 
nothing like this in the Councils of Madras 
or Bombay ? It would be easy to do, and I 
believe that an Act of Parliament which 
would do it would lay the foundation of the 
greatest reform that has yet taken place in 
India. At present all the governors are 
in fetters ; and I see that blame has been 
imputed to Sir Charles Trevelyan for en- 
deavouring to break through those fetters. 
No doubt an attempt will be made to get 
him recalled, but I hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman, while he moderates the 
ardour of the Governor so far as to prevent 
a rebellion among the civilians, will support 
ihim honestly and faithfully in all those 
\changes which the right hon. Gentleman 
knows as well as I do are essential to the 
|improvement of the government of that 
country. There is yet another question, 
| and that is, what is to be done with regard 





| to the people of India on the subject of 


education, and especially with reference to 
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the matter of religious instruction? I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman to be cautious 
how he takes the advice of any gentlemen 
in this country who ask him to make 
changes in the established order of things 
there by appearing in the slightest degree 
to set yourselves to overthrow the caste 
and religion of the Natives of India. I 
have here an extract from a letter written 
by a gentleman who was present at one of 
the ceremonies of reading the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation in November last. He says :— 

“ Not less than 7,000 Natives of all ranks and 
conditions and religions flocked to the esplanade 
at Tellicherry, where there was no show but the 
parading of a company of Sepoys, who fired a feu 
de joie very badly, to hear the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion read. All who heard, all who heard not, 
manifested the deepest interest in it. he pledged 
inviolability of their religion and their lands 
spread like wildfire through the crowd, and was 
soon in every man’s mouth. Their satisfaction 
was unbounded. . .. I mentioned that I went to 
Tellicherry to hear the Queen’s Proclamation read. 
We have since had it read here (Anjarakandy). 
You will see an account of what took place on the 
occasion in the accompanying copy of an official 
report I addressed to the assistant-magistrate. 
What I have described understates the feeling ma- 
nifested by the people. They were all eyes and 
ears, listening breathlessly to what was being read. 
You will observe that convening them for any pub- 
lic purpose whatever, except here, was a thing un- 
known, and would have been a thing scouted under 


the Company’s government. Here | always assem- 
ble them, communicate everything they ought to 


know and hear, and talk it over with them. But 
a Queen’s Proclamation is not an every-day affair, 
so they came in crowds, and I will venture to say 
that there is not another place in the Queen’s 
India where it was so clearly explained to them or 
so thoroughly understood, But the impartial tole- 
ration of their religion and caste was the be-all and 
end-all of their comments, praise, and individual 
satisfaction. One Mafitta said, ‘They had had 
scores of proclamations upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, but never one so wise and sensilie as this.’” 

The East India Company was a wonderful 
Company for writing despatches, and there 
is nothing so Christian as their doctrine, 
nothing so unchristian as their conduct. 
That Proclamation has in it the basis of 
all you should aim at in future in India—a 
regard to the sacredness of their property, 
and the sacredness of their religion, and 
an extension to them of as regular and full 
justice as you show to your own fallen 
countrymen who are living in this country. 
Depend upon it these Natives of India can 
comprehend this as well as we compre- 
hend it ; and, if you treat them as we are 
treated, and as they ought to be treated, 
you will not require 400,000 men to help 
you to govern a people who are notoriously 
among the most industrious and most 
peaceable to be found on the face of the 
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earth. There has lately been an act done 
by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to which 
I must allude. Why he did it I do not 
know. Iam sure the noble Lord did not 
mean by it to do an act of injustice— 
though very great injustice has been done. 
A question was put the other night about 
a Native of India who had come to this 
country to qualify himself for entering into 
competition for employment in the civil 
service of his country. I have seen that 
young gentleman, and conversed with him; 
and when I state his case, it will be seen 
whether he has been treated well or wisely, 
though the regulation under which he has 
suffered may have been made without any 
reference to him individually, He arrived 
in this country in June, 1856, and re- 
mained preparing himself for competition 
for two years and a-half till December, 
1858, when a new regulation came out, 
which made twenty-two instead of twenty- 
three years of age, the period for entering 
the civil service. He might have been 
ready for competition in July, 1860, but 
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jhe could not be ready in July, 1859. 


Under these circumstances he would be 
past the age of twenty-two before he could 
be able to present himself for examination. 
The consequence is, that he has been 
obliged to turn himself to another channel 
for employment. His father is an assistant- 
builder in the Government dockyard of 
Bombay, and has been in England, There 
was great interest excited among the Na- 
tives when the young man left India to 
come to England, and there is great dis- 
appointment among his friends at the re- 
sult. He has been laughed at for trust- 
ing the Government, and it is said that 
while the Government go on changing 
their regulations in this way no faith can 
be put in them. Now this is the first ease 
of this kind that has happened. This 
young gentleman, or his father, has ex- 
pended £1,500 in bringing him here and 
in endeavouring to give him the best educa- 
tion, solely with a view to suit him for the 
civil service. If he had entered into that 
civil service a great thing would have been 
accomplished. The result would have been 
that the House and the Secretary for India 
would have seen that it was very unjust, 
while the son of any one here could at 
home pursue his stadics and enter into 
competition for the civil service, the sons 
of the Natives of India who wished to enter 
into the service of their own country must 
come thousands of miles at great expense, 
and live apart from their families for years 
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before they were able to accomplish their | but we never hear that India is much bet- 
object, and the result must have been that | ter or worse than before. Now, that is 
you would have established in some city in | not the way to do justice to a great em- 
India the same mode of examination that pire like India. If you had had a Native 
you have established here. You mnst have | government in India, the late disturbances 
sit paiig tive: Se: Dodie <0 otter catae-| Upped and 4 ove’ tenants then 
y ; 1em- | happened ; and I own I tremble when 
selves for the civil service of their country | reflect that every post may bring us, in the 
on S eee terms as could be done in | present temper of the European troops in 
England. I am sure the noble Lord never | India, some dire intelligence of acts which 
— the = ae of the regulation | they may have committed, thinking this a 
eae tai on ~ ye ere or “4 rindi Steen ee or 
; as been done, and | great claim of their own. eg the Com- 
what has occurred leads to the conclusion mittee to consider this matter, notwith- 
eth ea eroene: | bes ha in — —e “ the — _ sete po 
ma nas been at the bottom of this | not disposed to take a gloomy view of the 
change, or that some wonderful combina- | state of India. Look a spereenuadil 
tion of unfortunate cireumstances has keen | ties. India is ruled by Englishmen, but 
at a p Brae ne tesa a all | remember = in that unfortunate country 
so much at heart has been retarded. If; you have destroyed every form of govern- 
the noble Lord had struck out this regula- | ment but your own, oh have - the 
tion, or made a new one, by which this| thrones of the Natives to the ground. 
young man could have had a chance of | Princely families, once the rulers of India, 
going x60 ho or ta of = service, | sarge either houseless wanderers in the 
ie fact would have been worth a regiment | land they once called thei r ar 
of soldiers in India, In speaking a this | senaianats on the bounty ‘of de ctihngien 
— I _ ee = to offer to be Y whom Sed —— — heen over- 
attention of the House. I have propounded | thrown. Nobles and gentry for ages are 
the very same theories and remedies years | now merged in the common mass of the 
ago. They are not my remedies and theo-| people. All over those vast regions there 
ries. I am not the inventor of local go- | are countless millions helpless and defence- 
vernment for India, but the more I have | less, deprived of their natural leaders and 
considered the subject—the more I have | their ancient chiefs, looking with only some 
were it with Members of this House | small ray of hope to that omnipresent and 
an tee gee mem = torte India } irresistible Power by which they have been 
—the more I am convinced that you will | subjected. I appeal to you on behalf of 
not make a single step towards the im- ds one I we besought your mercy 
provemeut of India unless you change your | and your justice for many a year past; and 
whole system of government—unless you/if I speak to you earnestly now it is be- 
give to each Presidency a government with | cause the object for which I plead is dear 
more independent powers than are now | to my heart, Is it not possible to touch a 
possessed by them. What would be chord in the hearts of Englishmen, to raise 
rep if the mage A ‘ Europe was | them to a sense of the miseries inflicted on 
under one governor, who knew only the | that once happy country by the crimes and 
language of the Feejee Islands, aod bt the siandeee oF our sus tot If you 
his subordinates were like himself, only | have steeled your hearts against the Na- 
more intelligent than the inhabitants of| tives; if nothing can stir you to sympathy 
wy Islands are pe cer ins = with their miseries, at least have pity upon 
; governor over nearly ,000, of | your own countrymen. Rely upon it the 
human beings, in a climate where the| state of things which now exists in India 
ripe pane . the oe ey to ~ — a ee yng most — 
s here—where neither the mora ope that you will not show to the wor 
nor physical strength of the individual is} that, although your fathers conquered the 
oe ag he: we me + age you he country, you have not the ability to govern 
moa for the oice ; yon soem to Wak that| of the fatal gif of empire rather than the 
; m to think that | of the fatal gift of empire rather than the 
oo ae will wae “oe and ere ecm ag ne enone for 
ys smooth—and so the go-| the sins of the past. I speak in condem- 
vernment of India goes on; there are pro- natory main, Soba believe it is 
mises without number of beneficial changes, | deserved, and I hope that no future histo- 
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rian will have to say the arms of England 
in India were irresistible, and before their 
victorious progress that ancient empire fell, 
but she was finally avenged, because the 
power of her conqueror was broken by the 
intolerable burdens and evils she cast upon 
her, accompanied by a waste of human life 
and a waste of money, which England her- 
self was not able to bear. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman owed no apology to the Committee 
for addressing them on a subject to which 
he had paid much attention for so many 
years past, and on several points he agreed 
very much with what the hon. Gentleman 
had said. Ie did not think, however, that 
there was any foundation for the complaint 
that the Secretary of State for India had 
confined himself to a dry statement of 
figures, as it was but a short time ago 
since the noble Lord who preceded him in 
office had entered into a very able and com- 
prehensive statement with regard to all 
those questions of public policy which the 
hon. Member himself had brought before 
the House to-night, and the present 


question was essentially a financial one ; 
he would, however, touch upon a few of 
the points to which the hon. Gentleman 
He agreed with the hon. 


had adverted. 
Gentleman that the Governor General was 
overworked, and that it was impossible 
for him to give his attention to all the 
matters submitted to him. That would 
probably explain why there had been no 
answer to the despatch in reference to the 
annexation of Dhar. A further despatch 
had, however, been recently sent out to 
India. Thehon. Gentleman alluded to the 
frequent changes of office passed through 
before a civil servant attained high office 
in India. The recommendation in Mr. 
Rickett’s report that salaries should be 
personal and not attached to the office 
merely, would probably meet many of the 
objections on that point; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman must recollect that much the same 
thing happened in this country, as most of 
the persons who held posts of great poli- 
tical importance here had passed through 
a great variety of offices. With respect to 
the Government of India, one change at 
least of great importance had been an- 
nounced to-night—the union of the finance 
and revenue departments under a Member 
of Council appointed from this country to 
take charge of them both. That arrange- 
ment might be expected to confer great 
benefit on Indian administration. The hon. 
Gentleman was not quite accurate in say- 
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ing that we had merely an estimate of the 
revenue of 1857-8, since the accounts for 
that year had been laid on the table and 
printed. We had an estimate only for 
1858-9, for of course, it was too early yet 
to have received the accounts of that year 
with respect to Sir Charles Trevelyan. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
Home Government had not the slightest de- 
sire to fetter his laudable zeal. From his 
great abilities and his knowledge of India, 
he was qualified to deal with questions of 
the highest importance, and, so far from 
any obstacle being thrown in his way, any 
suggestions which he might have to make 
would receive the fullest consideration. 
Several suggestions of his were now under 
consideration, such as a proposal for short- 
ening correspondence —and certainly a 
change might be made in that particular 
with great advantage to both the Govern- 
ment at home and in India. With re- 
gard to the Enam Commission, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan had forwarded his opinion, but 
the opinion of the other Members of the 
Madras Government had not yet been re- 
ceived. The question was one which re- 
quired the most deliberate consideration 
before any decision could be arrived at with 
regard to it. One circumstance connected 
with a minute of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
had certainly excited considerable comment 
in India, but it was an exceptional cireum- 
stance. It appeared that a minute written 
by the Governor on an Act passed by the 
Legislative Council, had been published in 
one of the Madras newspapers before it 
was communicated to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Caleutta or the Home Government 
—a circumstance which had naturally at- 
tracted much attention. With regard to 
the question of decentralization, he could 
not go along with the hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that the minor Governments of 
India could be made independent of the 
Supreme Government. The chief powers 
of Government must rest in the hands of 
the Supreme Government ; the financial 
check must be there, and the military con- 
trol, but he admitted that a considerable 
saving of time would be made by relieving 
the minor Governments from the necessity 
of referring to the Supreme Government in 
regard to matters of detail. With regard 
to the Natives of India the hon. Gentle- 
man had justly drawn attention to the 
necessity of associating the Natives in 
the Government of India. He entirely 
agreed with him. The right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Charles Wood) was of the same 
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opinion, and there would be no disin- 
clination on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to do so when opportunity 
offered. In reference to the case of the 
Native gentleman who had come from Bom- 
bay to offer himself as a candidate at 
the next competitive examination for the 
Civil Service, but was prevented from doing 
so, that decision was come to by the noble 
Lord the late Secretary of State, and the 
cause of his exclusion was simply this. 
The limit of the age had formerly been 
23; two years ago it was changed to 22; in 
consequence of some remonstrance it was 
retained at 23 for this year only, and as 
far as his age was concerned, the young 
gentleman was perfectly able to go up this 
year, but he wished to postpone his exami- 
nation until next year when he would be 
above the age. To show that full justice 
had been done in this case he might men- 
tion that the noble Lord opposite, the late 
Indian Secretary, had referred the matter 
confidentially to Sir Edward Ryan, one of 
the Civil Service Commissioners, who was 
the person by whom this young man was ori- 
ginally recommended to come over to Eng- 
Jand, and his opinion was that except by 
altering the regulation as to the limit alto- 
gether, there was no way by which this 
He re- 


young gentleman could come up. 
gretted the case, but the decision could 


not be avoided. The real question, how- 
ever, before the Committee was the finan- 
cial question: and that of course depended 
mainly upon the amount of the military 
expenditure. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated he saw with regret, and almost with 
despair, that it now equalled the net reve- 
nue. This was hardly quite accurate, for 
in point of fact it was only two-thirds, and 
he (Mr. T. G. Baring) drew a more satis- 
factory conclusion from the fact: the mili- 
tary expenditure for the year 1859-60 was 
estimated at £21,000,000, the year before 
the mutiny it was only £12,000,000, show- 
ing a margin of £9,000,000 for a reduc- 
tion to what it was before the mutiny ; 
and when that was accomplished, as he 
hoped it soon would be, the revenue and 
expenditure would be equalized. The re- 
duction in the military expenditure could 
not but be gradual. During the mutiny 
a large number of Native levies had been 
raised which could not at once be re- 
duced, as it would not be advisable to let 
these levies who had served us well in the 
late struggle think they were hardly treat- 
ed. The Government of India were apply- 
ing themselves with great vigour to this 
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question of the reduction of the Native 
army. The noble Lord, the late Secretary, 
had given instructions to that effect. A 
despatch had been received this morning 
announcing certain reductions, and no exer- 
tions would be omitted by the Government 
either at home or in India to reduce as fast 
as possible the large millitary expenditure 
which was the main cause of the present 
financial difficulty. As to reductions in 
the salaries of the civil service, the hon. 
Gentleman had again drawn a compa- 
rison between the salaries of the civil ser- 
vants in Ceylon and those in India as an 
argument for reduction in India; but the 
climate in Ceylon was much better, and if 
the number of Europeans in proportion to 
the population was taken into account, the 
comparison would not be so unfavourable. 
Ie believed the salaries of working men in 
India were not too high. He believed, 
however, there were some which were not 
working appointments and which ought 
either to be reduced orabolished. As far 
back as 1855 the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles Wood), then President of the 
Board of Control, sent out instructions for 
a revision of the salaries of the civil service. 
The gigantic undertaking was entrusted to 
Mr. Ricketts. His report, occupying five 
folio volumes, has just been received, but 
had not yet been considered ; he recom- 
mended some reductions, but at the same 
time certain additions. With regard to 
the uncovenanted servants, Mr. Ricketts 
raised the question whether the number 
should not be increased, and also recom- 
mended the employment of additional Eu- 
ropeans, of whom there was now a great 
want, as was proved before the Committee 
upon Colonization upstairs. Mr. Ricketts 
recommended the division of some of the 
large collectorates, which were too much for 
the supervision of one man, and upon the 
whole we could not look for any large 
saving in the cost of European superin- 
tendence in India, With regard to the 
actual position of the finances, the right 
hon. Baronet had stated that for the 
year 1859-60 the deficiency would be 
£10,000,000, To meet this there was 
the loan of £7,000,000, raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn ; 
this £4,500,000 had been obtained, 
£2,000,000 were expected to be raised 
in India, making £6,500,000, which 
with £2,000,000 of the English loan not 
yet called in made £8,500,000; they 
now proposed to take power to borrow 


£5,000,000, making £13,500,000 as 
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against a deficiency of £10,000,000 ; but} court for the long written form before in 
there was a sum of £2,000,000 requir- | use, but nothing bad since been done to 


ed for railway expenditure, leaving it | 


£12,000,000 against £13,500,000—not 
too large a margin under the cireum- 
stances. The hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Crawford) had complained of the new 
export duties upon raw materials ; but, in 
fact, no additional duty had been placed 
on jute or hemp, and the duty had been 
entirely taken off raw silk and some other 
articles, which came in competition with 
the produce of foreign countries. With re- 
gard to the future financial prospects of 
India he trusted the Committee would 
believe. the Government were determined 
to make every reduction which was con- 
sistent with the efficiency of the military 
service and of all other departments. 
The charge for interest on the railway 
expenditure would soon be diminished, or 
disappear altogether. The revenue of 
India had always hitherto shown a great 
and steady increase from year to year, 
and there were sources of taxation yet un- 
touched. When they recollected all these 
facts, he thought the Committee would 
feel that the right hon. Baronet had not 
taken too sanguine a view when he ex- 
pressed the hope that if tranquillity were 


preserved, in two or three years the income 


and expenditure would be balanced. That 
this result should be realized, it was, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, essential that the people of India 
should be convinced that the country was 
to be governed for the promotion of their 
interests, and that the principles of Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Proclamation should 
be conscientiously carried out, perfect re- 
ligious equality being secured to all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR sgaid, he re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State had not dwelt more on 
the general question of the Government of 
India. He seemed to differ from the noble 
Lord his predecessor on some points ; 
amongst others, with regard to the expe- 
diency of the sale of the fee simple of the 
land, as proposed by Sir C. Trevelyan. 
In his (Mr. Seymour’s) opinion that was a 
most useful proposal, and if carried into 
effect at Madras with success, he trusted 
the Government of India would depart 
from its usual course, and not allow the 
change to be confined to the district for 
twenty years. Some years ago a great 
improvement was effected in Chittagong, 
by the substitution of oral pleadings in the 


Mr. T. G. Baring 





introduce the change elsewhere. There 
was one great fault in India, that if an in- 
telligent officer made an improvement, the 
apathy and clog of the central Government 
prevented ‘its being carried out. There 
was a plethora of business at Calcutta, 
which it was impossible to get through 
satisfactorily, and this led to the saying 
that when ‘‘ once a thing was referred 
to Calcutta it was shelved for ever.” 
The question was — Did the Government 
really wish to carry out reforms, and had 
they taken the practical means of doing 
so? One subject would afford an illustra- 
tion—the reduction of the salaries of the 
civil service ; the idea was right, but they 
did not begin the right way. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for India, when 
he was formerly in power, ordered -one of 
the ablest officers in India, Mr. Ricketts— 
who, he thought, had been unwisely taken 
from his duties at a time when civil ser- 
vants were greatly wanted —to go into 
every part of India, and to inquire into 
every office and every Presidency. This 
took him two years to do, and that gentle- 
man had since produced twenty-two re- 
ports ; but though it was now four years 
since this direction had been first issued, 
no measure whatever of a practical charac- 
ter had yet resulted from his labours, The 
original idea of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles Wood) was a good one. It 
was to prepare a classification of officers 
in this country and consider the reduction 
of their salaries, and then send the scheme 
out to the Government in India for them 
to make their remarks on it. As was 
usually the case, however, with Presidents 
of the Board of Control, and Secretaries 
of State for India, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was overriden by the gentlemen 
around him; and the question had re- 
mained in the same state to the present 
time. The army of Bengal was known to 
be in a dangerous state of insubordination 
for ten, or even twenty years before the 
mutiny broke out ; and here he must say, 
that the Marquess of Dalhousie was not to 
blame. The noble Marquess had paid great 
attention to the subject, and had prepared 
long before he left India a series of de- 
spatches in which he suggested the re- 
organization of every part of the Indian 
army. The first of those despatches was 
sent home. It was a very important one, 
for it suggested the conversion of the 
regular into irregular cavalry. The noble 
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Marquess said to the India House, ‘‘ You 
have nothing to do but to send me back 
your authorization as quickly as possible, 
and I will carry out the plan.” But what 
took place? That despatch remained un- 
answered for eighteen months; and then 
a refusal to sanction the scheme was re- 
turned to India. He (the hon. Member) be- 
lieved that if he had been permitted to make 
the attempt, the noble Marquess would have 
succeeded in carrying out those reforms 
which his experience so fitted him to in- 
augurate ; and he might thus have saved 
the country from the dreadful explosion 
that followed. He (Mr. Seymour) had 
great pleasure in bearing his testimony to 
the noble Marquess’s great administrative 
ability, though he was certainly no admirer 
of his policy of annexation. No doubt 
the hon. Member (Mr. Bright) was quite 
right in saying that the amount of our 
Indian army must depend upon the prin- 
ciples upon which we governed the country. 
The noble Lord (Lord Stanley), by his 
proclamations, by his sending out such a 
benefactor to India as Sir C. Trevelyan, 
and by his treatment of the people, had 
begun to draw them towards us; and he 
(Mr. Seymour) hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet would follow in the noble Lord’s 
steps. The people of India were capable 
of warm emotions, and the best way to at- 
tach them to our rule was to show them that 
we took an interest in them, by diminish- 
ing the interference of officials, and by 
listening to the reasonable complaints that 
from time to time they might send to this 
country. The Native Princes who came 
to this country to urge their claims had not 
hitherto had their cases properly considered 
or had justice done to them. Take the 
case of the Stipendiary of the Carnatic. 
The other day that gentleman, a Prince in 
his Native country, brought to him (Mr. 
Seymour) quite a touching letter which he 
had written to the right hon. Baronet, and 
in which he stated that though the Govern- 
ment had acknowledged the claims of his 
family, they could not obtain any practical 
redress. He (Mr. Seymour) was glad to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman say a few 
months ago that he was averse to the 
alienation of land, so long as an heir could 
be found by any Hindoo theory of relation- 
ship or adoption ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman, now that he held an official 
position, would only repeat, that observa- 
tion, he was sure it would be hailed in India 
with the deepest satisfaction. With regard 
to the question of revenue, he thought all 
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the propositions of increased taxation were 
open to great objection. First, as regarded 
the salt tax, that impost was already a great 
burden, which it would be most impolitie 
to increase, especially in Madras, where at 
least 50 per cent of the produce of the soil 
was consumed by the assessment, and the 
population were reduced to the greatest 
state of penury. If they expected people 
to accumulate property which could be 
taxed, they must reduce rather than add 
to their burdens; besides all which, the 
salt tax prevented the Natives from avail- 
ing themselves of that vast souree of wealth 
which presented itself in the great shoals 
of fish frequenting their coasts. Then, 
again, what could be a greater grievance 
than the stamp duties, the augmentation 
of which was proposed? No one in India 
at present could come be ore a court of 
justice without the stamp of permission ; 
and, in fact, the stamps were a great pub- 
lie nuisance, which yielded a very small 
revenue. As to the new licences, he really 
did not know what they could mean; for 
the tax on spirits already existed in the 
form of licenees. The succession tax, 
again, could scarcely bring much to the 
public coffers in a country where land was 
said to have no value. There were several 
taxes which would be far better than any 
of those mentioned by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Why not, for instance, devise some 
plan for making the moneyed classes con- 
tribute to the public Exchequer. In Rus- 
sia every merchant was obliged to belong 
to one of three guilds; and then a tax was 
laid on each of those institutions. Why 
not adopt a similar plan? If we must 
have an increased revenue, we should have 
recourse to forms of taxation which would 
not offend the Oriental mind. In Southern 
India there was the motufur, a collection 
of small taxes. No doubt some of those 
were bad ones, but there were some of 
them that were not. Again, why not adopt 
a tax which had existed in every country 
in the world, namely, a poll tax? At all 
events it was necessary to find something 
better than taxing the poorer classes of 
the Indian people. Another source of re- 
venue that would be perfectly legitimate 
was the sale of lands. There was no 
reason in the world why the Government 
of India should not, like that of the United 
States, derive a large annual sum from 
this source. There were enormous tracts 
of land lying desolate in India. The peo- 
ple of India were very anxious to redeem 
their land from assessment;and why should 
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not that be permitted? A revenue of 
£1,000,000 or £2,000,000 might be ob- 
tained from that legitimate source. He 
was glad to hear the noble Lord speak as 
he had done of the exclusiveness existing 
in the civil service and of the intention he 
had formed of introducing a more liberal 
system. Civil services existed in every 
despotic country, but in no country was a 
man who wished to enter the civil service 
required to enter at the bottom of the ser- 
vice as the only means of reaching the top. 
It would be a great improvement to let 
persons enter at the third or fourth rank 
with the permission of the Government. 
In the case of Mr. Venables, the Govern- 
ment had been absolutely unable to reward 
him as they wished, simply because he was 
not a covenanted servant. Last Session 
he (Mr. Danby Seymour) asked the House 
to consent to the repeal of the Act of Geo. 
IIL. with the view of enabling the Secre- 
tary of State to permit the civil service to 
be entered in the way he had referred to. 
Years ago the Marquess of Dalhousie and 
other high authorities in India reeommend- 
ed that alteration. If it were adopted it 


would allay the bad feeling which existed 
between independent Europeans in India 
and the official community. Of late that 
feeling had been much diminished by the 


trying circumstances under which the two 
classes had been brought together, but 
with the return of peace it would re- 
vive: and there could, at all events, be 
little doubt that the disparaging manner 
in which the independent Europeans used 
to speak of the officials just before the mu- 
tiny had done the Government no good. It 
would likewise be a great improvement to 
resort once more to the old plan of placing 
the heads of the different departments in 
the Council. The Councils were formed of 
men who had been longest in the service, 
and it was not etiquette for a man to enter 
the service again after he had been a mem- 
ber of the Council. Such men were look- 
ing to their return home, and were likely 
to feel much interest in public affairs. 
The consequence was that at present these 
Councils were clogs upon the Governor ; 
but if they were formed in the same man- 
ner as our own Cabinet was formed they 
would possess all the knowledge that was 
necessary and all the interest that they 
ought to feel in the prosperity of India. 
They would also feel a greater responsibi- 
lity. He did not think that the statement 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham was 
overcharged. There was in India a uni- 
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versal complaint of the stagnation of af- 
fairs, and the decentralization advocated 
by the hon. Member was called for. De- 
centralization, however, could not be car- 
ried out to the extent advocated by the 
hon. Member. But Burmah, the Tenas- 
serim provinces, and Singapore, should be 
put under separate government and at- 
tached to the Colonial Office. Burmah 
had nothing to do with India. Its people 
were a totally different race from that of 
India, Singapore was much more closely 
connected with China than India. The 
Council in Calcutta was too overworked to 
attend to the government of these places, 
and, in fact, they were left to Under Se- 
cretaries, whose names no one had ever 
heard of. With regard to the resources of 
India, he could not see why the Govern- 
ment should not make use of its credit, as 
Russia did. In Russia, Government paid 
its soldiers in Asia with paper, which cir- 
culated everywhere; the Government re- 
fused to give India the same facilities for 
establishing banks which were accorded 
without hesitation to the Colonies. There 
were dreadful complaints of the way in 
which business was done at the India 
House ; and it was said to be not half so 
well done now as when the two depart- 
ments were divided. He had heard that 
two-thirds of the establishment might be 
dispensed with, and he trusted that they 
would set an example to the Government 
in India by the way in which they would 
put to rights the Government at home. 
Mr. VANSITTART said, he was glad 
to hear that the right hor. Baronet did not 
intend to reduce the salaries of the present 
incumbents of the civil service. Now that 
India had become an integral portion of 
the British Empire, we required the intro- 
duction of a new system and a greater 
number of civil functionaries with reduced 
jurisdictions in the Mofussil—i. e. the pro- 
vinces. Indeed, each of the present dis- 
tricts of those officers ought to be divided 
into two, or even four, so as to bring jus- 
tice to every man’s door. He would intro- 
duce a new tone in society, a stricter su- 
pervision in every single department, and 
a simple, civil, and criminal code in the 
place of our present tardy, complicated, and 
cumbersome system. He would strongly 
advocate the immediate abolishment of that 
costly and nonsensical Legislative Council 
at Calcutta, unless it could be remodelled 
upon a totally different footing; and he 
would at once amalgamate, without further 
reference to India, the Supreme Courts 
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with the Sudder Courts; and adopt such 
other measures as would induce the Eng- 
lish capitalist to invest his money and en- 
terprise in the country ; for we might de- 
pend upon it that the greater the number 
of Europeans who could be induced to set- 
tle there, the stronger would be our hold 
over the Natives, and the more would they 
see to admire and respect in the English 
character. As an instance of this growing 
feeling, he could not do better than read 
the proceedings of a meeting held in the 
Town-hall of Calcutta last November, to 
consider a Joyal address to Her Majesty on 
the occasion of the promulgation of the 
Proclamation penned by his noble Friend 
the Member for Lynn—a Proclamation 
which had been pronounced in all parts of 
India, and by all classes, civilians, mer- 
chants, cvlonists, and Natives of every 
sect, creed, denomination, and caste, to be 
a great success. Mr. Wylie took the chair, 
and amid tremendous cheering pointed out 
that the word ‘ amnesty”’ was heard for 
the first time in India, and it was Chris- 
tianity alone which taught men to forgive. 
Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose then rose from 
the Hindoo side of the House, and spoke 
as follows in English :— 

“If I had power and influence I would pro- 
claim through the length and breadth of this land, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the 
Behmapootra to the Bay of Cambay, that never 
were the Natives more grievously mistaken than 
they have been in adopting the notion, foisted upon 
them by designing and ambitious men, that their 
religion was at stake, for that notion I believe to 
be at the root of the late rebellion. They do nui 
understand the generosity, the benevolence of the 
governing Power, the evenhanded justice with 
which that Power is willing and anxious always to 
do that which is right between man and man, 
without any reference whatever to the fact whe- 
ther the men belonged to the governing or to 
the governed class.” 


When he saw highly intelligent Hindoos 
attending public meetings and giving vent 
to such noble sentiments, when he reflect- 
ed upon the elasticity of the resources of 
India, and when he beheld men like Sir 
Charles Trevelyan acting in a bold and 
energetic manner, he could not but think 
that all we required was the co-opcration 
of an equally bold and energetic Indian 
Minister at home, in order to insure to In- 
dia a glorious future ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy forebodings entertained by 
so many in consequence of the financial 
depression under which she was at present 
suffering, he believed that only a few years 
were required to restore India to the state 
in which she was before the mutiny. 
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Mr. GREGSON said, he agreed with the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn that a 
tax upon tobacco would be an exceedingly 
undesirable mode of increasing the revenue 
of India. It was tried a few years ago, 
and failed. Le could not but thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for not having proposed an Imperial 
guarantee, which would be very unfair to 
those who had already lent us money. He 
thought that some reduction might be made 
in the military expenditure, but condemned 
the proposal to increase the duty upon salt. 
It was not justified by the paltry increase 
of £300,000 which was all that was ex- 
pected fromit. Considering the difference 
in the value of money in the two countries, 
and the elasticity of the resources of India, 
he thought a higher rate of interest might 
be given than that at which the last loan 
was raised. The Bank of India were pay- 
ing 9 percent; therefore 4, 5, or even 6 
per cent was a moderate rate of interest 
for an Indian loan. In this view the rate 
of interest upon the Indian debt was not, 
in his opinion, greater than that which we 
paid at home. 

Mr. KINNAIRD regretted that the Go- 
vernment had resolved to refuse to India 
the temporary assistance of an Imperial 
guarantee. India had been the source of 
great advantage to this country; the Se- 
cretary of State admitted that her resources 
were elastic, and yet she was not to receive 
that small aid which was readily granted 
to the West India Islands in a moment of 
difficulty. Every one acknowledged that 
a guarantee must ultimately be given. 
Why not, then, give it at once, and so by 
a bold policy mect a temporary evil? He 
regretted that when a Governor General 
was wanted for India, Ministers should send 
out a man who knew nothing of that coun- 
try, for such a man was at the mercy of his 
council for two or three years at least, and 
only became acquainted with the duties of 
his position about the time he was removed 
from it. The question of the finances 
of India was one that would brook no de- 
lay, and he hoped that with a deficit staring 
them in the face measures would be adopted 
to balance the income and expenditure. He 
was persuaded that the thing not only ought 
to be done, but that it could be done, if right 
measures were adopted. To say what those 
measures were, required a man of vast ex- 
perience, and one who possessed an apti- 
tude for finance. Ile had no hesitation in 
declaring his firm conviction that such o 
man existed if ouly scope were given to 
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his transcendent ability. Sir J. Laurence 
was a financier of a very high order. It 
was his custom when directing the opera- 
tions in the Punjab to impress upon all 
under his influence that the whole system 
of Government depended upon the Ways 
and Means. He did not ask what was de- 
sirable only, but what was practicable. In 
that newly conquered Province, when the 
mutiny of 1857 convulsed the North West, 
and separated him from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, Sir John Laurence, 
by the financial measures which he adopt- 
ed, contrived not only to meet the current 
expenses of his own Province, but to raise 
new levies for the war who had to be paid 
in advance, to maintain the army at Delhi, 
to subsidize the Ruler of Afghanistan, and 
in other ways to uphold the eredit of Eng- 
land in their own territory and beyond their 
frontier. There was, therefore, amongst 
them a man not only with a head for finance 
but well practised in it—one who had shown 
his ability and stood when weaker men 
would have broken down—and it would be 
their own fault if his tried ability for finance 
was not enlisted in the service of the State, 
and that not indirectly in a position of 
comparative inferiority, but directly in one 
of definite responsibility and power. He 
exceedingly regretted that at a critical mo- 
ment in the history of India the right hon. 
Baronet had failed in giving the Imperial 
guarantee to the loan which was to be 
effected. The time would come, however, 
when this would have to be done, and by 
neglecting it now an additional burden 
would be entailed both on India and on 
this country. 

Mr. CONINGHAM remarked, that he 
also regretted that an Imperial guarantee 
had not been given, by which an enormous 
sum of money would be saved hereafter. 
He trusted that on fuller consideration the 
right hon. Gentleman would adopt a course 
which alone could lead to the permanent 
restoration of our authority and prestige in 
India. 

Mr. HANKEY deprecated the middle 
course which the Government were taking 
by leaving matters as they were. The ex- 
istence, by a legal fiction of the East India 
Company, which might easily have been 
abolished altogether, alone prevented the 
Indian Council from borrowing money in 
any part of the world. So long, there- 
fore, as it was necessary to come to Parlia- 
ment every year and ask for a special Vote 
in order that money might be borrowed for 
India the people of this country would be- 
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lieve that there was a quasi-guarantee by 
the Imperial Government. This was shown 
by the fact that whilst the rate of interest 
in India was 6 per cent, a 4 per cent loan 
raised in this country was at 94. No one 
would believe that a loan raised by the 
sanction of Parliament would ever be re- 
pudiated by them. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he was much obliged to the Committee for 
the reception given to his statement. 
With regard to the remarks of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright), he could not think he 
was open to censure for not having ex- 
pressed his views upon almost every con- 
ceivable subject connected with India. It 
had seemed to him that he was best con- 
sulting the wishes of the House, at this 
time of the Session, by confining his state- 
ment to the finances of India, which cer- 
tainly afforded sufficiently wide scope for 
debate. It was surely unnecessary to re- 
peat the discussion which took place earlier 
in the Session on the general condition of 
India, especially when he felt that he had 
not been long enough in office to be quite 
aware of all that was going on in his de- 
partment. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had stated that a snm of £6,000,000 was 
to be raised by railway debentures in the 
current year. That was a slight error. 
It was true that £6,000,000 were to be 
raised for railway purposes, but of this 
£3,500,000 would be raised by calls upon 
theshareholders, and only about £2,500,000 
by debentures. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham said that he represented the debt 
of India at £100,000,000. Now the debt 
was so large already that no one need ex- 
aggerate itsamount. It was not however 
quite so bad as this. What he had said 
was, that before we were finally clear of 
the charges entailed by the mutiny the 
debt of India would amount to upwards of 
£100,000,000. This estimate, of course, 
included the sum which we should have to 
borrow next year, and probably in the course 
of the year following. With regard to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, he could assure the 
Committee that he had no indisposition to 
support him in the very useful reforms 
which he would, no doubt, introduce into 
the Presidency. Sir 0. Trevelyan and he 
were old friends. On previous occasions he 
had had to defend him against: unfounded 
attacks, Sir Charles Trevelyan would no 
doubt bring great knowledge and great 
zeal to bear upon the administration of 
affairs in Madras, and if he only tempered 
his zeal with discretion he would be a most 
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valuable public servant. The hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bright) had spoken, he thought, 
in undeserved terms of the Earl Canning. 
At the time of his appointment the 
noble Lord was a Cabinet Minister of 
known ability, and the mode in which he 
had conducted the government of India 
under the most arduous circumstances in 
which a Governor General was ever placed 
merited the warmest approbation of his 
fellow countrymen. He would not follow 
the hon. Member for Poole (Mr. Danby 
Seymour through the various taxes to 
which he had referred, but would merely 
remark that he had not imposed any taxes 
nor was it known to what conclusion the 
Indian Government would come on the 
various points to which the hon. Member 
had referred. He was not of opinion that 
a poll tax would be a popular one, there 
was already a tax of that kind in the Pro- 
vince of Pegu, and he thought that it 
should be done away with as soon as 
possible. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Resolved, 


“That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise money in the 
United Kingdom for the Service of the Govern- 
ment in India.” 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SETTLED ESTATES ACT (1856) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he should 
object to the Bill being proceeded with 
after twelve o’clock. There was a strong 
feeling against the Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE remarked, that he 
could not see why the Bill might not be 
considered. The object of the Bill was 
to remove a clause which was inserted in 
the Settled Estates Act for no other pur- 
pose than to prevent one English gentle- 
man—Sir Thomas Wilson—from ever ap- 
plying to be heard in a court of justice. 
The reason assigned for directing such a 
clause against Sir Thomas Wilson was that 
he intended to enclose Hampstead Heath ; 
the fact being that he no more intended to 
enclose that heath than he did to enclose 
themoon. He had a letter from Sir Thomas 
Wilson, disclaiming any intentiou of build- 
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ing on Hampstead Heath. The clause 
which this Act was intended to repeal was 
a disgrace to the Statute-book, as by it 
Sir Thomas Wilson was excluded from ob- 
taining the justice which was the right of 
every other subject. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the memory of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was singularly inaccu- 
rate in relation to this subject. In the 
first place, Sir Thomas Wilson was ex- 
cluded from building upon the heath by 
express prohibition in the settlement by 
his father’s will. [Mr. Wurresme and 
Mr. Mains: No, no.] At any rate, 
his intention to build on the heath was 
pretty plainly indicated by his petition for 
Parliamentary powers to enable him to do 
so, which was, however, refused. The 
right hon. Gentleman also forgot that he 
(Sir R. Bethell) co-operated with him in 
carrying out the views which he had previ- 
ously expressed. He (Sir R. Bethel!) had 
proposed the clause only as an expo- 
nent of other persons; personally, he was 
sorry that the clause was inserted in the 
Bill. He was glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman so express a disclaimer of 
intention on the part of Sir Thomas Wilson 
to build on Ilampstead Heath. 

Sir MORTON PETO moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS seconded the Mo- 
tion, which was agreed to without a di- 
vision. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BILI.. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING, ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [28th July], 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Metropolitan Police 
Act for the prevention of obstructions from Ad- 
vertisements in the Highways of the Metropo- 
lis.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. COWPER, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to extend the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Police Act, for the pre- 
vention of obstructions from advertisements 
in the highways, stated he did not intend 
to press the Bill, as it was not likely to be 
carried at this period of the Session. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Cowrer and Mr. PULLER. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. 
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DARTMOUTH WRIT. 


Mr. PALK said, he rose to move that a 
Writ be issued for the election of a Mem- 
ber for the borough of Dartmouth in the 
room of Mr. E. W. H. Schenley, whose 
election had been declared void. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the Borough of Dartmouth, 
in the room of Edward Wyndham Harrington 
Schenley, esquire, whose election has been deter- 
mined to be void.” 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the notice 
he had given of a Motion that no new Writ 
should be issued in case of a return de- 
clared void on the ground of bribery, until 
the House should have considered the evi- 
dence given before the Committee had no 
reference to this or any particular case ; but 
he thought it was the duty of the House 
to be cautious in issuing a Writ in such 
eases. He, therefore, moved that the Writ 
for the borough of Dartmouth should be 
suspended till the House had considered the 
evidence on which the decision of the Com- 
mittee was founded. 


Amendment proposed, 
“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
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number of their majority have been dis- 
franchised since inquiries have been in- 
stituted, and that they have been dis- 
franchised because of bribery. Why, Sir, 
the whole country was startled, ‘‘ the isle 
was frighted from its propriety,’’ by the 
statement which was made by the virtuous 
Gentlemen opposite. It was said that a 
noble Lord and right bon. Gentleman had 
subscribed, combined, and conspired for 
the purpose of bringing a majority into 
Parliament. Upon which side does the im- 
| putation rest now? Having warned the 
‘noble Lord of the applications which I am 
told are about to be made to him, I wish 
|to make one remark upon the conduct of 
| Committees of this House, who find that 
bribery has been practised by the agents 
of Members of this House. Now, I have 
no such faith in mankind as to believe, that 
out of mere charity or love for any human 
being, a man will spend £2,000 or £3,000 
in bribery. Isay, therefore, that our Com- 
mittees are too cautious by half. When 
| they discover that £3,000, or £4,000 has 
| been spent in order to seat a Gentleman in 
this House, I think they would be quite 
| safe in assuming that it is by the direction 
| of that hon. Gentleman himself. [‘* No!’’] 
|No! Is there anybody of such a soft dis- 
| position, with so soft a head and so tender 








end of the Question, in order to add the words, a heart, as to faney that there is a man in 
‘no Writ do issue for the Borough of Dartmouth | existence so wild in his charity as to give 
until the House has had an opportunity of consi- | £2,000 or £3,000 in order to seat a Gen- 


dering the evidence taken before the Committee tleman, that Gentleman knowing nothing 


which has declared such Election to be void on 


” 


account of bribery,’ ”’ instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I understand that seve- 
ral applications for the Chiltern Hundreds 
are about to be made to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government by hon. Gentlemen 
who have been petitioned against on the 
ground of bribery, but I trust that any 
applications on the part of persons who seek 
in this way to escape exposure before a 
Committee will not be acceded to. Some 
time ago the public were warned that great 
corruption had been practised by Gen- 
tlemen sitting on these the Opposition 
benches ; but I am sorry to say that, by 
discoveries recently made, it has been found 
that corruption has taken place on that 
the Ministerial side of the House; and the 
remarkable feature of the case is, that noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen are sitting 
on the benches opposite in consequence ; 
for I believe that pretty nearly the whole 


jabout it? Why, the statements which 
| have been made within the last ten days be- 
fore Committees of this House are enough 
to shock the feelings of the country at the 
conduct of a party which calls itself Liberal, 
and a great number of whom I recollect 
in the year 1830, raising a great outcry 
against the corruption of the ancient Par- 
liaments. Why, Sir, there was nothing 
ever done in the ancient Parliaments worse 
than has been done in this. I do say, 
then, that it behoves this House to take 
into its most scrious consideration how it 
can by any possibility stop this evil, and I 
entreat hon. Gentlemen who are sitting on 
our Committees to have the courage to be 
honest, and not to add base hypocrisy to 
the horrible corruption which now prevails. 
I repeat, Sir, that it is base hypocrisy for 
any one to say he can believe that a man 
is seated at an expense of £6,000 or 
£7,000 without knowing that such money 
has been given for the purpose. 
Sir GEORGE GREY remarked, that he 
had not heard any reason assigned by the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman why the Writ 
should not issue. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might remember the St. Alban’s 
case, when the House thought there ought | 
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ought not to interfere with the general 
character of the borough. The House were 
bound to pass laws that were plain and 
could be understood, instead of those com- 


to be further inquiry, and when a Commis-! plicated Acts which often rendered it im- 
sion was appointed. Subsequently to that, | possible for a man not knowing a town, or 
the 15th and 16th Vict. gave Committees | its inhabitants, to escape the imputation of 
the’ power of making special reports, and | bribery. In the present the town had been 
then, upon a joint Address of both Houses} canvassed by a young gentleman who, in 


reciting the Report of the Committee that | 
extensive bribery prevailed, a Commission 
might issue, which Commission was armed 
with the power of summoning witnesses and 
taking evidence on oath. In the present 
case, looking at the Committee’s Report, he 
supposed they had reason to believe that 
extensive bribery did not prevail. In the 
cases of Wakefield and Gloucester, it would 
not be right to issue Writs without seeing 
the evidence, and then it would be open to 
the House to move an Address for the is- 
suing of a Commission. With regard to 
the case of Dartmouth, however, even if the 
Writ were postponed until the evidence was 
before the House, the Committee having 
made no special report the House would 
remain powerless, unless his hon. and 
learned Friend brought in a Bill to autho- 
rize a Commission, armed with the neces- 
sary powers, to sit and inquire in this par- 





ticular borough. If there were no reason 
to believe that the Committee had perpe- 


consequence of his ignorance, had certainly 
done some acts which could not be defended, 
but there was certainly no reason why the 
writ should not issue. He hoped the hon. 
Baronet would persevere in the course upon 
which he had entered, but that he would 
select a better case than that of Dartmouth. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he agreed 
in thinking that the writ ought to issue, 
This was the first case since the Commit- 
tees sat, and he hoped it would guide the 
House. The distinction made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster was the 
only true and sound one, for it would be a 
serious evil if, in cases where there was no 
report that the bribery was general, the 
House should be troubled with these dis- 
cussions. The hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield had accused hon. Members, 
sworn at the table to do justice, of hypo- 
crisy in not finding the Members themselves 
guilty of bribery. It was quite sufficient 
for any one to be accused of an offence for 


trated a grievous error, which was only to | the hon. and learned Member to pronounce 
be remedied by a special Act, the issue of | him guilty. An Election Committee, how- 


the writ ought not to be postponed. The! ever, required proof of such a charge. The 
remarks of the hon. and learned Gentleman | hon. and learned Member was too fond of 
were somewhat premature, for very few! accusing others, and too ready to believe 
Committees had yet been appointed in| them guilty. He believed that if any hon. 
which the seats on the Opposition benches Member stood up and declared the hon. and 
were impugned, and it was not at all clear | learned Gentleman to be guilty of acrimony, 
that all the corruption was on one side. jinjustice, and unfairness, the hon. and 

Mr. LEFROY said, that as Chairman of | learned Gentleman, however unjust the 
the Dartmouth Committee, he wished to| charge might be, would be ready to believe 
make one or two remarks. Seven or eight | it of himself. He (Mr. Bouverie) thought 
witnesses had been examined, and it was| it most undesirable to make the House a 
proved that some voters absented them-| court of appeal against the decisions of 
selves, or had accepted money—these cases | Election Committees. The real source of 
» amounted to three or four at the utmost. | the evil was the loose law of agency, by 
The Committee proceeded no further, all| which persons often innocently committed 
defence of the seat having been abandoned. | acts which were deemed illegal, involving 
No proof of general corruption, however, | the sitting Members in the responsibility of 
having been given, the Committee did not! those acts, although they might be entirely 
think it necessary to order the evidence to ignorant of them. 


be printed. The House had the ease be- | 
fore them, and the Committee did not wish 
to take an active part on one side or the 
other. 

Mr. PALK said, he believed that no 
borough had been purer than Dartmouth 
hitherto, and a few isolated cases of bribery 


Lorp FERMOY said, that although the 
legal evidence might be deficient, he thought 
that the House was warranted in assuming 
that a great deal of bribery had been prac- 
tised at the last cleetion for Dartmouth. 
The Committee had been prevented from 
investigating the matter thoroughly by the 
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retirement of the Member, but the Commit- 
tee spoke of large sums which had not been 
applied to the legal expenses of the elec- 
tion, and which, the presumption therefore 
was, had been applied illegally. That was 
sufficient ground for postponing the issue of 
the writ, and instituting a most searching 
inquiry into the whole case. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
had correctly laid down the rule, but that 
where there was anything tangible to show 
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Eart GRANVILLE said, there were: 
as his noble Friend was aware, only two of 
those Bills on which any discussion was 
likely to arise. With one of them the 
Catholic Charities Bill, it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed this 
Session. They would adopt the sugges- 
tion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby), and bring in a Continuance Bill, 
instead of asking their Lordships to discuss 
& permanent measure at this period of the 
Session. The other, the Endowed Schools 


that a considerable amount of corruption | Bill, was not a Government measure. The 
had been practised, the House ought to op-| second reading was fixed for Thursday ; 


pose the issuing of the writ. 


from those who complained that the law of | 


agency was too loose. It ought to be 
loose. Where a number of agents busied 


themselves in an election they usually had 
good reason for being busy. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the 
Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ for 
the electing of a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Dartmouth, in the 
room of Edward Wyndham Harrington Schenley, 
esquire, whose election has been determined to 
be void.” 

House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 2, 1859. 


Minures.] Pustio Brts.—1* Universities Incor- 
poration Act Amendment ; Income Tax, &ec. 
2" Westminster New Bridge ; Dwellings for La- 
bouring Classes (Ireland); Local Government 
Supplemental ; Colonial Legislatures Power of 
sn ga Barbuda Government; Marriages (Lis- 

on). 
3* Divorce Court. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 
QUESTION. 

Tne Eart or DONOUGHMORE asked 
the President of the Council whether he 
was in a position to give the House any 
additional information on the subject to 
which his noble Friend (the Earl of Derby) 
had called his attention on the previous 
evening—namely, the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to take 
with reference to Bills which had not yet 
received a second reading in their Lord- 
ships’ House. 


Lord Fermoy 





He differed | and he should wait till he saw whether 


there was a prospect of any serious oppo- 
sition being offered to it before he made 
any further statement with respect to the 
intentions of the Government. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM wished to know 
whether the attention of the Government 
had been called to the combination of work- 
men in the building trade which had taken 
place? For his own part, he deeply de- 
plored that proceeding, and highly disap- 
proved of it. If, as seemed to ve the case, 
the object of the movement was to obtain, 
by means of combination, ten hours’ wages 
for nine hours’ work, nothing could be 
more utterly absurd and more inconsistent 
with justice as well as common sense. He 
now advised any persons concerned against 
any movement of the kind. And he spoke 
upon the subject with greater confidence, 
he gave his advice to the workmen with 
greater earnestness, because he had al- 
ways been their steady and zealous sup- 
porter when they were in the right. They 
had always, as they well knew, a friend in 
him. He had consistently supported the 
abolition of the Combination Laws, and had 
done all in his power to make legal combi- 
nation free, and to get rid of all the tram- 
mels to which workmen and employers had 
been previously subject.” He had always 
maintained that workmen were entitled to 
combine for proper objects, provided the 
combination left all those who did not 
choose to join it free to work for such 
wages, and for as many hours and gene- 
rally on such terms as they thought proper. 
But if he was correctly informed, that was 
by no means the plan of operation adopted 
by the parties who were at present com- 
bining. He hoped it was not true as he 
had heard from a highly respectable quar- 
ter, that improper influences were being 
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exerted upon those who refused to join this 
combination. If it were true that a sys- 
tem of coercion was resorted to, such a cir- 
cumstance was deeply to be lamented, and 
those who violated the law which protected 
workmen ought to be most severely punish- 
ed; it would be most merciful, not only to 
those who combined, but to those who did 
not combine, to execute the law rigorously 
—mercifully, no doubt, but strictly and 
with severity. But he trusted that out of 
these calamities a very great good might 
come, which be had long been anxious 
to obtain. He had always regretted that 
certain alterations of the law which he 
had often propounded had not yet been 
effected—he meant Courts of Reconcile- 
ments. It was impossible to read the an- 
nual report of the French Courts of Con- 
ciliation without wishing to see some ana- 
logous provisions in our own law brought 
to bear upon these combinations and dis- 
putes which were sometimes carried to a 
great extent between master and man. 
He had in his hand a report of 1850 
of the proceedings of the Conseils des 
Pru@ hommes which were established in 
many manufacturing towns in France, and 
which regulated these disputes by consent 
of the parties. By seeing the parties, and 
by arbitrating between them, the Conseils 
des Prud@’ hommes regulated these disputes 
ina most happy manner. In 1850 they had 
no less than 28,000 disputes of all kinds be- 
fore them, including disputes between mas- 
tersand men. Of these no less than 26,800 
were satisfactorily settled without any litiga- 
tion. The remaining 1,200 cases stood over 
for a while, but before six weeks were over 
a great number of the parties came in and 
accepted the terms recommended. From 
another report he learned that only one- 
fourth of the entire number of cases brought 
before the Courts were left finally unsettled 
in accordance with their decisions. He had 
received many communications from those 
who were well acquainted with the various 
manufacturing districts in this country, for 
some of his informants were workmen them- 
selves, who stated that there was a design on 
foot—if it were found that Parliament would 
not listen to a proposition to do it by law, 
and without saying that Parliament was 
not justified in that decision—to establish 
a general central association, with branches 
in different manufacturing towns, and to 
intreduce by degrees the foreign system to 
which he had referred. He should give 
his entire countenance and favour to that 
proposal. He was told that there were 
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90,000 workmen affected by this strike— 
not all builders, but carpenters, painters, and 
others connected with the building trades. 
There was, therefore, great reason to hope 
that this strike would come to a speedy ter- 
mination, and it was their duty to find some 
means which would prevent even the chance 
of such an occurrence in future. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the at- 
tention of the Government had been drawn 
to this lamentable subject. It was, of 
course, the duty of the authorities to pro- 
vide against anything like a breach of the 
peace, and so far as it was competent for 
the Government to interfere for the purpose 
of preserving peace and order they would 
do so. But this was just one of those 
cases in which speaking and writing could 
do more good than any action on the part 
of the Government, and he knew no one 
who had a better right to address the 
working classes on this subject than his 
noble and learned Friend, who had uni- 
formly laboured to promote the legitimate 
interests of the working men of this coun- 
try, and who had successfully exerted him- 
self to amend the unjust legislation which 
formerly prevented any combination of 
workmen for equitable and reasonable ob- 
jects. It was impossible to deny that the 
power which workmen now had to combine 
and to ‘strike’? must exercise a whole- 
some influence on the masters. Still, the 
justification of any particular strike, like 
that of a war, depended on all the cireum- 
stances that belonged to it. It was crimi- 
nal in men to strike without good and suf- 
ficient cause, because, if there was not 
good foundation for so doing, and grounds 
which enlisted popular support in its favour, 
they inflicted an injury not only upon them- 
selves but upon their families and upon the 
whole community. He was not acquainted 
with the particulars of the dispute between 
the masters and men in this particular 
strike, but if the reasons put forward for 
it in public were the true ones, it was one 
of the most unjustifiable that could be 
imagined, and could only end in the inflic- 
tion of very great injury on the operatives 
themselves. He said this after reading the 
very reasons that had been specially put 
forth to justify it. Their object was stated 
to be to reduce the hours of labour from 
ten to nine, receiving the same wages as 
if they had worked ten hours, and the ob- 
ject in view was to give labour to a large 
number of the same class of workmen who 
were now out of employment. It was im- 
possible to believe that any combination of 
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this sort could succeed. If it did succeed 
what would be the result? Wages could 
only be paid out of the capital of the em- 
ployers, and by diminishing the number of 
working hours and paying the same wages 
the employer could not afford an extra 
shilling to those who were now out of work. 
He believed that the men raised the objec- 
tion that the master builders were making 
too large a profit. If that were so, did it 
not invariably follow that when persons 
engaged in a particular trade were making 
too large a profit other capitalists came 
into that trade? The result was that the 
competition for labour was increased, and 
the workmen were perfectly certain to have 
the wages to which they were entitled. 
If, on the other hand, they forced the 
capitalist to receive less than the profit 
made in other trades, what was the result? 
Other capitalists were deterred from coming 
into that trade, some who were already in 
it went out, and the whole available capital 
for carrying on that trade was diminished, 
and the demand for labour in that trade 
diminished. The noble and learned Lord 
had suggested as a sort of remedy for 
strikes the establishment of tribunals simi- 
lar to the French Conseils des Prud’ hommes. 
He (Earl Granville) was afraid, as far as 
this particular case was concerned, that 
those Conseils would not be applicable, in- 
asmuch as their greatest use in France was 
in determining disputes relating to past 
contracts; but by their constitution they 
were precluded from taking into considera- 
tion any question touching future contracts. 
He might remind their Lordships that 
several Committees of the House of Com- 
mons had investigated this question. In 
one of those there was a division of opinion, 
and the majority of the Committee eventu- 
ally adopted a report, drawn up by his (Earl 
Granville’s) brother, who then represented 
a borough in Staffordshire, recommending 
the establishment of courts of arbitration, 
but strictly confining their functions and 
operation to questions turning upon past 
contracts. It was a question deserving the 
consideration of their Lordships whether 
it would be desirable to legalize such courts 
of arbitration. But he thought, after all, 
that they must rely for the prevention of 
strikes and the settlement of disputes be- 
tween masters and workmen chiefly on the 
experience of the workmen themselves in 
matters so materially bearing on their own 
happiness, and still more on their progres- 
sive enlightenment as a body by means of 
an improved education. If the noble and 
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learned Lord was rightly informed, that 
90,000 working men would be affected by 
the strike in question, it was a deplorable 
circumstance, for each of those men would 
be, on an average, in the receipt of £l a 
week at least, and many of them more 
than that, so that the loss in wages alone 
while the strike lasted, not to mention the 
loss of capital, would be at the rate of 
about £5,000,000 a year. He concluded 
by expressing a hope that those who by 
their position had influence over the men 
on strike would use it to moderate instead 
of stimulating their demands. 

Tue Ear, or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he was afraid it was impossible to prevent 
these unfortunate strikes. Nothing but 
the increasing knowledge and experience of 
the men themselves would put an end to 
them. When the operatives were better 
instructed in the circumstances affecting 
the relation between employers and em- 
ployed they would know that the whole 
question was involved in the larger ques- 
tion of supply and demand ; and that for 
masters to endeavour to diminish wages, 
or for the men to endeavour to raise them, 
contrary to that law, must ever be fatile. 
He thought it would be desiravle if they 
could establish some courts similar to the 
French Conseils des Prud’hommes, to 
consist of persons of different trades, for 
the purpose of deciding disputes between 
masters and men as to past contracts. He 
did not see how it was possible to arbitrate 
between masters and workmen as to future 
contracts ; but for past contracts people in 
trade would be able to arbitrate on mere 
trade questions and technical subjects far 
better than the magistrates, who knew 
little or nothing of the subject in dispute. 
At all events he hoped that some plan 
would be adopted for the settlement of 
such questions. 

* Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that much 
would depend on care being taken to en- 
lighten the workman, by giving him infor- 
mation that would be neither partial nor 
prejudiced. A great portion of the diffi- 
culties which had to be encountered under 
the existing state of things was owing to 
the ignorance of the working classes which 
left these unfortunate men in the hands, 
and he might say at the mercy, of a few 
leading agitators. The principle had been 
most accurately and justly stated by 
his noble Friend the Lord President ; 
but the noble Earl would forgive bim 
for saying that he had heard it laid 
down quite as distinctly and correctly 
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at the last meeting of the Social Science 
Congress by a workman belonging to one 
of the midland counties. His opinions 
were embodied in the shape of an address 
to his brother workmen, with a view of 
dissuading them from certain strikes which 
they were contemplating ; and in that very 
admirable pamphlet the subject was dis- 
cussed on the soundest and fairest prin- 
ciples. Since then an answer had ap- 
peared from those who were in favour of 
strikes; and this same working-man, J. 
Plummer, had now come forward with a 
reply which left his opponents nothing to 
say, and which was quite equal in merit to 
the original publication. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
where parties who were all free agents 
entered voluntarily into a strike they might 
be considered to do an act which was in- 
nocent in point of law. He was induced 
to say so much in explanation of a remark 
made by his noble Friend the President of 
the Council as to the innocence of strikes, 
which he was a little afraid might be mis- 
understood. Unfortunately, in many in- 
stances of combination among workmen, 
agitators who were in the majority ob- 
tained an ascendancy over their fellows, 
and in that way the minority were coerced, 
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not only morally but physically, and men 
who would be otherwise disposed to work 
were prevented working at all, or, if they 
insisted on doing so, they were marked, 
and frequently assaulted. He would state 
to the House the opinion on this subject 
of one who was no enemy to the working 


classes—the late Daniel O'Connell. That 
gentleman told him confidentially, but in 
a melancholy tone, that strikes had been 
the ruin of Ireland; that in consequence 
of trade combinations manufactures could 
not flourish in that country ; that manu- 
factures had been going on prosperously 
till those trade combinations put them 
down, causing the ruin first of the em- 
ployers and then of the people. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL.—SECOND READING, 
Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE moved 

the second reading of this Bill. 

Tue Duxe or LEINSTER expressed 
his approval of the measure, and referred 
to the gratifying improvement in the con- 
dition of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, he would 
not oppose the second reading, but the Bill 
in its present shape gave power to charge 
the inheritor of the estate with unlimited 


, 
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sums by the act of the tenant for life ; 
and he contended that the inheritor ought 
not, through the operation of this Act, to 
be placed in a worse position than he had 
heretofore been. The improved condition 
of Ireland, he maintained, was owing not 
so much to national prosperity as to the 
results of the depopulation consequent on 
the famine, and it was expedient that some 
restriction should be placed upon the power 
of holders of property to throw burdens on 
the estate of the tenant in tail by the erec- 
tion of cottages. 

Viscount DUNGANNON thought the 
Bill would operate beneficially by encourag- 
ing the erection of Houses for the poor in 
Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, this was 
one of a number of Bills which imposed 
upon the tenant for life of settled estates 
an incumbrance which was to be trans- 
mitted to his successor, to his serious de- 
triment. He would not, however, oppose 
the Bill at this stage. 

Lorp REDESDALE also expressed his 
disapproval of this species of legislation, 
which imposed a heavy and unremunerative 
burden upon settled estates. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ex- 
plained and defended the provisions of the 
measure. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE observed 


‘that upon the understanding that the mea- 


sure must be regarded as wholly exceptional, 
and owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland, he would not, on the part of the 
Government, oppose the second reading. 
He had, however, hoped the day had gone 


-by for exceptional legislation towards Ire- 


land. 
Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Thursday 


next. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 2, 1859. 


Mrnvrtes.] Pustic Bitts.—3° Income Tax, &c.; 
Court of Probate, &c., (Acquisition of Site) 
(No. 2). 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS) 
LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
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(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Mr. HOWES rose to move that the fol- 
lowing clause be inserted after Clause 1 :— 

“That Chief Constables appointed and to be 
appointed in counties, under the Acts of the 2nd 
& 3rd of Vict., c. 93; the 8rd and 4th of Vict., 
c. 88; and the 19th & 20th of Vict., c. 69, shall 
be styled County Commissioners of Police.” 


Mr. G. CLIVE said, he saw no reason 
for a change in the name; at the same 
time, the Government had no objection to 
the alteration. 

Mr. HOWES said, he thought the 
alteration in style would avoid the great 
inconvenience which now prevailed, and 
that it would enable the county and bo- 
rough police to work more in harmony 
together. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE remarked, that 
the change in name was a very stall 
matter ; still the name of constable was 
better known to the public, and constables 
had distinct rights and duties which should 
not be confounded with other names, for as 
Commissioners they would have no duties 
as such. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought that the object aimed at by the 
hon. Gentleman could be better attained 
simply by altering the name of ‘ Chief 
Constable of Boroughs,” and not attempt- 
ing to change the designation of the Chief 
Constables of Counties to that of Commis- 
sioners of Police. 

Mr. HOWES said, the reason he had 
moved the Amendment was to prevent the 
confusion and jealousies that existed be- 
tween the county and borough police force. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, he had certainly 
received some communications showing that 
there was much inconvenience arising from 
mistakes in the opening of letters by the 
one force which were intended for the 
other. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he did not 
think there was much in the objection 
urged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) 
because there was a Commissioner and a 
Chief Commissioner for the City of London. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, this was 
not a very important question. He had 
received letters stating that sometimes in- 
convenience did occasionally arise, and it 
was thought by some that the heads of the 
county police should be called ‘* Commis- 
sioners.’’ By introducing that title they 
would not be introducing anything new, 
for it was now used in several eases where 
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the parties did not hold commissions from 
the Crown. 

Mr. HENLEY opposed the clause. It 
was almost absurd that the Committee 
should be discussing such a question. He 
thought it would be better to change the 
title of the Chief of the Borough Police to 
that of ‘‘Head Constable.’’ 

Mr. WISE said, the term ‘* Commis- 
sioner’’ was essentially of French origin, 
and the term ‘‘Constable’’ was thoroughly 
English, and therefore he should vote for 
the latter. They ought to think more of 
the people and less of the wishes of the 
police. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, as the 
point involved was of no great importance, 
he would suggest to the hon. Gentleman to 
withdraw the Amendment. Although he 
(Sir G. Lewis) was rather favourable to 
the proposed alteration, nevertheless as it 
had provoked so many objections, it was 
not worth while to sacrifice more of their 
time by discussing the matter. 

Motion negatived, 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he wished 
to move the omission of the words in pa- 
renthesis in lines 13 and 14. It was his 
intention to move the addition of a clause, 
which would give effect to the alteration 
he proposed. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
assent to the Amendment, upon the under- 
standing that the hon. Gentleman would 
move a new clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to; as were 
Clauses 4 to 16 inclusive. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
rose to move the addition of the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“The high sheriff of any county may agree 

with the justices of the peace for such county for 
the employment of the police constables in lieu of 
javelin men at the assizes, and thereupon the chief 
constable, on the requisition of the high sheriff, 
shall place under his orders a sufficient number of 
such constables to keep order in and within the 
precinct of the Court of Assize, and upon such 
agreement being entered into as aforesaid, it shall 
be lawful for the high sheriff to discontinue the 
employment of javelin men. 
The practice which he wished to establish 
by this clause obtained already in Hamp- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, and par- 
tially in Northamptonshire, and it not only 
considerably diminishes the expenses of 
the high sheriffs, but had proved satis- 
factory to the judges, as well as to all 
persons concerned in the administration of 
justice at the assizes. 
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Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Mr, WISE said, he thought the hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take a very un- 
usual course. A few hours ago the House 
rejected a Bill which would practically have 
effected to a great extent the object con- 
templated by this clause, and he now en- 
deavoured to attain that object by bringing 
up a clause which was not at all germane 
to the Bill under discussion. He (Mr. 
Wise) thought it was not right or just to 
propose such a clause after the distinct 
pledge which had been given to the House 
that a Select Committee should be appoint- 
ed at the commencement of next Session 
to inquire into the whole question of the 
expenses of high sheriffs. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, that such 
a proposition as was embodied in this clause 
had been made to the magistrates of the 
county he had the honour of representing 
(Somersetshire), and had been rejected by 
them. It was evident that the employ- 
ment of the police in lieu of javelin-men 
might be suggested to courts of quarter 
sessions, who could deal with the question 
as they thought fit, and therefore he deem- 
ed this clause entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not agree 
with his hon. Friend in considering the 


clause unnecessary, because there was an 
Act of Parliament in existence which re- 
quired the employment of javelin-men by 


high sheriffs. In his opinion the clause 
would prove advantageous, because it would 
enable each county to determine for itself 
whether javelin-meu should be employed, 
or whether they should be superseded by 
the police force. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that with 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Wise), notice 
had certainly been given by an hon. Gen- 
tleman of his intention to move next Ses- 
sion for a Committee to make certain in- 
quiries as to the office of high sheriff, but 
he was not aware that anything had been 
said on the part of the Government amount- 
ing to a pledge, or even an understanding, 
that such a Committee should be appoint- 
ed. For his own part, he could not see 
that there was anything objectionable in 
the clause, which was merely permissive, 
and he apprehended that, under the exist- 
ing law, chief constables would not have 
the power of placing the police under the 
orders of the high sheriffs. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the clause 
appeared very loosely and inaccurately word- 
ed, and would require to be very much 
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altered even to effect the object which the 
hon. Gentleman had in view. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE suggested that 
the clause should be withdrawn, and a new 
clause drawn up. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he thought that 
the clause might work inconveniently in 
respect to the will of the High Sheriff and 
the dictum of the Judge. The former 
might desire to get rid of the javelin-men, 
and thereby to save himself from what he 
might consider an unnecessary expense ; 
but the latter, on the other hand, might 
require the observance of the usual cus- 
toms in regard to the javelin men at the 
assizes. 

Question put—*‘ That the clause be read 
a second time.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 95; 
Noes 53: Majority 42. 

Two additional clauses added. 

Mr. DEEDES then moved the addition 
of this clause :— 

“The chief constable of any county police 
force, and the watch committee of any city, 
borough, district, or place, is and are hereby em- 
powered to suspend or dismiss any constable with- 
in their respective jurisdictions for misconduct or 
dereliction of duty ; and, in case of such suspen- 
sion or dismissal, all or any arrears of pay due to 
the said constable shall be forfeited ; and the said 
chief constable or watch committee is and are 
hereby also empowered, at his or their discretion, 
to fine any such constable in a sum of money not 
exceeding one week’s pay, and to reduce the said 
constable from a superior to an inferior rank, such 
fine and reduction in rank to be in addition to any 
other punishment to which the said constable may 
be liable; and all punishments, penalties, and 
fines, such as above enumerated, heretofore im- 
posed or inflicted under any rules framed under 
and by virtue of the third section, 2 & 3 Vict., c. 
93, shall be deemed to have been legally imposed 
or inflicted.” 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, he thought the 
clause unnecessary, inasmuch as the police 
authorities already possessed those powers 
which it was the object of the proposed 
clause to give them. 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought the Act 
passed in the 2nd & 3rd Vict. contained 
a provision which fully met the case which 
the hon. Gentleman wished to provide for. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Bill reported, as amended. 

llouse resumed. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
was desirous of giving a fuller explanation 
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of the object of this Bill than he had been 
able to do on a former occasion. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
some few years ago a general Act was 
passed creating a Commission of Charities, 
under whose jurisdiction all the charities in 
England were placed, with the exception 
of Roman Catholic charities, as it was ob- 
jected that in their case certain trusts might 
be disclosed which would lead to questions 
of law. There not being time to consider 
the matter fully then, the course was re- 
sorted to of excepting the Roman Catholic 
charities from the operation of the Bill for 
two years, on the understanding that the 
subject should meanwhile receive considera- 
tion of Parliament with the view of intro- 
ducing enactments to meet the case of 
these charities. Those two years expired, 
however, without any special legislation, 
and there had since been several succes- 
sive annual exemptions. The question now 
to consider was, whether the House at the 
present period of the Session could deal 
with the case, or whether the practice of 
renewing the annual exemption should be 
repeated. One course that might be pur- 
sued was to assimilate the law with respect 
to Roman Catholic charities in England to 
that which obtained in Ireland and Scot- 


land, to which countries the invalidity at- 
taching to trusts, which the law of England 
called superstitious, had never been extend- 


ed. Under these circumstances, if the 
House was prepared to adopt that course, 
he did not see that it could be said that 
any state of things would be introduced 
which was unprecedented or unautho- 
rized by practice; but as there was 
always a great objection to make altera- 
tions in laws which had existed for a long 
period of time, the present Bill, framed 
upon a principle which he understood re- 
ceived the approbation of a large portion 
of the Roman Catholic body in England, 
had been brought in. The principle on 
which it was founded was to prevent any 
Roman Catholic endowment being, if he 
might use the expression, tainted or ren- 
dered invalid by the doctrine of supersti- 
tious uses, and for that end to give to the 
Court of Chancery or the Charity Com- 
missioners power to convert every trust not 
recognized by the law into a legal trust, 
preserving the existing charities for the 
Roman Catholic body, but in certain cases 
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found that that hope was not likely to be 
fulfilled. He understood that there ex- 
isted no exact agreement between pro- 
fessional authorities as to the state of 
the law, and also that there was a great 
discordance of opinion as to what would 
be the effect of a measure like the pre- 
sent giving great powers to the Court of 
Chancery and the Charity Commissioners. 
Under these cireumstances he did not feel 
disposed, unless he found more unanimity 
in the House on the subject than he be- 
lieved to exist, to press the Bill forward 
during the remaining fragment of the ex- 
isting Session. Hewas the more encouraged 
to refrain from doing so by some remarks 
made in ‘‘ another place,”’ intimating that 
it was not possible for both Houses to con- 
sider the Bill properly in the present Ses- 
sion. He trusted, then, that if he intro- 
duced a Bill simply to continue the ex- 
emption for another year, it might be 
allowed to pass without objection, and he 
entreated hon. Gentlemen to consider this 
question in the meanwhile with a view to 
come to some practical settlement in the next 
Session of Parliament. It might be pos- 
sible that valid objections could be made to 
the present Bill, but, at all events, it was a 
bond fide attempt to settle a very difficult 
question, and he believed it to have met 
with the approbation of a very consider- 
able portion of the Roman Catholic body. 
[‘‘Hear, hear! ””—*‘*No!”’] That manifes- 
tation of opinion did not augur very favour- 
ably for future unanimity on the subject, 
but he hoped hon. Gentlemen who under- 
stood the difficulties of the question would 
approach the discussion of it next Session 
with a disposition to remove all obstacles 
which were not inherent in the subject, 
and to devise some satisfactory measure. 
He would now move that the order for com- 
mitting the Bill be discharged. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he heard with great satisfaction the an- 
nouncement of the right hon. Gentleman 
in regard to this Bill, as he thought that a 
measure touching such delicate questions 
as those of religion and conscience should 
be brought in at a time when the House 
would be prepared to devote more time to 
its calm and dispassionate consideration. 
These annual continuance Bills exempting 
Roman Catholics from the operation of 
general law were no doubt looked upon as 


altering their destination. He had hoped | objectionable, and the hon. and learned 


that this measure might have been passed 
before the close of the Session, but from 
communications which he had received he 


Sir George Lewis 


Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) had 
been called on to afford his assistance in 


‘the framing of a satisfactory measure on 
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the subject. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had given them a notion of the 
measure which he thought ought to be in- 
troduced, but it did not appear to be one 
that was likely to produce the effects de- 
sired. He (Mr. 8S. Estcourt) did not think 
that any settlement of this question could 
be satisfactory which would not satisfy the 
feelings of those that were to be exclusively 
affected by it. They ought to show a con- 
siderable indulgence to the religious feel- 
ings of those who would be affected by 
such legislation, not only prospectively but 
retrospectively. He was glad to hear that 
a Bill on the subject would be introduced 
next Session. If the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk, or some other Mem- 
ber of the same persuasion, would but frame 
a Bill on the subject, such Bill, as well as 
that of the Government proposition, might 
be sent before a Select Committee, who 
would be able to decide the matter in a 
much more satisfactory manner than per- 
haps the House would be able to do. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he was glad to 
hear the announcement just made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department. He had endeavoured 
to place his views on paper as to how this 
question ought to be dealt with. Some 
Roman Catholies of the north of England, 
stated their own views in a petition to 
the House, but the right hon. Gentleman 
struck out a different course altogether in 
framing this Bill, which, in his opinion, 
was a highly objectionable one. The great 
objection to the Bill was, that it gave for the 
first time a legislative sanction to the law 
commonly known as the law of superstitious 
uses, in respect to which a question might 
still be raised before the House of Lords 
on appeal. There was a period when the 
Roman Catholic religion was altogeter ille- 
gal, but Roman Catholics were now placed 
upon an equal footing with Protestants, and 
he contended, therefore, that any religious 
practice pertaining to the Catholic Chureh 
ought not to be stigmatized by the law of 
England, if it involved nothing offensive or 
injurious to those who did not belong to 
that Church. He maintained that the law 
of superstitious uses was highly objection- 
able, and any Bill which had the effect of 
giving renewed legislative sanction to that 
law would be highly offensive to Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. All the Roman Catholics asked 
was, that the Legislature would leave them 
to manage as they thought fit their own 
property, which was applied exclusively to 
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the purposes of their own Church. He 
would assume that the Legislature were 
determined to subject Roman Catholics, 
with reference to charitable trusts, to the 
control of a Commission, as had been done 
in the case of Protestant charities ; but if 
Catholics were subject to the same juris- 
diction as Protestants with respect to ad- 
ministration, they ought in fairness to be 
placed under the same law. Parliament 
ought to cure those defects of title which 
arose from a system of law now obsolete, 
so that Catholic property might be placed 
under the control of the Commissioners 
without any danger. He hoped that next 
Session, in conjunction with some of his 
hon. Friends, he might be enabled to lay 
upon the table a Bill embodying the views 
of Roman Catholics on this subject, and he 
trusted that if such a Bill and any measure 
that might be prepared by the Government 
were submitted to a Select Committee, it 
might not be difficult to arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. HUTT expressed his surprise at 
the course now proposed to be taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He had so fre- 
quently heard of there being no time for 
the enactment of a special measure on the 
subject, and that it would be therefore ne- 
cessary to renew this exemptiom Bill once 
more, that he was quite sick of the matter, 
and he confessed he had a distrust of the 
whole proceedings in respect to this mea- 
sure. Ile represented a considerable body 
of Roman Catholics in the north of Eng- 
land, who were most desirous for the pass- 
ing of a Bill upon this question, and it was 
partly in consequence of petitions which he 
had presented, numerously signed by the 
members of that body, that his right hon. 
Friend had undertaken to deal with the 
question. He had that morning had an 
interview with a gentleman of the highest 
respectability and character from the north 
of England, who assured him that the mea- 
sure proposed by the Government would 
afford perfect satisfaction to those with 
whom he acted; and he (Mr. Hutt) must 
therefore express his regret that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to proceed with it. 
He was so thoroughly impressed with the 
necessity of legislation on this subject that 
he would do all in his power to prevent 
any further exemptiou of Roman Catholic 
trusts from the operation of the general 
law. Such exemption had been granted 
for six successive years without any at- 
tempt having been made at practical legis- 
lation on the subject, and, therefore, with 
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the view of inducing Parliament to deal | had gone by when such a phrase could be 
with the question, he would oppose any | permitted to appear in any Act of Parlia. 
continuance of the exemption. ment. It was an insult to a large num- 
Mr. SPOONER said, he had not the! ber of Her Majesty’s subjects, and he was 
slightest wish to take any part in the dis-| very sorry to see a Bill emanating from 
cussion, nor to interfere with matters re-| the right hon. Gentleman containing it, 
lating to the Roman Catholics exclusively.| The Members of the Government, and 
He wanted, however, to know why the} many other Members of the House, may 
members of that body should, in respect | conscientiously believe the sacrifice of the 
to charities, be exempted from the general | mass to be a superstitious practice, but 
law of the land? He believed that a very | there was no necessity whatever for giving 
large body of the most respectable Roman | such belief a statutory sanction. Speaking 
Catholics in this country were in favour of | for himself, he never would consent to pass 
some such measure as that now before the | any Bill containing such a phrase. 
House. Mr. BEAUMONT said, that as repre- 
Mr. HENNESSY said, the hon. Member | senting a considerable number of English 
opposite (Mr. Hutt) had protested against | Roman Catholics, he could state that they 
the exemption of Catholics from what he | entirely approved the Bill which had been 
called the gencral policy of English law. | introduced by the Home Secretary, and 
The hon. Member thought it was a very | the opposition to that measure preceeded 
wonderful anomaly that this favourable ex- | exclusively, he believed, from Irish Ro- 
emption should have existed for the last} man Catholics, whose interests it would 
six years. He would beg to remind the | not affect. [A cry of **No.”] He could 
hon. Member that this was not the first only say he believed that no English Ro- 
time the Catholics were exempted from the | man Catholics were opposed to the Bill. 
general policy of English law. A tolera-|[Mr. Bowyer: I am an English Roman 
tion Act was passed after the Revolution | Catholic.] It was comparatively recently 
of 1688, from which they were exempted, | that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
and for a century and a half they suffered | become a convert to that faith, and that 
under penal enactments framed exclusively | perhaps accounted for the manner in which 
on their account. It was, indeed, to this he persevered against the Bill. He could 
century and a half of anomalous penal | not, under all the circumstances, blame his 
legislation that the half a dozen years of , right hon. Friend for withdrawing the Bill, 
subsequent favourable exemption may be | especially after intimations which had been 
traced. Catholic charities were still sur-| given in ‘‘another place,’’ but he regretted 
rounded by the débris of the penal laws, that the right hon. Gentleman should have 
and until a fair and comprehensive measure proposed to continue the Exemption Act. 
could be passed it was absolutely necessary | He (Mr. Beaumont) would join the hon. 
to look for an annual Bill of exemptions.| Members for North Warwickshire and 
The thanks of the Catholics were due to Gateshead in opposing the renewal of the 
Lord Derby for having last night suggest-| Exemption Act beyond a very short pe- 
ed in ‘another place’’ the expediency of | riod—say, one or two months after the 
a further renewal of the exemption. The! next meeting of Parliament—because he 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the | thought it of great importance that a de- 
Home Department had expressed a hope cision should be arrived at upon this ques- 
that the Government might receive the | tion without any unnecessary delay. 
unanimous support of the Catholic mem- | Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that six years 
bers when they brought in a general mea- ago he supported Sir Frederic Thesiger, 
sure next year. He would take the liberty now Lord Chelmsford, in his opposition to 
of telling the right hon. Gentleman that’ the clause which exempted the Roman Ca- 
such unanimity would be altogether unat- tholics of England from the operation of 
tainable if any of the principles laid down the general law as enacted in the Cha- 
in the first, second, or third clauses of the | ritable Trusts Act of 1853. There were 
Bill now withdrawn were to be re-intro- | few higher authorities on all questions of 
duced. Above all, he begged to impress this kind than the present Lord Chelms- 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the im- ford; and that learned personage declared 
policy, and, indeed, he might say, the emphatically that if those Roman Catholic 
intolerance and injustice, of applying the charities ceased to be exempted from the 
phrase ‘superstitious’ to any doctrine or general law no danger whatever could ac- 
practice of the Catholic Church. The time crue to them. For there was no danger in 
Mr. Hutt 
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1853, and no danger now, that th -| i i jori 
ment would em. 3 any of at Charities Cathelio ‘oon . yy dan 
to be annulled under the provisions of the ‘emption f , B iti hi ieenigec ten apo 
law against superstitious uses. They had me crn ce em ~ a “ the 
now a distinct declaration that the Govern-| same mischief. ight be told that 
- . They might be told th 
ment desired that there should be no dis- | this wa nae aihe el hie hate: 
th ~ | ffair of theirs wh P 
turbance of the validity of tl ities, | . But i vtaa thele 
sod he fole confident be could not be doing | Roman Cathalie fllow-sabjesta withie: che 
any injustice to his Roman Catholie fell -| i srity deeply affected 
subjects by voting for the sey ian. hem: Ore choad pay oS pr nee 
one legal protection to them ; he should | the hon Member for Gateshead % hie ob. 
therefore follow the dictates of his con- | jecti i o4ntthe- 
( -| jection to the continuance of thi 
science, and support the hon. Member f ti i Mt did not 
Gateshead in a conten to ihscte oad | io mame os goer 9 ft 
exemption Bills. The conduct of that hon. | the Roman Cathol wut thd — 
Gentleman was highly creditable to him| Srr GEORGE GREY. 1 nid, that hi 
ale aoe = he represented in re- | right hon. Friend (Sir G Loviek hed ai ~ 
gard to this subject, and needed no culogy | notice of his intenti F ther 
when it was recollected from whe the | Bi aphe ga9 re a i 
a to the proposed “oe rorwespatonig | = a prong rable PN any ye 
he hon. and learned | i i i hem 
dak (Mr adie realeguey Bid yor | ee time to discuss its provisions, 
everywhere, and in everything simply the | the impossibilit gre : Bil of “thie rm 
exponent of Cardinal Wiseman’s polic | orta ’ id | dee dsc aneidlandes 
The evidence taken before the Committce Pap ape Tieag Diy rae we sg er 
; e|in the other House, his right hon. Fri 
on mortmain proved that it was the object | had no option b egret 
of that person (the Cardinal) to d to | oho cumattarenacder- cake 
t r get and to of the order for proceed i 
keep, if possible, in his own hands, th is 4 pena ldo 9 
; ; . . He might express his h h 
whole of the property in this countr de. | ion d lear Somber for Duedall 
° - | . learned Member for Dund 
voted to charitable and religious pur ae Be is id = i eacvaies 
ble t content himself with i 
Roman Catholics. There was aie i dienes + of State, bot thet 
‘ e of clauses to the Secretary of S 
that fact on record, and subse i I "WGccuk teste 
; , quent evidence | at the commencement of th i 
might be produced to corroborate it. This | he would | money tn 
i . before the House a Bill 
attempt was in accordance with the func- | bodying sd i of the 
yang all Sar ot ' | bodying his own views, and those of the 
de Coals of Mage So gickna." Cosliach| SOGe than ae onteetcinds oe aaseataat 
Wiseman declared in one of hi Prggreangrghtag Se ory MH 
which was afterwards died ta cae | tholie bod ver Kt ganna se 
rity, that the Roman Catholics of England | Mr KINNAIRD said, h ini 
ought to be an organized community, apart | the late Mr. Fred ick Brady mie 
— the rest of Her Majesty’s subjects. those ichesncbel el Cath lie bet 
e was not speaking of that which he did | ties had, i ; his jud pennies Tos 
not know, and the Cardinal e i i | naletae 3 mae in poco ~ 
usurped and illegal authority page cog on | none romag te 1 they yan 
object. There was ample evidence to show | cane pha kin aan wth a 
that the Roman Catholics of England year a vie M a Soeanmnl iol 
after year prayed the House to extend to sete *s oth aman. 
them the benefit and the protection of the | Order islon “1 leas oy 
English law against the system of tyranny | Bill iihdiemn 
which was set up by Cardinal Wiseman. | 
They had evidence before Committees of | BRIDGWATER ELECTION 
as —— oo that such a system as | WITHDRAWAL OF PETITION " 
attempted to be established b rdi- ) g i 
= Wiseman would not be poche mare | ee _ ick dip da oune aan 
rance or in Spain, -| fr "ested 
mitied to in Malta. ‘The effect ofthe con: | ae Agente for Henry Clement Heard. end 
va The | n- r Henry Clement Heard and 
sid “a Postage Aone, ye the Boor we a Bond, informing him that it is not 
English Roman Catholic subjects cnpesel eatitiihe of a due Elect waee 
; ning of an undue Election and Re- 
0 a system of tyranny which would not be | turn for the Borough of Siellgeietens a 
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CoroneL TYNTE said, that this was 
just what he had expected, although in this 
case, as in some others, the petitioners had 
thought proper not to withdraw their peti- 
tion until the eleventh hour. He felt sa- 
tisfied that if the inquiry had been pro- 
ceeded with, tlie petition would have turned 
out to be utterly frivolous and vexatious, 
and he believed that it had been got up 
against the wishes of the most respectable 
of his political opponents. 

Ordered, that no further proceedings be 
taken upon the said petition. 


AYLESBURY ELECTION 
REPORT. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“That Thomas Tyringham Bernard, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough and Hundreds of 
Aylesbury. 

“ That Samuel George Smith, junior, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the said Borough and Hundreds. 

«That Thomas Frederick Charles Vernon Went- 
worth, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to 
serve in this present Parliament for the said Bo- 
rough and Hundreds. 

“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House. 


MAIDSTONE ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee had 
determined, — 

“That William Lee, esquire, is duly elected 
Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Maidstone. 

“That Charles Buxton, esquire, is duly elected 
a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Maidstone. 

‘‘ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HUTT said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment when he proposes to introduce a 
Bill for continuing the exemption of Roman 
Catholic Charities from the jurisdiction of 
the Charity Commissioners. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that he in- 
tended to-morrow to move for leave to in- 
troduce a Bill to continue the exemption of 
Roman Catholic Charities from the juris- 
diction of the Charity Commissioners. 

Mr. HUTT said, he begged to inform 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he should 
give to the introduction of the Bill all the 
opposition in his power. 

Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS} 
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SCOTCH FISHERMEN.—QUESTION, 
Mr. FINLAY said, he wished to ask 

the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment if he has received any official in. 
timation of the probability of a riotous col- 
lision among the Herring Fishermen in 
Lochfyne, Argyllshire, in consequence of 
the systematic transgression of the Act 
14th & 15th Vic., e. 26, by certain Fisher- 
men in that locality, and whether any 
steps have been taken to maintain the 
eace. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that in- 
formation had been for some time. before 
the Government with respect to the riotous 
disposition of the Fishermen on the west 
coast of Scotland; but his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate, whose 
attention had been directed to the matter, 
had reported that the Fishery Board were 
quite apprised of everything that was pass. 
ing, and had taken all the precautions in 
their power to prevent a breach of the 
peace. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS.—QUESTION, 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it would be 
practicable to lay on the Table of the House 
the Judicial Statistics of England and 
Wales, which are made up to the 29th day 
of September each year before the suc. 
ceeding Easter Recess ; and whether some 
similar statistics for Scotland might not be 
appended to the said Report. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, with re- 
gard to the Police and Prisons Statistics, 
they were furnished from accounts which 
were made up annually for a year ending 
on the 29th of September, as that was the 
close of the official year in the Boroughs 
and Counties. The Commercial Statistics 
were made up to the close of the ordinary 
year on the 3lst of December ; but owing 
to the Winter Assizes there was always 
some delay in their preparation, but he 
trusted that in future they would always 
be ready before Easter. He might men- 
tion that our Criminal Statistics were pub- 
lished far in advance of those of other 
countries— France for example. 


THE PREVENTIVE SERVICE, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BLACK said, he rose to ask the 
Seeretary to the Admiralty if there is any 
regulation preventing the men in the Pre- 
ventive Service, Inland Revenue, from 
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marrying, and if men have been dismissed 
in Scotland for this offence. 

Mr. LAING stated, in reply, that a re- 
gulation did exist, not to prevent men in 
the Preventive Service from marrying, but 
to restrict employment in that service to 
unmarried men. The reason was that Pre- 
ventive Officers had to go over an extensive 
district, and were required to be absent 
from home at least four nights in the week, 
and experience had proved that married 
men were apt to neglect their duty in 
order to remain with their families. Cases 
had occurred in Scotland in which the en- 
gagements of married men had been ter- 
minated ; but the words “ dismissal for an 
offence”’ could not be applied to the termi- 
nation of an engagement which was made 
upon the distinct understanding that such 
was one of the conditions of the service. 


NORWICH ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 
CotonEL FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
a question in connection with the late elec- 
tion for Norwich, but as it was a matter of 
privilege he should in any case be entitled 
to precedence. It would be in the recol- 


lection of the House that at the last gene- 


ral election two gentlemen, Mr. Schneider 
and Viscount Bury, were returned for that 
city. A petition for bribery was presented 
against both those gentlemen, one of whom, 
Viscount Bury, subsequently accepted office 
under the present Government. The at- 
tention of the House was expressly cal!ci 
to the inconvenience of issuing a new Writ 
while the petition against the former elec- 
tion was pending, but, nevertheless, it di- 
rected that a new Writ should be issued, 
and at the second election Viscount Bury 
was again returned. Two petitions were 
presented against that return, and they 
were referred to the Committee by whom 
the first petition was to be tried, but on the 
understanding that they were not to be pro- 
ceeded with, so that in fact the only petition 
before the House was the original one pre- 
sented against Viscount Bury and Mr. 
Schneider. The Committee to which that 
petition had been referred had decided that 
both those gentlemen had been guilty of 
bribery through their agents, and that con- 
sequently the original election was void. 
The question he wished to ask Mr. Speaker 
was this:—By the 36th section of the 
Corrupt Practices Act it was declared that 
no candidate who should be found guilty 
of bribery by himself or his agents should 
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be capable to sit for the place in which 
the bribery had been committed during the 
Parliament then in existence. This was a 
very peculiar case, because at the time the 
House agreed to the issuing of the second 
writ, Viscount Bury had not been declared 
incapable of sitting, but since that time 
the decision of the Committee by which 
the noble Lord was declared guilty of 
bribery, through his agents, had been 
arrived at. This decision, coupled with 
the second election, placed the noble Lord 
in a very peculiar position. He did not 
know that the point had ever been rais- 
ed, but he believed there was a Motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury on the paper 
for Thursday evening, moving that one of 
these seats should be declared vacant. The 
question he wished to ask, therefore, was 
whether, under the peculiar circumstances 
of this case, both Members having on the 
original petition been found guilty of bribery 
through their agents, that fact did not in 
itself make void the recent election; or 
whether the noble Lord would stand in a 
similar position to that so long filled by 
Baron Rothschild, of being a Member of 
that House without being able either to sit 
or vote. It was desirable that the House 
should come to some decision on this ques- 
tion. In his opinion the House had acted 
indiscreetly in allowing the second Writ to 
be moved pending the decision of the Com- 
mittee on the first petition. Under those 
circumstances, he begged to ask Mr. 
Speaker whether this seat was of itself 
vacant, or whether the noble Lord had the 
power of sitting and voting under his second 
election ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the subject was 
so important that he hoped he should be 
pardoned if he addressed a few words to the 
House before Mr. Speaker replied to the 
question of the hon. and gallant Member. 
The case stood thus. After the general 
election petitions were presented against 
the return of Viscount Bury and Mr. 
Schneider, on the ground that they had 
been guilty of bribery at the election for 
Norwich. Subsequently, Viscount Bury 
took office in the Government, when a 
question arose in this House as to whether 
the Writ, under those circumstances, should 
be allowed to issue. He (Mr. Walpole) was 
not present at the time, but he believed 
that upon that point the House decided, 
under Mr. Speaker’s ruling, that the Writ 
could issue, if the House thought fit to 
direct that it should issue. If he might 
venture to express an opinion, he should 
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say that that decision was unquestionably 
in accordance with the law and usage of 
Parliament, and he thought he could point 
out to the hon. and gallant Gentleman that 
the greatest inconvenience would arise if it 
were not the law ; for supposing any num- 
ber of Gentlemen sitting opposite had been 
petitioned against, and they had been com- 
manded by Her Majesty to take office, 
they would, under any other ruling, be 
totally incompetent to appear in their 
places as members of the Government so 
formed. The inconvenience in that case 
to the public service from the want of per- 
sons to explain and defend the acts of Go- 
vernment would have been the greatest 
that could be conceived. Since the elec- 
tion of Vicount Bury, consequent on the 
issue of the Writ, a second petition had 
been presented, praying not only that the 
seat may be voided on account of the 
bribery practised at the former election, 
but praying further that this House would 
confer the seat upon another candidate, on 
the ground that Viscount Bury was incap- 
able of being elected, and that due notice 
to that effect having been given to all the 
voters, all the votes recorded for him were 
thrown away. When this second petition 
came before the General Committee for 
election petitions, they considered whether 
they could not tack the second petition to 
the first, and thus send them both to be 
considered by the same Committee. The 
House, however, on that point expressed 
an opinion—and in my mind a correct 
opinion—that since the General Committee 
was bound by Act of Parliament to take 
all the petitions in their order, and since 
the petitions arose in respect of different 
elections—one after the dissolution and the 
other when Viscount Bury took office—it 
was not competent for them to tack the 
second petition to the first. There was 
therefore nothing to be done but to proceed 
with the first petition separately and, as 
hon. Gentlemen knew, the Committee to 
whom the petition was referred had come 
to the conclusion that the election of the two 
sitting Members was void by reason of their 
having been guilty of bribery through their 
agents. The Act of Parliament was im- 
perative under such circumstances, and de- 
clared positively that persons who had been 
found guilty of bribery, either by them- 
selves or by their agents, should be incap- 
able of sitting for that place during the 
existing Parliament. It did not, therefore, 
require any action of the House to prevent 
Viscount Bury from taking his seat as 
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soon as he was declared incapable of sit- 
ting. If the noble Lord were to attempt 
to take his seat he would in the first place 
subject himself to the penalties attached to 
those who sit and vote contrary to the Act. 
But more than that, if he were to take 
his seat, the House would take notice of it, 
and recognising the law as preseribed by 
the Act of Parliament, he would be ordered 
by the Speaker on a Motion made in the 
House to retire. Under no circumstances, 
therefore, he apprehended, could the noble 
Lord attempt to take his seat except at 
great peril to himself. But then came the 
question, what were they to do with refer- 
ence to the seat being declared void? If 
the House were to continue sitting very 
little inconvenience would arise, for the 
second petition would come on in its turn, 
and the Committee to which it was re- 
ferred would decide whether the other can- 
didate’s claims to the seat were well found- 
ed, or whether a new Writ ought to issue. 
But if they were asked now to issue a new 
Writ a question of immense difficulty would 
be raised, because by issuing a new Writ 
they would, in fact, be determining by an- 
ticipation that the petitioning candidate 
under the second petition was not entitled 
to claim the seat. He would therefore 
venture to suggest that the House should 
forbear to express any opinion that the seat 
was void, and that a new Writ ought to 
issue, lest they should deprive the person 
who claimed the seat, of those rights with 
respect to which the Committee on the pe- 
tition was the proper tribunal to decide. 
There was in fact only one course for the 
House to pursue in the matter. There 
could be no doubt that a new Writ might 
issue for the city of Norwich with reference 
to one of the seats, but he could not allow 
that the Writ ought to issue with reference 
to the other; or the House, if it thought 
fit, might withhold both writs. But if both 
were issued now it would involve the House 
in immense difficulties with reference to 
the claim of the other candidate. The 
point, he admitted, was a new one, but 
speaking in the presence of the Attorney 
General he apprehended that he had stated 
nothing which was inconsistent with law. 
He must apologise for interposing between 
Mr. Speaker and the House, but he had 
done so because he felt that it was hardly 
a question, involving such difficulties as it 
did, in which they ought to appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman. The proper course 
was for the attention of the House to be 
called to the subject by a Motion, when 
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they would be able to look at all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that this 
was a very irregular discussion. There 
was no Motion before the House, and the 
question asked related to the construction 
of an Act of Parliament which he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite it 
was hardly right to call upon the Speaker 
to determine. 

CotoyeL FRENCH said, he rose to 
order. The right hon. Gentleman should 
be bound by his own statement that there 
was no Motion before the House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
move the adjournment of the House so as 
to put himself in order. It might be sup- 
posed that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had raised this question on behalf of Vis- 
count Bury, as though the noble Lord were 
anxious to sit and vote. 
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French’s) mind which not a single word 
that fell from him would justify. He could 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that his 
mode of lecturing other hon. Members was 
extremely unpleasant, and considering his 
position in the House it would be well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to endeavour to 
soften his tone. The right hon. Gentle- 
man imputed to him that he professed to 
stand forward as the personal friend of 
Viscount Bury. He would put it to the 
House if a single word that fell from him 
justified such a statement. He made it a 
pure question of privilege, which as an in- 
dependent Member he was desirous, for the 
honour of the House, to have ventilated. 
With reference to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Walpole) had said, if 
it were correct in point of fact, he was 
satisfied ; but he had received information 





Now, he (Sir | that both petitions were referred to the 


George Grey) was assured that this was| Committee, but that the Committee de- 


not the case; that the question was one 
spontaneously raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man iu order to satisfy his own mind on 
the subject ; that Viscount Bury had not 
been within the House since the decision 
of the Election Committee, and had no in- 
tention of sitting and voting. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the subject might 


well be deferred until the next day, when 
notice had been given for the issue of one 
of the Writs for Norwich, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury concurring with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that, the seat 
being claimed, it would be premature to 
prejudice the claims of Colonel Boldero by 


issuing the other Writ. If Viscount Bury 
had presented himself within the House, 
it might have been quite right to take 
notice that he was incapacitated from sit- 
ting by the decision of an Election Com- 
mittee ; but to put a hypothetical case to 
the Speaker on a subject that must after 
all be decided by the House was, he 
thought, wholly uncalled for. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to give notice that it was his intention to 
oppose the issuing of a new Writ. Though 
it was decided in the case of Dartmouth 
that he was wrong, yet he believed that in 
the ease of Norwich he had good grounds 
to go upon, and he intended to move an 
Amendment to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury’s Motion to the effect that the Writ 
ought not to be issued till the evidence was 
in the hands of hon. Members. 

Cotoxe, FRENCH said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir George Grey) had taken it 
on him to assume a state of his (Colonel 


clined to proceed with the second. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he be- 
lieved there was a second petition before 
the House which had not been withdrawn, 
but it did not come under the cognizance 
of the Committee. It was still possible 
for the Committee to determine that the 
Gentleman who claimed the seat was en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge bad not interposed it would 
have been his duty to inform the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that the question which 
he had brought before the House was not 
one of privilege. The only answer he 
could have given to this question, whether 
Viscount Bury had a right to sit in the 
House, would have been to request him to 
examine the Act of Parliament, which is 
very definite and distinct on this subject. 
The Act of Parliament, and not anything 
which might have fallen from him (the 
Speaker) was the proper guide for the pro- 
ceedings of the House. 

Motion for adjournment by leave with- 
drawn. 

Subject dropped. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—NOTICE, 


Lorp ELCHO said, he had given notice 
of his intention to submit to the House on 
Thursday next a Motion having reference 
to the inexpediency of England’s taking 
any part in the anticipated Congress of 
European Powers. Sinee he had given 
that notice, however, he had received a 
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letter from his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, which stated that, owing 
to the late melancholy event which had 
taken place in the family of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, le would 
not be in his place in the House before 
Monday next, and requested him (Lord 
Elcho) in consequence to postpone his 
Motion until that day. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he had no alternative but to 
accede to the request of his noble Friend, 
who, he hoped, would enable him to bring 
forward the Motion on Monday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON expressed 
his readiness to do ao. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
rose to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to enter into negotiations with the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America, for 
the purpose of preventing the assaults and cruel- 
ties committed on Merchant Seamen eagaged in 
traffic between this Co -ntry and the United States, 
and of bringing to justice the perpetrators of such 
offences, many of whom escape with im -inity in 
consequence of the defec:s of the present system 
of international jurisdiction.” 


The subject had engaged the serious at- 
tention of men in high places, and also en- 
listed the sympathies of a large body of 
persons both in this country and in the 


United States of America. The question 
was, whether many injuries should remain 
unredressed, and a large amount of crime 
should go unchallenged and unpunished, 
The point he was about to ask the House 
to consider was, in what manner they could 
best put a stop to the series of outrages 
and cruelties which were committed on the 
high seas in connection with the merchant 
traffic between England and the United 
States. It could hardly be considered a 
question especially affecting the United 
States, as the proportion of American sea- 
men sailing under the merchant flag of 
the United States did not amount to more 
than 17 per cent. The remainder of the 
crews was made up of men belonging to 
all nations, no small portion of whom 
consisted of our fellow-countrymen. The 
outrages to which he alluded, had in a 
special manner attracted the attention of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, which was 
the great entrepot of that traffic. It was 
stated by them that unhappy men arrived 
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almost daily in their harbours who, in con- 
sequence of the cruel treatment which they 
had received on the voyage, were obliged 
to be conveyed to the hospitals of the city, 
where some of them died of the injuries 
which were inflicted upon them, while 
others remained there for a long time un- 
recovered. Now, the Government of the 
United States had expressed through their 
Consul a desire that so disgraceful a state 
of things should be remedied, while, on the 
other hand, the people of Liverpool had 
taken up the subject with a warmth be- 
yond the wont of Englishmen. Yet it did 
not appear that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken any steps to bring the 
perpetrators of those crimes to justice. A 
résumé of the whole facts was to be found 
in a pamphlet, written by Mr. Bright, an 
eminent merchant of Liverpool, and ad- 
dressed to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), who was to have 
brought the subject before the House, but 
who, unhappily had joined Her Majesty’s 
Government, and who was in consequence 
incapacitated from employing his talents 
out of his own department to the advan- 
tage of either the House or the country. 
He (Mr. M. Milnes) had ther:fore deemed 
it to be his duty to take the matter up. 
The grievance which he wished to be re- 
dressed divided itself into two branches. 
There were, first of all, the cases which 
came within the operation of the extradi- 
tion treaty existing between this country 
and the United States. The clauses of 
that treaty, however, were so intricate and 
involved as to render it impossible, even in 
the case of the gravest crimes, to bring 
any criminal to justice. There was, for 
instance, the case of the outrage on board 
of the ship Etivan, the case tried before 
Baron Bramwell last year, in which the 
offence was committed 23 miles from what 
was considered the limit of the jurisdiction 
of England. Baron Bramwell charged the 
jury to acquit the criminal, on the ground 
that no case had been made out; but he 
gave him up to the American authorities, 
to be conveyed to the United States. The 
moment the man touched his native shore, 
he absconded, and got off scot-free. Two 
other cases of a similar description occurred 
within the last year. Only within the last 
month, a most atrocious murder was com- 
mitted by a Corsican sailor on board an 
American ship called the Mountaineer. 
The vessel touched at Sunderland, on her 
voyage from Amsterdam to New Orleans, 
and the captain applied, through the Ame- 
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rican Consul, to the magistrates at Sun- 
derland, for a cell in which the culprit 
might be kept in safe custody until the 
return of the ship to America, undertak- 
ing, at the same time, to pay all the ne- 
cessary expenses. This seemed a very 
reasonable request, but the answer written 
by Mr. Waddington, on behalf of Sir George 
Lewis, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, to the Consul, was to the effect 
that the request could not be complied with 
unless the offence came within the 10th 
Article of the Treaty of Washington be- 
tween England and the United States ; 
and that even if it did, the magistrates 
could not interfere without a warrant from 
the Secretary of State, granted upon the 
formal demand of the United States Go- 
vernment, under the extradition treaty. 
The consequence was that the murderer 
escaped within a few days after his ar- 
rival at Sunderland. He was recaptured 
and taken on board again, but he succeed- 
ed in escaping a second time, and he was 
now wandering about the country with per- 
fect impunity. He thought it was the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to make some 
arrangement with the United States by 
which prisoners so charged might be kept 
in safe custody, and every means taken to 


bring them to justice. The cases to which 
he had referred, although of a most seri- 
ous character, were comparatively of rare 
occurrence, and they could scarcely be 
compared to the class of cases which he 
wished chiefly to bring under the notice 


of the House. He referred to those 
minor outrages which were continually 
occurring on board American ships, 
and excited so much indignation and 
reprobation in Liverpool. They knew 
that the Amercian merchant service was 
a rough and ready one, and he did not 
wish to complain of the captains of the 
ships. Indeed, in almost all the cases he 
had investigated the cruelty was com- 
mitted not by the captain, but by some 
of the crew, and the captain did all in 
his power to restrain it. These cases were 
£0 frequent at Liverpool that they had ob- 
tained a name for themselves, and were 
known in the hospital there of ‘* Consuls’ 
eases.”’ From June, 1857, to June, 1858, 
there were no less than 135 of these ‘* Con- 
suls’ cases’ sent to the hospital. From 
June, 1858, to March, 1859, the number 
of cases was 80; during the latter period 
23 additional cases were treated in the 
workhouse. The Society of Friends of 
Foreigners in Distress bad also published 
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a report on the subject, which showed how 
great was the evil of which he complained 
From that report it might be learned of 
what kind and nature those cases were. 
In four of them the sufferers were Ger- 
mans. One wasa Hessian, who was set to 
work, and so ill-treated that he was oblig- 
ed to be laid up in the hospital. The next 
was a Prussian, who had been a waiter in 
an inn, and who was engaged as a steward 
on board a vessel, but was put to work as 
a@common sailor, and so injured that he 
was confined for fourteen days. The third 
was a Bavarian, who was engaged to assist 
in unloading a ship, and had bis arm broken. 
The fourth was also a Bavarian, and had 
his arm smashed. Nobody could deny 
that there had been cases of violence and 
cruelty ; and the continued impunity given 
to these cases operated most injuriously, not 
only upon the American merchant service but 
upon our own. These habits of ferocity and 
cruel treatment of merchant seamen in this 
country, of which we had seen examples, 
arose in a great measure from the anoma- 
lous state of the Jaw. He had received a 
letter from a gentleman, whose name in 
American literature stood so high that 
every word which came from him was im- 
portant, even if his character were not 
marked as it was by eminent feelings of 
humanity, he meant Mr. Hawthorne, the 
distinguished writer of fiction. He stated 
that in his view the majority of these cases 
of eruelty did not arise amongst Ame- 
ricans. It very often turned out that on 
board these ships the only American was 
the man who took no part in the affair, 
namely, the captain. Such was the tone 
also adopted by the New York Commer cial 
Advertiser, which in a recent number had 
remarked, 


“Certainly the subject is important. The 
humanity and generosity of this country and 
Great Britain should be glad to unite in some 
feasible reform to prevent this reign of cruelty and 
violence.” 

He hoped he had satisfied the House that 
the case was one of great grievance, and 
that the only question was how to remedy 
it. He thought the House would agree 
that the remedy must lie in one of two 
directions. Either to give additional power 
to the American consuls by which they 
themselves would be able to take the re- 
sponsibility upon themselves and rectify 
the evil, or to obtain a convention with 
the United States, under which these 
offenders might be brought to justice, and 
treated as if the injurics had been com- 
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mitted on English soil. He hoped he 
should not be met with technicalities, but 
that Her Majesty’s Government would see 
whether, without contradiction of the prin- 
ciples of international Jaw, that law might 
not be so supplemented as to prevent the 
evil which now existed. The giving of ad- 
ditional power to the consuls would natur- 
ally occur to any one who investigated the 
subject. It was true that it was the prac- 
tice of the English nation to refuse extra- 
territorial power to any body of foreigners 
residing within this kingdom ; at the same 
time, in that respect, we had acted excep- 
tionally to the rest of Europe. The law 
during the middle ages, and down to our 
own time, was that for the purposes of 
public security and advantage a nation 
should permit foreigners to exercise within 
its boundaries such jurisdiction on its own 
subjects as might not be injurious to the 
common weal. This power had been as- 
serted by the French Government, and the 
great memorial of Colbert, which had been 
treated as the manual of the consular ser- 
vice ever since, established that no French- 
men should under any circumstances sub- 
mit to be judged by any other country than 
his own. The consul, it was said, was 
nothing more than the executive Minister 


of the colony of his fellow-countrymen esta- 
blished in the country, and this principle 
had been carried out with great severity by 


the French nation. In 1814 it was urged 
that this principle should be abandoned, and 
this only took place after much resistance 
by the Due de Broglie. He thought, there- 
fore, that by some extension of power they 
might enable the American Consuls to judge 
the more simple and more frequent of these 
eases. He know it might be said that other 
evils would perhaps arise. He was bound 
to say that he had heard of cases at Havre 
in which the absolute jurisdiction over 
American subjects, assured to the consul! 
by a convention with France, had been 
grossly abused. If the giving power to the 
consuls was not the right remedy he did not 
see why they could not come to an arrange- 
ment with the United States by which 
these cases might be judged by the native 
tribunals of this country and America. It 
might not do to apply the rule to the 
graver cases, but it might be made to 
apply to all cases which would come ordi- 
narily under the jurisdiction of a stipen- 
diary magistrate. He hoped that in one 
direction or the other Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would negotiate with the United 
States, and in settling the matter in a 
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satisfactory manner perform an act not 
only of humanity but of justice. 

Mr. J. EWART seconded the Motion. 
He thought it a defect in the present state 
of the law, that in the case of serious 
crimes all the punishment the consul could 
inflict was to make the captain of the ship 
pay a sort of fine. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract had, he 
thought, done good service to his own 
country and to the community of the 
United States by bringing this subject 
under the consideration of the House, and 
he had stated with great distinctness the 
evils which arose from the existing state of 
things. He need hardly remind the House 
that the territorial law of this country was 
hardly competent to deal with the evils 
which had been brought before them. In 
the first place, this country could not, ex- 
cept by treaty, exercise any jurisdiction 
over crimes committed on board foreign 
ships upon the high seas. Their jurisdic- 
tion extended merely to crimes committed 
by foreign sailors on board foreign ships 
within three miles of the coast. Except 
within these limits the Crown of England 
had no power to exercise jurisdiction, and 
it was only by a ratified convention with 
the United States, or with any other 
Power, that this jurisdiction could arise. 
In the treaty concluded with the United 
States by Lord Ashburton in 1842 there 
was an article that stipulated for the 
mutual extradition of criminals. It in- 
cluded persons charged with murder, as- 
saults with intent to murder, robbery, 
arson, forgery, and uttering forged papers. 
When a murder, or an assault with intent 
to murder, is committed on board an 
American ship on the high seas, it is by 
the construction of the law supposed to be 
committed on American territory. And if 
the ship put into an English port, and the 
offender were claimed through the American 
Minister, he would be delivered up and 
sent to America for trial. The expense 
incurred in sending the prisoner and the 
witnesses back to the United States to 
have the case investigated by the American 
courts would have to be paid by that Go- 
vernment. In practice it was found that 
this process was rarely carried into effect, 
and did not lead to the punishment of 
offenders. That, however, was the course 
under the present convention ; and if it 
was not pursued the offender could not be 
made amenable, any more than if he had 
committed the same crime on the soil of the 
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United States. The question then arose 
whether it was possible to make any con- 
vention with the United States by which this 
class of criminals could be brought to pun- 
ishment. One obvious means of effecting 
this object would be to extend the number 
of crimes comprised in the article of the 
treaty of extradition, and include these 
eases of manslaughter and aggravated 
assaults on board ship. But under this 
article, the remedy, on account of the 
necessity of sending the witnesses to 
America, was difficult, expensive, and 
rarely resorted to. Another course sug- 
gested was to obtain for English magis- 
trates a jurisdiction over those offences in 
this country, giving the United States a cor- 
responding jurisdiction over English sailors 
committing similar crimes on board Eng- 
lish ships. This would be in the power of 
the two nations to agree to by convention, 
with a legislative sanction in each country; 
and, if the Government of the United 
States were willing to agree to such an 
arrangement, he saw no injury in it to 
either nation. This would overcome the 
difficulty caused by each country exercising 
an exclusive jurisdiction over its own ships 
on the high seas. Another course sug- 


gested by his hon. Friend was to give the 


consuls of each country a jurisdiction in 
these eases. He was not prepared to say 
that even that plan, if the two Govern- 
ments agreed to it, and Parliament gave 
it effect, could not be carried out. It was 
true that this country had never yet allowed 
any foreign Power to exercise any criminal 
jurisdiction within its territory, nor did 
the case of the consuls in the Levant fur- 
nish a precedent strictly applicable. But 
it should be observed that this would be a 
jurisdiction over offences committed on 
board ships on the high seas, and therefore, 
strictly speaking, within the territory to 
which the ships belonged. It would be 
an entirely new system. If they were to 
arm the American Consul at Liverpool with 
criminal jurisdiction he would still virtually 
be exercising jurisdietion under the English 
law. As the consul, however, could not 
be learned in the English law he would 
necessarily be forced to avail himself of the 
assistance of an assessor who could advise 
him upon the law of England, so that he 
would only be formally sitting in Court, 
while an English barrister would virtually 
be trying the prisoner. That would re- 
solve itself into British administration of 
justice ; and he doubted whether such a 
mode of solving this difficulty would find 
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| very much favour. At the same time he 
did not express a confident opinion against 
it, but he quite agreed in the general scope 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend, and that 
this was a matter which might form a sub- 
ject of negotiation between this Government 
and the Government of the United States. 
Mr. HENLEY said, that this was a sub- 
ject of no small importance, for no doubt 
within the last few years there had been 
/many allegations of cruelty committed on 
| board American ships. He wished that the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward this 
Motion had told them whether many pro- 
secutions had taken place for such crimes 
in the courts of the United States ; for it 
was hardly possible that all the cruelty 
would be committed on the outward voyage 
and none on the voyage home to the States, 
and if it were committed on the voyage 
home there would be the American courts 
to appeal toon the ship going into port. The 
records of American courts might show 
what was the state of things and what view 
was taken of these crimes in America, and 
such information might go far to show how 
to remedy the evil, if evil existed. The 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
said, that it might be agreed that our sti- 
pendiary magistrates might deal with such 
cases, and that the American magistrates 
might deal with similar cases occurring on 
board our ships ; and this might be all very 
well when American law and American 
courts only were ia question ; but if we came 
to this arrangement with America how could 
we refuse to come to a similar arrange- 
ment with Austria, Russia, or Spain, and 
would the Government be willing to sub- 
ject an Englishman who had committed an 
assault on the high seas to the tender mer- 
cies of the Russian police? He hoped that 
these allegations of cruelty an board Ame- 
rican ships which had been made within 
the last two or three years, might have 
arisen from circumstances, from some cause 
or other, accidental, and that such things 
would not again be so much heard of. 
With regard to the question of Consuls 
dealing with these matters, there did not 
oceur to his mind the same difficulty in 
earrying out that suggestion that there was 
in giving the courts of the two countries 
jurisdiction in such cases, The principal 
difficulty seemed to be that if the Consuls 
acted they must give the Consuls power to 
confine prisoners in their prisons. He did 
not think it neeessary that they should act 
on the laws of the country in which they 
acted, but that they might administer the 
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law of their own country.. It was, how- 
ever, a subject beset with difficulties, 
though certainly there would be no harm 
in negotiating upon it; but whether the 
negotiation would lead to any practical 
conclusion was another matter. He hoped 
that care would be taken not to get us into 
difficulties of a worse description whilst 
attempting to deal with an evil which was 
certainly not our own. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the subject of the Motion had engaged the 
attention of the law officers, no: only of 
the present Gevernment, but of those 
which had gone before it. All attempts, 
however, to induce the Government of the 
United States to agree to any rules in re- 
spect to the matter had proved unsuccessful 
from the jealousy with which they guarded 
against any interference with the adminis- 
tration of their law. The proposition of 
the United States Government always had 
been that an American charged with an 
assault upon the high seas should, on his 
arrival in this country, be taken before an 
American Consul, who should be invested 
with criminal jurisdiction. To that pro- 
position, however, he, as the law officer of 
the Crown, in conjunction with his col- 
leagues, would offer a most strenuous 
opposition. He certainly never would be 
a party to any criminal jurisdiction be- 
ing exercised in this country, except in 
the name of the Queen, and according 
to the laws of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down had 
adverted to the possibility of our being re- 
quired to extend the same principle to 
Austria, Russia, and other States having 
arbitrary criminal laws if we entered into 
a treaty with the United States; but he (the 
Attorney General) did not think that that 
consequence would at all follow, because 
in the case of the United States the bar- 
gain that might be entered into would be 
in accordance with our inalienable claim to 
reciprocity of jurisdiction, and that in- 
volved the administration of a criminal 
law similar to our own, and founded on the 
same principles as our own. The Amerians 
had conventions with France on this sub- 
ject, and the representations that had been 
made to the Government of the manner 
in which the authority established by 
those conventions was exercised would sur- 
prise the House, and would be a warn- 
Ing against the adoption of any similar 
rule in this country. Nothing was more 
common than for the captain of an Ameri- 
can merchant vessel, on entering a French 
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port to go immediately to his own consul 
and accuse his whole ship’s crew of mutiny 
and have them imprisoned, in order that 
he might keep them in safe custody until 
he intended to sail again, when the crew 
was delivered up to him on board. He 
mentioned that on the authority of our own 
Consul in France, and he thought the 
House would never consent to any similar 
jurisdiction being given to the American 
Consuls in this country. There were three 
things to which he hoped, if this Address 
were voted, the attention of the authorities 
would be directed. One was the facilitation 
of theworking of the Extradition Act which, 
for the reasons mentioned by his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary, did not answer 
the object for which it was passed; the 
other was the establishment of a recipro- 
city of jurisdiction with reference to the 
offences that had been mentioned ; and the 
third was the establishment, if possible, of 
a summary jurisdiction in order to dispose 
of those quarrels that arose with regard to 
contracts between British seamen and their 
employers on their arrival at a foreign port, 
and similarly with regard to foreign sea- 
men on their arrival at an English port. 
He could assure the House this was no 
new matter—it had been frequently under 
discussion. The House itself had had cog- 
nizance of it eight or ten times during the 
past six years, and he earnestly hoped the 
Address moved for by the hon. Gentleman 
would be productive of some good under- 
standing between the two countries as to 
the means which ought to be adopted for 
remedying the evil complained of. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, in 
reply he had to thank the House and the 
Government for the consideration they had 
given to the subject, and he had no doubt 
the discussion which had taken place would 
materially promote the humane object he 
had in view. With respect to the number 
of trials in America he would remind the 
right hon. Member opposite (Mr. Henley), 
that there was a great difference in the 
crews of inward and outward bound ships. 
There was no difficulty in getting sailors 
to go from Europe to America, but in man- 
ning ships to return to Europe there was 
fierce competition, an extensive crimping 
system was carried on, and much cruelty 
was practised. He hoped his Friends in 
the Goverment would not overlook the case 
of the murderer, who was now at large, 
because the authorities of this country had 
no power to secure him. The powers of 
the extradition treaty, which were now ex- 
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clusively confined to the metropolitan ma- 
gistrates, should be extended to the stipen- 
diaries at Liverpool and the other sea- 
ports. 

Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, 

That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, for the 
purpose of preventing the assaults and cruelties 
committed on Merchant Seamen engaged in traffic 
between this Country and the United States, and 
of bringing to justice the perpetrators of such 
offences, many of whom escape with impunity in 
consequence of the defects of the present system 
of international jurisdiction. 


FORESHORES, &c. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
rights as claimed by the Crown and other 
bodies connected with the Foreshores, Tidal 
Rivers, Estuaries, and bed of the Sea round 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, the 
various proceedings instituted of late years 
by the officers of the Crown with respect 
to the same, and to ascertain and report to 
the House whether any and what legislation 
might be required for defining the said 
rights, and for securing and protecting 
those of the public and individuals. By 
way of premise he might remind the House 
that the object and importance of his Mo- 
tion had been ably expressed two years ago 
by the Earl of Derby in “ another place,” 
when presenting a petition in ‘ another 
place.”’ His Lordship stated then that it was 
a subject of very great importance involving 
questions of a very serious and complicated 
character, affecting the right of the Crown 
to the land between high and low water- 
mark throughout the kingdom, the extent 
of that right, and the manner in which it 
was enforced. No one disputed that there 
was a right in the Crown, of a certain kind, 
to the dominion of the land between high 
and low water-mark; but the question was, 
whether that was such a right to the soil 
as would entitle the Crown to make it a 
means of profit by way of lease, or whether 
it was not merely a power with which the 
Crown was invested as a trustee for the 
purpose of protecting the public in their use 
of it. This latter was certainly the whole 
extent to which the maxim of the civil law 
went; and something to the same effect 
appeared to be the law of England as it 
stood in the time of Henry III. Bracton 
seemed to have the idea that it would be 
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well for the public if such a power were ac- 
knowledged in the King as would enable 
him to protect the public use of it, but it 
did not appear that he went further. This 
view was confirmed by the dicta of Lord 
Hale, Judge Bayley, and several other 
learned Judges. In short, the result of 
the law authorities was, that the Crown 
was nothing more than a trustee for the 
public, to secure to them, collectively, and 
individually, the advantages and privileges 
that might accrue from the right to the 
sea-shore. When he looked to the older 
suits instituted by the Crown in reference 
to this subject, they appeared to have this 
object in view. But when he looked to the 
more recent cases, they appeared to have 
no other object in view than the increasing 
the territorial estates of the Crown, and 
that was in a manner which exposed the 
public to great inconvenience. This was 
evident from the suits instituted against 
the Corporation of London with reference 
to the foreshores of the Thames, and from 
other suits instituted against other public 
bodies in reference to the right to the fore- 
shores of other rivers. Moreover, Lord 
Morpeth, the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, in giving his evidence before 
a Committee of the House which sat in 
1848, said, in answer to a question, that 
he looked for a considerable increase in the 
revenue from the exercise of the rights of 
the Crown over the sea-shore. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted ; and Forty 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a Quarter- 
after Eight o’clock. 


een 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 3, 1859. 


Mixorss.] Pustic Bitts,—1° Charitable Trusts 
Acts Continuance. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the Business on the Paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minures.]}—New Waits Issuzp.—For Taunton, 
v. Right honble Henry Labouchere, Chiltern 
Hundreds ; for Devonport v. Sir Thomas Er- 
skine Perry, Member of Council for India. 
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Punuic Bitts.—1° East India Loan ; Superannua- 

tion Act Amendment ; Divorce Court. 

2° Dublin Police ; Probates and Letters of Ad- 
ministration(Ireland); Sessional Divisions; Chief 
Superintendent, China; North Western Terri- 
tories (British America); Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Council (Canada). 

8° Law Ascertainment Facilities. 


Law of Property and 


LAW OF PROPERTY AND TRUSTEES 
RELIEF AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3. 

Mr. ROLT said, he would suggest that 
the clause should be omitted, as it was a 
mere idle piece of legislation. It proposed 
to deal with acts implying waver of cove- 
nant, but it was impossible to deal with 
that matter by legislation. It must be left 
to the Courts to decide what was the effect 
of particular Acts. 

Mr. MALINS said, he concurred in 
thinking that it would be better to omit 
the clause. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that this and the 
other clauses had been carefully considered 
in Committee of the other House of Par- 
liament, when all the law Lords were pre- 
sent, but he would not press the clause 
after the expression of opinion that had 
taken place. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Clauses 4 to 16 inclusive agreed to. 

Clause 17. 

Mr. ROLT said, he thought this and 
the four following clauses, which gave 
devisees in trust the power to sell estates 
for payment of debts, related to matters 
of so much importance that they ought 
to form the subject of distinct and sepa- 
rate legislation. Besides, the matter was 
already settled by decisions of the Courts. 

Mr. MALINS said, that the law as now 
laid down was in complete accordance with 
the propositions contained in this and the 
following clauses, and he strongly objected 
to the principle of introducing into a Bill 
clauses declaring that to be the law which 
every practitioner of any experience knew, 
according to the ruling of the courts, was 
the law at present. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he believed this 
clause, and the subsequent clauses to 
which his hon. and learned Friends had re- 
ferred, constituted a very valuable portion 
of the Bill. In his opinion those clauses 
would have the effect of saving consider- 
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able expense, and he felt bound to press 
them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
hoped that his right hon. and learned Friend 
would not abandon these clauses, for the 
object of the Bill being to facilitate pur- 
chases, he thought it was important that 
they should have a statutory declaration of 
the law, instead of relying merely upon 
certain decisions of the Courts. 

Mr. ROLT said, that if the clause 
remained, some proviso ought to be added 
to guard against injury to titles ; as other- 
wise the clause might cast a doubt on the 
existing law. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would bring up such 
a proviso upon the Report, he should not 
object to it. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
18 to 24 inclusive. 

Clause 25, No judgments, &c. shall bind 
a purchaser unless execution has been 
issued, : 

Mr. MALINS said, that this clause 
raised the question whether a judgment 
ought or ought not to be a charge on land. 
That was a fair question for argument. 
In the case of personal property, such as 
chairs and tables, a judgment was no 
charge, and the property could only be 
taken when the judgment was executed. 
In the case of land, a judgment, being duly 
registered, was a charge. Now either this 
ought or ought not to be. But the Bill 
took a middle course, and provided that a 
judgment should not bind the land until 
execution issued. This was a most mis- 
chievous state of things. The Bill ought 
either to enact that the judgment should 
be no charge at all, or it ought to leave 
the law as it stood. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the suggestion that the lien of Judg- 
ments upon landed property was too im- 
portant to be dealt with incidentally. Cer- 
tainly as it stood the clause would act very 
oppressively in the case of creditors to the 
Crown. It would force the Crown to ex- 
ecute judgments against Crown debtors 
which were now not enforced. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not but 
admit that the clause was unsatisfactory. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Clause 26, agreed to. 

Clause 27 struck out. 

Clause 28 agreed to. 

Clause 29, Punishing vendors as misde- 
meanants for fraudulent conecalment of 
deeds. 
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Mr. HADFIELD said, he would move 
the omission of the clause, as being un- 
necessary and calculated to work mis- 
chief. 

CotonEL FRENCH observed that he 
would support the clause, although he held 
that it did not go quite far enough. 

Mr. WALPOLE eaid, the clause was 
important, and ought to be retained. Its 
object—obviously an unobjectionable one 
—was that any seller or his solicitor who 
concealed any instrument material to the 
title, with intent to defraud, should be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
approved the clause, with certain modifica- 
tions in its form. It only extended to 
sellers a principle already applicable to 
trustees. 

Mr. ROLT suggested that mortgagors 
of land should be included as well as ven- 
dors. 

Mr. MALINS said, he might illustrate 
the necessity for that provision by reference 
to a case which had recently occupied the 
Court of Chancery for ten days. 

Mr. MURRAY recommended that the 
clause should be extended to all equitable 
deposits of deeds. 

Clause agreed to, on the understanding 
that it should be amended on the Report. 

Clause 30 agreed to. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would move 
the following clause :— 

‘‘ Where a trustee, executor, or administrator 
shall not be authorized, but shall not by some in- 
strument creating his trust be expressly forbidden, 
to invest a fund forming a subject of his trust 
upon mortgage of freehold, copyhold, or leasehold 
estates within the United Kingdom, or upon the 
stocks, bonds, or debentures of the Bank of Eng- 
land ot Ireland, or on India stock, it shall be law- 
ful for such trustee, executor, or administrator so 
to invest such fund; and such trustee, executor, 
or administrator shall not be liable, as for a 
breach of trust, in respect of such investment 
already made, or hereafter to be made.” 

Clause brought up and read 1* and 2° 
and agreed to. 

Bill reported, with Amendments. 

House resumed. 


Supply— Civil 
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Order for Committee (Supply) read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £40,000, British Kaffraria. 

Mr. LAING said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for Brighton would 
not divide the Committee on the Amend- 
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ment which he proposed the other night, 
as the Vote would be reduced next year. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that on the 
distinct understanding that the Vote would 
be reduced next year, he would withdraw 
his intended Amendment. 

Vote agreed to, as was also :— 

(2.) £59,215, Treasury Chest. 

(3.) £30,000, Submarine Telegraphs. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
what was the real meaning of the contract 
entered into with the Red Sea Telegraph 
Company? Clause 4 of this Act provided 
** that the company shall themselves well 
and efficiently work all their lines of tele- 
graph for the transmission and delivery 
of messages ;’’ and in Clause 15 it was 
stated that if they did not do so the Go- 
vernment might take possession of the 
lines. Now, supposing the company failed 
to work these lines efficiently, and the Go- 
vernment did not take possession, what 
would then be the relation of the Treasury 
to the company? Were the Committee to 
understand that the money was to be paid 
in any case, whether the telegraph was 
worked by the company or not ? 

Mr. LAING said, this contract was the 
subject of an Act of Parliament, and had 
already given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. It had then been explained 
that the Government guarantee was an 
absolute not a conditional one, it having 
been found impossible to form a company 
for the execution of this work on any other 
terms. If the working of the cable, there- 
fore, were to be interrupted through any 
accident, the Government would still be 
responsible for the payment. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following Votes were also agreed 
to :— a 

(4.) £12,000 African Rivers Expedition. 

(5.) £7,949, Dr. Livingstone’s Expedi- 
tion. 

(6.) £4,700, Corn Returns. 

(7.) £1,046, Joint Stock Companies Re- 
gistration. 

(8.) £703, Registration of Designs. 

(9.) £11,850, Revising Barristers (Eng- 
land and Wales). 

(10.) £1,332, Police, Aldershot and 
Shorneliffe. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, this was a 
most objectionable Vote. How was it that 
a body of 20,000 soldiers required a con- 
stabulary force to look after them ? 
Surely they were able to take care of 
themselves. 


Mr. LAING said, the police force had 
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nothing to do with looking after the sol- 
diers. Wherever such camps as these 
were established there was always a large 
number of camp followers, who were not 
always of the most orderly character. 
They could not make the soldiers main- 
tain order among these persons. 

Vote agreed to, as was also :— 

(11.) £3,000, Burial Grounds Inspec- 
tion. 

(12.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,— 

“ That asum, not exceeding £2,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, towards the formation, in the 
year ending the 31st day of March 1860, of the 
Gallery of Portraits of the most Eminent Persons 
in British History.” 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should oppose 
the Vote, as the House of Commons had 
no right to expend public money in buying 
pictures. The gallery was useless in point 
of art, and the collection was without a 
moral, as the selection was made rather 
upon notoriety than character. Besides, it 
had already transpired that there was not 
enough room for the paintings, and next 
year, he supposed, £30,000 would be want- 
ed to provide a building. He should there- 
fore take the sense of the Committee on 
the Vote. 

Mr. AYRTON observed, that this gal- 
lery was a favourite with the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the front bench on both sides 
of the House, because they were under the 
delusion that some day their own portraits 
would be hung there. He believed that 
if no money were spent at all we should 
get as many pictures as were wanted from 
private donations. Nobody cared a straw 
about nine-tenths of those purchased. He 
therefore trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
persevere in his opposition. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he should vote 
against this grant, because he thought that 
it was for an object of luxury, and that the 
country just now could not afford to in- 
dulge in objects of luxury, on the same 
principle as would lead a prudent man to 
keep away from a picture sale if he had 
not a shot in his locker. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, it has 
een said that those who sit upon this 
bench favour the gallery because they hope 
one day to have their portraits there. As 
far as I am concerned—and I think I may 
speak for my colleagues—I should be well 
content to compound with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton) on that point by a Resolution 
that none of our portraits shall be placed 
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in the gallery. With regard to the Vote, 
there might be some ground for the oppo- 
sition made to it if this were a new ques. 
tion ; but it has been frequently considered, 
and Parliament has thought it would be ad- 
visable to incur annually a very moderate 
expense, not in collecting works of art, or 
in forming a school of art, but in purchas- 
ing the portraits of those persons who have 
figured most in our history. It is most in- 
teresting, after persons have been reading 
about the exploits of some eminent person, 
to be able afterwards to realize the man 
by seeing his portrait. As somebody has 
said, in reading that Cesar conquered 
Pompey, all you know is that Cesar was 
one man and Pompey was another. But 
it is highly interesting and instructive, after 
reading about Cromwell or any other his- 
torical character, to go back to the day in 
which he lived, and to have before you the 
most faithful representation in painting or 
sculpture that can be obtained of his person. 
It is not as a collection of works of art that 
this gallery is proposed, and it is therefore 
no valid objection to say that some of the 
pictures are not good ones. The gallery 
will connect itself with the history of 
this country, and I do hope that the Com- 
mittee will not now reverse the decision 
more than once deliberately given in its 
favour, 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment, not because he ob- 
jected to the collection of pictures by the 
nation, but because he thought the ma- 
chinery of the National Gallery ought to 
be made use of for the purpose. In that 
grossly mismanaged institution there was 
a Director at £1,000 a year, and a Secre- 
tary at £750, and why, then, should it be 
necessary to appoint a second Secretary at 
£350, who wrote a long letter to the The 
Times to show that he had done his duty 
in allowing portraits to be sold at public 
auction which were afterwards bought at 
three or four times their original price ? 

Mr. STIRLING said, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Coningham) who, a few nights ago, com- 
plained of the management of the National 
Gallery as so very bad that it ought to be 
removed from the hands of the Director, 
should now wish to throw increased duties 
upon that Gentleman. He agreed, how- 
ever, that the Portrait Gallery ought at 
some time or other to be made a branch of 
the National Gallery, but at present there 
was much preliminary work to be done. 
It was not likely that the walls would be 
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covered with voluntary gifts, for compara- 
tively few of the pictures offered were of 
sufficient historical interest to be hung in 
the gallery. The noble Viscount would 
have considerable difficulty in fulfilling any 
pledge that his portrait and those of his 
colleagues should be kept out of the Gallery, 


Supply— Civil 


for no portrait was admitted until the ori- | 


inal had been dead ten years. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOURsaid, hethought 
the officers of the National Gallery should 
be the persons authorized to purchase the 
portraits. At present the best portraits 
were allowed to be bought at public sales 
by the picture dealers, from whom the Go- 
vernment bought them at advanced prices. 
Another objection he had to leaving the 
matter in the hands of dilettanti gentlemen 
who were probably more versed in history 
than in art was, that there was great doubt 
as to the authenticity of many of the por- 
traits they had bought. He should not, 
however, object to the Vote this year. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that on 
one occasion, a portrait of Lord Nelson, for 
which £800 was asked, was sent to the 
trustees for inspection, when it was found 
that the great naval commander was de- 
picted in the flaming uniform of a field 
marshal. 

Mr. A. SMITH suggested that the por- 
traits should be hung up in the galleries of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. BLACKBURN observed, that the 
biography of every great man was accom- 
panied by his portrait, a cireumstance which 
obviated the necessity for the Gallery, the 
only use of which seemed to be to bring all 
those portraits into one group. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that the last observa- 
tion was an argument in favour of the Vote. 
He might also refer to the Manchester 
Exhibition, in which the portraits of dis- 
tinguished men had been placed together 
in one department instead of being seatter- 
ed among the general collection, and no 
portion of the exhibition had excited greater 
interest than that which contained those 
pictures. While, however, he did not think 
that the Vote for the purpose of securing 
a national collection of portraits was open 
to objection he was perfectly ready to 
admit that there was something anomalous 
in having a separate establishment for such 
a gallery. The element of art entered 
largely into its formation, and he was 
therefore of opinion that its disassociation 
from the National Gallery ought to be re- 
garded as merely provisional. At present 
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it was necessarily separated from that esta- 
blishment, but when the proposed altera- 
tions in the National Gallery were made, 
the junction of the two would be a subject, 
he admitted, worthy of consideration. 

Mr. RIDLEY supported the Vote, ob- 
serving that a national portrait gallery 
would constitute a very fine volume of our 
national history. In the Pitti Gallery at 
Florence two rooms were devoted to the 
exhibition of the portraits of men who had 
been famous in literature, art, and science, 
and thatamong the whole of that mag- 
nificent collection no two rooms were gene- 
rally more frequented. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, that he desired to 
see in London a portrait gallery of that 
character which was to be found in most 
continental cities. 

Mr. SPOONER observed that the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer had afforded the 
best proof that there was no necessity for 
the Vote by alluding to the Manchester 
Exhibition. There would be many such 
exhibitions if the people were left to them- 
selves, but here the working people were 
taxed for the gratification of the higher 
classes. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he also should 
oppose the Vote. For a justification of 
that course he might refer to the case of 
Greenwich Hospital, the walls of which 
were covered with most interesting histo- 
rical portraits, all of which were volunta- 
rily presented to the nation. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141, 
Noes 35: Majority 106. 

Vote agreed to, 

(13.) £2,050, Boundary Survey Ex- 
penses Ireland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS objected to the 
Vote. 

Mr. LAING explained that the Vote 
was required for the completion of a va- 
luable survey of Ireland. 

Vote agreed to. 

(14.) £2,140, Agricultural Statistics 
(Ireland). 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask what advantage was derived by any 
other persons than speculators in corn from 
the expenditure for agricultural statistics 
in that country ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the House 
had upon various oceasions expressed a 
great desire for the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics, and although in England 
they had not been collected, yet he thought 
that as a very small sum was asked to de- 
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fray the expense of their collection by the 
county constabulary in Ireland the Com- 
mittee would not object.to the Vote. Ile 
would not enter into the general question 
which had been discussed most fully during 
the last Session. He would merely ob- 
serve that these statistics in a country like 
Ireland furnished valuable information with 
reference to the question of supply and 
demand. 

CotoneL SYKES remarked that the 
use of agricultural statistics was quite ob- 
vious. It was precisely the same as a trades- 
man taking stock. There were a certain 
number of mouths to be supplied, and if 
these statistics were collected they would 
know exactly how much grain could be 
supplied by this country, and how much 
was necessary to be imported. 

Mr. CAIRD said, that if these statis- 
tics had been collected at a much earlier 
period the calamities which had oceurred 
in Ireland would not have happened. 

SmJOHN SHELLEY observed, that as 
one concerned in agriculture, he doubted 
the possibility of procuring returns that 
were reliable. 

Mr. DAWSON said, it was of the ut- 
most consequence to know the producing 
power of the country. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing Votes. 

(15.) £23,000, Courts of Law (Dublin), 
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Cc. 

(16.) £1,300, Pitcairn Islanders Re- 
moval. 

(17.) £11,440, General Register House, 
Edinburgh. 

(18.) Motion made and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, for the purchase, in the year end- 
ing the 31st day of March 1860, of Sir George 
Hayter’s Historical Picture, representing the mov- 
ing the Address to the Crown in the House of 
Commons on opening the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment in 1833.” 


Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to the Vote 
for the purchase of this picture. They had 
already voted £2,000 for the purchase of 
pictures for the Portrait Gallery, and this 
picture ought to be paid for out of that 
fund. It appeared that the picture had 
been already bought ; and he thought it 
was a most unconstitutional course to buy 
the picture and then come to the House 
and ask Parliament to pay for it. 

Mr. LAING remarked, that the hon. 
Gentleman laboured under an erroneous 
impression if he supposed the £2,000 for 

Mr, Cardwell 
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the purchase of Sir G. Hayter’s picture 
were to be drawn from the Votes to which 
he referred and which had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. 

Mr. SPOONER: Has the picture been 
paid for ; and if so, by what authority ? 

THe CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER said, that in point of fact the trans- 
action had come more especially within 
the jurisdiction of his predecessor in office, 
and that if the picture had been paid for 
it had been done by his authority. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the whole affair 
was not a little extraordinary. If the pic- 
ture had been paid for then he should like 
to know what was to be done with it. It 
could not be placed in the National Por- 
trait Gallery, because there was a rule in 
existence prohibiting the placing of the 
portraits of living persons in that establish- 
ment. There was, therefore, no room of 
which he was aware in which to put it, and 
he could not help thinking, therefore, that 
expense had been incurred in a most un- 
constitutional manner to no good purpose. 
He said, in a most unconstitutional manner, 
because it was natural to suppose that the 
picture in question would be paid for out of 
the annual Vote for the National Gallery, 
which had been already granted, whereas 
it appeared it was to be made the subject 
of a separate Vote. 

CoLtonEL FRENCH said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman must not forget that his own poli- 
tical friends were the persons who were 
most deeply implicated in the question. 
[Mr. Spooner: That does not matter. ] 
He (Colonel French), however, found no 
fault with them for the part which they 
had taken in thetransaction. He believed 
the purchase to be a desirable purchase, 
and that a majority of the Members of the 
late House had signified their assent to its 
being bought. 

Mr. DEEDES asked whether the painter 
had not, in fact, been paid for this picture, 
and whether the various Members com- 
prised in the painting had not been applied 
to for their contributions ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he remembered very well that 
the various Members of the House who 
had sat to the painter did pay a certain 
sum, and that they received in return a 
sort of sketch portrait ; but these contri- 
butions did not at all repay the artist for 
the work. There were two questions to 
be considered. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Spooner) must remember that the late Go- 
vernment were responsible for this purchase, 
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they having assented to it upon the reecm- 
mendation and representations of a majority 
of the House. [‘* No, no!’’] He believed 
that that was the case; at the same time he 
deeply regretted that the Executive of the 
late Government had consented to receive 
and act upon any such document as that 
which had been presented to them reeom- 
mending this purchase. This, however, 
was @ different matter. The question of 
the purchase ought to be considered upon 
its own merits, independently of the feel- 
ing of the majority of the late House of 
Parliament. He could well understand 
that the late Government should have been 
led to make this purchase on account of 
the intrinsic value of the picture, as repre- 
senting a most important era in our Par- 
liamentary history. The artist had been 
encouraged to expect a very much larger 
sum than that which had been ultimately 
paid. It appeared to him (the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer) that £2,000 was 
not a large sum for the picture, having 
regard to the labour which had been be- 
stowed upon it, and that it was much 
smaller than the painter was led to expect 
that he would receive. However that 
might be, it seemed to him that there was 
nothing connected with the purchase of the 
picture which should ‘lead the Committee 
to throw it back again upon the hands of 
the painter, although the arrangement was 
perhaps somewhat open to the objection 
that the Committee were called upon to 
pay the amount in the shape of an ex post 
facto Vote. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire had truly remarked that 
there was no room in which to put the 
picture, but he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the Government would exercise 
great caution in making a demand for 
the erection of any new building for its 
reception. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that in his opinion the Committee were 
free to rescind the bargain if they thought 
proper, as they were not bound by anything 
that had been done in the matter by the 
Members of the late House of Commons. 
If they had the picture they must have a 
place to hang it, and that involved a fur- 
ther outlay. He might mention that he 
was applied to by the artist to sit for his 
portrait, and pay for it, but he declined the 
honour. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the picture com- 
memorated a great national event, oue of 
the highest interest in modern tines—of 
far deeper interest than the subjects of fire 
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and smoke which were often recorded by 
the painter at the national expense. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer no doubt 
thought how desirable it was to impress on 
the country the necessity for occasional 
Parliamentary Reform, and influenced by 
such feeling, consulted the wishes of a 
large number of the House of Commons 
that the picture should be purchased. As 
to hanging the picture, there was abun- 
dance of space on the walls of that House, 
if there were no other suitable place where 
it could be advantageously open to the 
public inspection. The House of Lords, 
too, would in that case have an opportunity 
of examining the picture, and thus be re- 
minded of reforms nearer home. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had referred the 
question of the purchase of the picture to 
the noble Lord who represented the City 
of London (Lord John Russell), the noble 
Lord who represented Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), and himself; and although 
he was in favour of a lower price, he 
waived his opinion, and joined in recom- 
mending the purchase which had taken 

lace. 

Mr. WISE said, he would remind the 
Committee that it was not the first time 
they had been called upon to register a con- 
tract rather than Vote an Estimate. Some 
two or three years ago a Vote of £11,000 
was proposed for the payment of a chapel 
in Paris which had been purchased without 
the authority of Parliament. The Com- 
mittee felt it to be its duty to refuse that 
Vote, on the ground that such contracts 
should not be made without first obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament. 

Mr. FARRER saw no reason why they 
should not pursue the same course which 
all prudent people observed, not to buy 
things when they had not the means to 
pay for them. They had been told that 
money could not be voted for harbours of 
refuge because they had not the means. 
He hoped this Vote would be disallowed, 
and when they had the means he should 
be very happy to vote money to purchase 
the picture. 

Mr. LYGON suggested, that the Vote 
should be postponed or passed pro formd, 
and the discussion renewed on the Report, 
when members of the late Government, 
who had been concerned in the matter, 
would be present. 

Mr. SPOONER said, it was an impro- 
per proceeding to buy a picture without 
first obtaining the consent of the House ; 
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and it was most dangerous that a Minister 
shouid take a kind of authority privately 
from a certain number of Members of the 
House. He should vote against the pur- 
chase of the picture, because it was 
bought under improper circumstances. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton), said the 
picture commemorated a great historical 
fact which deserved commemoration, but 
in his Mr. Spooner’s opinion it was the 
wrong time to put up such a monument 
when the first Reformed House of Com- 
mons was condemned, and especially as 
precedent would render necessary a similar 
picture after the next Reform Bill. 

Mr. LAING said, it would be inconve- 
nient to postpone the Vote. The sum had 
actually been paid out of the Civil Contin- 
gencies by the order of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and would the Commit- 
tee make him personally responsible for 
the outlay ? 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 8&2, 
Noes 82. 

Whereupon the Cuarrman declared with 
the Ayes. 

Vote agreed to, as was also 

(19.) £1,060, Neil and Ilavelock Sta- 
tues. 

(20.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, — 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £9,988, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of con- 
structing, in the year ending the 31st day of 
March 1860, Seven Fire-proof Rooms adjoining 
the Sheepshanks’ Gallery at South Kensington, to 
receive the Vernon, Turner, and other Pictures 
belonging to the National Gallery, and of a sepa 
rate Entrance thereto.” 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he thought it 
necessary the Committee should be inform- 
ed of what were the real intentions of the 
Government with regard to the National 
Gallery? The removal of a portion of the 
pictures from Trafalgar Square gave rise 
to suspicions of their ultimate intentions. 
He wished also to know whether there 
was any change in the decision to grant 
a site for the Royal Academy at Burling- 
ton House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
exact arrangements for providing a site for 
the Royal Academy had not yet been set- 
tled, but he apprehended that the arrange- 
ment suggested by the last Commission for 
Maintaining the National Gallery in Trafal- 
gar Square would be adopted, the House 
of Commons consenting to vote the expenses 
necessarily attendant upon such an enlarge- 
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ment of the gallery as would be required, 
There was no intention, under cover of this 
Vote, to transfer permanently to Kensing- 
ton Gore any portion of the pictures which 
were now in the National Gallery. 

Lorp ELCHO suggested, that before 
any site was granted to the Royal Aca- 
demy, an inquiry should be instituted into 
the mode in which the Academy fulfilled 
its functions, and into its general constitu- 
tion. It was supposed to be at the head 
of art in this country, and he thought it 
important that it should be freely open to 
all artists, whether oil painters, water- 
colour painters, sculptors, or engravers. 
He wished inquiry to be made, whether 
the Academy was a school of art for the 
instruction of artists, and whether its ho- 
nours were freely open to all artists in 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not but 
object to such enormous expenses for 
merely temporary accommodation. If it 
was proposed to remove the Royal Aca- 
demy to Burlington House, surely twelve 
months would be time enough to provide 
temporary accommodation, and when that 
was completed, the space now occupied by 
the Royal Academy in the National Gal- 
lery would be available for these pictures. 
Supposing that were not so, why should not 
the temporary building be erected on the 
vacant ground at the back of Burlington 
House? Why then should they be re- 
moved to Kensington? The truth was, 
this was one of those intrigues against 
which the House of Commons found itself 
unable to contend. There was some one 
at the bottom of it; and, although the 
House protested against the removal to 
the extreme west of London, in the name 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis and of 
those who resorted to it either on business 
or on pleasure, everything was done con- 
trary to the real interests of the public and 
against the wishes of the House. At 
whose instigation was this? How was it 
that against everybody’s wishes the work 
was going on? The House had distinctly 
said it should not be done; yet now there 
was @ proposition before the Committee of 
the House of Commons to Vote £9,000 to 
promote the inconvenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis. At whose insti- 
gation and for whose gratification was this? 
Was it that some one person might visit 
and inspect the works of art by going west 
instead of driving among the dwellings of 
the metropolis? He would remind hon. 
Gentlemen who represented country con- 
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stituencies, that when their constituents 
came to London, they would be put to ex- 
pense and the loss of a day to go to Ken- 
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sington for the purpose of enjoying an in- 


spection of these works of art. And again, 
he asked for whom was all this done? He 
had never been able to discover. Ministers 
objected ; the House of Commons object- 
ed; and yet it was done! To please whom, 
and for what object he had never been able 
to discover. He made these observations 
that he might get, if possible, some expla- 
nation of this extraordinary fact, and he 
hoped that Ministers would tell them what 
were the electric currents which passed 
through the Government of the day, and 
under what influence they laboured, when- 
ever these questions were considered. It 
was & most monstrous and insolent pro- 
ceeding towards the House, and he hoped 
they would reject the Vote as a distinct 
declaration that the feelings of the people 
should be respected, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers should act in accordance 
with those feelings, and not in accordance 
with opinions which they were either afraid 
or ashamed to recognize. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, he was quite 
at a loss to know to what influence the 
hon. and learned Gentleman alluded, and, 
as one of the late Government who had 


discussed these temporary buildings, he 
could safely say no influence had animated 


their opinion on the matter. They were 
excessively puzzled where to find a site. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman suggest- 
ed that the vacant ground at the back of 
Burlington House should have been sclect- 
ed, and that twelve months was ample time 
to erect a permanent building for the Royal 
Academy. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must have had very little practical 
acquaintance with Government buildings 
if he supposed that in that short space of 
time any such building could be completed, 
and if temporary buildings had been erect- 
ed there, they would have had to be pulled 
down before the permanent edifice could 
be finished. He took especial pains to-in- 
quire as to the best site, and, as far as his 
own opinion went, he thought no part so 
accessible as Carlton Ride. But there 
were objections to that, and just at the 
moment, most fortunately as he thought, 
an offer was made by the Science and Art 
Department, to allow temporary buildings 
to be erected at Kensington, where there 
was already the valuable collection of pic- 
tures of Mr. Sheepshanks. That the na- 
tional collection of pictures was perma- 
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nently established in Trafalgar Square was, 
in his opinion, as settled a point as any- 
thing could be in that House. On behalf 
of every department of the late Government 
he broadly and emphatically denied that 
there was the slightest intention whatever 
of placing these pictures permanently at 
Kensington. They were merely to be 
placed there as a temporary convenience, 
and because it was absolutely necessary 
they should be placed somewhere where 
they would be safe from fire and injury. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR could not see 
why these buildings could not haye been 
as easily and economically erected in the 
square of Burlington House as at Kensing- 
ton Gore. The temporary buildings would 
have been useful there, if the Government 
carried out what seemed to be the inten- 
tion of successive Governments—namely, 
that of interfering with art and scientific 
societies, and making them mere hand- 
maids of the State. That was a system 
against which he had for many years pro- 
tested. Art and science had progressed 
in this country without a connection with 
the State. He doubted whether their pro- 
gress would be equally satisfactory if they 
received buildings from the Government, 
and were otherwise connected with the 
State. The whole arrangement looked as 
if there was some underhand influence at 
work to induce the House to change its 
Resolution and so each item of the public 
collections was being successively moved 
to the west end of London, where none but 
the rich could enjoy them. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that the ex- 
planations of the noble Lord were any- 
thing but satisfactory. It was proposed 
to give the Royal Academy a magnificent 
and spacious site for the erection of a 
building which would give them an un- 
fair advantage over competing art societies. 
If any temporary edifices were to be erected 
he thought that the Royal Academy should 
erect a temporary building for themselves. 
IIe would remind the Committee that al- 
ready £17,000 was voted for Marlborough 
House. The tendency of these Votes was 
to increase every year, and he feared the 
result would be that the country would 
take up a strong opinion against the arts. 
He should, therefore, support the Motion. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR asked out of 
what funds these buildings had been paid 
for, for it was evident the money had been 

aid. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he did not under- 
stand why so large a sum was required for 
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such a building. He was as much in the 
dark as before, after having heard the ex- 
planation given by the noble Lord of the 
transaction. It had been proposed to con- 
vert the building on Carleton Ride to this 
purpose at the cost of £1,000, which would 
have been nine times cheaper, or they 
might have hired a house even in the very 
neighbourhood in question for £1,000 a 
year, where the pictures might have been 
deposited till the arrangements of the 
Royal Academy were completed. This 
latter arrangement would save at least 
£7,000. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he was not 
aware that the rooms recently occupied by 
the Royal Academy were to be used till 
next year. Could not the pictures which 
it was proposed to send to the temporary 
building be sent to those apartments after 
that Society had removed? Every hon. 
Member who had the interest of the coun- 
try at heart must be astonished at a de- 
mand of £10,000 for such a building. 
That amount ought to provide a permanent 
building for those pictures. He believed 
the Royal Academy was in Trafalgar 
Square by sufferance. If so, the pictures 
should be removed from Marlborough 
House to Trafalgar Square, and the Royal 
Academy told that they should look out 
for another place for their next year’s ex- 
hibition. It appeared to him to be a 
monstrous thing to vote £10,000 for the 
purpose for which that amount was now 
asked. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, the Vote 
was not for temporary buildings, at least 
so far as the Estimates were concerned. 
It appeared by the Estimates a portion of 
this Vote was for a fire-proof room, and he 
should be glad to hear from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if this Vote really was 
for temporary purposes. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he thought 
the Government, instead of spending 
£10,000 on such temporary erections, 
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Vote the House had discussed the consti- 
tution of the Royal Academy, its condition 
and relations to the public, and the site of 
the National Gallery. On the latter point 
nothing could be more clear than the state- 
ment of his noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), that it was the generally expressed 
wish of the House of Commons that the 
Gallery should be kept in Trafalgar Square. 
With regard to the Royal Academy, it 
would be very inconvenient at that moment 
to discuss its relations with the Govern- 
ment ; but he could assure the Committee 
there was no disposition whatever on the 
part of the Government to defeat the in- 
tentions of the House. It would be accom- 
modated on some part of the site of Bur- 
lington House, but the disposal of that site 
was a question of great magnitude, and 
it would be quite inexcusable in the Govern- 
ment if it parted with the whole of it piece 
by piece. With respect to the question 
immediately before the House, he agreed 
with the hon. Baronet (Sir Morton Peto) 
that the practice of expending money with- 
out a Vote of the House was very objection- 
able; but what had been done was to meet 
a case of urgency, and took place before 
the Estimates could be brougiit forward. 
It would, perhaps, have been more conve- 
nient had the amount of this Vote been 
paid out of the Civil Contingencies, which 
were intended to provide for such urgent 
cases. It appeared that some progress had 


| been made in erecting these buildings, and 


it was not possible to go back. It had also 
been asked why the Government did not 
make use of the rooms belonging to the 
Royal Academy. The answer to the ques- 
tion was, that the Royal Academy existed 
for two ‘purposes, one primary, the other 
secondary ; the exhibition of pictures was 
only the secondary purpose of the Aca- 
demy, its principal object was teaching. 
Now, such were the conditions of the 
space occupied by the Royal Academy, 
that during the period of its exhibition of 


would have done better to have advertised | pictures it was obliged to suspend the 


for buildings in which these pictures could | 
It might have ob-| ment took the rooms of the Academy it 


tained the rooms of the British Institution | would totally paralyze the means of teach- 


have been exhibited. 


in Suffolk Street, or the Polytechnic. The 


precedent of the Government spending the | 
money first and applying to that House for | 


a Vote afterwards was a very bad one. 


teaching of its schools ; and if the Govern- 


ing. Another suggestion was, that these 
temporary buildings should be raised on 
the vacant space at the back of Burlington 
House; but in the course of a year or two, 


Tne CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE-| when the space would be required for the 
QUER said, it was the misfortune of dis- | permanent edifice, these temporary erec- 
cussions of questions of art in that House tions must be again removed and placed 


that it allowed all the subjects connected 


Mr. Stirling 


somewhere else ; the inconvenience of the 


with it to run into one another. On this ease would be thus aggravated. There was 
. 
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a great deal in the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Perth (Mr. Stirling) 


that Government might have hired buildings | 


for this purpose ; but much could also be 
said against. If the buildings at Kensing- 
ton were inconveniently situated with re- 
spect to the Tower Hamlets, they would be 
inconvenient with regard to some part of the 
metropolis wherever they might be placed. 
But at Kensington experience had shown 
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‘nent purposes after the pictures were re- 
| moved. 

__ Lorp ELCHO said, he expected that 
| the collection about to be removed to the 
temporary buildings would take their place 
in the National Gallery when a suitable 
building should have been provided for the 
national collection. 

| Question put. 

| The Committee divided :—Ayes 116 ; 


that they were accessible to a large part of Noes 73 :—Majority 43. 


the population of London, not belonging ex- 
clusively to the upper classes, which derived 
from the collection there abundant enjoy- 
ment of a kind it never before possessed. 
The buildings for which the Vote was 
asked were temporary, as far as the pic- 
tures were concerned, but he understood 
they would be available for other purposes 
strictly germane to the Museum there, after 
the paintings were removed. The establish- 
ment at Kensington was a young and a 
growing one, and extremely popular. It 
was intended to be a repository of illustra- 
tions of art, and it could not remain sta- 
tionary, or it would become a museum. 
With regard to the intrigues or mysterious 
influences an hon. and learned Member had 
referred to, they were quite imaginary ; 


they were phantoms the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had perceived, and nothing 
more : 


“ He sees a form we cannot see,” 


and he appeared to be aware of much 
that they know nothing about. As far 


as we know, the purpose of the Vote was | 


very simple, and was confined within very 
narrow limits. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that as 
these buildings were only temporary for the 
purposes of these pictures, he trusted the 
public would have the benefit of them after 
the paintings were removed. Would they, 
for instance, be given, at the public ex- 
pense, to the Society for Promoting 
Science and Art when the pictures were 
removed ? 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was not consistent with the dignity of the 
Committee to diseuss any Vote where the 
money had already been expended. In 
his opinion a systematic attempt had been 
made to set aside the authority of Parlia- 
ment over the Estimates, and he should 
therefore support the Amendment. 

Mr. MALINS said he should support 
the Vote if he had the positive aseurance 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
these buildings were required for perma- 


| Vote agreed to. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
| posed, — 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £5,000, be granted 
}to Her Majesty, as a donation to W. H. Barber, 
| in consideration of the sufferings he has under- 
| gone, and of his distressed circumstances.” 


| Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE remarked 
| that the sum was inadequate to the losses 
| Mr. Barber had sustained and the suffer- 
‘ings he had undergone; he had lost 
| £10,000, and his sufferings were un- 
| merited. 
| Mr. CLIFFORD observed, that he did 
‘not deny that the sufferings of Mr. Barber 
had been great, but it should be re- 
membered that by this Vote the House 
was introducing an entirely new principle 
into the administration of the law. If the 
| House was to compensate a man who had 
|been found guilty by the verdict of a 
|jury of his countrymen, then they must 
|@ fortiori compensate every man who was 
i tried at the assizes and acquitted by the 
‘verdict of a jury ; it was a logical sequence. 

Question put, the Committee divided :— 
Ayes 124; Noes 24:—Majority 100. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be report: To-morrow. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ELECTION. 


The names of the five Members appoint- 
ed to try and determine the matter of the 
Petition complaining of an undue Election 
and Return for the Borough of Kingston 
upon Hull were called over; and Colonel 
Fulke Greville, one of such Members, not 
appearing within one hour after Four 


o'clock, Act [11 & 12 Vict, c. 98, s, 69] 


read ; 


Ordered, 

«« That Colonel Fulke Greville, Member for the 
| County of Longford, having been appointed to 
‘serve as one of the Members of the Select Com- 
‘mittee to try and determine the matter of the 
Petition complaining of an undue Election and 
Return for the Borough of Kingston-vpon-Hull, 
and not having attended in his place within one 
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hour after Four of the clock this day, being the 
day appointed for swearing the said Committee, 
be taken into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House. 


BURY ELECTION.—REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee had 
determined,— 

“That the Right honourable Frederick Peel is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Bury. 

“ And the .aid Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House.” 


And it being Six of the clock Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 4, 1859. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brts.—1* Law Ascertainment 
Facilities. 

2* Militia Ballots Suspension ; Military Savings 
Banks; Court of Probate, &c. (Acquisition of 
Site (No. 2); Universities Incorporation Act 
Amendment; Income Tax, &c.; Imprisonment 
for Small Debts ; Queen’s Remembrancer, &c.; 
County Cess (Ireland) Acts Continuance; Uni- 
versities (Scotland) ; Constabulary Force (Ire- 
land); Manufactures (Ireland) Acts Continu- 
ance; Galway Harbour and Port Act (1853) 
Amendment ; Fishing Vessels passing the Nore; 
Charitable Trusts Acts Continuance. 

3* Cambridge Unive sity Commission (Continu- 
ance ; Pawnbrokers ; Boundaries (Ireland). 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


EXPLANATION. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I wish to say a 
few words on a subject of some importance 
at the present time, in explanation of an 
observation which I made on a former 
evening during a conversation that took 
place relating to the unfortunate strike 
now pending in the building trade. I am 
informed, although I know not how cor- 
rectly, that something which fell from me 
has been misapprehended by the men as 
conveying an idea on my part that the 
present strile is likely to exercise a useful 
influence upon the masters. I wish to ex- 
plain to the House, in order to correct any 
misapprehension, that when I spoke upon 
that point it was entirely with regard to 
the effect of the anti-combination laws, 
which, in my opinion, have been most ju- 
diciously abolished. I have no hesitation 
in expressing my opinion, that it would be 
wrong to attempt to prevent combination 
among honest workmen for the assertion 
of their rights; but if workmen combine 
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together to raise wages, or to obtain fa- 
cilities or advantages for themselves, it is 
quite clear that such a course to be justi- 
fiable must be accompanied by certain con- 
ditions. In the first place, it must be clear 
that their demands are just; secondly, they 
ought, before embarking upon so hazard- 
ous a contest, to ascertain that they have 
a reasonable chance of success in their un- 
dertaking ; and, thirdly—a most important 
condition—it is absolutely necessary that 
they should not in the slightest degree 
exercise any compulsion towards others as 
to entering into that combination. If each 
individual is left to act according to his 
own free will, and to assert his own claims 
in his own way, I hold it is perfectly jus- 
tifiable for men voluntarily to associate to- 
gether for proper objects. I beg to say 
that in any observations which I have made 
upon this subject I have referred to the 
general principle, and they certainly did 
not bear upon the present strike, which, 
from the explanations of those who defend 
it, appears to me to be entirely unjusti- 
fiable. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that as he understood it, the persons en- 
gaged in the strike wanted to have nine 
hours’ work instead of ten, at the same 
wages as they received for the ten. He 
should not enter into the question what 
the effect of that would be on capital, and 
in diminishing the profit c: capital; but 
what he would say was, that the effect of 
the movement, if it succeeded, would be 
to, at one blow, strike away one-tenth of 
the manufacturing power of the country. 
It would be just as reasonable to diminish 
that power by decreasing the population of 
the country to the amount of 2,800,000 
persons. 


Suspension Bill 


MILITIA BALLOTS SUSPENSION BILL, 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : 
My Lords, I cannot allow the opportunity 
to pass without expressing the strong sense 
of gratitude I feel to the Commissioners 
who have recently published their Report 
on the Militia. Not only have they brought 
forward many valuable suggestions for the 
improvement of the Militia, but they have 
appended a body of evidence to their Re- 
port which contains the most valuable 
although not the most satisfactory expla- 
nation, but, because it is not satisfactory, 
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therefore the more valuable, since it shows 
in what condition we really are. With one 
of their principal suggestions I entirely 
agree—that the Militia should be recruited 
locally in particular districts. I also ap- 
prove their suggestion that the period of 
training should be considerably extended. 
The Government, I suppose, are appre- 
hensive of the increased expense; but it is 
quite obvious that unless the period of drill 
is very largely extended we shall not de- 
rive all the advantage we ought to derive 
from the Militia, for it cannot become a 
force capable of acting with regulars in 
the field. It is most imprudent, too, on 
the part of the Government, except upon 
extreme emergencies, to recruit the Line 
from the Militia. The more advisable 
coirse is to consider the Militia as the 
foundation of our military defence, and to 
have it, as far as possible, in a state of in- 
tegrity. A perfectly new system has 
lately prevailed of embodying a consider- 
able number of regiments at the same 
time. That system has been adopted un- 
der the impression that it is a good princi- 
ple and a great improvement upon the 
original plan, and the regiments thus em- 
bodied having attained a degree of effici- 
ency equal in many respects, if not alto- 
gether, to that of the regular army. It 
has been considered an advantage to em- 
body one-fifth of the Militia every year, 
and at the end of five years to send back 
the ‘formed soldier into the body of the 
population. I trust that no Government 
will lightly adopt the principle that this is 
a better plan than training the whole, as it 
destroys the character of the Militia into 
which it is customary for a man to volun- 
teer for a short period only. Whenthewhole 
Militia are called out for training a man 
knows that he only leaves his family upon 
a short period of service: but the moment 
you embody a regiment for a year you 
change the character of the service, and, 
in my opinion, very materially injure it. 
I do not object to the Bill now before the 
House, because, although it provides that 
there shall be a ballot and that it shall be 
suspended in successive years, yet, with re- 
spect to the Militia as it now exists, it was 
originally intended to be raised by the vol- 
untary system, the ballot being only held 
over in terrorem. When the Militia was 
first formed in this country, it was very 
much more efficient than it now is; and I 
feel satisfied that if country gentlemen 
would adopt the same system of obtaining 
volunteers which was in use when the 
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Militia was first established, the result 
would be very different, and we should 
be able to maintain the efficiency of the 
Militia. I think that the period of train- 
ing ought to be extended to eight weeks in 
every year for all the regiments instead of 
embodying only a portion. This period 
might either be taken all at once, or— 
what would be more agreeable to both 
officers and men—might be taken at two 
different periods of the year. Less than 
that I do not think would be sufficient. 
This extension would involve a small ad- 
dition to the expense, but it would be more 
than counterbalanced by the increased 
efficiency of the force. Looking forward 
to the event which I consider likely—as 
almost certain—to occur, under the chang- 
ed circumstances of this and other coun- 
tries, through the establishment of rail- 
ways and the introduction of steam navi- 
gation, which give so great an advantage 
to that Power which takes the initiative, I 
cannot but desire to see at once that or- 
ganization which in a moment of danger 
and alarm cannot be established, which no 
genius and talent can supply, and which 
time alone can provide. I should desire to 
see, in addition to what I may call the or- 
dinary Militia of the Line, a further and 
more numerous Militia raised by ballot, 
solely for the purpose of being mustered, 
so that at the instant of war the whole 
force might be called out in an organized 
state. The only object of this force being 
to defend our own country against invasion, 
it would be idle to apprehend they could 
be used for any aggressive purpose. I 
throw out this suggestion for the consider~ 
ation of the Government, which ought to 
take care and provide the certain means 
of national defence. When I look to the 
changes made in the military institutions 
of all the great States during the last 
twenty or thirty years, I feel perfectly 
confident that, unless we alter very mate- 
rially our military institutions, we shall 
gradually decline from the station we have 
hitherto occupied, and shall no longer be 
considered one of the five great Powers of 
Europe. We offer too many temptations to 
be able to disregard our national defences. 
If we cease to be strong we shall be irre- 
trievably lost. : 

Tue Duxe or CLEVELAND said, that 
having had some considerable experience 
as a militia officer, he felt perfectly satis- 
fied that it was impossible to maintain the 
Militia in an efficient state with its present 
organization. The requisite number of 
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men could not be kept up without the aid 
of the ballot. Tne voluntary system had 
been tried for some time, and might in ap- 
pearance be successful ; but in reality there 
had been no ircrease. For the county of 
Durham the number of men raised under 
the old system was 460 ; the number under 
the new system was nominally 1,760; but 
then it was better to have a small force 
upon which they could depend than a large 
one which merely existed on paper. In 
1858, for instance, in his own regiment, 
the number who answered to the call was 
only 320, and in 1859 only 206, out of 
the whole strength of 700 men. At first 
sight this might create some surprise ; but 
when they considered that these men were 
called out for only three weeks, and that 
for the remaining forty-nine weeks they had 
to obtain employment for themse'ves, it was 
not to be wondered at. If they called them 
out for a longer period of service—for eight 
weeks, as the noble Earl suggested—he 
felt confident that they would have at least 
double the number of men answer to the 
call, and appear upon the training ground. 
It was perfectly absurd to hope for any- 
thing like efficiency with only twenty-one 
days’ drill in the year. Besides, in point 
of fact the men did not have more than 
fourteen days’ training under the present 
system, for of the remaining seven days 
four were occupied in marching to and from 
the training ground, the giving out and re- 
storing the arms and accoutrements, and 
then there were the three Sundays. At 
the most, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, there could not be more than 
fourteen days’ drilling. Now the expe- 
rience of all military men showed that 
three months’ constant practice was the 
least time that was required to complete a 
man’s drill, and make him fit to take his 
place in the ranks, Some men might take 
less time, and others greater, but with the 
average of men that was the very least 
time required to make them efficient. It 
was desirable to have the militia force as 
one of the material defences of the country, 
some means more efficient than these now 
in practice must be adopted. The Militia 
were as badly off for officers as they were 
for men. Of eight lieutenants and eight 
ensigns on the muster roll of the Durham 
Militia, only five lieutenants and not a single 
ensign appeared for training. This state 
of things required to be corrected, and he 
hoped that before another year was passed 
some means would be adopted for that pur- 
pose. 


The Duke of Cleveland 
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Lorp CHURSTON also contended that 
it would be impossible to keep up the Militia 
regiments under the existing system, in. 
asmuch as me. could not be induced to join 
them for so shorta time. His opinion was 
formed after a service in the Militia ex- 
tending ove. forty years, that the old sys- 
tem was better than the new. He hoped 
the Government would take into considera- 
tion the position in which they found the 
Militia, in reference to the small number of 
men called out for training compared with 
the number really on the roll. He cited 
the case of the regiment in which he him- 
self served. On an occasion when the 
were embodied they were ordered to Ireland 
and they could only muster between 500 and 
600 men, and were obliged to leave behird 
400 whom the; rever could find. He like- 
wise considered that the present system of 
recruiting was defective, particularly as re- 
garded the age at which recruits were re- 
ceived. The order now was to recruit 
from the age of sixteen to forty-five ; and 
by this rule the two branches of the ser- 
vice clashed in some respects; but if re- 
cruits were not received in the Militia until 
after twenty-two years of age — the age 
beyond which they would not .ve received 
into the Line—the two services would be 
kept entirely distinct, and the Militia would 
be composed of a class of men who were 
only eligible for that foree. The mode in 
which volunteering from Militia regiments 
was carried on was most injurious to the 
discipline of the regiment and unpleasant 
to the officers. If men in the Militia who 
were eligible for the Line could be passed 
over at once, it would, he thought, be a 
great improvement, and the intervention 
of the recruiting sergeant would thus be 
got rid of, by means of which the men were 
now kept in a state of drunkenness and 
bad discipline for days. He hoped the 
Government, as they were about to take 
this question into consideration, would also 
keep in view the points to which he had 
called attention—namely, the mode of re- 
cruiting, the mode of transferring men to 
the Line, and lastly, the age at which 
they were to be recruited. 

Lorp AVELAND said, he was sorry to 
state that in a militia regiment of which he 
had cognizance, the strength of which was 
established at 1,000 men, but 400 men 
could be mustered on the last occasion of 
its being called out. He expressed an 
earnest hope that the Government would 
see the necessity of adopting some strin- 
gent measures by which Militia regiments 
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might be kept in a state of efficiency, and 
which would have the effect of enabling 
the full strength of this army of reserve 
to be speedily assembled in the event of 
the occurrence of any sudden emergency. 

Tux Douce or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
merely rose in consequence of what had 
just fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
Churston) with regard to volunteering from 
the Militia. He was at a loss to under- 
stand to what the noble Lord alluded at 
the present moment ; for he was not aware 
that any volunteering was going forward, 
or had taken place for a considerable time. 
There had never been any objection or 
indisposition on the part of the Line to 
take volunteers from the Militia; but at 
present it rested very much with the 
colonels of Militia regiments whether they 
chose to give men to the Line or not. No 
demand whatever had been made on the 
Militia within this year. He did not agree 
with the noble Lord that the Militia officers 
and their medical men ought to have the 
power of furnishing men ad libitum to the 
army. He did not suppose that they would 
palm off from their regiments any men 
who were not fit for the army ; but it was 
still of the utmost importance that they 
should be examined, and he could not help 
thinking, from the experience which he 
had now had, that many men would in that 
event be passed from, the Militia to the 
Line who would be of no particular ad- 
vantage to the Line. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should be sorry to see that 
very wholesome check taken off which he 
knew had always hitherto been the prac- 
tice of the service. But while he should 
earnestly deprecate any course that would 
interfere with the efficiency of the Line, 
he admitted, on the other hand, that it 
would be extremely impolitic and unwise to 
make the Militia inefficient for the sake of 
the Line; but he was one of those who 
thought it always of the greatest impor- 
tance to keep up the Line, not at the ex- 
pense, but certainly with the aid, of the 
Militia. With regard to the general ques- 
tion, he rejoiced that it had been brought 
forward by his noble Friend, for he him- 
self had always expressed the opinion that, 
whatever foree they had, they ought to 
know that it really existed. Nothing was 
so unfortunate as a fallacious return. There 
could be no greater mistake than to induce 
the country to suppose that we had in re- 
serve a nominal force of 120,000 men, 
whereas, in case of emergency, one-half 
of these at least would be absent. The 
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country would have, he thought, a right to 
say, ‘‘ If you had told us you had not 
120,000 men, we should have been pre- 
pred to have acted on some new arrange- 
ment by which a larger number of recruits 
would be forthcoming ; but, having been 
always told that the Militia consisted of 
120,000 men, we had a right to assume 
that such a force, within a fraction at all 
events, would be likely to be embodied.’ 
And they would call on those who were re- 
sponsible to say how this discrepancy had 
occurred. The truth was that this dis- 
crepancy had occurred because the new 
system had never been fairly tested till 
now. Some time ago, when the whole of 
the Militia were embodied, the matter was 
very simple, because there was no doubt 
that numbers of men would voluntarily 
enlist in an embodied regiment, while they 
would refuse to join one which was dis- 
embodied. The result of two or three 
years’ experience had shown that the em- 
bodied regiments were, generally speaking, 
pretty full, while the numbers in those 
which were not embodied were very in- 
complete. This evidently showed that there 
was something wrong and that a remedy 
ought to be applied. He was quite certain 
from a conversation which he had had with 
his right hon. Friend now at the head of 
the War Office, that he was quite alive to 
the importance of this subject, and he hoped 
that some Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would express an opinion some- 
what in accordance with that which he had 
now ventured to deliver; but at all events, 
he was sure that the subject at such a 
moment as this was well worthy of their 
consideration, and that it would not be 
neglected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The observations which he had now made 
he had put forward simply from a desire 
to see an efficient reserve force main- 
tained, and in doing so he did not be- 
lieve that they ought in any way to be 
regarded as offensive or objectionable in 
any quarter whatever. He was one of those 
who thought it necessary to keep up the 
military establishment of the country in- 
dependently of any other consideration ;— 
and he believed if this were done panies 
such as they saw from time to time would 
not arise. Because, if they knew that 
their resources were in hand and were avail- 
able, and that at any moment they could 
put their finger upon them, everybody, he 
thought, would be satisfied with the state 
of our preparations ; and, even in times of 
depression and anxiety, they would be con- 
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tent to leave the management of these re- 
sources in the hands of whatever Govern- 
ment might happen at the time to be in 
power. He again repeated that he thought 
it of the greatest importance that our re- 
sources should be always kept in hand, and 
thus they would prevent those continued 
panics which he was convinced were highly 
detrimental to the interests of the country. 


Tue Eart or LEITRIM expressed his 


regret that the old Militia system should 
have been departed from with a view of es- 
tablishing an army of reserve, which was 
quite a different force, and which was, he 
thought, perfectly compatible with the Mili- 
tia system as it formerly existed. Nothing 
could be more objectionable than the way 
Militia regiments were commanded in Ire- 
land, where there were three different classes 
of colonels, each with a separate position, 
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description of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Elienborough). The disembodied Militia was 
40 or 50 per cent below the proper quota, 
and although the embodied Militia was 
sometl ing better, it was still far from being 
in a satisfactory state. On behalf of the 
Government he begged to thank the noble 
Earl for bringing forward this question, as 
well as for the manner in which he had 
brought it forward. In many of the views 
expressed by the noble Earl he entirely 
concurred, and could assure him that not 
a few of them were under the considera- 
tion of the Government. One most im- 
_ portant point related to the prolongation of 
the period for the training of the disem- 
bodied Militia. It was said, and he thought 
truly, that twenty-one days was too short 
.a time; and although as at this season of 
the year most of the regiments either had 
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standing, and description of patronage: | been out, or were just going out, it was 
and he thought that in the appointment of | not the intention of his right hon. Friend 
officers more weight should be given to the at the War Department to make a change 
recommendation of the officer actually in this year; but he proposes hereafter, in 
command. He thought it was also to be accordance with the recommendation of 
lamented that the aristocracy should vir- ‘the Militia Commission, to extend the 
tually have been deprived of the power of period for training to twenty-eight days. 
raising a force for the defence of the coun-' He knew the noble Earl (the Earl of 
try, and that the placing of the entire; Ellenborough) would not consider that 
foree in the hands of the Executive was a period sufficiently long ; but his right hon. 
system that was attended with danger. : Friend, upon a consideration of the whole 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, ' question, and taking into account the Re- 
that he had found in his experience that | port of the Militia Commission, was not 
practically every attention was paid to the at present prepared to go further. There 
recommendation of the officer in command | was another matter, which was under the 
of a ——.. iy pay . _ subalterns | a of no Nage nee- emeneng 
was not sufficient to meet the nccessary | whether the recruits should at once un- 
expenditure of the officers, and as the Mili- | dergo a certain amount of drill at the 
tia offered no career to a young man of head quarters of the regiment—a sort of 
ambition, holding out to him no prospect | preliminary training. He could not now ex- 
2 sg sage — as was ge ge by > | ore any a how far re seed 

ine, he was not surprised that the Go-| training mi e supposed to stand in the 
vernment found it difftenlt to get properly | stead of the oliver aide, but it cer- 
qualified young men to serve as subalterns. | tainly was a subject which well deserved 
This was a point of great importance, and attention. As to the embodied Militia, 
he hoped that the attention of the Govern- | there was no doubt the men would be bet- 
ment would be directed to it. | ter trained and drilled when embodied for 

Tue Ear or RIPON said, none of their| a certain length of time. They would, 
Lordships who were acquainted with the | then, no doubt, have more perfect batta- 
present state of the Militia would be sur- lions; but they must also take care not to 
prised at this discussion. The statements | change the character of the force, nor 
of the noble Earl and the noble Duke op-| make it too closely resemble that of the 
posite were confirmed generally by the; Line, for that would be to keep men away 
accounts which reeched the War Office. | from their families for a longer period, 
He agreed with the illustrous Duke on the | which would make it more unpopular. In- 
cross benches that in the present state of | stead of being for the recruiting officer, as 
affairs it woald be not only useless but un- at present, the people would be against 
wise to conceal the real state of facts as him. If it were necessary to have a cer- 
to the condition of the Militia. There could | tain number of battalions maintained for a 
be no doubt but that condition justified the continuance, then it would be better to 
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increase the regular army. As to the 
new supplementary organization which had 
been suggested, he felt quite sure their 
Lordships would not now expect him to 
give any opinion upon the question offhand. 
Every such suggestion which fell from the 
noble Earl deserved the best considera- 
tion that could be given to it, and he 
felt convinced would have the attention 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War. The fact was that the ques- 
tion of recruiting was at the bottom of the 
whole; and this, with the other parts of 
the subject, would be well and carefully 
weighed by the Government during the 
recess. Some of the suggestions of the 
Report of the Commission the Government 
were most anxious to adopt at once, and 
for that purpose a Bill had been brought 
into the other House of Parliament by his 
right hon. Friend, who, however, would, 
at this period of the Session, only attempt 
to pass into law such recommendations as 
would cause no great opposition. As to 
the proposal of the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Cleveland) to lower the quotas of the 
Militia, he agreed with him in thinking 
it was better to have a smaller bond fide 
force really available, than one which only 
looked large upon paper; but he thought 
they ought to see if they could not re- 
cruit up to the present quota, which had 
been fixed proportionately to our popu- 
lation, before they determined to reduce 
it. As to volunteering from the Militia 
into the Line, he entirely agreed with 
the illustrious Duke that it was desir- 
able that both Militia and Line should go 
on concurrently—that one should not be 
sacrificed to the other, but that both should 
work harmoniously together. As to the 
observations of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Leitrim) upon the Irish system, he must 
remind him that the Militia there was 
substantially under the control of the 
Irish Government, and therefore he was 
less acquainted with it; he believed, 
however, that the system there was the 
same as had been followed from time im- 
memorial in this country. He could assure 
their Lordships he, in common with every 
Member of the Government, felt deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the whole 
question, as well as with its urgency. We 
must have a Militia force, and it was desir- 
able, and indeed necessary, that it should 
be made efficient for the purposes of 
defence, as an army of reserve, and not for 
purposes of aggression, or as directed 
against any foreign Power in particular, so 
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that we might have nothing to fear, and 
so that we might be enabled to continue to 
maintain that high position which England 
had hitherto occupied. 

Lorp CHURSTON explained, that he 
had not objected to volunteering, but only 
to the mode in which the men were passed 
into the Line. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly ; and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House To- 
morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37 
and 38 to be considered, in order to their 
being dispensed with. 


MILITARY SAVINGS’ BANKS BILL, 
SECOND READING. 

Tue Eart or RIPON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, explained that 
its object was to consolidate all the Acts 
already in existence on this subject, and 
also to make one or two Amendments in 
them. Heretofore it had been the practice 
to invest in the Military Savings’ Bank 
certain military funds, such as the chil- 
dren’s clothing funds, sergeants’ mess 
funds, and library funds; but Mr. Tidd 
Pratt had given an opinion that this prac- 
tice was not consistent with the law, and 
it was proposed to alter the law, so as to 
make the practice legal. The present law 
also gave a general power to the Secretary 
of State to make regulations with respect 
to these banks, and it was proposed to 
enumerate in one of the clauses of this 
Bill the different subjects on which that 
power could be exercised. The noble 
Earl also mentioned that the sum at 
present invested in these banks was about 
£200,000. 

Bill read 2* and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House To-morrow. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL DEBTS 
BILL.—SECOND READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, explained 
that its principal object was to limit the 
power possessed by County Court Judges 
of committing for contempt to cases in 
which debtors had obtained credit by false 
pretences, by means of fraud, or breach of 
trust, or had contracted the debt without 
reasonable expectation of being able to pay, 
or had fraudulently made away with their 
property, or, being in possession of suffi- 
cient means, refused or neglected to pay. 
There was also a clause limiting the time 
of imprisonment under one judgment to 
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eighty days ; but this point required great | Vote had not been included in the Esti- 
consideration, and he should not be in- mates for Royal Palaces ? 
clined to press the clause on the present; Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, that 
occasion. this embankment seemed to be some im- 
Lorp CRANWORTH thought that the provement of the town of Windsor, and it 
principle of the present law was right. | was not fair to impose the charge on the 
That principle was, that when a man had _ taxpayers of the country. 
been found to owe a debt which he neg-| Mr. TITE said, the work was one of 
lected to pay, he might be again summon- | great public convenience, and not at all in 
ed; he might then be examined by the | connection with the Palace. 
Judge, with a view to see whether he was} Mr. FITZROY said, that the wall was 
able to pay, and if being able he refused, | part of the Palace, and he confessed he did 
he might be sent to prison. But suppose not see why it was not included in the 
he did not choose to appear, it was mani-, Vote for the Royal Palaces. 
fest that he wouid escape altogether. It, Vote agreed to. 
seemed to him that the Judge ought to | (4.) £60,000, New Bridge at West- 
have the power to compel the appearance | minster. 
of persons against whom asecond summons| Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, it 
was taken out. /seemed that the expenditure would be 
Bill read 2* (according to order) and £482,000, including the approaches on the 
committed to a Committee of the whole! west side of the bridge. He wished to 
House To-morrow. | know whether this included also the ap- 
House adjourned at quarter past Seven | proaches on the other side, and if not, how 
o’clock, till To-morrow, Half-past | much they would cost? The Ilouse gra- 
Ten o’clock. | dually got entangled in heavy expenses by 
| being merely the registrar of expenses over 
| which it had no control. There appeared 
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| to be no reason why Middlesex and Surrey 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 
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| should not, like every other county, pay 
for their own bridges. However, he wished 
| to obtain from the Government some pledge 
_ that the expense would not exceed the very 
Practices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; | large sum he had mentioned. The whole 
Inclosure Acts Amendment: Stock in Trade fee simple of the bridge estate, of the value 
Exemption ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Con-| of £172,000, the proceeds of which used to 
tinuance ; Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act | keep the bridge in repair, would now be gone, 
sy ; Inclosure. = : jand deducting that sum from £482,000, 
oY ee Sane Ralemmnenn, Mivewee Cow. ft tleee te be provided out of the pub- 
lic purse was £310,000. As he under- 
| stood there remained £174,000 to be voted 
| besides the votes of this year. He wished 
|to know from the right hon, Gentleman 
| opposite whether £482,000 would complete 
| the works ? 


Minvrtes.] Pusiic Brrts.—1l° Public Charities ; 
Cottages (Scotland) ; Reserved Force ; Corrupt 
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Order for Committce read. 
House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £1,000, Carisbrooke Castle. 

(2.) £6,000, Class Room accommoda- 
tion, &e., King’s College, Aberdeen. 

Mr. LAING thought he might save a! 
good deal of discussion on this vote by de- | 
claring that no portion of the money would 
be applied to anything that might prejudice 
the appeal now pending to the Queen in 
Council. No expenditure would be incurred | 
except for urgent repairs. | 

Cotones SYKES said, that on that un- 
derstanding he would not oppose the Vote. | 

Vote agreed to. | 

(3.) £11,500, Embankment Wall in} 
Thames Street, Windsor. | 

Mr. BLACKBURN inquired why this 


The Lord Chancellor | 


Mr. FITZROY said, he had come into 
office when the undertaking was nearly 


' completed, and he was not responsible for 


the expenditure ; but according to the 
solemn assurance of the engineer, he could 
state that the sum mentioned would cover 
the completion of the work, together with 
approaches on the west side. The £96,921 
which remained unvoted would, he believed, 
complete all the works. Of this £60,000 
was now proposed to be voted, and there 
would remain to be voted next year 
£36,921. One cause of expense had been 
the dealing with the old foundation. He 
believed that one half of the bridge would 
be open in November. With regard to the 
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suggestion that the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey should provide the bridge, it 
would be found by reference to the Report 
of 1854 that Parliament had always exer- 
cised a control over Westminster Bridge. 
Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said it was 
to be regretted that the new public bridge, 
and every improvement connected with it, 
were not submitted to proper estimates. 
Mr. BLACKBURN thought that the ex- 


Supply— Civil 


penses of this bridge ought to be borne by | 


the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and 
not thrown upon the public funds. If 
those counties would not pay the expenses 
of its construction, they ought, at all events, 


to pay for its maintenance ; and he would | q 
suggest that the Government, having com- 


pleted the bridge, &c., should hand it over 
as a very handsome present to the counties; 
and, if they declined to accept it, then a 
very small toll on the bridge would soon re- 
pay the Government the expense which it 
had incurred. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that Parliament had 
taken the bridge estate, and it would be 
entirely out of the question for the two 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey to receive 
the bridge back minus the property. 

CotoneL DUNNE inquired what had be- 
come of the bridge estate ? 

Mr. FITZROY replied, that the Trea- 
sury, thinking the requirements of the pub- 
lic service might render it essential to buy 
that estate for public purposes, advanced 
its value, £110,000, for the purpose of the 
bridge, and directed the Office of Works to 
act as regarded that estate as trustees for 
the benefit of the public. 

Mr. HADFIELD objected to the whole 
country being called on to pay for improve- 
ments in London. It was reported that 
part of the expenses was incurred in con- 
sequence of some mistakes in the plans or 
execution. 

Mr. FITZROY repeated, that the ex- 
cess of expenditure arose from the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the foundation. 

Mr. TITE said, that the delay in the 
progress of the works was caused by the 
failure of the contractor, a circumstance 
over which the Board of Works could have 
no control. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the cost and delay 
of the bridge had arisen in a great degree 
from the constant dilettanti intermeddling 
of the House of Commons with metropo'i- 
tan improvements. Those hon. Members 
who complained of the expense of metro- 
politan works had themselves alone to 
blame for it ; for, instead of attempting to 
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manage the affairs of the metropolis, they 
should allow the metropolis, like every 
other large town in England, to manage 
its own affairs, They were afraid, how- 
ever, to give municipal institutions to the 
metropolis, lest the metropolis should over- 
shadow the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons; and they managed to get a good 
deal out of the metropolis while complain- 
ing of its expense. The house-tax was s0 
contrived that the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis paid as much as all the other in- 
habitants of England, and the tax on hack- 
ney coaches, which wore out the metro- 
politan roads, went into the public Exche- 
uer. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY observed 
that he had done his best to give the me- 
tropolis a Metropolitan Board, but he 
thought it would be difficult for the Board 
to satisfy its constituents when a matter of 
taxation was concerned. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(5.) £40,000, Western Approaches to 
New Bridge at Westminster. 

(6.) £100,000, Purchase of Site, Foreign 
Office. 

(7.) £30,000, New Foreign Office. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS inguired whether 
£30,000 fo.med the cost of the building, 
or whether that was merely a sum on ac- 
count ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Committee would think 
themselves very fortunate indeed if they 
could flatter themselves that it would build 
the Foreign Office. He would take this 
opportunity of explaining what the present 
Vote was, and in what position the Govern- 
ment proposed to leave the general ques- 
tion, with respect to the erection of the 
new Foreign Office. The chief part of 
the present Vote would be required for the 
preparation of the ground. It was well 
known that the foundations of the build- 
ings in that part of London, where the new 
Office was to be erected, were very bad, 
and in order to raise there a solid and 
durable structure it was necessary to pre- 
pare a bed of concrete on which the build- 
ing should rest. That was a costly work, 
and it was for preparatory proceedings, 
and the one he had just mentioned chiefly 
that the present money was wanted, With 
respect to the expense of the building, he 
would state how the matter stood, and it 
was so far satisfactory as to be able to say 
that the Government were in the position, 
for the first time in the history of public 
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edifices in this metropolis, to state to the 
House what the real and outside cost would 
be. The result might be that the Com- 
mittee would be very much startled at the 
figures mentioned, because heretofore there 
had been (not, however, from any syste- 
matic design,) moderate sums exhibited in 
the first instance, and thus the House had 
been drawn on, and found itself inextri- 
cably pledged to go forward with charges 
without limit. The figures he was now 
going to mention might be relied upon. 
Mr. Hunt, the Surveyor of the Office of 
Works, was called before the Committee 
which sat on the reconstruction of the 
Foreign Office; he saw the designs pre- 
pared, and he gave his opinion on the cost 
of all those designs. The sum Mr. Hunt 
mentioned for the erection of a building 
according to the design of Mr. Scott was 
£230,000. That did not include the whole 
expense, but everything comprised in the 
design. ‘A true test of the value of that 
estimate of the Surveyor of Works was af- 
forded by comparing it with tenders made 
by responsible parties. The tenders had 
been received within the last week or ten 
days, and a responsible builder was ready 
to undertake the erection of the building 
for £232,000. This result was very cre- 
ditable to Mr. Hunt’s judgment. There 
were additions for lighting, fixtures, for the 
preparation and finishing of the ground, 
and contingencies of a certain amount, al- 
ways known to emerge from any design 
whatever. Mr. Hunt had made allowances 
for these, and the complete finishing of 
the building, supposing it was erected on 
Mr. Scott’s designs, which included a set 
of reception rooms for any Minister and a 
residence for the Foreign Minister, would 
cost, making a proper charge for the archi- 
tect’s commission, &c., somewhere about 
£310,000. Adding to that the sum ne- 
cessary for purchase of the site—namely, 
£100,000 or £120,000, the total amount 
would be £430,000. If it was the plea- 
sure of the House to entertain the plan on 
that scale, they now knew the whole cost. 
It had to be considered, however, as that 
was a large sum, whether an economy of 
space could be effected in the Foreign 
Office, and whether it was necessary, pru- 
dent, or desirable that a residence should 
be supplied to the Foreign Minister within 
the Foreign Office. As it would form part 
of the building, the furnishing of it would 
necessarily be thrown upon the public, and 
the addition of such a building would en- 
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tail no less a charge than £30,000. The | 
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residence was included in the estimate of 
Mr. Hunt. With regard to the reception. 
rooms, it was the opinion of the architect, 
that if a residence for the Foreign Minis- 
ter was omitted from the plan, the Colonial 
Office as well as the Foreign Office might 
be included within the same building. As 
far as the Government were concerned, 
they would be glad to have the opinion of 
the Committee. Very great interest was 
felt with regard to the nature of the de. 
sign. On that subject there was a mate- 
rial contest of opinion, and the Govern- 
ment were not prepared at this moment 
to propose a solution of the difficulty, 
He thought it was clear, from the evidence 
given before the Committee last year, that 
there was no very important difference in 
point of cost between the Italian and Go- 
thie styles of architecture. The noble 
Lord the Member for Leicestershire (Lord 
John Manners) had the other day asked 
that no steps might be taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government during the recess to 
prejudge or foreclose the question as to 
the design and the style of architecture 
that should be adopted, and he believed 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government was quite prepared to give 
such a pledge. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it appeared from 
the evidence which had been adduced be- 
fore a Committee of that House, that the 
present Foreign Office was in such a state, 
that whenever receptions were given by 
the Foreign Minister it was found neces- 
sary to prop it up, and the Foreign Secre- 
tary sat in his room writing important de- 
spatches, with the chance that at any mo- 
ment the roof might come down upon his 
head. They had been told that this Vote 
was merely for the purpose of establishing 
a solid concrete foundation for the proposed 
edifice, and that by assenting to it they 
were in no respect committed to the style 
of the building. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had, however, 
stated to a deputation which waited upon 
him the other day, that Mr. Scott’s design 
was one of the most monstrous things he 
had ever seen—that it was more fitted for 
a monastery than anything else, and that 
as long as he held office he would never 
consent to the adoption of Mr. Scott’s 
plans. The noble Lord evidently wished 
to have a building in a totally different 
style. Competition had been invited on 
this subject; designs had been sent in; 
premiums had been awarded ; the respon- 
sible Minister at.the Board of Works had 
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selected a certain design; the architect | plans previously prepared by Mr. Penne- 
had been directed to prepare plans and | thorne, were of opinion that in the erection 
models, but it appeared that all this ex- | of a new Foreign Office a reference should 
penditure of money, time, and labour was} be given to the successful competitors. 
to be thrown away, because upon the ad- | That Resolution was carried by eight 
vent of a new Government the First Mi-| “ Ayes’’ to four ‘ Noes,’”’ and he found 
nister of the Crown declared, that so far; at the head of the ‘‘ Noes’’ the name of 
as it depended upon himself, the plan | the hon. Member for Bath. The Commit- 
which had been adopted should not be car- | tee came to the conclusion that, although 
ried out. Now, the proceedings before | it was desirable that the architect should 
Election Committees had already reduced | be selected from the prizemen, there was 
the majority of his noble Friend from four- | nothing in the terms of the original agree- 
teen to six, and if those investigations con- | ment laid down by Sir Benjamin Hall that 
tinued with the same result, this majority 


_in any way bound the Government to adopt 
of six might soon disappear. It might 


| any of the designs which were sent in. It 
happen that at the commencement of the would manifestly have been contrary to the 
next Session, before the question of build- | public interest that any such arrangement 
ing a new Foreign Office could be brought | should have been made, for it was impossi- 
before the House, a vote of want of confi- ble to tell beforehand whether any archi- 
dence in the Ministry might be carried, | tects of eminence would engage in the 
and after the expense of preparing the new | competition. It was thought, however, 
plans which he understood his noble Friend | that there was such an amount of merit in 
had directed Mr. Scott to prepare, had been | the first three designs that the erection of 
incurred, the successor of his noble Friend a new Foreign Office might be intrusted 
in the Premiership might be in favour of to any of the gentlemen by whom they had 
an edifice in the Gothic style of architec- | been prepared. A selection was made and 
ture, and Mr. Scott’s Italian design would the design of Mr. Scott was adopted. He 
in turn be discarded. Thus Government now came to the question of the architec- 
after Government might play at see-saw ture, which was connected more or less 
with the subject. He might remind the} with the choice of the architect. Pre- 
Committee that the hon. Member for Bath' miums were awarded to seven of the de- 
(Mr. Tite) and the former President of the | signs sent in, and of these designs four 
Board of Works (Sir Benjamin Hall) had; were Gothic. There was, of course, great 
complained that the late Government had | difference of opinion on the subject of style, 
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acted unfairly towards the competitors in 
the selection they had made, inasmuch as, 
while three prizes had been awarded, the 
gentlemen who obtained the first and se- 
cond prizes had been set aside, and the 
design of the gentleman who obtained the 
third premium had been selected. He 
must say that he thought the course pur- 
sued by his hon. Friend (Mr. Tite) in that 
House was somewhat inconsistent with his 
conduct in the Committee, for the hon. 
Gentleman had presented a sort of draught 
report to the Committce strongly advocat- 
ing the claims of Mr. Pennethorne, the 


architect employed by the Board of Works. | 


His hon. Friend now recommended that 
the designs of the competitors should be 
taken in order of precedence, but he repre- 
sented to the Committee that if the erec- 
tion of large public buildings were award- 
ed to architects by competition, Mr. Penne- 
thorne would be left without occupation 
and emolument, and he urged very strongly 
the claims of Mr. Pennethorne. Ie (Lord 
Elcho) proposed a resolution to the effect 
that the Committee, having considered the 





but he thought the objections which had 
been made to the Gothie style would not 
hold water. The objections made to that 
style were, that it was unsuitable for pub- 
lie offices, because, although gay without, 
it was not light and airy within ; that it 
was costly ; and that it would be incongru- 
ous with surrounding buildings. Now, it 
appeared from evidence given before the 
Committee that the windows of the build- 
ing designed by Mr. Scott would on com- 
parison with those of several public edifices 
which had been erected in London in the 
Italian style be much larger—in some cases 
50 per cent larger. Mr. Scott stated in 
evidence that he had examined seventeen 
public buildings in London in the Italian 
style, and that he found the windows in 
the edifice he had designed exceeded in 
size those of any of them. The Committee 
had deemed it their duty to go narrowly 
into the evidence on these points, and they 
reported that with regard to cheapness, 
commodiousness of arrangement, and fa- 
cilities for light and ventilation, they con- 
sidered that no material preference existed 
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on either side. With regard to the objec- 
tion, that a Gothie edifice upon such a site 
would be incongruous with the buildings 
by which it was surrounded, he thought 
that would be rather an advantage than 
otherwise; for nothing was to his mind 
more disagreeable than rows of houses 
built in the same monotonous style. The 
new city of Edinburgh, and Berlin, and 
Paris had been deformed by too great con- 
gruity. The New Town of Edinburgh was 
built in an uniform style, but it was not to 
be admired, and the diversity of the Old 
Town was much more pleasing to the eye ; 
Berlin was one of the most uniform cities 
of Europe, and was by far the most mono- 
tonous ; and, in the magnificent and uni- 
form Rue de Rivoli one’s eyes rested with 
delight upon the tower of St. Jaques de la 
Boucherie, and upon the Gothic pile of the 
Sainte Chapelle. Again the appearance 
of the old city of Venice and other cities 
where Gothic buildings were interspersed 
with others, was much more grateful to the 
eye than a tiresome monotony of the same 
style, however beautiful the design, through- 
out. He would venture to say that inter- 
nally Gothic buildings were far lighter than 
those built in the Italian style. He be- 
lieved that one of the first buildings erected 
by the hon. Member for Bath—who was 
now the great advocate of the Italian style 
of architecture—and which established his 
professional reputation, was a church in 
the Gothic style. In his opinion, a Foreign 
office, in the style proposed by Mr. Scott, 
would be a great ornament to the metropo- 
lis, and he believed that internally it would 
be as convenient, or perhaps more so, than 
any Italian building that could be erected. 
He had himself no partiality for the one 
style or the other, but, after the matter 
had been fairly considered by competent 
authorities and a decision had been arrived 
at in favour of the Gothic style, he thought 
it was almost absurd that the whole ques- 
tion should be thrown over for another 
year. He might add that, although the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had deseribed Mr. Scott’s model as a mon- 
strous design, the Building News, the 
Architects’ Journal and gentlemen who 
had devoted their lives to the study of 
architecture, bore the strongest testimony 
in favour of Mr. Scott’s plan. 

Mr. TITE said, that the noble Lord 
who had just sat down had attacked him 
because he (Mr. Tite) had abandoned Go- 
thie architecture and was opposed to it, 
though by means of it he had obtained his 
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first professional success ; but he begged 
to remind a noble Lord that tha was a 
design for a church and not for a public 
office, nor was it Lombardo Veneto, but he 
was sorry to say that he thought that they 
were already committed to a very con- 
siderable extent to the architect, and toa 
particular design. They had been told 
that contracts had been offered for the exe- 
cution of Mr. Scott’s design for £232,000 ; 
but, in order to arrive at that conclusion, 
from £5,000 to £10,000 had already been 
spent, and what were called ‘‘ extras” 
might very considerably increase the amount 
to be expended. One item had, however, 
been altogether omitted from consideration. 
The designs exhibited in the library showed 
that a frontage towards Parliament Street 
was contemplated, and the cost of the mass 
of buildings which must be pulled down in 
order to show the front of the new India 
Office was estimated at £150,000. He 
believed the House was embarking in a 
project which could not be completed at 
the outlay, one way or another, of less 
than £1,000,000. With regard to the 
Foreign Office, he had in the Committee de- 
fended Mr. Pennethorne’s design, because 
it appeared to him to be very much the 
more economical one, and because it in- 
volved no encroachment upon the Park ; 
but the gentlemen who had entered into 
this competition could not exercise any dis- 
cretion, for the site for which they were re- 
quired to design a building was chalked 
out. In his opinion, Mr. Pennethorne’s 
design, which kept to the present line of 
buildings, was the best and cheapest, for 
he proposed to erect a Foreign Office for 
some £80,000 or £90,000. If they aban- 
doned Mr. Pennethorne’s design he thought 
they were bound to take the design which 
had obtained the first premium; but, as 
there was some difficulty about that, they 
should, in his opinion, have taken the se- 
cond design that obtained a prize. The 
second prize plan had, however, been passed 
over, and the third design had been select- 
ed, no doubt because it was in the Gothic 
style. In his opinion, and that of a very 
large majority of professional architects, 
the Italian moderately applied, with suffi- 
cient amount of decoration, was better adapt- 
ed for the purpose of such buildings as were 
required than the Gothic style. Although, 
in his opinion, the Gothic style was adapted 
to ecclesiastical and probably also to domes- 
tie buildings, he did not think it was suit- 
ed to the ordinary purposes of a public 
office. No one would like to sit all day 
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in a room lighted by heavy church win- 
dows. He wished to say that he had no 
personal feeling in this matter, for he knew 
as little of Mr. Banks as he did of Mr. 
Scott, whose eminence as an architect was 
unquestionable. It was said that the style 
of Mr. Scott’s design was national ; but it 
was derived from Louvain, Sienna, and 
Milan ; while Sir Christopher Wren, Inigo 
Jones, Sir Charles Barry, and other archi- 
tects knew very well what they were about, 
and had introduced a style of architecture 
which was convenient, suited to the climate, 
and congrous with surrounding buildings. 
He might observe that that the Committee 
had consulted Sir Charles Barry, who had 
himself sent in a design in the classical 
style of architecture, and he expressed his 
opinion that there were towers enough in 
this neighbourhood, and that the coup d’cil 
required a greater degree of repose. With 
regard to Mr. Scott’s plan, he (Mr. Tite) 
admitted the great beauty of the drawings, 
and the architectural skill of the design, 
but it included two enormous towers, which, 
in his opinion, were objectional and incon- 
gruous in such a position. He believed 
that if the House adopted this plan, apart 
from the erection of an Indian Office, they 
would engage in a work requiring an out- 
lay more nearly approaching £600,000, 
than £400,000; and he submitted that in 
times like the present they were not justi- 
fied in ineurring so serious an expenditure. 

Sir JOUN SHELLEY, as a member 
of the Committee on this subject, could 
not agree with the noble Lord that a large 
majority of that Committee were in favour 
of adopting the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and he thought the matter ought to 
have received more mature consideration 
before the plan of Mr. Scott had been 
adopted. As to the case of Mr. Penne- 
thorne, he believed a strong opinion was 
entertained by the Committee that, as they 
advertised for designs, and as premiums 
had been awarded, the gentlemen who had 
engaged in the competition and had ob- 
tained prizes, were entitled to a preference 
over architects who had not competed. He 
thought — and he believed that was the 
impression of the Committee—that there 
was no necessity for providing in the new 
building a residence for the Foreign Mi- 
nister, although it might be desirable to 
provide commodious rooms for official re- 
ceptions. He apprehended that no one 
was likely to be appointed Foreign Secre- 
tary who had not already a private resi- 
dence of his own in which he would prefer 
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to live rather than to move, certainly sud- 
denly, his family into the residence pro- 
vided for him, and which he would in all 
probability have to quit at very short notice. 

Mr. BLACKBURN was of opinion that 
in erecting a national building of this kind 
they ought not to evince a niggardly spirit 
—they should have a building worthy of 
the country, and one which their descen- 
dants should not be ashamed to look at; 
and if such a building as was required 
could be erected for £250,000, or even 
£300,000, as he was led to suppose from 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he did not think that was too 
large an amount to devote to such a pur- 
pose. He feared that with respect to these 
buildings they might be led into the same 
error which had been committed in the case 
of the Houses of Parliament, and that 
after an architect had been selected, in- 
stead of being left to attend to his own 
duty, he would be exposed to interference 
on the part of persons who proposed plans 
and schemes of their own. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the Gothic or 
classical styles of architecture, he thought 
that, having obtained a good architect, 
the best course would be to allow him to 
erect a handsome building on the condition 
that it should be suitable for the purposes 
required, and should not exceed in cost the 
amount of the estimate. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE deemed it 
of great importance that in the new Foreign 
Office apartments should be provided which 
would enable the Minister of the Crown 
to receive foreigners in a manner befitting 
the dignity of this country. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he hoped that 
whatever the style of architecture adopted 
the building would be worthy of the wealth 
and high character of the country. For 
himself he approved the design of Mr. 
Scott, who had the highest reputation as a 
Gothie architect. The noble Lord (Lord 
Elcho) condemned the plan, but he retained 
thearchitect. Now he (Mr. Bruce) ventured 
to express a hope that if Mr. Seott were 
retained as the architect he would be per- 
mitted to carry out a design congenial to 
his own taste. They must take care not 
to fall into the mistake committed in regard 
to Sir Christopher Wren who, having great 
reputation as a Palladian architect had 
been employed to erect two Gothic towers 
to Westminster Abbey. Naturally he per- 
formed the work in the most unsuccessful 
manner, and his two cumbrous erections 
were a great disparagement to the beauty 
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of that noble edifice. The Italian build- 
ings in Oxford and Cambridge had been 
alluded to. He was willing to rest the 
decision of this question on a comparison 
of those buildings and the Gothie struc- 
tures in their immediate neighbourhood, 
Mr. CONINGHAM observed, that after 
the architects, not only of this country, 
but of Europe, had been invited to compete, 
and had been put to considerable expense 
in furnishing designs for the new Foreign 
Office, the designs of the principal prizemen 
had been cast aside, and the decision of 
the judges had been reversed. It was 
evident that Mr. Scott had been selected 
as the architect because the building was 
to be in the Gothic style, but the moment 
that decision was set aside then the ques- 
tion of the appointment of the architect 
should be fully and fairly considered. He 
congratulated the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government on his spirited resist- 
ance to any further invasion of the Goths 
and Vandals. He trusted that the noble 
Lord would adhere to the answer he gave 
to the deputation, and not allow a whole 
street of Gothic architecture to be added 
to the over-decorated and overdone House 
in which they were now assembled. All 
the common sense of the House and of the 
country was against the adoption of the 
Gothie style for the new Foreign Office. 
Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was himself somewhat favourable to the 
Palladian style, but he thought they should 
not lose sight of the fact that the House 
had before it a design in most excellent 
taste, and he hoped the House would not 
throw away the chance of having such a 
handsome building raised, without knowing 
upon what they were likely to fall back 
after rejecting it. He trusted they would 
not recur to the plan which obtained the 
first premium, which he thought most ob- 
jectionable. He understood that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government on a 
former occasion instanced in favour of the 
Italian style a number of edifices raised in 
this metropolis. Was the National Gallery 
among those edifices? He referred to that 
building to show that they were not always 
sure of securing a good building by adopt- 
ing the Italian style. He had noticed with 
great pleasure how much Mr. Scott’s design 
had been improved from the first drawing 
by being rendered more simple. Ile was 
quite willing to agree to the present Vote 
on the condition that it was to be clearly 
understood that nothing would be done to 
commit the House or the Government to 
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any particular design in place of that 
one. 

Mr. CROSS said, that there was a strong 
feeling out of doors in favour of the design 
of Mr. Scott, and the objections which were 
urged against the plan in that House ap- 
peared, in his opinion, to arise from the 
ignorance of hon. Members respecting the 
character of Gothic architecture, which, he 
contended, was not so monotonous in its 
character as had been stated by some hon. 
Gentlemen. 

Mr. STIRLING calculated that the ex- 
penses already incurred for premiums for 
the designs, and other matters connected 
with them, could not be much under 
£10,000. The question then was whether, 
after having got a good thing of its kind 
at a very great expense to the country 
they were to throw it aside as altogether 
worthless, because the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government happened to have 
a prejudice in favour of the classic style of 
architecture. But did the House know as 
much about the probable cost of the build- 
ing as it ought to know? He could not 
help thinking that the sum of £30,000 
now proposed for a concrete foundation was 
a very large sum; but even with that the 
House did not know but what they were 
opening a bottomless pit, such as they had 
taken in hand when they commenced build- 
ing the Houses of Parliament. He observed 
in the newspapers that a tabernacle was 
about to be erected for Mr. Spurgeon for 
£21,000, and the concrete foundation was 
to cost £500. According to this propor- 
tion between the costs of the foundation 
and of the structure, the new Foreign 
Office would occasion an expenditure of 
somewhat like £1,200,000. With regard 
to the question of style, he was fond of 
both styles of architecture. He knew that 
there was a very natural prejudice against 
Gothicism, and certainly anything more 
wearisome than that House, with its sacri- 
fice of convenience to a constant repetition 
of insipid ornament, could not be con- 
ceived; but, as regards light, he thought 
that that House had been somewhat un- 
fairly treated, and in the committee-rooms 
there was positively more light let in than 
was often wanted. With respect to Mr. 
Scott’s design, it was shown distinctly in 
the last discussion that the windows in his 
buildings were larger and admitted more 
light than the windows in any other build- 
ing in London. With respect to the cost 
of the particular design, a work written 
before the competition showed that from 
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Mr. Scott’s opinion as to the true character 
of Gothic architecture the House was not 
likely to be led into a waste of public 
money by useless ornamentation. Mr. 
Scott stated in his Remarks on Secular 
and Domestic Architecture :— 

“Jn external character a noble simplicity is 
greatly to be preferred to extreme elaboration. I 
have never, in the domestic architecture of the 
best periods of medizval art, seen what would be 
called rich external decoration otherwise than 
very sparingly used for a few special parts, A 
tissue of costly ornament over the entire building 
I have never seen, and I am certain that it is 
destructive of true dignity.” 
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It appeared to him that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, in announcing 
that he kept Mr. Scott as architect, but 
was going to make that architect produce 
a design in the classical style, had followed 
the worst course possible. It was like 
going to a French master to be taught 
German; or, to put another case, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had, he believed, addressed the 
Legislature of Corfu in Italian, and his 
constituents at Oxford might ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to address them in his best 
Tusean, but for his (Mr. Stirling’s) part 
he would prefer to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman, not in the language over which 
he had obtained a mastery; but in that in 
which he appeared to have been born a mas- 
ter. If the noble Lord did not like Gothic 
architecture, he should not go to a Gothic 
architect. He thought that Mr. Scott 
ought to be allowed to employ the style to 
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in this country, and a taste for Gothic was 
assuming a sway over people’s minds, In 
fact, the Italian style was becoming effete. 
He trusted that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would not allow his in- 
dividual predilections to run counter to the 
national taste. At Manchester the Gothic 
style had recently been selected for a build- 
ing at a meeting attended by many men of 
business, with a Quaker for the chairman ; 
and in Australia the Gothic was being 
adopted in preference to the Italian style. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
nothing in the Vote now before the Com- 
mittee in any way committed the House to 
the style or character of the building to be 
erected on the ground ; and whatever his 
opinions might be—as strong they certainly 
were—with respect to the style best to be 
adopted, nothing would be done with respect 
to fixing on a plan until Parliament met 
again. In fact, before any building could 
be commenced, there must be another Vote 
for that express purpose sanctioned by the 
House. At the same time, the Committee 
had responded to the communication of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and had taken 
advantage of this opportunity to express 
their opinions as to the much-mooted ques- 
tion of style. Some hon, Gentlemen had 
advocated an adherence to Mr. Scott’s plan 
on two grounds—first, because he was 
chosen as the architect, and it was con- 
tended that they must take the plan with 
the man ; and, secondly, because the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord John Manners) lately 
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which he had given his particular attention, | at the head of the Department of Public 

Mr. BUXTON expressed his op!uion| Works had chosen to incur, without the 
that Mr. Scott’s design would form one of | sanction of the House, a considerable ex- 
the most beautiful buildings in the country. | pense in plans and models, wherefore it was 


Many gentlemen were under the impression 
that a want of light always accompanied 
Gothie architecture ; but the windows in 
Mr. Scott’s design were as large as any win- 
dows in London, and could be filled in with 
plate glass. In point of acccss it was not 
inferior to Banks and Barry’s design, and 
rather admitted more light and air. There 
was no reason whatever why the Gothic 
style should not be employed for civil build- 
ings. Abroad many civil buildings, and 
even private houses were built in the 
Gothic style ; and in this metropolis there 
were Westminster Hall, the courts of law, 
the dining hall at Lincoln’s Inn, and the 
Guildhall in the Gothic style, and no man 
held that they were incongruous with the 
buildings about or unadapted for the pur- 
poses for which they were required. The 
taste for Italian architecture was decaying 


VOL. CLV. [ramp sents. ] 








said that the House was committed to go 
on with the erection of the buildings. He 
did not think that reason at all valid, for 
supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
his opinion was right and that the building 
would be a great disfigurment to the me- 
tropolis, what satisfaction would it be to 
posterity a hundred years hence, who might 
lift up their hands with astonishment to 
think that the senators of 1859 could have 
sanctioned the erection of so frightful a 
building, to be told that the reason was be- 
cause a noble Lord at the head of the De- 
partment of Works, who had a personal 
feeling for the architect, [Lord Joun May- 
vers: No!] or at any rate approved of 
a certain architect—did in order to induce 
the House of Commons to adopt the plan 
he liked, take on himself to order expenses 
not sanctioned by the House ; and that 
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then, out of a feeling to spare the self-love | 
of the noble Lord, and the disappointment | gruous one with another. 


of the architect if the design were not car- 
ried out, the Legislature had permitted the 
erection of the building? He put aside 
that argument as having no weight in the 
balance, and he thought that the noble 
Lord was not justified in the course he pur- 
sued. His noble Friend (Lord Elcho) said 
that he was present at the last discussion 
on Gothic and non-Gothie architecture, and 
that it was unsatisfactory. He did not 
wonder that his noble Friend thought so, for 
as far as the opinion of the House could be 
expressed short of a division, by gentlemen 
on their legs, and by those who retained 
their seats, he’never remembered a stronger 
expression of opinion elicited than was on 
that occasion manifested against Gothic 
and in favour of Italian architecture. Of 
course his noble Friend, with his opinions, 
could not be satisfied with such a result. 
This being the case, he thought that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Manners) 
should not have committed the country to 
an expense contrary to the opinion enter- 
tained by the House ; and his doing so 
should not now be urged as a reason for 
going on with a plan which he (Viscount 
Palmerston) thought the majority of the 
House disapproved. With respect to what 
he (Viscount Palmerston) had stated to a 
deputation that had waited on him on this 
subject, it was entirely in accordance with 
what he had before stated in the discussion 
in that House—that the Gothie style was 
wholly unsuited to a public official building, 
and that, as far as his own opinion went, 
he should, whether in office or out of office, 
do all in his power to prevent its being 
adopted for that purpose. Ile also stated 
that though the Gothic style might be ad- 
mirably suited for a monastic building, a 
monastery, or Jesuit college, it was not 
suited, either internally or externally, for the 
purpose to which it had now been proposed 
to apply it. [His noble Friend (Lord Eleho) 
asked, what could be more monotonous than 
the new town of Edinburgh and the Rue de 
Rivoli at Paris? Certainly the new town 
of Edinburgh never could be quoted as an 
example of ornamental architecture ; but 
the Rue de Rivoli was exceedingly hand- 
some, and yet it was not Gothic. His idea 
as to what should be done in respect to the 
design of houses in a street was that there 
should be facies non omnibus una nec di- 
versa tamen. There should be a variety 
in the same style to prevent its being mo- 
notonous, but there should not be blended 
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together styles wholly different and incon- 
In answer to 
the objection of the incongruity of such a 
structure with the surrounding buildings it 
was answered that it was contemplated to 
pull down everything between Great George 
Street and Westminster Hall, and raise u 
another block of buildings which should be 
in harmony with this, and then all would 
be congruous from Downing Street to 
Westminster Hall. That would simply be 
making bad worse, and throwing good 
money after bad. A great argument in 
favour of Gothic architecture was that it 
was national, and they had just been 
told that it was very much rising in pub- 
lic estimation. He did not see any proof 
of that in this metropolis. If they went 
to the new parts of London they saw 
beautiful buildings in a style very differ- 
ent from those in the old parts of the town, 
but none of them Gothic. They did not 
see private buildings in the Gothic style. 
There were halls for guilds and corpora. 
tions in the Gothie style, but not buildings 
for habitation. They had a specimen of a 
building in the Gothie style intended for 
habitation, in the house erected for the 
Speaker; and every gentlemun who had 
had an opportunity, by partaking of the 
hospitality of the Speaker, of seeing the 
inside of that structure must have left with 
the conviction that it was a most unfortu- 
nate building. His noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for London, whom he met one day at 
the right hon. Gentleman’s table, observed 
in reference to the style, ‘‘ 1t was all very 
well for our ancestors to do these things, 
because they knew no better. But why 
should we do them?” If they looked to 
any town in this country where large build- 
ings were erected they did not find a proof 
of the assertion of the hon. Gentleman. 
There were persons who liked Gothie 
houses for country residences, and he ad- 
mitted that there was an increasing dis- 
position to employ the Gothic style for 
ecclesiastical buildings, and he did not 
quarrel with it for those purposes. A 
Gothie window was by its necessary form 
dark and inconvenient ; and though he 
admitted that our taste had greatly im- 
proved as far as the style of building our 
churches was concerned, nevertheless he 
had seen some such edifices which did not 
admit sufficient light to read the services. 
The real truth was that the Gothic was 
not an English style of architecture, but 
was imported from the Continent—from 
Belgium or the north of Italy. Was it, 
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then, national by practice? He had just 
made out alist of public buildings in differ- 
ent towns, and among them he should have 
to mention that building criticized to-day 
—the National Gallery, certainly not one 
of the most favourable specimens of our 
public buildings. He did not defend that 
building: but how did it happen that 
it was so constructed ? Lord Althorp, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequcr, insisted 
that the building should not cost more than 
£70,000 ; and consequently the architect 
was restrained in the development he would 
have given to it. The expense was not adapt- 
ed to the building, but the building was 
made to conform to the sum allotted. Part 
of the plan was that the columns from the 
front of Carlton House should be employed 
for the National Gallery. The building 
was made low for the purpose of suiting 
those columns, and when it was ready for 
the reception of the columns, it was found 
to be much too short for them, and fresh 
columns had to be provided. Taking Lon- 
don, he asked whether the building they 
had been speaking of that day would be in 
harmony with any public building in the 
metropolis. He put aside that House, in 
which they were assembled, and did not 
reckon ecclesiastical buildings. They had 
in London the following buildings in styles 
not Gothie :—The Bank of England, the 
Mansion House, the East India House, the 
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Royal Exchange, Somerset House, the | 


Custon House, the British Museum, the 
Banqueting House, the National Gallery, 
Greenwich Hospital, the University Collece, 
the Post Office, Chelsea Hospital, P.ick- 
ingham Palace, and Stafford House, none 
of these were Gothic. In Edinburgh there 
were of buildings non-Gothie, Holyrood Pa- 
lace, the Royal Academy, the Royal Insti- 
tution on the Mound, the Register Office, 
the University, Heriot’s Hospital, the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, and the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. There was scarcely 
anything Gothie there, except that unfor- 
tunate monument to Sir Walter Scott, to 
be respected on account of the character 
of the man to whose memory it was raised. 
Now, he would advert to Dublin, and here 
he must appeal to the Irish Members. No 
city contained handsomer buildings for its 
size than Dublin, and no country produced 
abler architects than Ireland. In Dublin 
there was the Bank of Ireland, the Custom 
House, the Four Courts, Trinity College, 
the Post Office, and the Rotunda. These 
buildings were not in that monotonous style 
which his noble Friend advocated. They 
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were none of them Gothic, though all 
different in their character, and were all 
extremely handsome. Cambridge had, not 
in the Gothie style, the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, the Observatory, and several col- 
leges. Then let the House take the case 
of Manchaster. There was the Free Trade 
Hall, the Royal Institution, the Atheneum, 
the Exchange, the Commercial Rooms, and 
the Museum, not in the Gothic style. At 
Liverpool there were of non-Gothie build- 
ings, St. George’s Ilall — that beautiful 
structure — the Exchange, the Custom 
House, and the Town Llall— all classic 
in their design. At Oxford, which was 
supposed to be in favour of this Gothic 
style, the Queen’s College, the Radcliffe 
Library, the Theatre, the Museum, the 
Printing House, and the Observatory, were 
not Gothic. It would be endless to go on 
quoting, and he thought he had stated 
enough to prove that it was not true to say 
that the Gothic style was natural here 
either by original invention or existing ex- 
amples. Then, what was the testimony in 
favour of the Gothie style with respect to 
the particular building now in question ? 
The opinion of those who belonged to the 
Foreign Office showed that much was to 
be said against the Gothie style as regard- 
ed the internal arrangements; and with 
respect to the external appearance, what 
was the opinion of the architects who were 
invited to the competition? He believed 
|that of the plans sent in in competition 
| there were 200 plans in styles not Gothic, 
|and only thirty in the Gothic. That was 
;a strong proof that the great majority of 
the architects were of opinion that the 
| Gothic was not a style adapted for the 
| purposes of the building. ‘tlie model which 
| Mr. Scott had exhibited was, no doubt, the 
| result of very much labour, and if that labour 
| should be thrown away it was only those 
| who set Mr. Scott to work without any 
sufficient authority who would be to blame. 
He (Viscount Palmerston) regretted that 
that labour should be thrown away—it 
would be very unfortunate for him, but 
| it was no fault of his (Viscount Palmers- 
ton). Nevertheless his opinion was that 
| Mr. Scott, like any other clever architect, 
| would be able to construct a different 
building for the ground plan, and he did 
not see that there wes such a necessary 
connection between Mr. Scott and the 
Gothie style that the Government should 
be prevented from inviting him to en- 
deavour to design his elevation on a 
different plan. He agreed in thinking 
2H 2 
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that the expense calculated for this build- 
ing was enormous. He was in Paris 
last summer, and Count Walewski showed 
him the Foreign Office there, which was 
a magnificent building, containing sump- 
tuous rooms, and he was told that it 
cost, everything included, what he thought 
a very large sum—about £300,000, in 
English money. But this building of Mr. 
Scott’s would cost more than that, and if 
the India Department was to form part of 
the same bulk, the House, by sanctioning 
the plan, would be embarking in an ex- 
penditure very little short of £1,000,000, 
and for the money they would have got a 
frightful and disagreeable looking building. 
The best course for the Government to 
pursue was to employ the time between 
this and the meeting of next Session in 
endeavouring to prepare some plan which 
he trusted would be less expensive, equally 
convenient, and which might probably 
provide accommodation for three depart- 
ments instead of two—namely, the Co- 
lonial, Foreign, and Indian. Though there 
were reasons why a residence in the 
building for the Foreign Secretary would 
be desirable, still it was to be doubted 
whether those reasons were strong enough 
to induce the House to embark in this 
great expenditure. Reception-rooms there 
must be, and they would be available for 
other official purposes. If it were con- 
trived to combine the three offices in one 
bulk of buildings, and if they were con- 
structed on a scale of expenditure less than 
that which had been calculated for Mr. 
Scott’s design, he thought the House of 
Commons would not regret the delay ren- 
dered necessary to attain that result. He 
repeated the assurance that no settlement 
would be made, because none could be 
made, with respect to the commencement of 
the erection of any building, until another 
Vote should be granted by Parliament. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
impugned the conduct which he had thought 
it his duty to pursue, and he trusted, there- 
fore, that the Committee would allow him 
to explain the reasons by which he had 
been actuated. Last autumn it became 
his duty to make up his mind on the sub- 
ject and advise the Government. He in- 
vited the opinion of the Committee sitting 
on the subject as to the style and the 
architect ; but they declined to give an 
opinion on either, holding that it was the 
duty of the Executive Government to adopt 
the responsibility. And he (Lord John 
Viscount Palmerston 
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Manners) acted accordingly. The noble 
Lord now said he did wrong, and had in- 
curred an improper responsibility after the 
decision of the Committee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No; after 
the discussion in the House. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Why, the 
preliminary steps were taken before the 
discussion in the House; but when the noble 
Lord talked about the discussions in that 
Honse, he asked what he meant by “ dis- 
cussions in that House ?’”’ He remembered 
the noble Lord calling Mr. Scott a mono. 
maniac, and making a dashing, rattling 
sort of speech, which the House cheered 
and laughed at. But he would remind the 
noble Lord that a subsequent discussion 
had taken place in the House, and he 
would ask the noble Lord whether on this 
second occasion the opinion of the House 
was expressed in anything like the same 
sense? He (Lord John Manners) ventured 
to say that those who advocated the Gothic 
style of architecture had really the best of 
it. But how could the noble Lord talk of 
the result of discussions in that House 
when no vote was taken and no decision 
was challenged? He (Lord John Manners) 
had stated openly and frankly that he in- 
tended in this case to act upon the sugges- 
tions which were thrown out last year by 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Wise) 
with respect to the Vote for the house of 
our Ambassador at Paris—namely, to in- 
vite tenders from builders of eminence, and 
the House having given a tacit sanction to 
that proposal, it was too late for the noble 
Lord now to come forward and say that he 
(Lord John Manners) had assumed undue 
responsibility in taking the steps which had 
brought the question into its present posi- 
tion. But if he had assumed an unwise 
responsibility in adopting a course that had 
been tacitly sanctioned by the House, what 
would be thought of the noble Lord, who, 
unless he was greatly belied by rumour, 
had actually given instructions to the archi- 
tect to prepare new designs in a different 
style without having in any way whatever 
communicated his intentions to the House ? 
If the noble Lord would inform the [louse 
that he had not directed Mr. Scott to pre- 
pare designs in a different style of archi- 
tecture, he (Lord John Manners) would at 
once withdraw the statement; but if the 
noble Lord had given such instructions, 
what became of his accusations against 
him? The noble Lord had given the 
House a catalogue of buildings in different 
styles of architecture, not Gothic, which 
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had been erected in this metropolis and in 
different towns throughout England during 
the last century and a half. Of many of 
those buildings he wished the noble Lord 
joy. Of the ridiculous failure in the case 
of the National Gallery, the noble Lord had 
interpolated an explanation very sugges- 
tive on the present occasion, Le attri- 
buted the failure of that building to the 
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tect by a noble Lord who held high office, | 
and he warned the House not to allow a | 
noble Lord high in office to interfere with 
the plans now under discussion. 
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building cost between £300,000 and 
£400,000. Mr. Hunt, the Surveyor 
of the Board of Works, estimated the 
cost of executing the first prize design 
at £208,000 ; and the expenseof an official 
residence to be attached to the building was 
estimated by the architects at £154,000 ; 
together £362,000. The cost of carrying 
out the second prize design, without an 
official residence, was calculated by Mr. Hunt 
at £217,000, and the architects, Messrs. 
Banks and Barry, estimated the additional 
expense for an official residence at £100,000; 
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They | together £317,000. He understood, from 


might depend upon it that such interference | the statement of the Chancellor of the 


would only lead to a similarly ridiculous 
failure, and the noble Lord would go down 
to posterity not only as the approver of the 
bridge in St. James’s Park, but as repon- 
sible for the building of the new Foreign 
Office. The noble Lord who had said that 
Mr. Scott was a monomaniac, now said that 
he was very eminent in his profession, and 
he had no doubt could erect a building in the 
Italian style quite as well as in the Gothic. 
But if a man had obtained a world-wide 
reputation for his success in one style of 
architecture, would any one in his senses 
give that man a commission to execute a 
work in an entirely different style? Would 
any man in his senses commission Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who was renowned for his 
paintings of animals, to execute a picture 
of the Holy Family? He did not think it 
had been clearly stated whether the eree- 
tion of the India Office was to stand over 
for future consideration. [Viscount Pat- 
MERSTON: Of course.] Then in that 
case he had no objection to the course pro- 
posed by the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
seemed to think that he could erect a 
Foreign Office, an India Office, and a Co- 
lonial Office in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture for a less sum than the Foreign 
Office and the India Office, without the 
Colonial, would cost if they were erected in 
the Gothic style ; but he believed that, 
upon reflection, the noble Lord would be 
disposed to modify his views in that re- 
spect. Ilaving looked carefully into the 
subject, he (Lord John Manners) was not 
at all prepared to admit that there was any 
necessity for a new Colonial Office at all, 
for he believed that all the requirements of 
the Colonial Office might be provided for in 
Pembroke House, when it was vacated by 
the department of the War Office which 
now occupied it. Now, as to the expense, 
the noble Lord had referred to St. 
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Exchequer, that the design of Mr. Scott 
for a Foreign Office, and an official resi- 
dence would amount to about £285,000, 
It appeared, therefore, that either of the 
first two prize designs would cost far more 
than the amended, improved, and admi- 
rable design which was now the subject of 
discussion. The noble Lord had professed 
ignorance of the existence of any increas- 
ing feeling in the country in favour of the 
adoption of Gothic architecture for civil 
edifices, Well, he (Lord John Manners) 
had never heard that the gentlemen of 
Manchester were Medizvalists or Jesuits, 
or that they were fond of spending money in 
unnecessary ornament ; but he understood 
that in that city, out of seventy designs 
sent in for a building which was intended 
purely for civil and municipal purposes, 
the design selected for the first prize, and 
which he understood it was intended to 
carry out—was Gothic. He did not think, 
either, that the citizens of Hamburg—a 
very business-like community and very 
Protestant in its opinions—were disposed 
to spend money for unnecessary ornament; 
but alt the architects of the world having 
been invited to send in plans for a great 
public building in that city, the design of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott — the architect whose 
plan was now under discussion — for an 
edifice in the Gothic style has obtained the 
first prize and was selected for execution. 
He entertained great respect for the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston), but, after the 
speeches he had heard him deliver on this 
subject, he would be extremely sorry to 
obey his edicts in matters of taste. Hon. 
Gentlemen had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining Mr, Scott’s designs. The noble 
Lord said that, in his opinion, a building 
erected according to these designs would 
be a positive disfigurement to London, and 
he even applied to it the epithet ‘ fright- 
ful.’ It would be “a frightful disfigure- 
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ment’”’ to this beautiful and glorious me- 
tropolis! After this dictum, and the un- 
qualified praise lavished on the bridge in St. 
Jame’s Park, he must appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men whether they would permit the noble 
Lord to become a Pope on this subject. 
He appealed to the common sease of the 
Committee to reject the authority of the 
noble Lord on this question. He was quite 
ready to admit the noble Lord’s claim to 
supremacy in matters relating to great af- 
fairs of State, whether domestic or foreign; 
for, with respect to foreign affairs, he never 
by any accident got the country into a 
scrape; but he hoped the noble Lord would 
allow the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Board of Works to settle the mat- 
ters pertaining to his department in his 
own way, and that he would not of his 
own mere motion give orders which might 
lead to increased expenditure without the 
knowledge of the House of Commons, and, 
as far as he (Lord John Manners) knew, 
without the sanction of his responsible 
colleagues. He believed that the course 
adopted by the noble Lord could only lead 
to increased expenditure, to certain failure, 
and to great individual wrong. If the 
House of Commons were blindly to say 
that whatever the noble Lord advised, whe- 
ther as to taste or expense, should be put 
in hand, the House might as well give up 
talking about science and art and the beau- 
tification of the metropolis; and they would 
have national galleries and public build- 
ings erected to the disgust, sorrow, and 
astonishment of the nation. Upon the 
understanding that nothing would be done 
with respect either to the Foreign Office or 
the India Office before Parliament reas- 
sembled that would in any way compromise 
that House, he would offer no opposition to 
the Vote. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he was 
not about to enter into the vexed question 
as to whether the Gothic or any other style 
of architecture was best suited for public 
buildings, but, having examined Mr. Scott’s 
plans in all their details, he must say that 
they appeared to him to carry out com- 
pletely the intentions of the House. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
first, and afterwards the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Tite), had objected to a Gothic 
building on the ground that it did not 
afford the same facilities for lighting and 
ventilation as an edifice in the classical 
style. On this point he had examined the 
plan of Mr. Scott in detail ; and he could 
assure the Committee that the system of 
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ventilation proposed by Mr. Scott, and 
which he was perfectly able to carry out, 
was as perfect as for any building that he 
ever saw erected ; and as for the light he 
thought it was rather overdone than other- 
wise. Mr. Scott was at the head of his 
art in Europe, and he (Sir Joseph Paxton) 
said, that the building he had designed 
was a beautiful building. Te did not say 
that he would always prefer a large mass 
of buildings put up in the Gothie style; 
but in the spot proposed he thought the 
intended building would be beautiful. As 
we came down Parliament-street we had a 
variety of styles. There was the Board of 
Trade, then there would be this building of 
Mr. Scott’s; he presumed there would be 
another building of a style analogous to 
the Board of Trade, and then we came to 
the Houses of Parliament. He thought 
Mr. Scott’s design had been a little un- 
fairly treated; and that before it was re- 
jected a stronger opinion should be given 
in this House than had been hitherto ex- 
pressed. As to the expense he thought 
the amount would be about the same one 
way or the other ; and he thought the ques- 
tion would turn on the convenient adapta- 
tion of the offices to their intended purposes. 

Mr. LIDDELL said they were going to 
vote £30,000, the greater part of which 
was to be laid out on the foundation of 
the building. He thought it very ques- 
tionable whether they ought to lay out 
so much money on what was admitted to 
be a moveable peat bog. They ought also 
to decide on the general outline of the build- 
ings that were to be erected before they 
laid out so much money on the foundation. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the discussion which 
had taken place had been so far satisfac- 
tory that they had ascertained that the 
architect of the new building was to be Mr, 
Scott, and he was glad that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton), who was 
himself one of the competitors and carried 
off a prize, had expressed himself so 
strongly in favour of Mr. Scott’s design. 
With regard to the other main objection 
to the building that the style was unsuited in 
its architecture to the purposes of a public 
building, that had been met. The objec- 
tion as to cost had also been met by the 
hon, Members for Coventry and Leicester- 
shire. The former, a practical man, had 
tuld them that as regarded ventilation and 
light the proposed building was all that could 
be desired. 

Mr. CONINGHAM econtroverted the 
assertion that Gothic architecture was be- 
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coming prevalent through the country. 
He thought on the contrary that the failure 
of the attempt at the revival of Gothic 
architecture had caused a reaction. He 


looked upon architecture as the expression ; 


of the ecclesiastical spirit, to which he for 
one was strongly opposed, and which he 
believed to be opposed to liberty and the 
true interests and prosperity of a Protes- 
tant country. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS observed, that 
Dr. Newman had been called upon to de- 
cide upon the design for a new building in 
Dublin which was intended for the Jesuits, 
and he said that the Gothie style was not 
so much in accordance with the real Ultra- 
montane spirit as the Italian style. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the follow- 
ing Votes :— 

(8) £1,650, Pedestal for Statue of 
Richard Ceur de Lion in Old Palace Yard. 

(9.) £5,641, Architect and Surveyor to 
Commissioners of Works and Public Build- 
ings. 

On the Vote of £17,000 for cleansing 
the Serpentine River, Hyde Park, 

Mr. FITZROY said, that on entering 
on his duties he found in the office a plan, 
prepared under the sanction of his prede- 


cessor, for cleansing. the Serpentine ; but 
it would have involved a large expenditure, 
and appeared to be based on an estimate 
not very accurate, and to contain a propo- 
sition which was not likely to be agreeable 


to public opinion. It proposed to form an 
island in the Serpentine, which he thought 
would destroy the beauty of that piece of 
water? But if this plan were set aside, 
what was the alternative? He felt per- 
sonally anxious to carry into effect some 
plan for cleansing the Serpentine, and he 
obtained an estimate for such a system of 
cleansing as had been so successfully adopt- 
ed with respect to the ornamental water in 
St. James’s Park. He found, however, 
that it would be impossible to apply that 
system to the Serpentine at a less expense 
than between £50,000 and £60,000. 
Having consulted several competent per- 
sons on the subject, he obtained from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a small sum 
in order to obtain the professional assist- 
ance of eminent engineers. He had ob- 
tained the assistance of Mr. Hawksley, an 
engineer of established reputation, who had 
submitted to him a plan which had been 
approved by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Sir S.M. Peto) and Mr. Stephenson, the 
eminent engineer, as safe, practical, and 
economical, Mr. Hawksley said,— 
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“I propose to establish at the head of the Ser- 
pentine, in such manner as to be no detriment to 
its beauty, a proper filtering apparatus, similar in 
most particulars to those used by waterworks 
companies, and to draw from the lower end of the 
lake, by means of a small concealed steam-engine 
and pipe, about 2,000,000 gallons of wate. daily, 
which quantity of water, after passing through the 


Election. 


| filter-bed, would fall in a perfectly pellue'’d cascade 


into the ‘lake at its head. By these means the 
whole volume of the water of the Serpentine 
would be passed through the apparatus once in 
every month, and be thereby rendered not merely 
perfectly free from all floating matter, but also 
perfectly clear and colourless. If small quantities 
of quick lime were also occasionally scattered 
along the shallow margins of the lake to destroy 
the conferva adhering to the pebbles of the beach, 
all grounds of just complaint against the condition 
of the water would be effectually removed.” 


It was computed, on a liberal estimate, that 
the expense of this plan would not exceed 
£16,500, for which amount it was believed 
that the proposed works could be success- 
fully completed by the commencement of 
next May. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he should 
support the Vote. He thought, however, 
that the formation of the proposed island, 
according to his plan, would have added to 
the beauty of the river. 

Mr. CONINGHAM asked, whether the 
sewer was to be diverted from the river. 

Mr. FITZROY replied in the negative. 
To accomplish this would cause an extra 
expenditure of £24,000. The sewer would 
present no difficulty under the filtering 
plan. 

It being now 10 minutes to 4 o’clock, 
the Chairman, agreeably to the Standing 
Orders, quitted the Chair. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


LEICESTER COUNTY (NORTHERN 
DIVISION) ELECTION. 
REPORT. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined— 

“That the Right honourable John James Robert 
Manners, commonly called Lord Johu Manners, and 
Edward Bourchier Hartopp, Esq., are duly elect- 
ed Knights of the Shire to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Northern Division of the County 
of Leicester. 

* And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House.” 


LIMERICK CITY ELECTION. 
REPORT. 
House informed, that the Committee had 
unanimously determined— 
“That Major Gayin is duly clected a Citizen to 
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serve in this present Parliament for the County of | Le 

the City of Limerick. ARMY CLOTHING. 
“ And the said Determination was ordered to | QUESTION. 

be entered in the Journals of this House. | Mr. WISE said, he sniafli beg Soest 


House further informed, that the Com- | Secretary of State for war when the Report 
mittee had unanimously agreed to the fol-| of the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
lowing Resolutions :— ‘inquire into the state of the Books and 

“ That certain riotous and tumultuous proceed- | stores at Weedon, Woolwich and the Tower 
ings took place at and after the Election for the | will be presented to Parliament ? 
said City ; but that it was not proved to the Com- | HERBERT stated in 
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| Mr. SIDNEY 


mittee that such proceedings took place at the in- | 


stigation or with the sanction of Major Gavin or 
his Agents. 

‘* That no application was made to the Return- 
ing Officer for an adjournment of the Poll in con- 
sequence of such proceedings, and that it was not 
proved to the Committee that they were of such a 
duration or of such character as to prevent the 
votes of the Electors from being recorded,” 


Report to lie on the table. 


Minutes of the Evidence taken before the } 


Committee to be laid before this House. 


ROMAN CATIIOLIC SAILORS IN 
THE NAVY-—QUESTION. 


Mr. ITENNESSY said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
the Government are prepared to carry into 
effect the recommen lations of the late 
board of Admiralty respecting the treat- 
ment of Catholic Sailors in the Royal 
Navy? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
strictly speaking no recommendation on 
the part of the late Board of Admiralty 
had been left with their suecessors. There 
existed a letter from the late First Lord 


(Sir John Pakington) to Lord Derby, in! 


answer to a memorandum to which no sig- 
nature was affixed. The memorandum 
asked for further facilities for Roman 
Catholic worship in the fleet, in the hospi- 
tals, and other establishments connected 
with the navy ; and it had been answer- 
ed by certain remarks of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Pakington) to Lord 
Derby in which it was distinctly stat- 
ed that the opinion of the Board of Admi- 
ralty had not been taken on the question. 
Consequently the Government had no know- 
ledge of any proceedings having been taken 
by their predecessors with the view of 
giving further facilities for Roman Catho- 
lie worship. 


with the discipline of the Navy, to afford 
proper facilities of that nature to Roman 
Catholics and members of other seets dis- 
senting from the Church of England. 


He could therefore only state | 
to the hon. Gentleman that the present | 
Board of Admiralty were most anxious, | 
wherever they could do so consistently | 


reply, that the report of the Royal Com- 


| missioners appointed to inquire into the 
| books and stores at Weedon, Woolwich, 
and the Tower would be laid upon the table 


before the Recess. 


| THE DOCKYARDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, whether as Scotland furnishes so 
much of the materials for ship-building 
and such a large proportion of the 
workmen employed in the Dockyards, it 
| would not be for the public advantage to 
‘have a Government building-yard estab- 
lished in Scotland ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was afraid he must state to the hon. Gen- 
tleman that there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to propose such a 
scheme as that suggested by his question. 


INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Seretary or State for India whe- 
ther it is intended to increase the strength 
of the Regiment of Bengal Artillery ; 
also when it is intended to distribute the 
| Delhi and the Lucknow Prize Money and 
| the Medals for services in the field against 
' the Mutineers, which some time ago were 
| promised to the Troops ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD was under- 
| stood to say that the distribution of the 
'Medals to the Indian Army could not 
be proceeded with until the Medal Roll had 
been received from India, 





BUSINESS OF THE IIOUSE. 
NOTICE, 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
| wished before the business of the evening 
' was proceeded with to make an appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen who had Notices of Motion 


ia the Paper on going into Supply, not 
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much progress having been made in Supply 
at the morning sitting. He hoped, there- 
fore they might be allowed to go into 
Supply immediately, as they might then 
be able to complete their business in Sup- 
ply that evening. If hon. Gentlemen, 
therefore, would postpone the Motions of 
which they had given notice, they could 
make them on the Bringing up of the re- 
port, and he would take care that they 
should have an opportunity of doing so 
early to-morrow. 

Sir De Lacy Evans, Mr. Linpsay, and 
Mr. Augustus SMITH assented. 


ELECTION COMPROMISES.—BODMIN 
ELECTION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: I rise, Sir, for the 
purpose of bringing to the notice of the 
House a matter which affects their privi- 
leges—and I intend to finish the observa- 
tions which I have to make with a Motion 
relating to that subject. Sir, it will be in 
the recollection of the House, that a Peti- 
tion was presented against the return of 
the hon. Member for Bodmin. It will also 
be in the recollection of the House that 
that Petition has been withdrawn. Now, 


Sir, it has come to my knowledge, and 1 | 


believe that what I am now about to state 
is perfectly accurate and true, that the 
hon. Member for Bodmin, having been 
charged with bribery, and corruption, and 
treating, has agreed to a compromise that 
he shall, at the end of the Session, in con- 
sideration of the withdrawal of that Peti- 
tion, retire from the seat which he now 
holds in this Tlouse—that he shall there- 
upon apply for, and receive the Chiltern 
HMundreds—that that shall cause his retire- 
ment—that in consideration of his so doing, 
the persons presenting the Petition shall 
withdraw that Petition. Now, Sir, it seems 
to me that this is what I have been accus- 
tomed to call a corrupt compromise, that 
an hon. Gentleman having acquired by im- 
proper means the power of sitting in this 
House, that by improper means having 
acquired that power, he allows a Petition 
so charging him to be presented to the 
House, he enters into all the requisite 
forms for the purpose of meeting that 
Petition, and at the last moment he retires 
because he is afraid that the statements 
contained in that Petition may be verified 
before a Committce of this House. Now, 
Sir, a person doing this, I say, does that 
which clearly impugns and weakens the 
privileges of this House. It weakens this 
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House in its character before the people, 
and after the scenes which we have recently 
beheld of corruption sown broadcast over 
the country, not by one, not by two or by 
three, but I think by a dozen ; after that, 
I say, it behoves this House to be careful 
what it does, so that it does not by its 
sanction lend authority and aid to persons 
pursuing these nefarious practices. And 
now, Sir, I appeal to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. I told the noble 
Lord some nights ago that these practices 
would lead to the very consequences which 
I am now describing, namely, that Gentle- 
men who are charged with corruption would 
vacate their seats upon the understanding 
that they should apply to the Government 
for the Chiltern Hundreds; that they 
should receive the Chiltern Hundreds from 
the Government, and thus escape the 
punishment which is due to their misdeeds 
by this louse. Sir, I appeal to the noble 
Lord now as I appealed to him then. I 
warned him of what was about to happen, 
I told him that such things would occur, 
and I believe that he agreed with me in 
thinking that such practices ought not to 
be sanctioned by this House. If this 
House would govern the country, they must 
uphold their character before the people. 
That character I am bound to say has been 
materially shaken by the abominal scenes 
which have of late been disclosed before 
the Election Committees of this House. 
The hon. Member for Bodmin by retiring 
in this manner would cast a veil over the 
misdeeds of which I have a right to assume 
that he has been guilty. But when a man 
has been guilty of such misdeeds, it be- 
hoves this House to punish them as they 
deserve to be punished, and to fix upon the 
back of that man the iron brand of this 
House, which would make him utterly un- 
fit to sit in this House again. Sir, I took 
upon myself to say on a late occasion that 
the Committees of this House had dealt 
very tenderly with persons in this position; 
and, Sir, I may be met now with some apt 
adept in satire, who will accusemeof all sorts 
of misdeeds because I endeavour to lay bare 
the misdeeds of others; but I am not to be 
terrified by any such mode of proceeding. 
What I think for the honour and the dig- 
nity of this House I will do, and 1 think it 
for the honour and the dignity of this 
House that we should take precautions and 
throw obstacles in the way of men who 
make corrupt compromises. Therefore it 
is, Sir, and from no mistrust of the noble 
Lord, but rather to put an arm into his 
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hands, that I now move that this House 
pass this Resolution, 


Election Compromises— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


** That, in the opinion of this House, any Min- 
ister would be guilty of a breach of the privileges 
of this House who should advise the Crown to 
confer the Office of Steward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, or of the Manor of East Hendred, or of the 
Manor of Northstead, or of the Manor of Hemp- 
holme, or of Escheator of Munster, upon any 
person charged with corrupt practices at an 
election, and who for the purpose of evading the 
jurisdiction of this Llouse, has entered into an 
agreement to vacate his Seat, upon the withdrawal 
of the Petition charging him with such corrupt 
practices,” 


Mr. HADFIELD: I beg to second the 
Motion. 

Motion made and Question proposed. 

CoLoneL NORTH: Sir, 1 know nothing 
of this case ; I merely rise for the purpose 
of asking the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield whether he has given notice to 
the hon. Member for Bodmin of his inten- 
tion to make this Motion ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I have. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I ap- 


prehend that there can be no difference of | 


opinion between the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman and myself in regard to the prin- 
ciple contained in the Motion which he 
has made; that is to say, I quite agree 
with him that if any Member of this House 
is charged in a distinct and substantive 
manner, with such practices as those to 
which the Motion relates it would be per- 
fectly unbecoming in a Minister of the 
Crown to enable that Member to evade the 
investigation, and the necessary condemna- 
tion of a Committee of this House ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter by giving 
him the Chiltern Hundreds or any other 
office that would vacate his seat. There- 
fore, I hope the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will understand that we are perfectly 
agreed as to the principle of the Motion 
which he has made. But with regard to 
the application of that principle and the 
manner in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposes to apply it, I must beg to 
submit to the House that it does not appear 
to me that at present the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has laid any sufficient ground 
for calling upon the House to affirm a 
general Resolution such as he has proposed. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman had in- 
tended to point this Resolution to the hon. 
Member for Bodmin, I apprehend that the 
course which he would naturally have pur- 
sued, and which he ought to have pursued, 
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the common practice would have been to 
have informed the hon. Member for Bod- 
min that he intended to make this Motion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK : I have done so. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Then it was 
the duty undoubtedly of the hon. Member 
| for Bodm‘n to have attended in his place if 
he were aware and had received timely 
notice that it was the intention of any hon, 
Member to charge him publicly in this 
House with a corrupt compromise in regard 
ito his election. I apprehend that if the 
hon. Member for Bodmin had been in his 
place the proper course would have been 
| for the hon. and Jearned Gentleman to have 
| asked him to have stated that he had good 
| reason to believe that the hon. Member for 
| Bodmin had made such a corrupt compro- 
| mise, and to have asked him whether he 
acknowledged or disavowed the charge ; 
| and thereupon, according to the answer of 
the hon. Member for Bodmin the House 
would have dealt with the matter. But I 
should conceive that in any case the course 
which the House would have followed 
would have been much the same course as 
that which was pursued some years ago in 
similar cases upon the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself, that is to 
say, that a Committee would have been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the case, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the Member charged 
had made a corrupt compromise for the 
withdrawal of the Petition against him ; 
and undoubtedly, pending that inquiry, it 
would have been perfectly impossible for 
the Government to have assisted the Mem- 
ber who was so charged in evading the 
result of the inquiry by affording him the 
means of vacating his seat. I should, 
however, submit to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and to the House, that in the 
present stage of the proceeding he has not 
laid with sufficient precision any ground for 
such a general Resolution as that which he 
now proposes, which indeed would leave 
the Government very much embarrassed as 
to its application, as to whom to apply it, 
how they were to ascertain that a Member 
had been charged, by whom he had been 
charged, and upon what ground he had 
been charged. And, therefore, I would 
suggest that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should to-morrow request the hon. 
Member for Bodmin to appear in his place 
in this House, and that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should then distinctly 
ask the hon. Member for Bodmin whether 
he admitted or denied tke charge. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has no doubt 
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distinct grounds for believing in the truth 
of the charge, and if it appeared to him that — 
he had sufficient primd facie ground for | 
his belief, he would put it to the House 
whether they would appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the matter. I hope the hon. 
and learned Member will see the propriety 
of adopting the course which I have pointed 
out. Perhaps I might say that of course 
the Chiltern Hundreds are not given at 
this moment, and will not be given under 
the cireumstances if the hon. Member for 
Bodmin should ask for them. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not apprehend, 
Sir, that this Motion is levelled against 
any individual ; at least I should be un- 
willing, on whatever side of the House the 
hon. Member sat, to go into the subject 
upon any such ground, Important con- 
siderations are involved in this Motion, and 
I shall address myself to them, I trust, with 
a temper befitting their serious character, 
and totally independent of party feeling. 
Perhaps, however, I shall not be thought 
to go out of my way if I remind the House 
of the observations made by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government on a former 
occasion with respect to some supposed 
levity of tone I had assumed, and warning 
me that before any long time elapsed I 
should have cause to change my tone. I 
can only say that whatever may happen as 
the result of the election petitions, I do 
not think they are of a character, at all 
events up to this time, to cause humilia- 
tion to hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. I am unwilling to dwell upon this 
subject further on the present occasion ; 
but I think that it will become this House, 
for the sake of its own character, and the 
influence which it ought to have in the 
country, not in any way to attempt to 
evade these questions. I have no doubt 
that the Committees, to whom the duty of 
investigating these Election Petitions has 
been entrusted, have discharged their duties 
faithfully so far as the investigation of 
these questions is concerned, but I do 
think, and I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House with whom I have had opportu- 
nities of conferring, and they have been 
many, that it is of the utmost importance 
to allow no Petition of a serious nature 
presented to this House to escape investi- 
gation. No doubt some of these Petitions 
have been presented without due cause, 
and which, if they were inquired into, would 
be found to be frivolous and vexatious ; 
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is petitioned against on aceount of corrupt 
practices, if we find that the Petition 
against him was withdrawn, if by a curious 
coincidence we find that the Member who 
has been so petitioned against, and the 
Petition against whom is so withdrawn 
shall afterwards apply to the Minister for 
either of these offices to which the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member refers, 
then I think that the result of such a ease 
not being inquired into will have the worst 
effects, and will produce upon the public 
mind an effect which all who are anxious 
for the honour of the House will severely 
deprecate. 

Now, Sir, I did not clearly understand 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield, as to be able to decide how 
far it goes, as to whether it was a question 
of privilege, and of course we must be 
scrupulous in providing that a Resolution 
of this nature should meet the evils with 
which we have to cope. I agree, however, 
with the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the spirit of his Resolution. 
I think it will be becoming in this House 
to adopt some such Resolution as that 
which has been proposed to us, and to act 
with the greatest decision in all cases of 
this kind, when they are brought before us. 
In my opinion we ought to pursue the in- 
vestigation in many of the boroughs re- 
specting which the Election Committees 
have already decided. Of course I am not 
at all questioning the justice of the deci- 
sion of these Committees. I believe that 
their decisions were perfectly just as far 
as they were authorized by law to inquire 
into them; but in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion this House, in concert with the other 
House of Parliament, has power to institute 
a further investigation in every case where 
it thinks such a proceeding necessary. I 
must confess that I voted for the issue of 
a new writ for the Borough of Dartmouth 
the other night with great hesitation, but 
after the Chairman of the Committee had 
risen in his place and stated with all that 
authority that belongs to him as Chair- 
man of the Committee, that no evidence of 
general corruption had been offered, and 
that the evidence of bribery was of a par- 
tial character, I certainly felt that I was 
not justified in voting that the writ should 
be withheld. I look upon all these cases 
with the greatest suspicion, and I should 
be in favour of suspending the issue of the 
writ in all cases till an investigation takes 
place. Most of all, I think we ought to de- 
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termine that no steps shall be taken to 
facilitate the carrying out of a corrupt 
compact between a Member and those who 
have petitioned against his return; that the 
Crown shall not be made a party to a cor- 
rupt contract, for it comes to that, but that 
in all cases of suspicion an investigation 
shall take place, and the matter shall be 
brought to a decision. For my part, I do 
not see that we can take any step that is 
better calculated to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices at elections than by facilitating inves- 
tigation as much as possible in Committees 
of this House, and by preventing any 
steps—by preventing by all means the pos- 
sibility of evading this investigation, by the 
Crown granting applications for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. We have now the express 
assurance of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, that in the present 
ease he will not afford facilities for this 
mode of escape; but we require something 
more. The House has two modes of 
action. It can address the Crown to issue 
a Commission in flagrant cases where in- 
formation has been withheld, and at the 
same time we can express our opinion that 
the Ministry should not open a door by 
which disclosures may be prevented. 

Sir, I am very glad that this subject 
has been brought before the House ; it 
would have been to the disgrace of the 
House if it had been left unnoticed, and 
although the Session is waning fast, I hope 
that something will be done. I am not 
surprised that the subject should be brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
for I remember that in 1841 the hon. and 
learned Gentleman experienced no difficulty 
in a matter, which in no material respect 
differs from that with which he is at present 
dealing, and which he prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue. I apprehend that without 
any unnecessary delay the House ought to 
come to some such Resolution as that which 
has been proposed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I do not anticipate that there 
will be any difficulty in debating his Reso- 
lution whenever he may submit it. In my 
opinion such a course is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to sustain the character and 
honour of the case, and therefore I hope 
that the subject will be dealt with before 
the Prorogation. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am not sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has adhered very successfully to 
the pledge which he gave the House at 
the commencement of his speech, that 
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he would be very careful to avoid all 
party allusions; but I shall not enter into 
any criticism of that part of his speech, 
because with the general political principles 
of the right hon. Gentleman I can have no 
right to quarrel. But, Sir, I happen to be 
the person most immediately interested in 
the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield, and 
therefore, I will venture to say one word 
on the question, inasmuch as the power at 
which the Resolution aims is immediately 
vested in my hands. Now the power of 
conferring the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and the other offices of the 
same class mentioned in the Resolution, 
constitutes the only patronage I may say 
that belongs to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but although it is the only patron- 
age, I am bound at the same time to add 
that I do not in the slightest degree resent 
this attempt at interference with it on the 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because it is in fact a rather difficult office, 
it is a very delicate office which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has to execute, in- 
asmuch as the party making application 
for these appointments is not required to 
urge any reasons ; nor have we any right 
to expect that when Members apply for the 
Chiltern Hundreds they should make any 
statement of the Motives or circumstances 
under which the application is made: so 
that if there is anything likely to create 
scandal in the House the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be held responsible for al- 
lowing him. 

But, Sir, I do not think that there is at 
the present moment any cause for a Reso- 
lution such as that which has been moved 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, because 
it happens, as far as there is a precedent 
upon this particular subject, that we have 
an undoubted precedent and a rule that in 
all future times will guide the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In 1842 the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, from the 
most patriotic motives, and likewise having 
a good cause, made a Motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into certain corrupt 
compromises, that were alleged to have 
taken place in the case of Election Peti- 
tions. After the appointment of that Com- 
mittee one of the Gentlemen who was 
charged with corrupt practices made appli- 
cation to Mr. Goulburn, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and Mr. Goulburn replied 
by letter—and the letter, by the way, was 
moved for by my noble Friend now at the 
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head of the Government, and laid before 
the House—that under ordinary cireum- 
stances he would have had no hesitation in 
granting his request, but that inasmuch as 
the House of Commons had appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the case of the 
compromises which were admitted to have 
been entered into, he could not, under 
these circumstances, accede to his request ; 
that he should not feel justified in relying 
upon the discretion vested in him, and 
granting the application for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Now the present case differs from that 
in two important particulars. In the first 
place there was the admission of the party | 
himself, that he had entered into such a 
compromise, and in the second place the | 
general question had been entertained by | 
the House, and the House had adopted the | 
Motion for a Select Committee to inquire 
into these corrupt compromises. It was an 
easy matter for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to decide under those cireum 
stances that he could not grant the appli- 
cation ; but with respect to my own idea of 
my duty in such a case, it gozs undoubtedly 
a little beyond what was stated by Mr. 
Goulburn. I think that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to grant an applica- 
tion of this kind where there is primdéd 
facie evidence, though it might be less 
than occurred in that case where there was 
a confession by the party who had some 
indirect or second interest in the applica- 
tion. If an hon. Gentleman—suppose 
the honourable and learned Gentleman 
himself—rises in his place and states that 
he has reason to know, or good reason 
to believe, that some corrupt compromise 
has been entered into, that there have been 
corrupt proceedings, I think it will be most 
improper that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should be blind to the fact, and that 
he should give the Gentleman against 
whom these allegations are brought the 
means of evading them, but that he should 
postpone his application till the question is 
brought to an issue either one way or the 
other. Now, if the House chooses to lay 
down by its Resolution a distinct rule upon 
this question, it will undoubtedly be a great 
assistance to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the discharge of his duties; but all 
T ask in that case is, that the rule should 
be very distinct, and that the terms of the 
rule should not be equivocal. It would not 
be enough to say that a person is charged 
with corrupt practices of some kind or 
other, but he must be distinctly charged in 
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some responsible manner, so that thpre,\ 
might be a fair primd facie casé—those 
charges must be made in a distinct and | 
tangible form as the only ground fomwith- ~ 


holding the application. 
Mr. ROEBUCK: I will tell the House 
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exactly what I have done. Now, mark ! 
A Petition—a very solemn proceeding— 
distinctly charges an hon. Member with 
corrupt practices for the purpose of secur- 
ing his election. It charges him with 
bribery, corruption, and treating: that is 
the first step. The next is, that after 
steps have been taken to try that Petition, 
the Member so charged retires. Now, 
those are two things. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE.- 
QUER: The Member has not retired. 

-Mr.ROEBUCK: The Petition is with- 
drawn [‘*No, no!’’] Wait a moment. 
The Petition is withdrawn, and then a 
Member of this House gets up in his place 
and says, ‘* I have good reason to believe 
that a corrupt compromise has been entered 
into between the sitting Member and the 
persons who presented that Petition.’’ Sir, 
that is what I state now. I do believe 
that a corrupt compromise has been entered 
into between Dr. Michell and the persons 
who presented this Petition. Well, now, 
those are the steps. Well, now, if at the 
end of the Session the hon. Member for 
Bodmin comes to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and asks him to grant him the 
office of the Chiltern Hundreds, have we 
not here the nail driven right home? Can 
there be a man who can doubt that a cor- 
rupt compromise, which I say | believe to 
have been entered into, has been entered 
into? Will the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
get up in his place and say that he believes 
that? Oh! I know he will say that he 
has no belief in the matter. But, Sir, I 
say that there is not one man in this House 
who when he goes home and talks over 
these matters with his friends will not say 
that he believes every word that I have 
said on the present occasion to be true. 
Well, then, Sir, I want to know whether 
it is not the duty of this House to throw 
every possible obstruction in the way of 
such a proceeding. What harm can hap- 
pen if the matter is inquired into? Does 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer believe 
that men go to the expense of getting up 
a Petition and afterwards withdraw it, and 
then that the Member applies for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds without some consideration? 
Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieve that any innocent man would be 
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placed in a position of difficulty by such a 
course of proceeding? But, Sir, it is like 
the rest of our proceedings ; they are a 
sham ; from the beginning to the end they 
are dust thrown in the eyes of the public. 
When we go home and talk the matter 
over among our friends we shall admit 
that all this is done with a view to deceive 
the public. Sir, I shall leave this matter 
in the hands of the House. I, for one, 
tell you that your proccedings in the mat- 
ter are asham. You are aiming at throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the public, and I 
leave the case in the hands of the House. 
Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, I do not 
think that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has a right to assume that in this case 
there has been a corrupt compromise, and 
that our proceedings are a sham, beeause 
we do not happen to agree in his mode of 
treating the subject. All we want is, that 
the fact should be established before we 
either punish the delinquent or take mea- 
sures which imply guilt. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman states it to be his be- 
lief that a corrupt compromise has been 
entered into in the case of Bodmin, and 
thereupon he proposes a resolution which 
assumes the whole case. Te takes up the 
matter contained in the Petition, and then 
assumes that the charges which it contains 
are true. I trust that the House will look 
to the course that it took in 1842 on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
himself, and he sought to establish the facts 
of the case by means of a parliamentary 
inquiry. In that case also it must be re- 
membered that the Members against whom 
the inquiries were directed were present in 
the House: the charges were stated to 
them; some declined to answer the inter- 
rogatories which were addressed to them, 
while others denied the charge ; and upon 
these grounds it was, in a great measure, 
that the House proceeded to act, and a 
Committee of inquiry was appointed. Now, 
in the present case the hon. Gentleman who 
represents Bodmin is clearly not in the 
House, or he would have risen before this, 
and have taken part in the discussion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, that he 
gave the hon. Member for Bodmin notice 
that he would bring the matter forward to- 
day. Whether tlie hon, and learned Gentle. 
man addressed him a letter saying that he 
intended to bring tle matter forward to-day 
we do not know. No doubt if the hon. 
Member for Bodmin—[Mr. Rozsuck: I 
wrote a letter to him.] Well, notwith- 
standing that, we cannot be aware that 
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that letter was received. The hon. Gen- 
tleman may be out of town and may not 
have received the letter, but we have no 
evidence at this moment that the hon. 
Member has had notice of it. Your pre- 
decessor, Sir, laid down this rule, that if a 
Member of this House was charged with 
conduct amounting to a breach of privilege, 
the proper course to take, if he were not 
present, was that he should be ordered to 
attend in his place, and the charges being 
made in his presence, that he should have 
an opportunity of denying them. That is 
the course which I think we ought to 
adopt in this case, and it is a course the 
adoption of which common fairness would 
suggest. The delay of a day or two is all 
that is involved, and it is all important to 
the ends of justice that this course should be 
taken. Under these cireumstances I hope 
therefore that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will consent to withdraw his Motion. In 
addition to this, I think that much might be 
said against the Motion itself, because it 
imposes upon Her Majesty’s Government a 
duty which they have no means of discharg- 
ing. How is the Government to know the 
faets in each case? In the present case 
the hon. Member for Bodmin, it must be 
borne in mind, has made no application to 
the Government for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
All we know with respect to the matter is, 
that the petitioners in this place have 
availed themselves of the privilege which 
the law allows them, and to which it gives 
a direct sanction, namely, that of withdraw- 
ing their Petition, which, for all the Govern- 
ment know, may have been a very honest 
proceeding. The Petition has been with- 
dawn. That may have been done as part 
of the corrupt compact which is alleged ; 
but how is any Government to know the 
fact? If the hon. Member for Bodmin 
were now to make an application to the 
Government for the Chiltern Hundreds, the 
House has the direct assurance of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
that it will not be granted. But suppose 
for a moment that no proceedings had been 
taken in this case, how is the Government 
to know that the Petition has been with- 
drawn in consequence of a corrupt agree- 
ment between the hon. Member and the 
petitioners, All we want is some proof of 
the facts, and that I submit to the House 
can only be ascertained by a Committee. 
It is quite clear that some proof of the 
real facts of the ease should be furnished 
before further proceedings are taken. Sir, 
under these circumstances, if the hon. and 
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learned Member do not withdraw his Mo- 
tion, I shall move that the debate be ad- 
journed. 


Sir HUGH CAIRNS: 
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that the right hon. Baronet has somewhat | 
misconceived the grounds on which the. 


hon. and learned Member for Sheffield has 
brought forward this Motion. If the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
were directed against the hon. Member for 
Bodmin, then I apprehend that the House 
could not advance a single step in the mat- 
ter until we were satisfied that the hon. 
Member had received due notice of the in- 
tention to bring forward such a charge. I, 
however, do not understand that that is 
really the question before the Touse. 
What I do understand is this: the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield says, that 
it is his belief that the hon. Member for 
Bodmin is about to apply to the Govern- 
ment for the Chiltern Hundreds in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of a certain Peti- 
tion before the House, and that it is neces- 
sary that the Ilouse, if it would not be 
bafiled in its inquiry into such subjects, 
should lay down some general rule appli- 
cable to such cases as that to which he 
has adverted. 

Now, Sir, I confess that I was much 
struck with what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that in 1842 you had Members present in 
the House; a number of Gentlemen who 
in their places did not deny the charges 
that were brought against them, and that 
a Committce was appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the subject. That was of 
course a clear case, and it was one in which 
the Government could act. But then the 
right hon. Gentleman says, I am inclined 
to gofurther. Even if there be not a Com- 
mittee granted, still if an hon. Member 
rises in his place, and makes a charge 
against another to the effect that the Peti- 
tion has been presented and withdrawn, 
and that one of the parties implicated in 
that Petition is charged with asking for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, a primd facie case for 
inquiry is made out, that if an hon. Mem- 
ber rises in his place and makes a charge 
against another, that ought to be enough 
to stay the hand of the Government till 
the charge has been investigated. Now, 
Sir, I ask the louse whether it would not 
be possible to take a still further step, and 
one that would be still more unambiguous, 
and that would still more meet the case 
before the House. At present I do not 
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| say whether the Resolution of the hon. and 
| learned Member for Sheffield will meet 
|the case or not, but if you have got 
charges in a Petition of corrupt practices 
against a Member; if when you are pro- 
ceeding to deal with that Petition it be 
withdrawn, and the Member afterwards 
make application for the Chiltern Hundreds, 
then I think that is a primd facie for in- 
quiry without anything more. 

Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
talks of the Government having no power 
to institute inquiry. I quite agree with 
him. I apprehend that the House has no 
intention of delegating its power into the 
hands of the Government in such a case. 
But what we ask is, that pending the primd 
facie case for inquiry the Government 
should not by any act of its own enable 
the Member to evade inquiry; and that it 
should not make any appointment which 
may be irrevocable, and I must say that 
when a Petition is withdrawn and the Mem- 
ber applies for the Chiltern Hundreds, the 
Government must wink very hard indeed 
if it does not say that that is a primd facie 
case for inquiry. It may be explained ; 
but it requires explanation, and what we 
ask is, that the Government shall hold its 
hand till the House decides whether or no 
an inquiry ought to be had. Sir, in eon- 
clusion I would snggest to the hon, and 
learned Gentleman that he should with- 
draw the Resolution which he has pro- 
posed, and bring forward, upon a future 
oceasion a Resolution of the character which 
I have suggested. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: My Resolution does 
not touch any particular seat. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: No; 
not touch any particular seat. 

Cotonen FRENCH: Sir, I think that 
the lon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
ought to be satisfied with the adjournment 
of the debate if he is not satisfied with the 
assurance which the House has received 
from the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has had all he could wish for in the 
assurance that in this and all similar cases 
the Chiltern Hundreds will not be granted, 
The right hon, Gentleman who has just 
sat down has stated that this question is a 
general question. I agree that it is a 
general question, but in substance it is a 
personal question. The name of an hon. 
Member of this House has been stated. 
Notice has been sent to him that this mat- 
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ter would be brought before the House, 
and it is but justice to that lon. Member 
that the House should be assured that that 
notice has been received by him. The 
hon. and Jearned Member for Sheffield has 
stated that that notice was sent by him to 
the hon. Member for Bodmin, but there is 
no proof that the hon. Member for Bodmin 
has received that notice ; and I think it is 
but fair, under these circumstances, that we 
should not come to any resolution to-night 
upon the subject. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, no hon. Gen- 
tleman in this House—not one—would 
suggest that we should proceed judicially ; 
that is not the question raised, and I think 
that the hon. and gallant Member who has 
just resumed his seat has somewhat mis- 
conceived the scope of the debate. Noone 
would suggest that we should proceed judi- 
cially against any person without giving 
him notice of the course which it is in- 
tended should be adopted. That is not 
the question which has been raised, but a 
question of considerable importance. I 
would suggest that to inquire into’ the 
return of a» Member to this House is not 
like an ordinary lawsuit between A.B. and 
C.D., who if they choose may at any time 
enter into acompromise. There is a third 
party to be considered in the case, and that 
is the House of Commons, and more par- 
ticularly that large class of Members who 
desire not a theoretical, but a practical 
reform of tle House, and who think that 
there is a considerable difference between 
theoretical purity and practical corruption. 
By the merest accident I read this morning 
that a Gentleman who had been unseated 
upon one of the strongest cases of bribery, 
not by himself, but by his agents, which 
had recently come under the consideration 
of a Committee, had upon a former occa- 
sion delivered a most energetic speech in 
favour of Parliamentary purity and Parlia- 
mentary reform. I think that the House 
should remember that a case might arise 
in which a Petition against a return might 
be withdrawn because the Member did not 
like the aspect of the times, and dreaded 
the ordeal of a Parliamentary Committee, 
and because the petitioner was satisfied 
with the promised retirement of his com- 
petitor at the termination of the Session, 
and it surely is desirable that in such a 
case the House should strengthen the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
effort to baffle that corrupt compromise by 
refusing an application for the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, But the readi- 
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est means of obtaining that object will be to 
pass a Resolution to the effect that when. 
ever a Petition directly charging corrupt 
practices is withdrawn, and the Member 
charged in that Petition afterwards applies 
for that office, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should be interdicted from assenting 
to the application until there shall have 
been an inquiry by the House. Now, I 


| think that if the hon. and learned Gentle- 


man the Member for Sheffield will allow 
the matter to stand over until it can be 
fully considered, I believe that the House 
will have no difficulty in adopting a Resolu- 
tion of this character. It should be borne 
in mind that the Motion is not directed 
against any particular Member, but is 
really intended to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices, in the desire to do which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is no doubt sincere. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, I do not 
understand that there is any very material 
difference now between the two sides of 
the Ilouse ; but I would beg leave to call 
attention to the fact, that as far as I know 
there are only two precedents by which we 
have to guide ourselves. There is first the 
precedent to which my right. hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred, 
which oceurred in Mr. Goulburn’s time. 
In that case there were, with regard to 
some hon. Members who were charged with 
corrupt practices, admissions ; with regard 
to some there was admission, and with 
regard to none was there denial ; and there 
was the appointment of a Select Commit. 
tee to inquire into the whole of the cireum- 
stances. It was under these circumstances 
that Mr. Goulburn refused to grant the 
application for the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. There was another 
ease which occurred when I held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
the case of Mr. Sadleir, who represented a 
county in Ireland, and he was the subject 
of a criminal charge upon which a prosecu- 
tion had been instituted. I remember 
being asked whether I would consent to 
grant him the Chiltern Hundreds during 
the pendency of that charge, and [ stated 
in this House that I would not grant the 
Chiltern Hundreds while that proseeution 
was pending. In point of fact, no applica- 
tion was ever made in the case of Mr, Sad- 
leir, but I have a distinct recollection of 
having made that statement. 

Now, with regard to this case, there is 
no investigation of any kind pending or 
ordered by this House. There is neither 
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admission nor denial on the part of the 
Gentleman on whose case this Motion is 
stated to be founded, because, although the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast said 
that other charges were referred to as the 
ground work to form the Resolution, I do 
not understand the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred to more than onc case. 
And I would make this remark. He 
has brought it forward as a question of 
privilege ; if it be a question of privi- 
lege, it must refer to one case, and this 
Resolution appears in a regular form. I 
would therefore submit to the judgment of 
the House whether we should be called 
upon, without notice and without seeing the 
Resolution in print, to come to a general 
decision of this sort upon the plea that we 
are called upon to consider a question of 
privilege. The Resolution is to this effect. 

“ That in the opinion of this Ilouse any Minister 
would be guilty of a breach of the privileges of 
this House, who should advise the Crown to con- 
fer the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
or of the Manor of East Hendred, or of the Manor 
of Northstead, or of the Manor of Hempholme ; or 
of Escheator of Munster, upon any person charged 
with corrupt practices at an election, and who 
for the purpose of evading the jurisdiction of this 
House, has entered into an agreement to vacate his 
seat upon the withdrawal of the petition, charging 
him with such corrupt practices.” 

Well, now, with regard to the present 
case it may be said that although a Petition 
has charged the hon. Member for Bodmin, 
and although the petitioners have exercised 
their undoubted right in withdrawing that 
Petition, whatever we may think of their 
motives, what knowledge have we on the 
subject except the statement of tle hon. 
and learned Gentleman, which is not sub- 
stantiated by any recital of facts? How 
do we know that for the purpose of evad- 
ing the jurisdiction of this House the hon. 
Member for Bodmin has entered into an 
agreement to vacate his seat on the with- 
drawal of the Petition charging him with 
such corrupt practices? Even if we are 
to assume that he made an application to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I know 
of no ground on which we are to say that 
the hon. Member for Bodmin has entered 
into such an agreement. I only see an 
allegation, unsupported by any evidence, 
made by another Member in his seat in Par- 
liament, upon which the House, if it thinks 
fit, can direct inquiry to be made. 1 there- 
fore would submit to the House, that in the 
present state of the case it is utterly im- 
possible to take any course before we 
have proceeded to investigate the accusa- 
tion upon which this general Resolution is 
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forwarded, and that if it is desirable to 
come to a general Resolution, it must be 
defined in more accurate language than 
that in which it is now couched. 

Mr. GEORGE HOPE: Sir, I trust 
that the House will allow me to make one 
or two observations, as the subject of an 
Election Petition is now under its con- 
sideration. It has been thrown out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire, and is well known 
in this House, that Petitions, although 
they charge corruption, are often present- 
ed without any corruption being known 
to exist, and without any intention on 
the part of their authors of proceeding 
with them. This is precisely what has 
occurred in my own case. I am not going 
to trouble the House with my individual 
grievance, but I consider myself to have 
been very ill-used by the presentation of a 
Petition against my own return. That 
Petition was withdrawn without my know- 
ledge, and without my having been in any 
way consulted on the subject. Nocompro- 
mise whatever was made by me. It was 
altogether the act of the petitioners them- 
selves. Now, see in what position I should 
be placed if the rule suggested by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Belfast 
were adopted. One injury has been done 
me by the presentation of the Petition, and 
I should have a continuance of that griev- 
ance merely by the wrongful act of the 
Petition having been presented, and then 
there would be added the deprivation of a 
privilege enjoyed by other Members. I 
do not object to the principle of suspense 
in granting the application in every case 
of a Member against whom a Petition has 
been presented, and withdrawn, but there 
should be some limit to it. Do not let it 
be said that a man who has been unjustly 
stigmatized by the presentation of a Peti- 
tion against his return on the ground of 
corrupt practices shall be further stigma- 
tized by a Resolution of the House declar- 
ing that he shall not be allowed to accept 
certain office for which other Members 
might at any moment successfully apply. 
Sir, as I said before, I do not rise for the 
purpose of troubling the House with my in- 
dividual grievance, but I am perfectly pre- 
pared to stand any inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings at my election. An _ investiga- 
tion into my own case would give me great 
satisfaction. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, in many of the 
reasons which have been stated why the 
IIouse should not agree to the Resolution 
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I concur, but there is another of some im-} Now, the object in that case was not to 
portance. I should be unwilling to assume | save the borough from the terrors of the 
that every case of compromise is a case of | House of Commons, which certainly no one 
corruption. I can conceive a case in which | seems to be much afraid of in cases of that 
a Member would act precisely as the hon. | nature, but to save it from the danger of 
Member for Bodmin is alleged to have | being disfranchised. I think it is not rea. 
acted although he had not been guilty of | sonable to say that every Member who 
any corrupt practices. A man comes | resigns his seat to avoid expenses should 
into this Ilouse—a great many men can | be charged with corruption. 1 do not 
hardly tell how they get here—but a man | think it fair that a Gentleman should be 
might come into this House and might | charged with a breach of the privileges 
find after his return that some friends of | of the House, because upon doubting whe- 
his, in the extravagance of their zeal, or | ther he could successfully defend his seat, 
in the fierceness of the contest, have done | he thinks proper to resign it. Now, Sir, 
things which are very imprudent, and I hope that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
which a Parliamentary Committee would man the Member for Sheffield will consent 
not sanction, although he himself knew | to an adjournment of this discussion, and 
of them at the time of their occurrence ; | will not now ask us to decide upon a case 
and such a man might not be disposed to | of which we cannot pretend to possess any 
ineur the expense of an investigation before | certain knowledge. I submit to the House 
a Parliamentary Committee; for be it| that in no case ought we to proceed with 
remembered that while some Members of | the debate in the absence of Dr. Michell. 

the House are rich, others possess but very| Lorp STANLEY: Sir, I do not agree 
moderate means. Of Dr. Michell I know} with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
nothing ; but if he is a man to whom the | that the proposal which is now before the 
expenditure of £1,000 is a serious matter, | House would operate harshly in those cases 
he might think it unadvisable, although |—cases undoubtedly not uncommon—in 
he had not himself resorted to any corrupt | which a Member is returned by illegal 
practices, to defend his seat—and he might | means of which he had no knowledge. 
further agree to resign it at the termina-| There is no doubt that if this Resolution, 
tion of the Session. This may be done | or any other resolution of a similar char- 
without any corruption whatever, and it | acter were adopted, it would not be possible 
would therefore be impossible for the House | for such a Member by the abandonment of 
to adopt a Resolution which would assume | his seat to escape the ordeal of a Commit- 
that all these compromises were of a cor-| tee of this House. But if such a case were 
rupt character. With regard to this par-| brought before a Committee, although the 
ticular case it is not a matter in which the | seat would be lost, and the Member him- 
question who is to have the seat is much | self would be subject to the inconvenience 
concerned. The chief question is, what|and expense of an inquiry, no personal 
shall be done with the borough? In an-| stigma would fall upon him, because the 
other case there was arumour which I will} Committee who inquired into the matter 
mention to the House. There is another | would carefully distinguish between his 
borough in a county in the north of Eng-|acts and the acts of an agent for which, 
land. It is stated with regard to that| although he would be politically responsi- 
small borough in the north, which has not | ble he would not be responsible personally. 
the best of characters, that an apprehen- | Now, we are all agreed, I believe, as to the 
sion was entertained by the two contending | object to be attained, and the only ques- 
parties that it might be disfranchised if | tion is, as to which of two modes will en- 
an inquiry into the proceedings at the late | able us to attain it in the most satisfactory 
election were conducted before an Election | manner. The proposal recommended by 
Committee, and that they had therefore | the Government, as I understand it, is that 
agreed that a Petition which had been pre-| in every case in which a Petition has been 
sented against the return should be with-| presented against a sitting Member, and 
drawn, and that the point in dispute should | has been subsequently witl drawn, and in 
be left to the arbitration of an hon. Mem-| which the Member has afterwards applied 
ber sitting on the Opposition side of the| for the Chiltern Hundreds, we are not to 
House, with the view of saving the charac- | assume the existence of a corrupt compro- 
ter, or rather the want of character, of | mise or an intention to defeat the ends of 
the constituency, and preventing their | justice, but that we are to grant the appli- 
total or partial disfranchisement. cation unless some hon. Member shall take 
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upon himself the responsibility of saying 
that there is a prima facie case of corrup- 
tion, which he is in a position to substan- 
tiate. If this principle were adopted, as 
recommended by the Government, 99 out 
of every 100 cases of corrupt compromises 
would pass without the slightest investiga- 
tion, because it is a different thing to have 
a conviction that a certain illegal act has 
been done, and to know that you would be 
able to prove it by legal evidence. The 
mode recommended by the Government 
appears to require something in the nature 
of evidence that there was a corrupt object 
in the arrangement. On the other hand, 
it is proposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield that you 
should, without going into the case at all, 
assume from a certain combination of cir- 
cumstances, that there was primd facie 
evidence of corruption. That combination 
of circumstances consists of the presenta- 
tion of a Petition against the return of a 
Member—of its subsequent withdrawal, 
and immediately after that withdrawal of 
the retirement of the Member from the 
seat for which he had not six months be- 
fore been expending his time and money ; 
that such a combination of circumstances 
affords primd facie evidence of an inten- 
tion to effect a corrupt compromise. And 
the hon. and learned Gentleman moreover 
says, and this isa point deserving of the 
serious consideration of the House, that if 
we established some general rule for pre- 
venting corrupt compromises we can offend 
no individual susceptibilities, while if we 
require special evidence in each particular 
case we should find that in nine instances 
out of ten no such evidence would be 
brought before us. I am prepared, however, 
to admit that the words of the Resolution, as 
it at present stands, are not satisfactory. 
Instead of the words ‘‘ any person charged 
with corrupt practices at an election, and 
who for the purposes of evading the juris- 
diction of this House has entered into an 
agreement,”’ I think it would be better to 
insert the following words, ‘‘any Member 
who has been engaged in a Petition with 
corrupt practices, and who upon the with- 
drawal of such Petition has applied for any 
of the said offices;’? we do not want to 
assert the existence of corruption, we only 
want to say that circumstances have oc- 
curred which create such a suspicion of 
corruption as justify the House in interfer- 
ing for the purposeof preventing anything 
being done until the necessary inquiry into 
the case shall have taken place. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON: I would take the 
liberty of suggesting to the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield, that in the 
event of his again bringing forward his 
Motion he should include in it all cases in 
which Election Petitions have been pre- 
sented to this House and subsequently 
withdrawn. I am of opinion that the 
House ought to consider the subject gene- 
rally, and without any reference to indi- 
vidual cases. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I cannot 
help observing that the hon. Member for 
Bodmin has received but scant justice from 
the Gentlemen upon his own side of the 
House. I am far from being desirous of 
making this a party question, but I cannot 
help saying that I think there is much 


justice in the observations of the hon. 


Member for Birmingham upon this subject. 
In considering the character of the House 
I think we should not forget the character 
of the individual Members of whom the 
House is composed ; and if a Member is 
charged with corrupt practices, the House 
ought to take care that that Member has 
an opportunity of defending himself before 
they accept that charge. The House is 
asked to proceed only on an assumption 
that the hon. Member for Bodmin has been 
guilty of corrupt practices. It is only an 
allegation and nothing more. I quite agree 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
and wish that the same feeling of justice 
prevailed on this side of the House towards 
a Member who has always been associated 
with the Conservative party. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I think 
it will be impossible for the House to 
affirm the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffic!d, inasmuch as 
it calls upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to appoint a Committee upon a matter 
as to which he has no information. The 
fact that the Resolution will throw upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer before he 
takes any proceedings with reference to 
the granting or non-granting of the Stew- 
ardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, the re- 
sponsibility of making an inquiry which he 
has no possible means of making, seems to 
me a sufficient answer to the Resolution as 
it stands. Now, Sir, I think that the 
House ought to take time to consider this 
question. Unless the hon. and learned 
Gentleman withdraws his Resolution I shall 
move the adjournment of the debate. I 
hope the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
put his Resolution upon the paper in order 
that this House may know what we really 
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have to discuss. 


Supp!y— Civil 


We are all pretty well 


agreed in substance, but care must be} 


taken neither to impose upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a duty that he 
cannot perform, nor to do anything which 
may be grossly unjust to any hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I quite agree with 
several hon. Members as to the necessity 
of an adjournment, and I think that this 
discussion will do great good. I hope and 
trust that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government will consent to the resump- 
tion of the debate at an early hour to- 
morrow. 

Debate adjourned till Z’o-morrow. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I now move “ That 
the hon. Member for Bodmin (Dr. Michell), 
be required to appear in his place in this 
House to-morrow.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That Dr. Michell, Member of 
the Borough of Bodmin, do attend this 
House in his place To-morrow, at Six of 
the clock. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee of Supply. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, for cleansing the Serpentine 
River, Hyde Park, in the year ending the 31st day 
of March, 1860.” 


Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
the Vote before the Committee having re- 
ference to the Serpentine he would, before 
making some remarks upon the subject, 
ask permission to read some extracts from 
the Report of Mr. Page addressed to the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, and printed 
with the Estimates relating to public works 
and buildings. That Gentleman stated 
that :— 


‘The Serpentine was fed by the stream called 
the Bayswater River, which, like the other streams 
and water courses of the Metropolis, was carefully 
protected from nuisance under the several com- 
missions of sewers until the close of the last 
century, when the Metropolitan streams were 
converted into channels for sewage, a practice 
which has been acted upon and perpetuated by the 
Board of Health, and which has at length reduced 
the ‘Thames itself in the summer season more to the 
character of a sewer than a river, 1 have found 
no records to show that this proceeding of the 
Commissioners of Sewers was approved by the 
Crown, but the gradual increase of the nuisance 
led to the passing of an Act in 1834 empowering 
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the Commissioners of Sewers to construct a weir 
or tumbling bay across the sewer which discharged 
into the Serpentine, by which arragement it was 
(strangely enough) imagined that the principal 
part of the soil drainage would be diverted from the 
Serpentine, and passed into a tunnel sewer in the 
Uxbridge Road. 

‘** The value of this arrangement may be judged 
of by the fact, that as soon as the water in the 
sewer rose to the level of the weir, and a very 
little rise would be sufficient for that height, ail 
the soil would pass over the weir into the Serpen- 
tine ; and a case was related to me by Mr. Mann, 
the Superintendant of Hyde Park, that when his 
men were employed in clearing the mud from that 
part of the Serpentine which lies within Kensington 
Gardens, and had left their work during the dinner 
hour, a sudden storm of rain brought such a 
quantity of night soil over the weir that the bed 
of the river was covered with night soil five inches 
thick to some distance from the weir.” 


The Serpentine had thus become an abomi- 
nation and a source of disease, instead of 
what it ought to be, an ornament to the 
Park. The question of the purification of 
the Serpentine had been agitated for 
years. Eleven years ago the inhabitants 
of Brompton, Kensington, and the neigh- 
bourhood presented petitions upon the sub- 
ject. Judging by the cost of cleansing 
the water in St. James’s Park, the thorough 
cleansing of the Serpentine weuld cost be- 
tween £40,000 and £50,000. Tle had 
no doubt that if the Government asked for 
that amount to render healthy a place that 
was visited for health and recreation by 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
by none more than the poor, the House 
would willingly grant it. It certainly was 
very bad economy to spend £17,000 and 
only half do the work. At present, on 
certain occasions, not only did the drainage 
of the surrounding neighbourhood, but that 
also from the Kensall Green Cemetery, 
and the New Cemetery in the Harrow 
Road, find its way into the Serpentine. 
This was most disgusting. During the 
last fifteen years 3,963,689 persons had 
bathed in the Serpentine, being at the rate 
of more than 264,000 persons per annum. 
All the money they might expend upon 
the Serpentine would be thrown away un- 
less they prevented the Ranelagh sewer 
from flowing into it at any time and under 
any circumstances. On the 20th of July 
a deputation waited upon the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works upon this subject. Upon 
that deputation there were several medical 
men, ali of whom concurred in the opinion 
that the water of the Serpentine was detri- 
mental to the public health. The experi- 
ment tried in St. James’s Park had com- 
pletely answered, and he appealed to his 
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subject, including the analysis of the water, 
and he had his authority for stating that 
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right hon. Friend to have the moral courage 
which was shown by the present Lord 





Llanover in that case, and deal boldly and 
effectually with this serious nuisance. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that as 


all the Members of the House had not had | 
the happy privilege which had been enjoyed | 


he would stake his reputation that the plan 
‘proposed by Mr. Hawksley was practical 
and could be carried out with perfect suc- 
cess. Mr. Hawksley’s plan would cost 
£17,000, while any other that could be 


by the hon, Baronet, the Member for Fins- | proposed would cost at least four times 
bury (Sir S. M. Peto), of reading Mr.|that amount, and as there were good 
Hawksley’s Report, he thought that this grounds for believing it to be just as effi- 
Vote ought to be postponed until that docu- | cient, he thought the Committee ought to 
ment had been printed and circulated. As adoptit. It should be recollected that with 
far as he understood the plan proposed by regard to depth the Serpentine was very 
Mr. Hawksley, which was entirely novel | different from the water in St. James’s 
and had come quite suddenly upon them, it |Park—and that a plan which might do 
was that the water of the Serpentine, after | very well in one case would be wholly un- 
running through the lake, should be pumped | suitable in another. He would also state 
up to the top, filtered, and allowed to run | that the plan of the Metropolitan Board of 
through again, the same water being kept | Works when carried out would completely 
continually passing backwards and for-| remedy the inconvenience caused by the 
wards. He could not at once condemn | sewer. 

a plan which was sanctioned by so great} Mr. CONINGHAM ventured to remind 
an authority as Mr. Hawksley; but he | the Committee that the proposed improve- 
certainly doubted the possibility of finding | ment in the Serpentine would not separate 
a filter bed at a sufficient height above|the rain water from the sewage, which 
the Serpentine, and he was sure that not | would still continue to find its way into 
one but two filters would be needed. The and pollute that river. lle was prepared 








plan pursued in St. James’s Park had, he 
believed, answered completely, and if this 
job was to be done at all it would be much 
better to doit properly. The bottom ought 
to be levelled ; and a supply of water might 
be pumped from St. James’s Park through 
the pipes which used to convey water from 
the Serpentine for the supply of the foun- 
tain in front of Buckingham Palace, and 
which still remained in the ground. It ap- 
peared to him far better to have a fresh 
supply of water, than that the same water 
should be pumped from time to time from 
the lower to the upper part of the Serpen- 
tine. Under all the circumstances, and as 
he was informed he could not move the 
postponement of the Vote, he should cer- 
tainly negative it. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that the 
hon. Member had referred to the privilege 
which he had had of seeing Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s Report. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the First Commissioner of Works 
placed that Report in his hands, he asked 
him to give an opinion as to the practical 
working of the plan; and feeling the re- 
sponsibility of so doing, and knowing that 
there was a variety of opinions upon the 
subject, he (Sir S. M. Peto) thought it 
right to consult the first engineering au- 
thority in this country — Mr. Robert 
Stephenson. Mr. Robert Stephenson de- 
voted two days to the examination of the 


to admit that the plan might be a pallia- 
tive, but it would never be a remedy until 
the sewage matter was otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

|" Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it seemed 
,to him that the main point with the two 
jhon. Baronets who had addressed the 
| House, was to get a vote for a larger sum 
| of public money; but if any money at all 
‘were voted for this object, he strongly ap- 
proved of the plan of the Government, es- 
pecially as one of the most eminent engi- 
neers of the day (Mr. Hawksley) had re- 
ported in favour of it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the 
course which it was proposed to adopt 
with regard to the Serpentine was exactly 
the reverse of .what any hon. Member 
would do in the case of ornamental water 
in his own grounds. There the first thing 
that would be thought of was, in case 
there was a sewer, to cut off the foul 
water and to increase the supply of pure 
water. Here, however, the sewer was to 
continue flowing into the Serpentine for 
years. It seemed strange to suppose that 
a sufficiency of pure water could not be ob- 
tained by pumping to obviate this disagree- 
able necessity. 

Mr. ALCOCK felt that it was the duty 
‘of the Government to make a good and 
‘complete job of this matter, and thoroughly 
to cleanse the Serpentine, the water of 
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which was at this moment perfectly pesti- 
ferous. It would be a disgrace to Parlia- 
ment, when it voted such large sums for 
public offices, if it grudged the small sum 
required for the health of 200,000 bathers. 
If the Chief Commissioner failed to make a 
good job of it, and cholera or fever broke 
out, he would have to fly the country for 
failing to do that which common sense 
and common justice should have dictated 
long ago. What had been done in St. 
James’s Park was well done, and answered 
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thoroughly; and he should be ashamed of | 


the right hon. Gentleman, and of the Go- 
vernment, and of the House of Commons, 
if a proper plan were not adopted. 

Mr. FITZROY said, that the arguments 
of certain hon. Members certainly appear- 
ed somewhat strange ; for if the water of 
the Serpentine was in the pestiferous con- 
dition in which some hon. Members repre- 
sented it to be, it was strange that they 
should refuse to adopt a plan which was 
proposed for purifying the water. He be- 
lieved the plan of the Government was cal- 
culated to remedy the evil in the shortest 
possible time, and it had received the sanc- 
tion of one of the most eminent engineers 
of the day. He had endeavoured to ex- 
plain at a morning sitting, that the method 
of purification which had proved so suc- 
cessful in St. James’s Park would be at- 
tended with very considerable difficulty 
when applied on so large a scale as a water 
surface of forty-two acres. It was not 
merely the time which must clapse in 
cleaning out so large an area which had to 
be considered, but the noxious exhalations 
which must arise from the mud when ex- 
posed to atmospheric influence, and the 
difficulty which would afterwards be expe- 
rienced in obtaining afresh supply of water. 
Mr. Hawksley, in one of his Reports, pro- 
nounced it to be almost impossible to refill 
the Serpentine, and expressed a very strong 
opinion against the policy of emptying a 
lake containing upwards of 60,000,000 
gallons of water, which was incapable of 
being replaced except by constant pumping 
for a period of at least six months, and 
with the assistance of the water companies, 
or else by very expensive and tedious pro- 
cesses. In another Report, Mr. Hawksley 
stated that to obtain such a supply as would 
continue in any sensible stream the water 
of the Serpentine, after it had been once 
drained off, appeared to him, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, almost 
impossible. Any water in the vicinity, 
from having been corrupted by passing 
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into sewers, or from being required and 
used for the purposes of canal com- 
panies, would be unsuitable for the orna- 
mental water of the Serpentine; and 
the Thames, even if it were suitable for 
such a purpose, was at a lower level of 
fifty feet; and the water of the Thames 
was, as they knew by experience, in 
a very foul state. A well sunk in the 
‘tertiary or chalk formation would yield 
but a very small supply. Mr. Hawksley 
believed that the lake could not be re- 
|plenished from any of these sources in a 
; manner which would prevent its being filled 
with organic matter in warm weather. 
These reports would be sufficient to show 
the House that the point had not been 
overlooked. With regard to the sewer 
which was in the vieinity of the Serpen- 
tine, some misapprehension appeared to 
exist. Hon. Members argued as though 
the sewer was constantly discharging its 
contents into the Serpentine. But this 
was not so. There were two other sewers 
,at the head of the Serpentine, which car- 
ried off all the contents of the Ranelagh 
sewer, excepting when there was an unusu- 
alfy great flood of water, which happened 
on an average about twice each year, and 
against which, until the new drainage 
scheme of the Board of Works was com- 
pleted, there could be no effectual way of 
guarding. The very offensive discharge 
which took place on one occasion, and 
whieh) had been referred to in the course 
of the debate, was altogether an excep- 
tional occurrence. It was well known 
that prutrescent matter of the foulest 
nature can be neutralized and destroyed 
by passing through preparations of iron, 
or other chemical substances. Effectual 
remedies for purifying this water, under 
any circumstances, might therefore easily 
be devised. He had shown the depu- 
tation which waited on him some of 
the river water which had simply been 
passed through blotting paper, and they 
thought it had been distilled ; it was there- 
fore hardly a fair account to give of the 
occurrenee to state that the water appear- 
ed to be ‘in tolerably good condition.” 
He did not believe he should be justified 
in putting the country to £60,000 or 
£70,000 expense when he had had sub- 
mitted to him a plan which high authorities 
had declared would be attended with most 
satisfactory results, and which would cost 
but one-fourth of the money. Having no 
professional knowledge himself, he was 
compelled to depend on the most eminent 
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opinions that he could avail himself of ; 
and, relying on these, he asked the House 
to sanction the plan now before it, which 
he hoped would be completed by next 
spring, and which he had every confi- 
dence would make the Serpentine as bright 
and beautiful a lake as anybody could de- 
sire. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
though he should have preferred the thing 
being thoroughly done even at a greater 
cost ; yet, on the principle that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, he would accept 
the plan of the Chief Commissioner, hoping 
that it might turn out successful. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the Go- 
vernment plan had come upon him by sur- 
prise, and he thought that they should 
have more materials for forming an opin- 
ion before they voted the money. They 
were asked to vote the money upon the 
name of Mr. Hawksley without even see- 
ing his opinion or consulting any other 
engineer. He thought the Vote should 
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be postponed until the production of Mr. 
Hawksley’s Report. Under these circum- 
stances he should oppose the Vote. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES considered that 
the Chief Commissioner was a little un- 
fairly dealt with in this matter. The right 


hon. Gentleman had’ consulted an eminent 
hydraulic engineer and had taken the best 
advice, and there was no reason for sup- 
posing that the scheme proposed would not 
be effectual. If it were postponed until 
the House were agreed as to the plan, 
considering the conflict of opinion that 
prevailed, the Serpentine would never be 
purified. He thought the matter might 
be safely left in the hands of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH understood 
that Mr. Hawksley proposed to take the 
water from the lower end of the Serpen- 
tine and pump it up to the upper end, fil- 
tering it in its progress; but the right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that the sewage could 
be treated in the same manner, and with 
the same result, which he (Mr. Griffith) did 
not think Mr. Hawksley contemplated. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 97; 
Noes 12: Majority 85. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £12,000, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, for the purpose of restoring, 
in the year ending the 81st day of March, 1860, 
the Crinan Canal, which was destroyed by the 
failure of one of the Embankments, caused by the 
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tempestuous weather in January and February, 
1859.” 

Cotone. FRENCH objected to the Vote. 
A good many people did not know what or 
where the Crinan Canal was. The Crinan 
Canal was a private speculation of the 
Campbell family; and in 1815 the then 
Duke of Argyll applied to the Treasury for 
£18,000 to complete the canal, and also 
for a further sum of £5,800 to pay off a 
debt then due on it. The Treasury sent 
an engineer down to examine the canal, 
who reported favourably ; and these two 
sums of money were then advanced by the 
Treasury to the Duke of Argyll, on the 
condition that the profits should go to pay 
the interest of the money advanced. How- 
ever, the concern had never yielded any- 
thing back to the Exchequer —in fact, had 
never paid its expenses; and considering 
we had spent £24,000 and £12,000 more 
were now required, would it not be better 
to hand it over to private parties; that 
was to say, if they could get anybody to 
take it. At the same time, he would not 
now oppose the Vote. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought it was 
high time to make a stand against grants 
for the repair of this canal. The receipts 
of the work had for several years been 
less than the sum expended in repairing it. 
Last year, however, there had been a gain 
on it of £88 5s. &d. The Caledonian Ca- 
nal and the Crinan Canal had cost this 
country £1,400,000. The Caledonian Ca- 
nal had been a still greater failure than 
the Crinan, Last year the receipts fell 
short of the expense of maintaining it by 
£1,800. 

Mr. LAING said, that an extraordinary 
flood had carried away the works of the 
canal, and the late Government, believ- 
ing the restoration of those works to be 
urgently needed, allowed a sum of £12,000 
for the purpose. A proposal had been made 
that the canal should be increased in size 
and adapted for large ships at an outlay of 
£80,000; but the Government thought 
that this would involve too large an ex- 
penditure of public money, and refused to 
sanction it. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE regretted that the 
hon. Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Black- 
burn) was not in his place, for he was fond 
of repeating that Scotland never got any 
of the public money ; but this was a Vote 
exclusively for her benefit, and if, as the 
hon. Member had argued, the Thames 
ought to be purified by a rate on the me- 
tropolis, the cust of repairing the Crinan 
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Canal ought equally to be defrayed by a 
rate on Scotland. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that he could not 
understand on what principle this Vote 
was demanded. Why should the Govern- 
ment continue an undertaking which was 
likely to continue a losing one, and from 
which the public as a whole derived no 
benefit ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the principle on which 
the Vote was founded was simple. He could 
understand that hon. Gentlemen might eri- 
ticise the practice of annual payments, 


which the House was called on to make, | 


and be anxious to get some of these bur- 
dens off the public. But that was not the 
question now. The Crinan Canal did not 
require an annual Vote, but the present 
Vote was for the purpose of repairing the 
effect of a sudden accident ; and the ques- 
tion was, whether the House would allow 
the traffic of the canal to be stopped, and 
the canal itself to go to ruin, for want of 
timely reparation. That would be irra- 
tional. The late Government would have 
been inexcusable if they had not ordered 
the repairs. It was true they had done so 
without the authority of the House, and 
very properly, for the case was one which 
did not admit of delay. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the best reason 
for objecting to the Vote was to be found 
in the following lines of the Report of the 
engineer :—‘‘It has been impossible to 
trace the failure to any more immediate 
cause than the original imperfection of 
the embankment.’’ The money now asked 
for might, therefore, be as well thrown 
into the canal at once. 

Mr. BLACK owned that an extravagant 
sum had been laid out upon the Caledonian 
Canal, but that was before the reformed 
Parliament, when in return for their sup- 
port of the Government a number of jobs 
were carried through by the Scotch Mem- 
bers, which now they were unable to per- 
petrate. If, however, hon. Gentlemen 
would compare in the present Estimates 
what was given to Scotland with the 
amount of public money voted to England 
and Ireland, they would see that Scotland 
would not get nearly an equal proportion. 
With regard to this canal, the Committee 
must remember that it was not the proper- 
ty of Scotland, but of the whole nation :— 
it was a public work. Would they, then 
be so foolish as to let it goto rack and ruin 
for want of the necessary repairs ? 


Mr- LAING said, that the embankment 
Mr. John Locke 
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referred to in the report was that of the 
reservoir and not of thecanal. Mr. Walker, 
the enginecr, stated that £12,000 would 
restore the reservoir and the canal as it was 
before The canal was a great convenience 
for a large district of Scotland; and al- 
though it was only adapted for small steam- 
ers, yet if it could be enlarged so as to 
admit the passage of large steamers, it 
would be a still greater convenience. 

Mr. FINLAY said, the canal was not 
only useful as a passage but as a harbour 
of refuge for small vessels, which would 
otherwise have to go round the Mull of 
Galloway, which was the uttermost point 
of Scotland. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES hoped the House 
would not agree to the Vote. There was 
no analogy between this Vote and that for 
the Serpentine, which latter was a national 
object free to the enjoyment of the nation ; 
whereas the Crinan Canal was neither 
more nor less than a public highway, the 
trustees of which had the power of levying 
and did levy high tolls on every ship and 
person passing through. These over-ruling 
accidents like the one on which the present 
Vote was sought, would be constantly oc- 
curring if companies were to look to public 
grants to repair them. The canal was a 
water highway which shortened the dis- 
tance between Loch Fine and the Caledo- 
nian Canal, and you never heard of any 
Commissioners of Highways coming to the 
louse for public grant. 

Mr. SMOLLETT, as Member for a 
neighbouring county to that represented 
by the hon. Member for Stiriingshire, al- 
though generally agreeing with him in 
opposing public expenditure, should vote 
for this grant. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 40: Majority 47. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £135,000, Submarine Cable be- 
tween England and Gibraltar. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would take this occasion to 
state the position in reference to the Vote 
which the present Government occupied. 
When the present Government assumed the 
reins of office they had found that arrange- 
ments had been entered into by their pre- 
decessors with a house in London for the 
manufacture of a cable 1,200 miles long, 
which was estimated to be sufficient to ex- 
tend from Falmouth to Gibraltar. The 
actual cost of the cable was contracted for 
at £115,000; so that the Committee would 
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see that the great bulk of the sum which 
was asked for the purpose in question was 
to meet a charge which had been incurred 
in the case of a contract which had been 
concluded before they came into office. 
He had touched upon the question when he 
proposed the nomination of the Committee 
on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts, and 
he was of opinion it was, upon the whole, 
convenient that it should be dealt with as a 
portion of that subject. As this contract 
had been entered into it was the obvious 
duty of Government to take the measures 
requisite to secure that the article now 
being manufactured was good, and like- 
wise in order to prepare the way to make 
future use of it. For that purpose he ask- 
ed for £20,000 at present, reckoning that 
that sum would defray any charge which 
would arise between the present time and 
the next meeting of Parliament ; when, if 
necessary, he would have the opportunity 
of making another application, He pro- 
posed to apply the money, in the first in- 
stance, to make experiments with regard 
to the peculiar construction which had been 
recommended to the Government for the 
envelope of the cable. The Committee 
was aware of the difficulties in laying deep 
sea cables, and how much depended on the 
weight, and therefore on the materials of 
which the envelope was composed. Ex- 
periments would require to be made and 
the Government also desired to lay out a 
certain sum of money with a view to the 
protection of the cable, that the whole 
winter might not pass without commencing 
making the envelope. The Committee 
would understand two things; first, that 
in asking for this Vote there was no wish 
to keep the matter out of the jurisdiction 
of the Committee which had been appoint- 
ed to consider all these questions, and se- 
condly, that it was in 1io degree intended 
to foreclose the question whether it was 
more expedient to proceed to lay down 
cables by the agency of the Government 
on its own account, or to make arrange- 
ments with some competent and responsible 
company to undertake it. For his own 
part, he did not hesitate to say that he 
had the strongest prepossession against the 
operation being undertaken by Government, 
and in favour of others doing it. On the 
whole, he thought it would be found a very 
useful and important national enterprise, 
and he hoped the Committee would see 
that the field of discussion was not a very 
wide one, and would vote the sum which he 
now asked, 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS remarked that 
£135,000 was not a very small sum. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: £115,000 has already been con- 
tracted for, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, this was a 
reason why the whole question should. be 
left to the Committee. He asked whether 
the Government and the House were re- 
sponsible for the contract. He thought 
the Vote should be withdrawn till the Re- 
port of the Committee had been arrived at; 
and if the Government did not withdraw it 
he hoped the House would place on it their 
negative. 

Mr. HANKEY said, that every Member 
must recollect the extreme anxiety which 
prevailed in the last Parliament to havea 
telegraphic communication with Gibraltar. 
Considering our peculiar situation in the 
Mediterranean, and that it was of the ut- 
most national importance in the event of 
a war with France, and considering that as 
a@ commercial speculation it never could 
pay, although he was unwilling to sanction 
any anticipation of the decision of the 
House with regard to the expenditure of 
money, he thought that if ever an excep- 
tion could be made out it was in this case. 
He hoped the Committee would agree to 
the Vote, 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £10,000, Expenses of a Coinage of 
Copper mixed with other Metal. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was afraid it would be ne- 
cessary for him to make a short statement 
to the Committee on the subject, but it was 
one which he had great confidence would 
be satisfactory. He had the greatest plea- 
sure in proposing this Vote, which he ought 
to tell the Committee would be £10,000 
instead of £50,000. It was immaterial 
which sum it was, as the profit to be de- 
rived would more than cover the expense, 
and there was no real charge connected 
withit. The estimate was reduced, because 
at first it was thought that in order to 
carry on operations with energy and ra- 
pidity it was desirable to purchase presses 
and supply them to the contractors, which, 
on further inquiry, was found not to be 
necessary. The Committee had, without 
doubt, observed when they had occasion to 
handle the copper coin of the country that 
a great deal of it was in a very bad condi- 
tion, and disfigured by advertising inscrip- 
tions stamped upon it. He had a specimen 
of one of Her Majesty’s pennies, and there 
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Newspaper, post free,” and on the other | Gentlemen would recollect what was the 
side some equally interesting onnounce- | state of the old copper coinage of France, 
ment. A great deal of the copper coinage | It was much the same as ourown. The 
had been investigated, and the result was | coins had almost lost all signs of any effigy, 
that a large portion of it was found to be|and were rudely shaped lumps of metal. 
very old. Rather more than one-fifth was | Within the last few years it had been 
of dates between 1797 and 1805. It| called in, and a bronze metal substituted. 
varied in weight, and although the practical | He held in his hand a French penny, which 
inconvenience was not great, because the | was very little larger than an English half. 
public were familiar with it, yet if an old| penny. It was very convenient, very nice 
and a new penny were shown to persons | in appearance, and a most agreeable coin 
unacquainted with them, no one would ever | to handle ; it was in every respect a much 
dream that they represented the same | more desirable coin than ours ; and the re- 
value. The old penny was worth nearly | sult of the operation, as he was informed, 
half as much again as the new one. The | had been that the French had paid for the 
old penny was coined at the rate of sixteen | expense of converting the coin, and realized 
to the pound, and the lightest of the new | from the reduction of weight a profit not 
was twenty-six tothe pound. Only 15 per | far short of £500,000. No such profit 
cent of the copper coinage had been issued | could be expected in this country, the 
since 1852. The whole value of the cop- | quantity of copper coinage not being so 
per coinage was £800,000, and the quan- | great, but relative to its extent there was 
tity of copper used in it was 3,530 tons. |no reason why the operation should not 
Taking the copper at £107 10s. per ton, | leave a profit analogous to that obtained in 
the actual value was only £379,000; so| France. The new copper coinage would 
that the copper coin was a pure token, the | not affect any question of the currency or 
intrinsic value being less than one-half the | computation ; it would leave all such mat- 
nominal or apparent value. It was there-| ters exactly as they were; nor would it 
fore evidently useless to speak of its value, | have anything to do with the decimal sys- 
and all that need be considered was the; tem. The object to be gained by the sub- 
public convenience. In order to ascertain | stitution he proposed was to exchange for 
the state of the copper coinage aconsider- | the present ugly and inconvenient coins 
able quantity had been examined in the | pieces harder, more convenient, and more 
large towns. It was found that copper | agreeable, and he did not doubt the public 
coinage of towns was better than that of | would have equal confidence in them. The 
the country, probably because old coins | effect of improving the copper coinage will 
always lingered longer in the rural districts. | be to produce a largely increased demand 
The result of the investigation in London, | forit. In Paris the increase in the demand 
Birmingham, and other large towns showed | after the new coins were issued was 50 per 
that about one-third of the whole was below | cent. This experience was very encourag- 
its legal state, and ought to be withdrawn. | ing, as a larger demand would be attended 
A part of it was counterfeit, another part | by increased profit. The metal proposed 
foreign coins, and another injured, battered, | to be used for the new coins was bronze ; 
and inscribed, according to the fancy of in- | it contained four parts of tin and one part 
dividuals, as he had stated. The result | of zine to ninety-five parts of copper, which 
was that one-third required renewal. If it | was increased in hardness by the alloy. In 
were renewed such as it now was he should | reference to this point he should mention 
be obliged to ask for a Vote of £40,000, | that there was a Bill passing through the 
and that Vote would not be replaced, but | House, extending the penalties for forging 
would be an expenditure out and out. It | the copper coinage to forging coins of the 
would, of course, be submitted to cheerfully | mixed metal. There was some doubt whe- 
enough if the copper coinage did not admit | ther they were incurred by the offence, and 
of any improvement , but he believed it | as a precaution it had been thought better 
was capable of great improvement. It} to introduce the Bill. The new coins 
was exceedingly heavy and cumbersome, | would be much lighter than those in pre- 
not durable, and the metal was not very | sent use; the change of metal would en- 
agreeable handling; it communicated a | able them to be made much thinner in pro- 
smell, It was very easy to substitute a | portion to their superficies, and their in- 
metal more convenient and agreeable. It | trinsic value would not be more than half 
would be an admirable practice to follow that of the present coins. The quantity of 
in the beat of our continental neighbours. | copper now coined into twenty-six of the 
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old pennies would make forty-five of the 
new ones. If the 3,500 tons of the old 
copper were called in and _recoined, the 
profit would be about £92,000; but if 
there was an increased demand for the new 
coin, to the amount of 25 or 30 per cent, 
that would still leave a considerable profit 
on the operation. One great advantage of 
the new coin would be its superior durabi- 
lity. The use of bronze was not new to 
the Mint; the metal had been tried for 
coinage in Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
the new issue here would resemble the 
small coinage adopted in those colonies. 
The present Master of the Mint was per- 
fectly acquainted with the whole subject, 
which he had explained in a very clear 
manner, which could not fail to be satis- 
factory to the Committee. He hoped the 
Committee would make no difficulty in 
agreeing to the Vote of the reduced sum 
required for the preliminary expenses of 
the change. 

Mr. GLYN thought they were indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for having 
brought the question forward. There could 
be no doubt that the copper coinage was 
ina very bad state. An increase in the 
supply of copper coins was called for, and 
he hoped facilities would be given for ex- 


tending the new coinage into every district 


in the kingdom. He believed that the 
profit realized would be even greater than 
that mentiened by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HANKEY wished to know whether 
the new coinage would be struck at the 
Mint or by private contractors. It might 
be more advisable to have it made at Bir- 
mingham than at the Mint. He thanked 
the right hon, Gentleman for having taken 
the matter up. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was proposed to execute a 
certain portion of the work at the Mint, 
because the Government had there esta- 
blishments, presses, and power. The great 
bulk of it, however, would be executed out 
of the Mint by contract, and he presumed 
alarge share of it would be done at Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH asked whe- 
ther the proposed arrangement implied 
the abandonment of any attempt to intro- 
duce a decimal coinage ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER was of opinion that little life re- 
mained in the scheme of a decimal coinage 
after the operation which had been per- 
formed upon it by Lord Overstone, But 
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his proposal did not interfere in the slightest 
degree with that question. The new penny 
would have precisely the same place in the 
coinage as the present penny, and the Le- 
gislature would be just as competent, if it 
so willed, to decimalize the coinage. It 
could be done as well with the new as with 
the present penny. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, that if a new 
copper coinage were substituted for the 
old, and a decimal system were hereafter 
introduced, the whole of that copper must 
again be called in and passed through 
the Mint; and -he did not think there 
were any possible means of avoiding that 
except resorting to the very awkward plan 
of stamping the coin by its new designa- 
tion. If the House and the Government 
accepted the new copper coinage, they 
would in fact be accepting the entire con- 
demnation of the decimal system, at all 
events during the existence of the present 
generation. 

Mr. AYRTON thought that, on the 
other hand, a lighter penny would facilitate 
the adoption of the decimal system: if it 
were otherwise he should exceedingly object 
to the change. He hoped that the size of 
the farthing would not be reduced below 
what it was at present, or it would be a 
great inconvenience to the people. 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) £174,000, Harbours of Refuge. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that if the larger 
plan recommended by the Commission of - 
1845 for the works at Dovor were carried 
out at the rate at which they were now 
going on, the cost to the country would 
be upwards of £6,000,000 sterling. A 
smaller plan, recommended by Mr. Walker, 
was now being carried out, and he would 
not object to the Vote, if the money was 
required for completing the existing con- 
tract. As far as the works had gone they 
were certainly useful to the public, and 
particularly for the landing and departure 
of passengers between France and England. 
He trusted that the Government, when 
they had finished off the pier, would not 
think of going on with the gigantic scheme 
of the Commission ; for if they did they 
might rely upon it that the harbour of re- 
fuge would never be of value at all equiva- 
lent to the sum expended upon it. He 
wished to know if they meant Alderney to 
be an harbour of refuge or a harbour of 
defence? Environed as it was with rocks 
and shoals, he contended that as a har- 
bour of refuge it would be utterly worth- 
less, whilst asa place of defence it was 
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the opinion of military men that in the 
event of war we could not hold it with a 
less force than from 5,000 to 8,000 men. 
Well, what had Alderney been costing us ? 
If we had gone on with the original plan 
it would have cost the country £2,500,000 
before it could be completed : but he be- 
lieved that that plan had been materially cur. 
tailed, and that it was now intended to limit 
the total expenditure to about £1,500,000. 
To expend that sum, however, upon the 
place as a harbour of refuge would be 
sheer waste of public money. Again, if it 
would require 8,000 men to hold Alder- 
ney, the consideration arose whether those 
8,000 men would not be of more value 
somewhere else. He wished to know, then, 
what were the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the works at Dovor, and to 
what extent they meant to go in the ex- 
penditure of money at Alderney. 

Mr. LAING said, that with regard to 
Dovor, all that was contemplated was to 
complete the contract which was now going 
on for the Admiralty pier. There was not 
the least idea of-constructing a harbour of 
refuge there at the present time; and if 
hereafter such an idea were entertained— 
which he did not anticipate—nothing would 
be done without giving the House of Com- 
mons the opportunity of first pronouncing 
an opinion. In reference to Alderney he 
could not pretend to give an opinion upon 
it, so far as the military part of the ques- 
tion was concerned. The real state of 
facts was that the harbour was more for 
the purpose of defence than a harbour of 
refuge with reference to commercial pur- 
poses. The estimate for constructing it 
was £1,300,000, and the amount already 
expended was £800,000. 

Coronet. DUNNE said, that the late 
Duke of Wellington considered Alderney 
as of the highest value in a military point 
of view; and it was the opinion of com- 
petent military authorities that 2,500 men 
would be sufficient for its defence. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it had come 
to his knowledge that the plan of the works 
at Alderney had been altered no less than 
five times since the original contract was 
entered into, and the consequence was 
that the shape of the harbour next the sea, 
instead of being convex, was concave. 
There were rocks also so situated at its 
mouth that if a ship on attempting to enter 
made too much lee way she was sure to 
drift upon them. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
alterations referred to were simply for ex- 
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tending the pier and increasing the size of 
the harbour. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
that the great value of Alderney was not 
so much as a harbour of refuge as a great 
military outwork that commanded naval 
motions at Cherbourg, where it was scarcely 
possible for a gun to be fired without its 
smoke being seen at Alderney. From what 
he had heard Sir John Burgoyne say, he 
could corroborate the statements of the 
hon, and gallant Member (Colonel Dunne) 
with regard to the number of men that 
would be sufficient for the garrison of Al- 
derney. 2,500 men could garrison it com- 
pletely, and when the works were finished 
it would be as difficult to take Alderney as 
Gibraltar itsclf. 

Vote agreed to, 

(6.) £50,000, Civil Contingencies, (to 
complete the sum of £100,000 of which 
£50,000 was voted on account last Session), 

Mr. WISE supposed that this money 
was ‘‘loose cash’’ in the pockets of the 
Treasury. He wished to ask the Secretary 
of the Treasury if there was any prospect 
of the sum advanced to the Monte Videan 
Government being repaid, and also whether 
there was any chance of the £2,000 ad- 
vanced in 1857 for the chapel at Paris 
being reimbursed. LHe complained of the 
large sums that were laid out upon diplo- 
matic expenses and outfits. He saw the 
sum of £2,200 put down for the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s Mission to the Ionian 
Islands. The Committee ought to have 
some explanation as to the necessity for 
that Mission. At any rate he trusted some 
good had or would result from it. There 
was a sum put down for expenses connected 
with the settlement of the differences be- 
tween Turkey and Persia, though similar 
charges had been made before. The truth 
was, the sums payable for these Civil Con- 
tingencies could not be understood unless 
the expenses for several years were collat- 
ed. He saw £9,000 put down as the 
charge for Sir Henry Bulwer’s mission to 
the Danubian Principalities, of the result 
of which the House had never been in- 
formed. 

Mr. HUTT called upon the Attorney 
General to explain the necessity of expend- 
ing £2,300 in ascertaining the claims for 
compensation under the Act for the Aboli- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER was very much obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wise) for having notice 
the expenditure for the late mission to the 
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Ionian Islands. As to the amount charged 
he was not cognizant of all the particulars. 
All that had passed through his hands in 
connection with that mission, and defrayed 
all the expenses with ,which he was con- 
nected was £1,300. He was not cognizant 
of any other expenditure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said very kindly that he hoped 
good would result from that mission. As 
far as he was concerned, his great desire 
was to lay before the House all the infor- 
mation in his power with regard to the 
reasons that induced the late Government 
to send him on that mission and with re- 
gard to its operation. It would be a very 
welcome day to him when the reports that 
he transmitted to the Government could be 
printed and laid on the table of the House, 
because then he thought the whole nature 
of the transaction would be explained. But 
it had been the opinion of the present Lord 
High Commissioner that it was not for the 
public interest in the Ionian Islands that 
those reports should be published at pre- 
sent. No doubt they would be published 


as soon as the Lord High Commissioner 
thought they might be published without 
disadvantage to the public interests, and 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) should 
be very contented to rest his defence on 


those reports. But in the meantime, if it 
was not too great presumption, he felt that 
his thanks were due to the Members both 
of the present and of the late Parliament 
for the very great forbearance they had 
exhibited with regard to the whole subject. 
The mission had beeri conmmented upon a 
great deal out of doors in 2 sense much 
more unfavourable than favourable, and he 
thought the silence of the House on the 
subject was a rare example of that in- 
dulgence and generosity for which the 
House of Commons was on all oceasions so 
conspicuous. He trusted that his reports 
when published would show that the very 
kind indulgence of the House was de- 
served, 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
heartily wished that he could give informa- 
tion to the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. 
Hutt) as to the item for ascertaining those 
claims for compensation to which he had 
referred. The rules with regard to those 
claims were precisely laid down in the Act 
for the Abolition of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and all that was required to be done 
by that Act was to obtain a return showing 
the amount of compensation that ought to 
be awarded. The Government of Lord 
Derby issued an unpaid Commission for the 
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purpose of inquiring into that return, but 
he could not pretend to say what was done 
by that Commission. He had no more in- 
formation on the subject than any Member 
of the House. Ue supposed that some of 
the agents and officers connected with the 
Commission had been paid salaries. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that although he was one of the three Com- 
missioners, he was afraid he could not give 
the hon. Member for Gateshead very minute 
details as to the expenditure referred to. 
He must correct the hon. and learned At- 
torney General on one point. It was not 
the fact that the Commissioners were un- 
paid. Two of the three Commissioners— 
namely, Mr. Follett and himself, were paid. 
He was not a member of the House at the 
time of his appointment by the late Go- 
vernment. When his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Durham (Mr. Mowbray) 
undertook this inquiry he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) was called from abroad to assist 
him. He certainly could not have under- 
taken that very laborious office, which in- 
volved remaining in town for several months 
and very close attendance, without receiving 
some compensation for his services. He 
could assure the hon. and learned Attorney 
General that far from being a simple matter, 
it was a most laborious operation, involving 
considerable research and occupying much 
time. It was far more than the mere sim- 
ple process of referring to the returns of 
the Income Tax Commissioners. They 
had to separate the profits which both proe- 
tors and solicitors earned in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court from those that they earned, 
for instance, in the Admiralty Court ; and 
they had also to calculate the capital em- 
ployed, and to separate the interest on that 
eapital from the profits for which alone the 
claimants ought to be compensated. This 
was very far from being an easy work. It 
would have been if they had adopted the 
usual Treasury mode of doing the work— 
that is, to take the statements of the claim- 
ants, and to see that they in some toler- 
able degree corresponded with the evidence 
produced in support of them. Had the 
Commissioners taken that course, he had 
no hesitation in saying that the sum voted 
for compensation would have been half as 
much again as it was. As one instance of 
the manner in which they proceeded, he 
might state that a gentleman who claimed 
£3500 a year for compensation, went away 
satisfied that he ought only to receive 
£1500. He wished to call the attention 
of the Secretary to the Treasury to the 
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circumstance that many items included in 
this vote, were continually appearing year 
after year, and did not properly partake of 
the character of civil contingencies—name- 
ly, expenses that occurred unexpectedly. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL explain- 
ed that he had been induced to look upon 
the task of the Commisioners as a simple 
one, because the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated to the House that re- 
ference would be made to the income tax 
returns. 

Mr. DISRAELI wished to remind the 
Committee that when he introduced this 
subject to the House on a former occasion, 
he estimated, from the highest authority 
he could obtain on the question, that the 
country must be prepared to pay in the 
way of compensation the sum of £150,000; 
but, through the supervision of his hon. 
Friend the late Secretary for the Treasury 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) and the other 
Commissioners, that sum had been reduced 
to £120,000. He thought the Committee 
would admit that those could not be idle or 
superficial exertions that produced such a 
result. He felt it his duty to bear his 
testimony to the arduous labour which his 
hon. Friend and his colleagues had under- 
gone; and he believed that there had been 
no occasion when men devoted themselves 
more assiduously to their duties, whether 
paid or unpaid. 

Mr. HUTT expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the explanations offered by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. LAING said, there was a good deal 
in the suggestion of his hon. predecessor 
{Sir Stafford Northcote), that many of the 
sums included in the Civil Contingencies 
were of annual recurrence, and ought to ap- 
pear as estimates. He would see that that 
and the other suggestions thrown out in 
the course of the discussion were duly at- 
tended to if he should have any share in 
preparing the next Estimates. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS complained of the 
continued appearance for several years of a 
charge—£2Z,U00 this year—for settlement 
of disputes between Turkey and Persia, a 
matter in which we had no interest. Other 
items, too, were out of place in this Vote ; 
such as a cliarge for fitting up St. James’s 
Palace and Chapel on the occasion of the 
Princess Royal’s marriage. The charge 
should have been included among the ex- 
penses of Royal Palaces. Ile saw a sum 
of £1,220 for the Commission appointed for 
the University of Cambridge, which he 
thought ought to be defrayed out of the 
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income of the University and colleges. 
Then, fees were charged payable upon con- 
ferring their dignities upon the following 
Knights of the Garter: — The King of 
Portugal, £439; the Prince of Wales, 
£731; and Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, £439. Why should fees be paid 
by the public under such circumstances? 
Then he saw a payment of £22 18s. 6d, 
for the pardon of Rudio ; he did not know 
what this country had to do with that. 
There was a payment of £60, the cost of 
gold watches to two French officers who ac- 
companied a gun presented to Her Majesty 
by the Emperor of the French. He saw Her 
Majesty’s liberality extolled in the news- 
papers on this occasion, and he therefore 
never expected to see this item in the Votes. 
Another item was of £2,850 for cost of 
provisions supplied to the inhabitants of 
Madeira during the distress ond destitu- 
tion consequent upon the cholera epidemic. 
Madeira was a Portuguese colony, and he 
did not see what we had to do with such an 
outlay. Another item was £666 paid to 
Dr. Barth for fifty eopies of the two re- 
maining volumes of his work on Central 
Africa. He doubted whether the people of 
this country derived any advantage from 
that Vote. There was an item for ex- 
penses of the Royal Household not pro- 
vided for in the Civil List, which was only 
£3,957 the year before last, but which 
amounted to £8,250 last year. This item 
seemed to be surreptitiously introdueed— 
why was it not included in the usual Esti- 
mates? There were many other items 
in this vote which he considered most 
objectionable, but as the money had been 
paid there was no redress. 

Mr. LAING said, these were not Esti. 
mates for the ensuing year, but details of 
asum of £100,000 actually expended be- 
fore the present Government came into 
office, and which it was not, therefore, for 
him to explain. Whilst he (Mr. Laing) 
advocated economy quite as much as the 
hon. Gentleman, still he felt that there 
must always be a number of petty items 
such as these, which would be always oc- 
curring in the expenditure of a great nation. 
The outfit for Foreign Ministers had been 
considered for many years fair and equit- 
able, and a great nation could hardly avoid 
defraying these and similar little expenses 
in a liberal way. The hon. Gentleman 
asked why the expenses of the Royal 
Household, not provided for in the Civil 
List, had not been put into the usual Esti- 
mates. Well, take the case of the cx- 
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penses incurred in fitting up the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, for the celebration of 
the marriage of the Princess Royal. Was 
such an event to be deferred until Parlia- 
ment met, and until an estimate could be 
laid before it ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would let 
the hon. Member off for this time, as the 
money was not of his spending; but he 
gave him warning that if his own Contin- 
gency Estimates were not in better order 
next year, he should hear more about 
them. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, there 
was an item of £421 for fees on conferring 
the title of Baron of the United Kingdom 
upon Sir Colin Campbell. He thought 
that these titles of honour ought not to be 
the means of extorting money out of the 
pockets of the officers who had won such 
honourable distinctions. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE wish- 
ed to observe, that as these Votes extended 
over a period of twelve months, during the 
first ten of which he was unconnected with 
the office, he was in a worse situation than 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Laing) with re- 
gard to explaining them. 

Mr. WILSON said, that as many items 
as possible had been taken out of the Civil 
Contingencies and made matter of Estimate. 
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If the House insisted on having unascertain- 
ed charges placed in the Estimates, it would 
always be necessary to take a Vote large | 
enough to cover the highest calculation of | 
them; and the result would be that the! 
House would never get any account. The! 
present was the only mode in which such | 
charges could be brought under the sur- 
veillanee of the House. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE could 
not but think, however, that some sort of 
an average of this branch of expenditure 
might be carried out. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS was strongly of 
the same opinion. 

Vote agreed to, as was also, 

(7.) £462,350, Disembodied Militia. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 


On Question that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 


SCOTCH AND IRISH PACKET STATIONS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

GENERAL UPTON called the attention 

of the House to the station selected for the| 
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packet service between Ireland and Seot- 
land—viz., Portpatrick and Donaghadee. 
He believed these were not the best ports 
that could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, and he would be prepared to move 
for an inquiry into the subject next Ses- 


sion. Meanwhile he hoped the Government 


would not press the application of the sums 
that had been granted for this service. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, they had 
been told years,ago that the sum then voted 
for Donaghadee was the last that would be 
asked. He quite agreed with the gallant 
General, and thought this would be merely 
the occasion of wasting large sums of pub- 
lic money. 

Mr. VANCE thought it was very desir- 
able to shorten the passage between Ire- 
land and this country as much as possible, 
aud as the ports in question were the 
two nearest points of the two countries he 
thought it very desirable to complete the 
accommodation proposed, 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, Com- 
missioners had been sent down to examine 
this matter, and they decided to be in fa- 
vour of Donaghadee and Portpatrick. Par- 
liament had acted on their decision, and 
it was now too late to disturb the arrange- 
ment. 

Coronet DUNNE said, there was a Vote 
of £20,000 for Donaghadee, and he should 
like to know whether this was to be the 
last Vote, or the commencement of a series 
of similar Votes ? 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—RESOLUTIONS. 
COMMITTEE, 


1. Resolved— 
“ That towards making good the Supply grant- 


| ed to Her Majesty, there be issued and applied 


to the Service of the year, 1859, the sum ot 
£250,106 9s., being the Surplus of Ways and 
Means granted for the Service of preceding 
years.” 

2. Resolved— 

“ That, towards making good the Supply grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, the sum of £11,924,362 11s. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


MILITIA LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT moved that 
the Bill be read a Second time. 
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Mr. BYNG asked the right hon. Gen- | objection to the clause on the part of 


tleman whether he intended to carry out! the Government. 


any of the recommendations of the Militia 
Commission, except those which were in- 
cluded in this Bill. 

CotoneL DUNNE gave notice that when 
the Bill went into Committee he should 
move an Amendment, limiting the power 
of the Lords-lieutenant to amalgamate regi- 
ments of militia to cases in which the 
strength of each regiment was under 500 
men; and to provide that the number of 
officers should be in proportion to the num- 
ber of men. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT was obliged 
to the hon. and gallant Colonel for giving 
notice of his proposed Amendment, but he 
would remind him that in dealing with 
small regiments, with a view to save the 
expense of separate staffs they might have 
occasion to add a very small regiment to 
one over 500 men, and that to limit the 
number in each might defeat the object of 
the Bill. He had not yet been able to 
give all the attention it deserved to the 
Report of the Militia Commission, and all 
that he proposed to do during the present 
Session was to obtain power to carry out 


such of its recommendations as excited no | 
During the recess he should | 


opposition. 
consider the whole Report. 
Bill read 2°. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. SELWYN moved the following 
Resolution to enable the Committee to in- 
troduce the following clause :—(Probate 
duty extended to property above the value 
of one million.) 


“So much of the Act 55 Geo. III, c. 184, and 
the schedule thereto, as imposes probate and in- 
ventory duty where the estate and effects are of 
the value of £1,000,000 and upwards, shall be 
repealed ; and in lieu thereof, in all eases where 
the estate and effects for or in respect of which 
any probate, letters of administration, or confir- 
mation, shall be granted, or expeded, or whereof 
any inventory shall be exhibited or recorded, shall 
be of the value of £1,000,000 and upwards, there 
shall be levied and paid to Her Majesty the fol- 
lowing duties: — For every £100,000 of the 
whole value of such estate, or any fractional part 
of £100,000, the sum of £1,500 in cases of tes- 
tacy, and the sum of £2,250 in cases of intes- 
tacy.” 


The object of this clause was obvious. It 
was to prevent estates very dissimilar in 
value being taxed to the same extent. This 
was clearly unjust. 
Mr. LAING said, that there was no 
Mr. Sidney Herbert 





As a matter of form 
there must be a Committee of the House 
upon it to-morrow before it could go into 
the Bill. 

Mr. HUBBARD suggested that the 
probate duties required a general revision. 

House in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. VANCE proposed to introduce a 
clause giving compensation to the clerks of 
proctors in Ireland, who had been reduced 
to a pitiable state by the recent Act, admit- 
ting solicitors to practise in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Tue CHAIRMAN stated that it was 
not competent to the hon. Member to in- 
troduce such a clause. 

Bill passed through Commitiee. 

House resumed. a 

Bill reported without Amendment. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. ALCOCK objected that the Bill 
gave the power to impose tolls on turnpike 
roads on which no debt was due. There 
were cases in which a small debt was kept 
up on purpose to give the right to impose 
the toll. He would move as an Amend- 
ment that the Act do not continue beyond 
November, 1860, to any trust, except in 
cases where the bond debts due remained 
unliquidated, or amounted to less than one 
year’s income. 

Si GEORGE LEWIS explained that 
the object of the Bill was simply to avoid 
the expenses which would fall upon insol- 
vent trusts if they were compelled to come 
to the House annually to renew their 
trusts. There was no desire to interfere 
with solvent trusts. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


DIVORCE COURT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
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that this measure, as originally brought in! subject of preventing collusion between 
by the Government, was intended simply | parties to a divorce was much discussed 
to improve the procedure and facilitate the | when the Bill was originally before Parlia- 
transaction of business in the Divorce ment; but it was thought better to wait 
Court. The Act of Parliament provided | until some experience was gained of the 
that the power of dissolving marriages, working of the Court; and it had now 
should not be exercised except by a full | been thought desirable to take some steps 
Court, composed of the Judge Ordinary | for the appointment of an officer—the At- 
and two of the Common Law Judges, taken torney General—not to make a prelimi- 
from the Chief Justices and Chief Baron, | nary inquiry, but to see that no collusion 
or the three senior puisne Judges. The | existed. A suit of that description always 
amount of business transacted in the Court suggested the possibility of collusion, and 
had turned out to be more considerable the Bill therefore armed the Court with 
than bad been expected, in consequence of | power, whenever such a cause arose, to 
the previous non-existence of any such tri- | direct inquiry to be instituted out of doors 
bunal, and the accumulated cases of many | into the circumstances by which it was sur- 
years had therefore been brought before it rounded. The object of the Bill was, in 
owing to the facilities it afforded, It had short, to render more certain, more defi- 
therefore been found that the duties of the | nite, and more expeditious the administra- 
six Judges who were available to form a tion of justice in the Divorce Court, and he 
full Court prevented them from acting with hoped the House would consent to read it 
sufficient regularity in that capacity. The second time, reserving the consideration 
result had been a great increase of ex- of its details until it went into Committee. 
pense to suitors; and the Bill therefore| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
provided that all the Judges in Westminster | ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
Hall should be competent to preside as | time.” 

members of the full Court. This was the! Mr. HENNESSY said, In rising, Sir, 


principal object of the present Bill. The! to move the rejection of this Bill, I am 
4th clause of the Bill, which extended its ready at once to acknowledge the general 
operation to Ireland, did not form part of , accuracy with which the learned Gentle- 


the measure in its original shape, and had man has described it. He says, very truly, 
been introduced into it at the suggestion , that it is a Bill which tends to facilitate 
of a noble and learned Lord in the other, and to render more extensive in its action 
House, and with the almost unanimous con- ‘an important Act of Parliament. Believ- 


currence of the noble Lords who represent- 
ed that country in that branch of the Le- 
gislature. The next clause gave tlie Judge 
of the Court a discretion to sit with closed 
doors in those cases in which public de- 
cenecy seemed to him to render the adop- 
tion of such a course expedient. The ex- 
perience of the Judges in these cases had 
induced them to recommend the clause, 
while the interests of morality reeommend- 
ed it to the House; a subsequent clause ex- 
tended the power of the Court so as to render 
it competent to interfere for the protection 
of the children of persons seeking for a 
dissolution of marriage as well before as 
after the decree for such dissolution was 
pronounced, The remaining clause of the 
Bill had for its object the providing of still 
greater safeguards against collusion than 
at present existed; for it was found that 
in undefended cases the Judge was unable 
to ascertain anything relative to the ante- 
cedents of the parties to a suit, or the po- 
sition of the witnesses, beyond that which 
the counsel for the petitioner might think 
proper to furnish from his instructions. ‘The 
VOL. CLV, [tnmp serizs. } 


ing that such is the ease, but believing 
also that the Act thus to be rendered more 
powerful is the worst Act of Parliament 
which Her Majesty has ever sanctioned— 
, believing it to be an Act which, on political, 
social, moral, and re!'zious grounds, should 
never have been passed, I cannot hesitate 
about moving that this supplementary Bill 
be read this day three months. I do not 
think it necessary to go at any length into 
‘the general question involved in the Bill. 
In its present shape I object to the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh clauses. The fifth 
‘clause, which states that the Court for the 
sake of decency may hold its sittings with 
|closed doors, is a fair indication of the 
‘character of the Court. The sixth clause 
gives to the Judge a power of controlling 
the education of the children of divorced 
| parties, which may, under certain circum- 
stances, be most objectionable. The 
seventh clause provides what seems to me 
to be a most inadequate and delusive check 
on collusion. But it is to the fourth clause 
I am most anxious to eall the attention of 
_the House. That clause says, ‘ All per- 
2K 
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sons domiciled in any part of the United 
Kingdom (except Scotland) may sue in the 
said Court for a dissolution of marriage on 
the grounds stated, and according to the 
rules laid down in section 27 of the original 
Act.”’ This is an indirect and covert way 
of getting Ireland under the action of the 
Bill. I hope the Government will not ven- 
ture to support this clause. Nota single 
petition was ever presented from Ireland 
praying for divorcee. Not a single Irish- 
man ever expressed any desire to have this 
Court exercise any jurisdiction at the other 
side of the Channel. The Lord Chancellor 
when he prepared the Bill inserted a clause 
relating to Ireland. On the urgent repre- 
sentation of Lord Monteagle he withdrew 
it. Unfortunately he was subsequeutly in- 
duced to place Ireland again in the Bill, 
The vacillation with which his Lordship’s 
movements on this point were characterized 
indicated the dangers he foresaw. I can 
assure the Government that a storm of in- 
dignation will be raised in Ireland when 
this unprecedented transaction is made 
known, and when the people learn how an 
attempt to bring them under the action of 
this Bill was promoted by the Ministers of 
the Crown. Even if my urgent request 
that the Government will strike the fourth 


clause out of the Bill be acceded to, I 
shall still feel it my duty to divide the 


TIouse. I shall under all circumstances 
and on every occasion be prepared to pro- 
test against the principle that Parliament 
can sanction the dissolution of marriage. 
I know no more unequivocal method of 
entering a protest on the subject than by 
going to a division. 

Cotoyet DUNNE scconded the Motion, 
on the ground that the Bill was equally 
objectionable to the Protestants as to the 
Roman Catholies of Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Mr. CARDWELL hoped the presence 
of the clause would not induce the hon. 
Gentleman to divide. He thought it ex- 
ceedingly open to the attention and con- 
sideration of the House. He did not think 
it at all advisable that the Divoree Court 
should be extended to Ireland, or that this 
was the best way of doing it ; but that was 
a question which could be diseussed in 
Committee, and therefore need not delay 
the second reading of a measure for the 
better management of the Court of Divorce 
in England. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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Lorp NAAS was sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had not 
made a more distinct declaration on the 
subject of the 4th clause, extending the Bill 
to Ireland. If the Government did not ex- 
press their willingness to consent to the 
expulsion of that clause, he (Lord Naas) 
and hon. Members on his side of the 
Ifouse could not consent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. CARDWELL intimated his willing- 
ness to consent to the expulsion of the 
clause. 

Mr. Serseant DEASY said, that he 
agreed that the provision was especially ob- 
jectionable to Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland, and he believed that the Govern- 
ment would not press it. 

Mr. LYGON regretted that the original 
Act should have been so hurried through 
the ITouse as to require every succeeding 
year a Bill to amend and explain its pro- 
visions. The law was in an anomalous 
state. There had been two private Bills 
for Divorce from India, but no application 
for the last two years from Ireland. It 
was proposed to extend the Act to Ireland, 
but he thought it should be extended to 
India and not to Ireland. 

Mr. M‘EVOY hoped that the Motion 
for the rejection of the Bill would be 
pressed, feeling, as he did, the strongest 
objection to a measure which he believed 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
morality. 

Mr. MALINS said, that he had antici- 
pated that great public evils would arise 
from passing the Act constituting the 
Court, and experience justified his antici- 
pations. When they saw, day after day, 
that marriages were dissolved quicker than 
they were solemnized, they might well look 
with alarm at the institution of the Court. 
It would, however, be excecdingly wrong 
of the House, unless they were prepared 
to repeal the original Act, to put any ob- 
stacle in the way of passing the clauses of 
this Bill, so far as it inereased the num- 
ber of Judges who might sit in the full 
Court. 

Captain ESMONDE said, he would op- 
pose the Bill, unless there was a pledge 
that the clause extending it to Ircland 
would be struck out in Committee. 

Mr. CARDWELL repeated that he was 
willing to give an assurance that the Go- 
vernment would not advocate the clause in 
Committee for extending the Bill to Ire- 
land. 


Mr. WHITESIDE appealed to his hon. 
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Friend not to divide the House, but blamed 
the Government for bringing forward the 
Bill in its present shape. If the lst and 
2nd clauses only had appeared, there would 
have been no opposition. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would press 
his Amendment to a division. 

Question put, ‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 118; 
Noes 13: Majority 105. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read 2°. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. DILLWYN moved that the Order 
be discharged. Te did so because he was 
opposed to the principle of the Bill as it 
came up from the Committee. The Bill, 
as he introduced it, recognized the rights 
of Dissenters; as it came up from the 
Committee those rights were invalidated. 
IIe should oppose the Bill by every means 
in his power ; and he gave notice that as 
early as possible in the next Session he 
should introduce his original Bill on the 
subject, and keep the question in his own 
hand. 

Mr. LOWE, in justice to the Committee, 
whose decision was thus impugned, wished 
to state exactly what it had recommended ; 
he was not going for a moment to suggest 
that they should proceed with the Bill 
then, but the House ought to know what 
were the recommendations the hon. Mem- 
ber repudiated with so much scorn, What 
the Committee proposed was this that in 
all Chureh of England schools, where the 
contrary intention was not expressly mani- 
fested in the decd of settlement, the chil- 
dren of Dissenters should be admitted with- 
out being obliged to learn the Catechism or 
attend the services of the Church of Eng- 
land. That was one concession. In the 
ease of the Ilminster School the trustees 
were displaced merely because they were 
Dissenters, after the usage of 150 years, 
during which Dissenters had been appoint- 
ed trustees. The Committee recommended 
that where twenty-five ycars’ usage could 
be shown of the appointment of Dissenters 
they should be competent to be trustees, 
notwithstanding any doubt as to the con- 
struction of the original instrument. This 
was another concession. Both these con- 
cessions were proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
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Cairns), supported by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) and 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), and almost unani- 
mously agreed to. The House, therefore, 
could judge how far the hon. Gentleman 
was justified in treating with so much con- 
tempt the decision the Committee had ar- 
rived at after full consideration, and the 
amendments by which such positive bene- 
fits were conferred on the Dissenting body. 

Mr. G. HOPE, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee, regretted the course the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) had taken. 
The opinion of the Committee was that the 
Dissenters derived more benefit from the 
Bill as amended than they would have done 
from the measure as originally introduced. 
The Bill, as it first stood, would not at all 
have remedied the evil complained of as to 
the appointment of trustees. 

Order discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved, that the 
HIouse resolve itself into Committee on 
this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“Tha Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’ 

Mr. COWPER moved, that the House 
resolve itself into Committee that day 
three months, 

Amendment proposed — 

* To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this 
Ilouse will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” instead thereof. 

Mr. WHITESIDE resisted the Amend- 
ment, which he contended would be an act 
of injustice to the University of Dublin. 

Mr. Sergeant DEASY concurred in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Whiteside, 
and added that the Bill was simply intend- 
ed to remedy a clerical error in the Medical 
Act of last year, which excluded licentiates 
in surgery of the University of Dublin from 
its operation. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, that 
the omission was a mere clerical error. 

Mr. DUNLOP denied that there was 
any clerical error in the Medical Act, which 
was passed in its present shape inten- 
tionally. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,’’ put 
and agreed to. 

2K 2 
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Main Question put and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Mr. COWPER said, the object of the 
clause was to extend the operation of the 
Medical Act from the masters in surgery 
by degree in Irish Universities, to licen- 
tiates, a measure which was never contem- 
plated by the former Act, and moved that 
the clause be struck out. 

Mr. EWING moved, that the Chair- 
man report progress. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 19; 
Noes 97: Majority 78. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 struck out; remaining Clauses 
passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 


SETTLED ESTATES ACT (1856) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—SECOND READING, 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned de- 
journed Debate on Question [1st August], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BYNG moved, that the Bill should 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.”’ 

Mr. WHITESIDE was willing to con- 
sent to the insertion of any clause which 
might be proposed to prevent Sir T. B. 
Wilson interfering with Hampstead Heath. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that the Bill 
would have the effect of giving power to 
Sir Thomas Wilson to enclose Hampstead- 
heath, and that was a measure to which, as 
a metropolitan Member, he was determined 
to give his strenuous opposition. The Bill 
had been already rejected seven times, four 
times by the House of Lords and three 
times by the House of Commons. 

Mr. MALINS denied that the object of 
the Bill was to enclose Hampstead Heath. 
It only gave powers to Sir Thomas Wilson 
to enclose land which was scarcely within 
view of the Heath, and the promoter of 
the Bill was prepared to introduce a clause 
to prevent the enclosure of Hampstead 
Heath. 
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Question put, ‘* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
68: Majority 32. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


NORWICH WRIT. 
WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION. 


Str MORTON PETO, who had 8 Motion 
on the paper “‘that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to 
make out a New Writ for the electing of a 
Citizen to serve in this present Parliament 
for the City of Norwich, in the room of 
Henry William Schneider, Esq., whose 
Election has been determined to be void,” 
said that since he had placed that Motion 
on the Votes, he had received such com- 
munications from Norwich as had convinced 
him that it would be for the character of 
the House and the welfare of the inhabit. 
ants of that city that the issue of the writ 
should remain suspended until the House 
had heard the evidence taken before the 
Committee, and also until the claim of the 
other seat had been decided on public 
grounds. 

House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 5, 1859. 


Mrxvtes.]—Pvstic Brtts.—1 * Endowed Schools; 
Coinage ; Probates and Letters of Administra- 
tion (Ireland) ; Police (Counties and Boroughs); 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements. 

22 Law Ascertainment Facilities. 

8* Militia Ballots Suspension; Court of Pro- 
bate, &ec., (Acquisition of Site) (No.2.); Dwell- 
ings for Labouring Classes (Ireland) ; Local 
Government Supplemental ; Colonial Legisla- 
tures Power of Repeal ; Barbuda Government; 
Railway Companies Arbitration; Marriages 
(Lisbon) ; Charitable Trusts Acts Continuance. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY rose, ac- 
cording to notice, to ask the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
pose any change in the system of National 
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education at present in operation in Ire- 
land, with a view to the relief of those who 
availed themselves of it? The noble Ear! 
said, My Lords, although the Question I 
am about to ask the noble Ear! opposite 
is one that immediately relates only to Ire- 
land, it is the most important that can be 
asked regarding the interests of that part 
of the United Kingdom, and, therefore, 


cannot be one of indifference to your Lord- | 


ships. The education of the poor in Ire- 
land has long occupied public attention, 
and been the subject of much investiga- 
tion. Many plans have been proposed for 
it, and much is done by private enterprise 
to promote it; but that plan with which 
the public are chiefly concerned is the 
great experiment of united education, now 
above a quarter of a century in operation, 
to which the Parliamentary grant is exclu- 
sively applied, and which is called the Na- 
tional system. The noble Earl opposite, hav- 
ing in 1854 presided overa Select Committee 
of your Lordships appointed to inquire into 
its operation, is no stranger to the subject; 
the inquiry was a very searching one, and 
the information the Committee was enabled 
to lay before Parliament was such as ought 
to have led to immediate legislation. The 


necessity for such a step has since become 


more apparent, and no man observant of 
the progress of opinion in Ireland can 
ignore the fact that the education system 
in that country is in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and that very extensive modifica- 
tions, if nof an entire change of principle, 
have become indispensably necessary in 
order to render it comprehensive, efficient, 
and truly national. It has failed in all its 
primary objects. It has failed, except in the 
model schools of the Board, of uniting 
children of different religious denomina- 
tions in the same schoolroom; it has failed 
in uniting the Protestant and Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, as joint patrons of its schools. 
The low estimation in which it is held by 
the gentry of the country may be inferred 
from the fact that the total amount of their 
subscriptions does not come up to 4 per 
cent of the expenditure, and it has failed 
of diffusing a knowledge of letters. I be- 
lieve the design of the system to have been 
originally liberal and patriotic, intended, 
while showing peculiar favour to none, to 
induce clergymen of different religious de- 
nominations to co-operate in carrying into 
effect an united education for the Irish 
population, but practically the system has 
been as intolerant and exclusive as if it 
had been altogether sectarian. It meets 
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with no approval from the clergy and with 
little acceptance from the people. The 
conscientions objections of the Protestant 
clergy to the restrictions of the Board upon 
religious instruction were declared in the 
outset, and have in no degree given way. 
The Church of Rome has also declared its 
| disapproval of the system, and if to a very 
| great exent its schools have been and still 
are under the patronage of the Roman 
Catholic clergymen, they have been taken 
up by them for the most part as a means 
of counteracting the operation of schouls 
in connection with the Established Church, 
rather than with the zeal and desire to 
promote their efficiency, which they would 
have evinced if their schools were con- 
ducted upon the principles of their church. 
The time has gone by when public money 
can be applied with the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to the furtherance exclusively of the 
interests of any particular sect, and I re- 
juice that it is so, but that is no reason for 
instituting or maintaining a system of Na- 
tional Education adverse to the interests 
of all religious denominations, interfering 
with the proper ministrations of clergymen 
in their own schools, and excluding from 
the general school-room all Scriptural as 
well as all doctrinal teaching, whatever 
openings may occasionally offer for im- 
pressing the youthful mind with those 
motives to rectitude of conduct which can 
only be drawn from the Word of God. 
Such separation of secular from religious 
instruction may consiat with the teaching 
of figures, and to read and write, but the 
mind will not be educated ; the character 
of the child will assuredly not be formed 
upon the Christian model in schools which 
ignore the Word of God. None of your 
Lordships could feel that in so providing 
for the education of your own children, you 
had done by them the duty of Christian 
parents. Why, then, should the poor, and 
the most dependent poor of all,—namely, 
the poor of Ireland, be coerced so to edu- 
cate theirs? For coerced they are when 
you present them with no other alternative 
but that of rearing their children in igno- 
rance. When such a system of education 
was proposed for this country in 1839 it 
was ignominiously rejected ; but for Ire- 
land there was no help, it was determined 
that the experiment of united secular edu- 
cation should be forced upon her. Well, 
what has been the result? Why, besides 
having failed in its main object, it has in no 
degree furthered the intellectual improve- 
ment of the nation. I might safely as- 
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sert this from my own observation, but I 
prefer to rest it upon the impartial tes- 
timony of the Census Commissioners. Re- 
ferring to their general report, part 6, page 
42, I find that in the year 1851, just 
twenty years from the institution of the Na- 
tional Board, there were of all ranks and 
classes in Ireland only 33 per cent able to 
read and write, and that while in Leinster, 
which includes the large mercantile com- 
munities of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dun- 
dalk, the educated persons amounted to 
393% per cent of the population; in Con- 
naught they were as low as 23 per cent, 
with no less than 62 per cent totally illi- 
terate. This extent of ignorance, lament- 
able as it is, would probably have been 
much greater but for the work done by 
private enterprise, and by societies unsup- 
ported by public money. The chief of these 
is the Church Education Society, edu- 
cating, according to its last report, 82,289 
pupils in 1,687 schools ; of other educating 
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societies I have no statistics, but I believe 
they educate a large though necessarily a | 
limited number of poor children. That | 
what they do is well done may be inferred | 
from the fact that ignorance is most preva- 
lent in those counties where there are fewest 
church schools, and that in those counties 
where they are most numerous, there is a 
rivalry between the Church and the Na- 
tional school most favourable to the pro- 
gress of education. Thus Londonderry con- 
trasts favourably with Waterford, the census 
returning 36 per cent educated persons in 
the former, and only 23 per cent in the 
latter, and, probably, on the same account, 
the county of Antrim contrasts still more 
favourably with the county of Mayo, the 
former giving a per centage of 443 edu- 
eated persons, and only 15 per cent totally 
illiterate ; while in Mayo there are returned 
only 16 per cent educated persons, and as 
many as 733 per cent totally illiterate. I 
should be wanting in justice to the Roman 
Catholic body, however, if I did not state 
that to a considerable extent they also give 
education gratuitously to the poor without 
any aid whatever from the State. I hold 
in my hand from the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Register a list of schools, furnished to me 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clonfert, 
as maintained by the Christian Brothers, 
they are 132 in number, and educate as 
many as 14,810 children, and, I believe, 
their schools arc most ably conducted, as 
well as popular with the Roman Catholic 
poor. Other Roman Catholic schools are 
also carried on by monks and nuns without 
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aid from the National Board, of these I 
have no return; but I think it right to ob- 
serve that where the disposition exists thus 
to co-operate in the work of education, whe- 
ther upon Protestant or upon Roman Ca- 
tholie principles, it ought to be encouraged 
rather than repressed by any regulations 
of the Government. With the large num- 
bers returned by the National Board as 
under education in their schools, amount- 
ing, according to the latest Report, that 
for 1857, to as many as 776,473 distinet 
pupils, or above one-eighth of the entire 
population of Ireland, such a prevalence 
of ignorance, as is shown in the educa- 
tional census, appears incredible; but it 
may be accounted for by looking further 
into the same Report, for the numbers on 
the school rolls are no guide as to the num- 
bers really under instruction. The return 
given of the average attendance would be 
asurer guide, but even that is not to be 
relied on. What may, I think, be fully 
relied on are the reports of the Boards’ 
head inspectors, men generally of the high- 
est character and intelligence. The Com- 
missioners give in their appendix the full 
notes and general remarks of two of their 
head inspectors, Messrs. Keenan and Hun- 
ter, upon 117 ordinary National schools, of 
which Mr. Keenan visited 64 in Donegal 
and Fermanagh, and Mr. Hunter 53 in the 
southern counties. From the numbers in 
attendance at each of these schools, it ap- 
pears that in very few is the actual at- 
tendance equal to the reported average ; it 
was, in fact, miserably small, being, in the 
117 schools, 625 less than according to the 
reported averages it should have been. If 
tothis irregularity of attendance it be added, 
that the average age of the school children 
scarcely exceeds nine years, it will be mani- 
fest that there is much to account for back- 
wardness of education and prevalence of 
ignorance. I am far, my Lords, from cen- 
suring the Commissioners for the general 
failure of the National system ; they have 
done their utmost to fulfil their commission 
and to recommend their principle of eduea- 
tion to public acceptance. Agricultural, 
industrial, nautical, and general elementary 
schools, wherever they are called for, and 
an attendance of pupils promised, are all 
eitherestablished atthe charge of the Board, 
or liberally assisted, on condition, however, 
of strict conformity with their rule regard- 
ing religious teachings. They have com- 
piled and published some admirable books 
of elementary instruction, modern history, 
which appears to be a stumbling block in 
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the way of united education, being the only 
subject omitted. They have established 
excellent training schools for teachers, 
whose efficiency they endeavour afterwards 


to promote by the award of premiums. | present Session. 
Their model schools in point of architee- | 
ture and management, are admirable, but | 
They have , 
overspread the country with well-built and | 


unfortunately never imitated. 
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| tion upon the subject should be submitted to 
| Parliament, and the late Secretary for Ire- 


land is reported to have stated that a mea- 


i sure was to have been submitted in the 


Unfortunately, this was 
prevented by the late change of ministry, 
and it was certainly with no little feeling 
of disappointment that upon the accession 
to office of the noble Lords opposite I heard, 


commodious school-houses, and their staff| in the Ministerial statement of the noble 


of inspectors appears to be in general both 
efficient and well chosen ; but all this only 
shows how unsound the system must be in 
principle since it has failed of success. If 
the principle of the system be modified or 
altered the country will be much indebted 
to the Commissioners for the excellent ma- 
chinery they have provided for giving it 
immediate effect. When I have argued in 
favour of assimilating the plan of educa- 
tion in Ireland to that in operation in Eng- 
land the only objection that the friends of 
the National system urge against it is that 
it would throw the education of the people 
wholly into the hands of the priests. I 
think such a view of the case extremely 
illiberal. Provided the people are free to 


avail themselves of whatever schools they 
prefer, I see no reason why the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy should not be invited and en- 


couraged to co-operate in the work of Na- 
tional education as well as the clergy of 
other religious denominations, and, unless 
found to be inconsistent with the general 
interests of the country, the development 
of Roman Catholic education should be 
perfectly free. In practice the priests have 
had, and still hold, the patronage of about 
three-fourths of the national schools. What 
they desire, and I think rightly desire, is 
that they should be allowed to manage 
them in conformity with their own religious 
views. I would only further claim that a 
like privilege should be conceded to Pro- 
testants. Ifthis were done and all brought 
under the inspection of officers appointed 
by the Government, a principle of emula- 
tion would operate to give a wholesale im- 
petus to the work of National education, 
which would theneeforward eease to be a 
delusion and a bye-word. Those who re- 
gard education as the great lever of na- 
tional progress have Jong looked for some 
such alteration, especially since the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of 1854. Continual 
changes of Government have, however, 
operated to delay the consideration of the 
subject. When the late Government took 
office, a promise was made that a proposi- 





| Earl regarding the policy of the new Go- 


verment, no allusion whatever to the sub- 
ject of education. I have heard it, how- 
ever, since rumoured that it is in contem- 
plation to appoint a Commission to report 
upon it. This course, my Lords, I would 
earnestly deprecate ; there has been ample 
inquiry, and the only effect of appointing 
such a Commission would be to delay a ne- 
cessary reform. Such a step would further 
be regarded as a shifting of responsibility 
from the Government to an ephemeral body, 
and as taken without any serious thought 
of dealing with the question. I trust the 
noble Earl will, in answer to my question, 
be prepared to say something reassuring 
to the friends of education in Ireland. J, 
therefore, beg to know whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any modification or change in the 
system of national education in Ireland for 
the relief of those who object to avail them- 
selves of it; and if the answer should be 
affirmative, it would add much to its value 
if the noble Earl would say at what time 
it might be expected, and whether it would 
be made on the authority of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or have to be previously submitted 
to Parliament ? 

Eant GRANVILLE said, that before 
answering the question put by the noble 
Earl, he wished to allude to the reference 
which he had made to his attendance on a 
Committee which sat some years ago to 
inquire with regard to this very important 
subject. The noble Earl could not have 
forgotten that the Committee, after repeat- 
ed and minute investigations, and having 
heard a large amount of evidence, had 
separated without consenting to make any 
recommendation to Parliament. He was 
somewhat surprised that the noble Earl, 
after remaining silent during the entire 
time that the late Government was in 
power, and not having, so far as he was 
aware, applied the slightest Parliamentary 
stimulant to that Government, with a view 
of inducing them to effect any change in 
the national system, should now come for- 
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ward to complain that no steps had been | his opinion founded on information he had 
taken or promises given by the present Ad-| received, that if extended to Ireland it 
ministration. Of this he did not complain; | would not insure that popularity which 
but he regretted that the noble Earl should | was requisite to the achievement of suc- 
have put his question at a time when the|cess. But, at the same time, he did not 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby), who was! believe that the National system which exist- 
the author of this scheme of education, | ed in Ireland had proved a failure ; on the 
was not in his place, so that he might have | contrary, he believed that it had been of 
stated what the intentions of the late Go-! the greatest possible use to the people of 
vernment were, and how far his own views | Ireland, and it certainly would have proved 
were now favourable to a modification of | of far greater advantage if the two extreme 
the system. With regard to what had parties, instead of opposing, had combined 
taken place in Ireland, no person could ' and co-operated to carry it out. With re- 
regret more than he did the want of co- | gard to the question put by the noble Earl 
operation between different sects which was as to the appointment of a Commission, 
so desirable in a matter like this, and the, which seemed to alarm him, he could only 
absence of which he regarded as a very! reply that very ample inquiry had already 
great evil ; and he certainly had entertain- | taken place, and a great deal of informa- 
ed some hopes that the feeling of the noble } tion had been collected ; he did not think 
Earl and of other members of that Com-| it would therefore be desirable to institute 
mittee, who were among the most eminent} such a Commission, nor, so far as he was 
leaders of the Conservative party, would; aware, had any suggestion to that effect 
have carried weight with those who ob-| been proposed. The noble Earl also want- 
jected to the National system of education | ed to know if it was to effect any changes, 
on conscientious grounds, and would have | without stating what those changes were 
led them to abstain from making those! to be, and likewise wished to be informed 
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divisions more personal and hateful, on the 
ground that they would not consent to any 
system which did not enable them to ad- 
minister religious instruction in the Bible ; 
a part of the system to which Roman Ca~- 
tholics objected. He did not wish to argue 
this question ; but when the noble Earl 
appealed to the judgment of their Lord- 
ships, he might be permitted to say that 
so far as his own recollection went, he had 
not the slightest remembrance either at 
private or at public schools of any Biblical 
instruction having been mixed up with the 
education which was being administered, 
either in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
classics, history, or geography. He did, 
therefore, feel some regret that his noble 
Friend should not have modified the views 
of something like strong hostility which he 
entertained to the National system ; al- 
though, with the candour which distin- 
guished him, he had admitted that there 
were some good points in it. Far be it 
from him (Earl Granville) to say that the 
working of the system in Ireland was per- 
fect; he was not aware that so much could 
be said of any human institution ; and he 
would be the last person to assert anything 
of the kind with regard to the system of 
National education in this country. He 
was perfectly free to admit that the exist- 
ing system did possess its disadvantages 
and anomalies, and he was bound to state 


Earl Granville 











as to the time at which those changes were 
to take place. He could only reply that 
while the Government would adhere to the 
general principles of this system, he had 
no doubt his noble Friend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would examine into it; and if they saw 
occasion for introducing modifications which 
would not conflict with that general prin- 
ciple, and which would not, in their opinion, 
be productive of disadvantages greater than 
at present existed, he felt confident that 
they would not hesitate to adopt that 
course. But he was utterly unable to 
give the noble Earl any distinct pledge on 
the subject. . 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE quite 
agreed with the noble Earl who had just 
sat down, that the national system as ori- 
ginally promulgated might have been 
suitable for Ireland if it had been carried 
out in its integrity; but at present that 
system had become an imposture, for it 
was no longer in practice what it pro- 
fessed to be in theory. The national sys- 
tem was founded on the principle of united 
education; all parties and all sects were to 
give up their prejudices, and even their prin- 
ciples, for the purpose of meeting together 
on the common ground that in all schools 
the general education should be neutral 
as regarded the religious opinions of the 
persons attending. There was something 
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intelligible in that code, and if it had been|a declaration that the system, as it now 
fully carried out there would have been | existed, was not in accordance with their 
nothing to complain of; and he himself views. Bearing in mind, then, that for 
would have been glad if it had had a fair|such a number of years the Protestant 
trial. He regretted to say, however,|clergy as a body had continued most 
that the original principles of the system | strenuously to oppose it in its present 
had been departed from. One of the! shape, that the Presbyterians were but 
first rules laid down under that sys- lukewarm friends of the National system, 
tem was, that the ministers of different having only consented to take advantage 
religious denominations were to be joint of it because a special arrangement had 
patrons of the school, and that no aid was been made to meet their views, and 
to be given except to schovls established that the whole Roman Catholic hier- 
on that principle. The next rule was, | archy was now about to declare against 
that the schools were to be vested in the| it, he thought it was evident that in its 
Commissioners themselves, and that they | present shape the system could not much 
should have an amount of authority over j longer be continued. He owned he would 
them which in reality they had never pos- | be sorry to see the whole system broken 
sessed, The first departure from these | up, and therefore he regretted that some 
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fundamental rules was in the admission of 
ministers of separate religious denomina- 
tions to be patrons of these schools; and 
next, they transgressed their own regula- 
tions by permitting the existence of non- 
vested schools. The result of the adoption 
of the non-vested system was that patrons 
had the power of excluding any religious 
instruction of which they disapproved, 
without regard in any way to the wishes 
of the parents of the children. Out of 
5,000 schools in connection with the Na- 
tional Board, 3,000: are non-vested and 
under the management of Roman Catholic 
priests ; so that as a united system of edu- 
cation the system had utterly failed—put- 
ting aside the fact that for more than twenty- 
five years the vast majority of the clergy of 


modification had not taken place in 1854, 
which would have conciliated the great 
majority of the clergy of the Established 
Church. But now he warned noble Lords 
that the system could not be saved—it was 
too late. The Catholic, Protestant, and 
Presbyterian clergy, were against it, As 
to the denominational system, some seem- 
ed to entertain fears of the power it would 
give the Roman Catholic clergy over their 
flocks. He (the Earl of Donoughmore) 
entertained no such fears. Let the Roman 
Catholic clergy have due influence over 
their flocks, but let them not put the clergy 
of the Established Church in a worse posi- 
tion as regarded theirs. Place both upon 
an equal footing. That was all he asked. 
The result of the denominational system 





the Church of Ireland had consistently pro- | would be, he hoped and believed, to excite 
tested against it, and that it had not in| a healthy competition, and the people would 
any way received that support which was| be educated. This after all is the great 
expected from the laity. The system object to which the legislature should look. 
therefore, was to be condemned as an| At all events, the denominational system 
imposture. Having read, in common, he} was the only system now possible. 
doubted not, with many of their Lord-! ViscounrDUNGANNON said, heagreed 
ships, the report of the discussion which | with his noble Friend. The existing sys- 
had taken place elsewhere, he had been! tem was opposed both by the clergy of the 
very much gratified at the tone which per- | Established Church and by those of the 
vaded it, and at its freedom from that’ Roman Catholic Church, and the Presby- 
acrimony and religious and party animo-|terian body gave it a very doubtful and 
sity which for so many years had charac-' cold support. The denominational system 
terised the debates with regard to that) would, he thought, in Ireland be productive 
question in both Houses of Parliament.|of much good, and he hoped to see it 
Their Lordships must perceive that since ‘fully established there. The present plan 
1854 a great change had taken place | Satisfied no party, or sect, or class—it was 
in the aspect of this question. At thas | totally abortive, was displeasing to all, worse 
time there was little or no hostility to the | than useless, and couid not long go on as it 
system on the part of the Roman Catholics; | was now constituted. 

whereas the feeling was now very different,| Tae Eart or LEITRIM said, he could 
and there was at present being held a con-| not agree in the censure pronounced upon 
ference of Roman Catholic bishops, with| the National system of education in Ire- 
the object, he believed, of sending forth|land. Noble Lords seemed to confine their 
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attention altogether to the opinions of the 
clergy of the several denominations ; but 
he begged to remind tkeir Lordships that 
there was another body whose claims ought 
not to be quite overlooked — he meant the 
laity. If those clergymen were so over- 
powered by the force of their conscience, 
why, in the name of God, did they not 
teach the children when they came out of 
the schools? The system imparted a good 
sound English education where the English 
language was hardly known before. It 
would be a very hard case if the laity were 
to be left uneducated and untaught merely 
because certain of the clergy could not 
agree about particular points of doctrine. 
The teachers in these schools ought to be 
properly paid, and placed in a position to 
command attention. If the National sys- 
tem were supported, it would stand not- 
withstanding all the opposition of the 
clergy, and the people would be thankful 
for their education. 


Kingston-upon- Hull 


LAW ASCERTAINMENT FACILITIES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Tne LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, said, that 
when questions arose in this country as to 
the law of Scotland, &., the Courts here 
ascertained the law by examining Scotch and 
other lawyers, which caused enormous ex- 
pense to the partics. Under this Bill when 
any question arose the Court was enabled 
to remit a case to the Court of the country 
the law of which was in dispute. That 
Court would state the law, and their opin- 
ion would be applied by the Court making 
the remit. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE: Does 
the Bill apply to Ireland ? 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR had not 
specially referred to Ireland, because the 
law of England and Ireland was almost 
identical. But if any question arose in 
any of the Irish Courts as to the law of 
Scotland the Court of Queen’s Bench there 
would remit the matter to the Court of 
Session in the same manner as the English 
Courts would do, and then the Judges of 
the Court of Session would declare the 
law of Scotland, and remit their answer 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next, 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till Monday next, Eleven 


o’clock. 
The Earl of Leitrim 
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IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 5, 1859. 


Minutes.]—Pustic Bitts.—1° Charitable Trusts 
Act Continuance; Militia Pay; European 
Troops (India) ; Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation) ; Marriages (Lisbon). 

2° East India Loan; University and College 
Estates Act (1858), &c., Amendment; Reserve 
Force; Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 
(1854) Continuance ; Inclosure Acts Amend- 
ment; Stock in ‘Trade Exemption ; Kcclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction Continuance ; Episcopal and 
Capitular Estates Act Continuance ; Inclosure ; 
Sale of Gas. 

3° Coinage; Probates and Letters of Adminis- 
tration (Ireland); Police (Counties and Bo- 
roughs) Law Amendment; ‘Turnpike ‘Trusts 
Arrangements ; Chief Superintendent, China; 
Speaker of the Legislative Council (Canada). 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ELECTION, 
COLONEL GREVILLE DISCHARGED, 


The Serjeant-at-Arms, attending this 
House, informed the House that he had 
taken Colonel Futke Grevitie into his 
custody. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he wag 
authorized by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford to state that he was absent from his 
place, when the members of the [ull 
Election Committee were summoned to be 
sworn, on account of what he conceived to 
be imperative and urgent public duty ; but 
immediately that the notice of the General 
Committee on Elections reached to his re- 
sidence in Ireland, stating that he had 
been selected as a member of the Hull 
Election Committee, he started on his re- 
turn to London for the purpose of perform. 
ing the duty which had devolved upon him; 
and on his road he met the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. IIe (Mr. FitzGerald) was authorized 
to say that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
did not intend in the slightest degree to 
neglect his duty as a Member of that 
House, or to be guilty of any disrespect to 
the House. He was also requested to 
state that if any parties had been put to 
any inconvenience or expense by his ab- 
sence he very much regretted it. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING (Chairman of 
the General Committee on Elections), said, 
that all the proceedings taken in this mat- 
ter were taken in pursuance of the Act 
of Parliament; none of the steps hitherto 
adopted could have been avoided; but now 
further steps to be taken were in the dis- 
cretion of the House. It was necessary, 
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according to the Act of Parliament, that 
the hon. and gallant Member should be 
sworn at the table to serve on the Com- 
mittee, but it was also in the discretion of 
the House to instruct Mr. Speaker to cen- 
sure the hon, and gallant Member, or to 
take any other course it thought fit. Te 
hoped, however, that the Iouse, after 
hearing the statement of the right hon. 
and learned Member for Ennis, would not 
think it necessary to proceed to any further 
step. The hon. and gallant Officer must 
be aware that he had put parties to con- 
siderable inconvenience and expense, and it 
was unnecessary, under the circumstances, 
to add to the pain he must feel on that 
account by any censure from Mr. Speaker 
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of the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. Ste- 
phenson), which was referred to yesterday 
he should have been much better pleased 
if that hon. Member had come down to the 
House and given his opinion from his 
place. It would have been better to have 
the hon. Member’s opinion at first hand 
instead of at second hand. Ile had had 
as much to do with ornamental water as 
any man in the kingdom, and he had tried 
a variety of plans, and even, to a certain 
extent, the plan now adopted by the Go- 
vernment. He by no means said that it 
would be an effectual plan, but it would 
occasion great expense and be a great 
nuisanee. It would be far better to do it 
effectually and at once, though it might 





of the House. Ile therefore moved that 
Colonel Greville be discharged from the 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms on the 
payment of the fees. 

Mr. BEAMISH seconded the Motion. 

Ordered, 

That Colonel Fulke Greville be dis- 
charged out of custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms upon payment of his fees, 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


(1.) “That a sum, not exceeding £17,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for cleansing the Serpen- 
tine River, Ilyde Park, in the year ending the 
31st day of March 1860.” 


Sm JOSEPH PAXTON said, he 
thought that the Committee, in voting this 
sum of £17,000 yesterday, came to a con- 
clusion on what he considered very insuffi- 
cient information. So far as he could 
understand—for he was not present at the 
discussion—it was advocated as a cheap 
plan of carrying out the improvement ; 
but he thought that on the slightest ex- 
amination it would be found that the sum 


of £17,000 did not represent the capital | 


required for the purpose. First of all, it 
would be necessary to put up steam-engines 
in the neighbourhood of the Albert Gate, 
which would constitute a great nuisance to 
the residents near that part of the Park ; 
and it would also be necessary to construct 
large filtering beds in Kensington Gardens. 
The expense of drawing up 2,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily and of keeping the 
filtering beds clean in Hyde Park would 
amount to £1,200 or £1,500 a year, re- 
presenting something like a capital of 
£50,000. He had a very high opinion of 
Mr. Hawksley, who was very cognizant of 
hydraulic matters ; but as to the opinion 


cost a somewhat larger sum. Ile thought 
that the First Commissioner of Works 
‘should have given the House a little more 
‘time to consider this question, and ought 
not to have precipitated the Vote so much. 
| Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he still 
felt that the plan adopted in St. James’s 
Park ought to be pursued in regard to the 
| Serpentine—the bottom should be levelled 
,and pure water pumped in. He thought 
ithe report of Mr. Hawksley ought to be 
submitted to other scientific persons in the 
‘kingdom. Ilis right hon. Friend (Mr. 
, FitzRoy) only met one point connected 
'with the matter—namely, the question of 
|cleansing the water; but his right hon. 
Friend must be aware, from the deputa- 
\tion that waited on him, that there 
‘were many other circumstances worthy 
|of consideration. Taking into account 
| the number of persons who bathed in the 
| Serpentine, the condition of the bed of the 
| river was a source of great danger. The 
holes might be filled up with rubbish, and, 
if his right hon. Friend did not go so far 
as to concrete the whole of the bottom, at 
least he might do something to remedy the 
mischiefs brought under his consideration 
by that important deputation. If the bed 
of the Serpentine were levelled, then the 
danger of loss of life from bathing would 
be removed, and the objectionable looking 
building, the Ilumane Socicty House on 
one of the banks, might be got rid of. It 
was not for him to say that Mr. Hawksley 
would turn out to be wrong, but he was 
glad to find that what he stated yesterday 
received some support from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry that day. If works of 


this kind were to be carried out, it was 
very much better to mect the difficulty 
boldly than to deal with it in a patch-work 
and inefficient manner. 
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Mr. WALTER said, he was very glad| Report to the First Commissioner of 
that the House had had an opportunity of | Works:— 
hearing the opinion of the hon. Member; « Having, with the permission of Mr. Hawes, 
for Coventry (Sir J. Paxton) on this ques- | treasurer of the Royal Humane Society, applied 
tion, for he believed that there was no one | to Mr. Williams, the society’s superintendent in 


. . Hyde Park, for information as to the injurious 
so competent to advise the House in respect | effects of the depth of mud and of the irregula- 


to it. He regretted that he likewise was rities in the depth of the water upon the bathers 
absent from the discussion last night, for | and skaters, I have received from him a commu- 
he should have liked to have had the opportu- | nication, in which he states that, within his know- 
nity of expressing his opinion, formed from | ledge, which has extended over the last sixteen 
considerable observation on this matter, | ¥°2"* ™4ny lives have been sacrificed in conse- 

f * quence of the irregularities in the depth, espe- 
£17,000 might appear a very small sum | cially on the northern side ; and that, as thousands 
to spend in dealing with a question like | of children flock round the margin of the lake 
the purification of the Serpentine, but he during the summer months, although many of 


thought it a very large sum to pay for | poet on too many meet ‘with a watery grave, 

: to .. ° | a ? a : 
pouring clean water into a dirty basin. | that in consequence of the great quantity of mud 
They might go on pumping and filtering in a semifiuid state, even athletic and expert 
for thirty years, but the water would not | swimmers, when seized with cramp (and conse- 


be clean if pumped into so filthy a recep- | quently sinking to the bottom), become entangled 


bags -* | in the slimy matter, which so completely fills the 
tacle as in its present state the Serpentine | mouth, nose, and ears as to render, in many in- 


Was, His conviction was that money spent | stances, resuscitation impossible; and in those 
in this way would be wasted until the Ser- | cases where animation is restored the constitution 
pentine had been made a proper receptacle | of the rescued person receives a shock from which 


3 . . | it never recovers. The foliowing account, fur- 
for clean water. He did not think that nished to me by Mr. Williams, shows the exact 


the undertaking involved that detriment to | number of casualties from bathing, and the deaths 
health or those difficulties which some | from suicide during the last fifteen years. From 
people apprehended, and the only way to | this it will be seen that the total number of 
proceed was to fill up the inequalities and | bathers is estimated at 3,963,689, or on an average 


3 ‘ +1): | 264,206 per annum ; and that of the total number 
concrete the bottom. There were millions | of cacibiats to tethnn: 977 i Galibes, 908 wen 


of firs in the neighbourhood of Bagshot | saved, and 29 drowned ; and of the total number 
belonging to the Crown, which might be of suicidal attempts, 273 in number, 185 were 


thinned with great advantage, and used | saved, and 88 ended fatally.” 
with other materials to fill up the holes in | He looked upon the present as only a half 
the bottom of the Serpentine, exactly in | measure ; and he believed that it was per- 


the same way as a road was made. The fectly impossible for the water of the Ser- 
whole might then be covered over bya bed | pentine ever to be in a fit state unless the 
of concrete. When the bottom of the | Ranelagh sewer were prevented from flow- 
basin was thus covered then would be the | ing into it. He thought it extraordinary 
time to pour in clean water. Butcleansing | that having so beautiful a Park as Hyde 
the water was only one part of the ques-| Park they should hesitate to vote such a 
tion. What was also really wanted was,|sum of money as would by improving the 
that this large basin might be used by the | condition of the Serpentine render it truly 
inhabitants of the metropolis to bathe in| worthy of this great metropolis. 
and skate on without danger to life,and he} Mr. FITZROY said, that this question 
thought that this should be effected in a; had already been discussed in the Com- 
business-like and efficient manner. | mittee of Supply. He had the choice of 
Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, it was! two plans. One involved almost an un- 
quite evident from the statement of the | limited expense with a doubtful result, and 
hon. Member for Coventry that there was he certainly did not feel that he should be 
a great difference of opinion as to the effect | justified in proposing that to the House. 
of the proposed proceeding. The hon. | He did not feel it right to propose a larger 
Member for Berkshire stated that he did expenditure than that which he had pro- 
not see what could be the use of pumping | posed in the Vote for carrying out the plan 
clean water into the Serpentine ; but per- | proposed by Mr. Hawksley. The hon. 
haps the hon. Member was not aware that, Member for Coventry had over-estimated 
it was not to be clean water, but the same | the expense of the proposed plan, for he 
water was to be pumped back again and | understood that the annual expense for the 
again. To show the danger of the Ser-; pumping machinery for 200 days in the 
pentine in its present state he quoted the year would be no more than £200. No 
following paragraph from Mr. Page’s | doubt it would be for the comfort of the 


Sir John Shelley 
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bather that the bottom of the Serpentine 
should be levelled ; but, as he had before 
said, he did not feel satisfied in proposing 
another scheme more expensive and doubt- 
ful in the result. He thought the Com- 
mittee of Supply took a wise course in ap- 
proving the present plan, which he believed 
would be successful. 

Resolution agreed to ; as were also the 
remaining Resolutions. 


RESERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF 
SEAMEN BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in moving 
that the House go inte Committee on this 
Bill, said that, as it had been by the courtesy 
of hon. Gentlemen allowed to be read a 
second time without discussion, he would 
take that opportunity of explaining the pro- 
visions of the measure. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen might think that at a time when 
they read in the Moniteur that a general 
disarmament was about to take place in 
France, both with regard to sea and land 
forces, it was somewhat inopportune o 
bring before the House of Commons a mea- 
sure with the object of strengthening the 
British navy. In his opinion, however, 


asa naval man, this was the best oppor- 
tunity that could be chosen for taking such 


a course. The object of this Bill was not 
to immediately increase our fleet, but to 
provide a militia force for the sea, as 
we already have on land and a reserve for 
recruiting our navy. The principle of a 
militia foree was generally adopted in all 
countries, and it was to him a perfect 
marvel that a nation which depended so 
much upon the sea for its security as 
England scarcely possessed anything in the 
shape of a naval reserve. It was true 
that, of late years, the coastguard, which 
was, as far it went, an efficient reserve 
force, had been increased, but the number 
of men belonging to it and disposable as 
a reserve was less than £4,000. They 
had, besides, a force called the coast 
volunteers, Great doubts had been ex- 
pressed by many persons, and by the 
Royal Commission which sat last year on 
the subject of manning the navy, as to 
the efficiency of that force in the event of 
an emergency. He was not one of those 
who entertained such doubts, for he be- 
lieved that if the services of that force 
should ever be required, it would be found 
efficient for the purposes for which it was 
intended, There was, however, one radical 
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defect connected with that foree—namely, 
that the coast volunteers could not be re- 
quired to go further than 300 miles from 
their own coast ; and although, therefore, 
they might be very serviceable for the 
defence of the coast, they could not be 
regarded as of any great utility for the 
general purposes of the navy. The sub- 
ject of a reserve for the navy had for many 
years past occupied the attention of emi- 
nent men. During the last great mari- 
time war, the odious system of impress- 
ment was in full operation; but public 
opinion was so strougly expressed against 
that system that it gradually fell into dis- 
use, and during the last three years of the 
war it was almost entirely ineffective. He 
had the other night made a somewhat 
curious statement to the House, which 
showed that the effect of impressment 
during the last three years of the war had 
produced a loss instead of a gain to the 
navy. There was no doubt that the sys- 
tem of impressment had been abandoned 
never to be revived ; but no substitute had 
been provided for it, and the successive 
Boards of Admiralty had applied their 
attention to the adoption of some means 
by which, in ease of emergency, sufficient 
reserves might be provided for the navy. 
Allusion had frequently been made to the 
admirable French system of the inscription 
maritime, under which a vast number of 
seamen could at any moment be rendered 
available for the navy. So long ago as 
the year 1824 the late Mr. Hume proposed 
in that House a Resolution to the effect 
that the House being well aware of the 
difficulty of manning the navy in a time of 
war, and of the evils of forcible impress- 
ment of seamen for that purpose, and con- 
sidering that a time of profound peace will 
best admit the fullest and fairest examina- 
tion of that most important subject, would 
early in the next Session take the subject 
into consideration, with the view to adopt 
such regulations as may obviate the existing 
evils consistently with the efficiency of the 
navy and the best interests of the country. 
This like many other proposals of that 
enlightened man was rejected. Since 
that time various propositions had been 
made with reference to this subject. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham) introduced the Seamen’s En- 
listment and Registration Bill in 1835; 
and in 1847 the hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark (Sir Charles Napier) sub- 
mitted to the House a Motion for an enlist- 
ment of seamen with reference to reserves, 
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which, however, was not adopted. In 1852 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F’. Baring) was so strongly 
impressed with the necessity of forming a 
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enrol themselves for a period of five years ; 
that for that term each man should re. 
ceive £5 per annum; that they should be 
called out for training for twenty-eight 


naval reserve that he asked for a Vote for | days in the year, and that during that time 
that purpose ; but in consequence of a | they should receive non-continuous service 
change in the Government that proposal | pay according to the rating they might 
did not receive the sanction of Parliament. | hold. It was also proposed that at the 
In 1852 a Committee was appointed to| expiration of the five years these men 
consider this important question, and it | should have the option of retiring from the 
recommended various means of manning | force, or of re-enrollivg themselves for a 
the navy, including the adoption of the) further period of five years. If the coun- 
continuous-service system, the increase of | try should remain at peace they would each 
the coastguard, and the enrolment of coast | during their five years’ service have received 
volunteers. In consequence of the recom-|a sum of £25, in addition to the month’s 
mendations of that Committee the system | pay, per annum during their training, and if 
of continuous service was adopted by Sir | they were re-enrolled for another period of 
James Graham, and although it had since | five years at the expiration of ten years’ 
sustained some violent shocks, he believed | service they would have received £50 be- 
that if there was no sudden reduction of | sides the month’s puy each year, and 
our naval foree it would in time be pro- | be entitled under certain conditions to pen- 
ductive of great advantages. The Royal | sions. Supposing, however, that this coun- 
Commission, on manning the navy, which | try should unhappily be involved in war, it 
was appointed last year, in consequence | was proposed that by Royal Proclamation 
of a Motion of the hon. and gallant Mem-| these men, however long they had been 


made numerous | 
suggestions for improving the condition | 
of seamen in the navy, and many of their 
proposals had been carried out by the 
late and by the present Governments. 
The recommendation of the Committee that 
the foree of Royal Marines should be 
inereased had been partially adopted, and 
he hoped no long time would elapse be- 
fore their suggestion that a body of sea- 
men should always be kept at the home 
ports would also be carried into effect | 
and that their proposal of training ships 
would be tried. The principal reeommen- 
dation of the Commissioners was, however, 
that from 20,000 to 30,000 men should be 
employed as a reserve force, under the title 
of Royal Naval Volunteers. The Com- 
missioners proposed that these men 
should receive a retaining fee of £6 
per annum, of which £1 should be de- 
ducted and set apart for a pension fund. 
The Commissioners recommended that 
at the age of fifty or fifty-five, these 
men should be entitled to a pension of 6d. 
a day, and that they should have the option 
of either receiving that pension or a smaller 
amount which should be continued to their 
widows and families. The Bill now be- 
fore the House was framed upon that sug- 
gestion, although in some matters of detail 
it ‘was not completely in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 
The Bill proposed that a number not ex- 
eeeding 30,000 men should be inyited to 


Lord Clarence Paget 


ber for Southwark had | 





enrolled, if still in the foree, should be at 
once called upon to enter for active ser- 
vice in the fleet in any part of the world. 
There would then be a claim upon their 
services for three years certain; and if 
at the end of that period war did not 
cease, power was given by the Bill to 
require them to serve for two years more, 
they receiving 2d. a day additional for the 
last two years, whatever rating they might 
hold. In the event of war, therefore, the 
services of these men could be counted upon 
for a period of five years. There were some 
details with regard to this subject, especially 
respecting pensions. which it would be difli- 
cult to embody in a legislative measure, 
The Board of Admiralty had considered 
very carefully the proposals of the Royal 
Commission as to the deferred pensions at 
the age of 50 or 55, and it was thought 
that under some circumstances it would be 
a hardship upon seamen if the Government 
were restricted to the power of granting 
pensions at those ages. Cases might occur 
in which seamen had served faithfully during 
war, and had suffered in health, and, al- 
though not eligible for pensions in conse- 
quence of wounds, the grant of pensions 
might be perfectly justifiable. On the other 
hand, supposing the country to remain at 
peace, it became a question whether a man 
who had entered the force at the age of 20 
years, and who had served for ten years, 
should be entitled to claim the same amount 
of pension as if he had been engaged in 
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active service before an enemy. It was 
thought, therefore, that it would be a matter 
of great difficulty to deal with the question 
of pensions by an Act of Parliament, and 
it was considered that the better course 
would be to leave these details to the regu- 


lation of the Admiralty, if the Ilouse gave | 


its assent to this Bill. Ile was bound to 
tell the House that this was only an ex- 
periment. They had no experience to guide 
them on the subject, and therefore he could 
not tell the House that he felt confidence 
that the plan would be perfectly success- 
ful. He hoped, however, that it would 
be successful, and he was sure that was 
the feeling of the House of Commons and 
of the public. His opinion was that the 
best mode of attaining a successful result 
would be not to tie the hands of the Ad- 
miralty too much by Acts of Parliament; but 
he trusted that by communication with the 
Board of Trade, with the shipping masters, 
with the Registrar General of Seamen, and 
other persons connected with the merchant 
service, they might be enabled to frame re- 
gulations which would induce our merchant 
seamen to flock to the Royal Naval reserve. 
He believed that men-of-war’s men did not 
thoroughly understand the merehantsailors. 
There had been a misunderstanding in the 
navy with regard to the merchant service ; 
and he knew that merchant seamen had 
said they would be delighted to serve in 
the navy if they were satisfied they would 
be treated in the manner to which they 
thought themselves entitled. He could only 
say that the Board of Admiralty desired 
most ardently to effect a good understand- 
ing between the merchant service and the 
Royal Navy, and to establish between the 
two services feelings of mutual respect and 
affection. This Bill was the first endeavour 
to establish such a good understanding, and 
if the attempt proved successful they would 
induce a great number of merchant seamen, 
during their period of twenty-eight days’ 
training, to see ships of war for themselves ; 
they would find that the men were kindly 
treated, that they received good food and 
good pay, and the result would probably be 
that many of them would be induced to 
join Her Majesty’s service. If this result 
could be attained, instead of endeavouring 
to retain men against their will in the 
Royal Navy, the greatest punishment 
that could be lield out in terrorem would 
be dismissal from the service. If the 
House assented to this Bill he believed 
such regulations might be framed as would 
induce merchant seamen to come forward 
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as volunteers under this system, and they 
would thus form an invaluable reserve 
for the Royal Navy. In the February 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
there was a passage in an article attributed 
to a distinguished naval officer, the Prince 
de Joinville, to which he might call the 
attention of the House. The writer said,— 
“On a vu quelquefois le génie d’un homme im- 
proviser une armée, jamais une marine.” 
The statement was true. A navy could not 
be extemporized. It was necessary to have 
trained seamen ; and the state of naval pre- 
paration maintained by the French nation 
enabled them to afford to disarm at once, 
because they knew perfectly well that 
within a week their fleet could be manned. 
He believed that the declared intention of 
the Emperor of the French to disarm was 
faithful and honest ; but the French, after 
disarming by their maritime inscription 
could arm again in a week with the utmost 
facility. That, however, was not the case 
with this country, for we had no system 
of reserves. He thought that this great 
maritime country ought to be in a position 
to disarm ; but if they allowed their sea- 
men to leave the naval service, they had 
nothing to fall back upon. If, however, 
they had a valuable reserve of seamen, 
they could afford to imitate the example 
of other nations; and he hoped that if the 
House assented to this Bill they would be- 
fore very long be placed in that position. 
Mr. LINDSAY said, the problem the 
Royal Commission on Manning the Navy 
were required to solve was, how to obtain a 
reserve sufficient for the emergencies of war 
at the smallest cost to the country, and with 
the least disturbance to its industrial re- 
sources during peace. He had the misfor- 
tune to differ with his colleagues on the Com- 
mission, and he thought they had not solved 
that problem. He thought his colleagues 
had failed because they had not fairly grap- 
pled with the question, what was the rea- 
son that the sailors of the merchant service 
were so unwilling to enter the Royal Navy. 
According to the estimate of the Commis- 
sioners, the cost of the plan they recom- 
mended would be £598,881; but he be- 
lieved that, large as that amount was, it 
would not suffice to carry out their recom- 
mendations. The cost of a coastguard 
force of 2,000 men was £116,000 a year, 
while the estimate for 4,000 men as a 
reserve for the home force in their report 
was only £132,000; but he thought it would 
be nearer the mark if it were calculated at 


£200,000. In 1852 a Committee of naval 
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officers inquired into the best mode of man- 
ning the navy, and they recommended in- 
creased pay in one shape or the other, 
which entailed upon the country an expendi- 
ture of £150,000 per annum; yet in 1854, 
two years afterwards, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark (Sir C. Napier) 
found great difficulty in manning the Bal- 
tic fleet. It appeared, therefore, that this 
extra expenditure did not enable the coun- 
try to obtain what it required. All this 
and even largely increased expenditure 
would be disbursed in vain unless reforms 
were made in discipline and drill in the 
navy. He found that the Admiralty were 
now paying about £100,000 a year to sea- 
men for provisions which were not con- 
sumed because as they alleged the pro- 
visions were inferior; but why was not care 
taken that provisions of inferior quality were 
not supplied tothe men? He believed that 
the extra drill enforced in some of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships, and the provisions of the 
Articles of War, which imposed the penalty 
of death for nearly every offence enume- 
rated in them, tended to deter merchant 
seamen from entering the Royal Navy. It 
was now proposed to form a reserve of 
seamen to be available in case of emer- 
gency; but at this moment they had in 
the Royal Navy a staff of effective offi- 


cers barely sufficient for ‘‘ peace establish- 


ment.’’ He would recommend, therefore, 
that when they were inviting seamen of 
the merchant service to join their rescrve 
force they should extend the same invita- 
tion to the officers of that service. Some 
slight distinguishing mark—some badge to 
show that they were officers of the reserve 
~—-which would give them a better position 
in society, especially abroad, would have a 
far greater effect than any pecuniary in- 
ducement in leading a number of the finest 
young seamen to be found in this country 
to enter the navy in that capacity. Inde- 
pendently of the services which these young 
men would be able to render as officers of the 
reserve he believed they would be found most 
valuable as recruiting officers for the navy 
among the body of seamen with whom they 
were connected. He would recommend, 
therefore, that this Bill should not be now 
pressed, but that the whole subject should 
be reconsidered by the Admiralty; and that 
before an attempt was made to form a 
reserve force of seamen the Articles of 
War should be altered, excessive and un- 
necessary drill should be abolished, flog- 
ging should either be altogether abandon- 
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inflicted by sentence of court-martial, and 
along with the reserve of merchant seamen 
the officers of the merchant service should 
also be invited to enter that force. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER had heard 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord C, Pa- 
get) with great satisfaction, and his con- 
fession, tardy though it was, that the 
officers of the Navy did not understand the 
sailors of the merchant service. That was 
quite true, for only those who had well 
studied the character of merchant seamen 
could thoroughly understand the difference 
between them and seamen of the Royal 
Navy. He believed, however, that, not- 
withstanding the great difference which 
existed between these classes of men, they 
might be amalgamated in the manner sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. There could be 
no doubt, as the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) had said, that in some 
ships of the navy drill was carried to an 
excess ; but he attributed that to the de- 
ficiency of officers, for if an Admiral was 
in command of a great many ships it was im- 
possible that he could scrutinize minutely 
the discipline of his fleet. The punishment 
of death was imposed for nearly every offence 
mentioned in the Articles of War, at the 
judgment of a court-martial ; but he enter- 
tained a strong opinion that the infliction 
of any punishment under these Articles, 
except by a court-martial, was illegal. Men 
were almost always punished without be- 
ing tried by court-martial, and he re- 
membered many years ago that a sailor, 
when tied up for punishment, said to his 
captain, ‘‘ Why, Sir, I have not been 
tried ;’’ and the captain’s answer was, 
“A d—d rascal! Give him another 
dozen!’ Such things occurred long ago; 
but the sailors now read the newspapers; 
they were better educated than they used 
to be, and they well understand whe- 
ther they are properly treated or not. 
In the East India Company’s service, 
where there are no Articles of War, 
a seaman who committed an offence was 
tried by the officers of the ship, who ad- 
judged such punishment as they thought 
was deserved ; and he believed that in only 
one or two cases had legal proceedings 
been taken against the captains of the 
Company’s vessels, and that in no case 
had any damages been awarded by a jury. 
He concurred in the opinion that corporal 
punishment should not be entirely abolish- 
ed, and he believed that if the question 
were put to any assembly of seamen nine 


ed, or such a punishment should only be j out of ten would admit that without the 


Mr. Lindsay 
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operation of that punishment the discipline 
of the navy could not be maintained. In 


order, however, that it might have a 
greater appearance of legality in the 


minds of the seamen it should be inflicted 
only upon the sentence of a court-martial. 
It was said that the French were reducing 
their naval forces ; but it had been stated 
by the right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir 
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| and these were points he recommended to 
| the consideration of the Admiralty. An- 
| other question he wished to advert to was 

the system of “leave.” He disapproved 
keeping the men too much on board ship, 
| They would not learn their drill so quickly 

if they went on shore, but men were men 
| oad they wished to go ashore as well as 
| the officers. He would suggest that the pay 


Charles Wood) only two years ago, that by | of the petty officers should be increased, 
conscription and inscription the French had and if more situations were opened for 
the means of calling 90,000 seamen to-| them this would be something for the sea- 
gether. This country was suffering from the | men to look forward to. It looked as 


paying off of the fleet in 1857, and even with 
the aid of the bounty it could not now com- 
plete the fleet to the same extent as in 1857. 
There was one part of the plan of the noble 
Lord to which he had a decided objection, 
and it was that which proposed to give a 


though the Admiralty was at length about 
to turn over a new leaf in the management 

of the navy, and he was glad to hear the 
candid statement which the noble Lord had 
made, 


Sm FRANCIS BARING: Before I 


pension to the men after ten years’ enrol-| make any observation on the very impor- 
ment in time of peace ; and as the men | tant subject under debate, I cannot but 
would serve only twenty-eight days in each | express my great regret that the gallant 
year, they would then be entitled to the| Admiral should have stated that the pu- 
same pension for ten months’ service as/| nishments in the navy are illegal. [Sir 
the sailors would receive for ten years. | CuarLes Napier: Illegal in the eyes of 
That, he thought, would be certain to cre-| the men.] I am glad to hear the gallant 
ate dissatisfaction among the sailors. | Admiral’s explanation; from what he said 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET explained , I understood that he concurred in that opin- 


that he proposed to retain a discretion for lion. I fear others may make the same 


{ 


the Government in respect of the matter | mistake; and though the gallant Admiral’s 


of pensions. | legal opinion may not have the same value 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER was very | as his naval, yet such a statement, backed 
glad to learn that such was the case.| by so high an authority, is likely to exer- 
With the view of making the service more | cise serious influence on the minds of the 
agreeable to seamen, he recommended that | sailors. There are also circumstances to 
endeavours should be made to assimilate as! which I need not further allude, which 


much as possible the discipline of one ship 
to another, so that a number of little 
annoyances which the men sutiered from 
a different usage in one ship from that 
they had been accustomed to in another 
should cease. He also suggested that it 
would give great satisfaction if the men 
were paid once a week, and that there 
should be better conveniences in certain 
respects for the men on board, by which 


would specially counsel prudence at the 
present moment. I agree with the gallant 
Admiral and the speakers who have gone 
before me, that many points in the naval 
service are capable of iwprovement; if I do 
not follow the various suggestions thrown 
out, it is not because I underrate them. 
The condition of the seaman has been 
greatly improved by successive Boards of 
Admiralty since the peace, but that does 





their health and comfort would be pro-| not preclude the consideration of further 
moted. If all these evils were remedied | improvement. I feel satisfied that the 
there would be no difficulty in manning the | House will not refuse to vote any sum for 
navy. The noble Lord spoke of the coast | the improvement of the condition of our 
volunteers ; but would the House believe | gallant defenders, that the Government 
that this great maritime country had no | may, on proper consideration, feel it right 
registration of the seafaring men existing | to ask. But improve that condition as you 


in England? The ’longshore men in Eng- 
land and Ireland amounted probably to 
200,000. There was no registry of them, 
but they might be registered and called on 
to serve as well as the volunteers. The 
sea-fencibles, established during the late 
war, furnished a large number of seamen, 


VOL. CLV. [rump sents. ] 


will, the great difficulty will still remain— 
the manning the navy on the breaking out 
of awar. You then have to go into a li- 
mited market for a large and sudden sup- 
ply. The number of sailors in peace will 
be regulated by the wants of the navy and 
the merchant service. If you suddenly call 
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for a large addition to your naval force, let 
the navy be as popular as you can make it, 
you will still find the greatest difficulty in 
supplying the men. The old remedy was 
impressment. I am glad to find impress- 
ment has of late become less popular among 
naval officers than it was when it was my 
duty to consider this question. When I 
conversed with old officers on the subject 
I generally found that in their hearts there 
was a lurking feeling that in a war recourse 
must be had to impressment. To impress- 
ment I entertain strong objection. It is 
not merely the difficulty which the Com- 
missioners state so strongly in their Re- 
ports, I mean the difficulty of enforeing 
impressment in the present state of pub- 
lie feeling ; the system itself has always 
appeared to me to be remarkably ill-con- 
trived to obtain a constant supply of men 
for the navy. In an emergency it might 
answer for the moment. There may be 
extraordinary cases in which the laws of 
political economy, as of justice, must be 
overrode by the necessity of sclf-preserva- 
tion. At such a moment it might answer 
to Jay hands on all sailors, as in a be- 
sieged town it may be expedient to seize 
on all provisions or other such articles. 
But to ensure a permanent supply, im- 
pressment is a contrivance rather to drive 


away than to procure the men you want. 
The supply of sailors must, after all, be 
considered in relation to the rules that re- 


gulate the supply of other articles. Now, 
what sane man would adopt such a system 
if he wished to obtain a steady supply of 
corn, of horses, of cattle, or any other 
article. To take it against the will of the 
owner—to pay for it what you please—to 
keep it as long as you like—to carry it 
where it suits you. This would not pro- 
cure what you want, it would drive it away, 
as impressment drove your sailors into the 
American service during the last war. If 
then impressment must be abandoned, it is 
the part of prudent men to adopt measures 
in time of peace to secure a naval reserve. 
A naval reserve, Sir, is a measure eminently 
defensive and peaceful. I am not prepared 
to adopt, in its extended sense, the adage 
s0 commonly quoted now, that being pre- 
pared for war is a security for peace. But 
a naval reserve gives a power of defence 
without exciting rivalry or irritation. In 
many cases it would have the most bene- 
ficial effect. Jor instanee, when subjects 
of difference exist which may lead to war. 
In such circumstances those who are at the 
head of the Admiralty have a most painful 
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| risk to run. On the one hand they feel 
| the expedieney of raising men to be pre- 
pared for the future; on the other, they 
feel that these very preparations increase 
the irritation, aud may produce the very evil 
of war which they are anxious toavoid. Be- 
tween these counterbalancing dangers the 
choice is full of anxiety. But with an 
efficient naval reserve the Government 
may avoid all unnecessary demonstration, 
confident that if the necessity arises the 
men would not be wanting to man the ships 
that would be required. My gallant Friend, 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, has mention- 
ed that in the year 1852 I bronght forward a 
proposal for the purpose of creating a naval 
reserve. It is quite true that in that year 
I laid upon the table an estimate, accom- 
panied by papers, explaining the scheme. 
It was in principle similar to the plan now 
before the House, but of a much less ex- 
tensive character. Our policy was to go 
step by step, and to see how far our first 
attempt succeeded before we went further. 
The plan was in accordance with the pro- 
posal of an excellent officer, Captain 
Brown. It was to give a recaining fee to 
5,000 men, who had already served in the 
navy, and who should be bound to serve 
again when called upon. My proposal, 
Sir, was not fated to succeed. I was re- 
moved from office, and my successor the 
Duke of Northumberland referred the whole 
subject of manning tle navy to a Commis- 
sion of naval officers, and my plan was 
sent to them. I may add, to show the 
insecurity which attends these subjects, that 
the Commission, composed of officers of high 
character and standing, reported my plan 
to be impracticable and set it aside. They 
recommended the coast volunteers. The late 
Commission, on the other hand, report that 
the coast volunteers can not be relied 
upon as an effective naval reserve, and re- 
commend a reserve formed upon the prin- 
ciple of the plan rejected by their predeces- 
sors. Upon the best consideration I have 
been able to give the subject, 1 believe that 
a proposal, such as the one now before the 
House, is the best adapted to meet the 
difficulty. No doubt it is an experiment, 
first, in respect to the number of men that 
might be procured ; and, secondly, whether 
they would join when called upon. This 
ean only be decided by the experiment 
being actually tried. Still, looking to the 
evidence before the Commission, I feel con- 
siderable confidence that the experiment 
would be successful. Iam glad it is not 
incumbered with the system of naval schools 
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recommended by the Commissioners, for I 
have much doubt how far such a system 
would answer, and I would suggest to the 
Admiralty that if on consideration they 
should be decided to adopt the recom- 
mendation, the plan should be at first tried 
on a small scale. In carrying out this new 
proposal of a reserve, much must be left to 
the discretion of the Admiralty, and I trust 
the House will not bind down the authori- 
ties too strictly, but leave them ample room 
to meet the difficulties which must present 
themselves in launching a new system. I 
will now say a few words upon two points 
recommended in the Report of the Com- 
mission. They have proposed to increase 
the number of the coastguard and of the 
marines, and they have suggested that the 
marines should be employed instead of mili- 
tary to garrison the naval ports. I have a 
very good opinion of the coastguard ; even 
when I was at the Admiralty it was a naval 
reserve of great value, and since that time, 
it has been much improved by being placed 
under the Admiralty, and by being well 
organized. If a greater force of coast- 
guard is required for revenue purposes, I 
should not for a moment grudge it. But 


if not really wanted for the revenue, I 
donbt the wisdom of increasing the coast- 
guard ; keep for the revenue what it re- 


quires, liable to be called out in time of 
need. If additional men are wanted for 
the defence of the country, either add 
to your reserve, or to the permanent naval 
force. So with regard to the marines ; 
no corps is more valuable; but if more 
marines are required, let them be dedi- 
eated to naval and not to military pur- 
poses. They will be. wanted and be most 
valuable at the breaking out of a war. 
If they are employed permanently to gar- 
rison your naval ports, you throw an ob- 
stacle to their going afloat when they are 
most required. And now, Sir, you must 
permit, me to call the attention of the 
House to a subject connected with our 
system of manning the navy, on which I 
am desirous of making some observations, 
I mean the system of continuous service. 
This system, Gentlemen know, was recom- 
mended by the Commission appointed in 
1852. I had ihe misfortune when the 
arrangements were made for carrying it 
Into effect, to entertain much doubt of 
the result. I placed my doubts before 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle, then First Lord of the Admiralty; 
but diffident of my own judgment when 
opposed to the report of naval officers of 
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high character and experience, and anxious 
not to throw difficulties in the carrying out 
of a plan recommended by them as so bene- 
ficial to the navy, I did not press my objec- 
tions in Parliament. Connected with a 
naval port I have since heard reports which 
lead me to fear that the system is not 
working satisfactorily. When the Com- 
mission was appointed I was in hopes to 
find in their Report a full investigation into 
the results of the continuous-service system 
and evidence that would satisfy me that 
my doubts and fears were unfounded. I 
have been disappvinted in both these ex- 
pectations. The Commissioners, it is true, 
express a favourable opinion of the system, 
but I miss a full and searching inquiry. 
On the other hand, the opinions and facts 
which turn up in the evidence confirm the 
impressions I entertained. It may sound 
an odd question, but it is one which lies 
at the root of the inquiry. Do you want 
your navy for peage or for war? If for 
peace, I admit the continuous-service sys- 
tem may have some advantages; but it is 
for war you want your navy, and to obtain 
trained men at the breaking out of a war is 
your great difficulty. But even in peace I 
cannot find that the system has fulfilled 
the expectations held out. The Commis- 
sioners indeed say, that with the excellent 
system of continuous service there will be 
no difficulty in manning the navy in time of 
peace. There never has been any such dif- 
ficulty without that system. The difficulty 
was to keep within the nuuber of men 
voted, not to obtain them. For years be- 
fore 1848 the number of men borne ex- 
ceeded the Vote, and when I succeeded to 
office I found it required a firm hand to 
keep the number within the proper limits. 
It is true that there were difficulties at 
particular moments, and in manning ships 
when first commissioned, and delay and 
expense were incurred. This evil the con- 
tinuous-service system was tocure. I have 
no means of obtaining official information. 
I have none other than what is derived from 
the ordinary channels, and I may be in error. 
But I read and hear of the Marlborough 
and other ships waiting for a crew, and 
there would seem to be as many complaints 
as formerly. But I have an official fact of 
great weight in accordance with my view. 
I allude to the late bounty—since the war 
such a step was never taken. I am not 
here now to question the judgment of the 
Admiralty, but it does not speak well for 
the efficacy of the system when under it 
recourse is had to this unusual and extreme 
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measure. I must appeal also to the Report 
of the Commissioners themselves. They 
recommend that a certain number of 
men should be kept in the home ports 
for the purpose of manning ships when 
first commissioned, and avoiding delay and 
expense. It is quite clear, then, that the 
evil exists still—if the continuous service 
had cured it, as was expected, the Commis- 
sioners would never have made this recom. 
mendation. There were other advantages 
expected to follow from the adoption of 
the continuous service; among the most 
important were, that the Queen’s service 
would become more popular and that better 
men would enter. 1 wish to inquire, with 
such information as the Report affords me, 
how far these expectations have been ful- 
filled. A great many witnesses were exa- 
mined before the Commission, and I readily 
admit that the officers of a higher rank, 
with two exceptions, were in favour of the 
system. The first of*these exceptions is 
the gallant Admiral opposite, the Member 
for Southwark. He grounded his objec- 
tion on a reason of great weight. He was 
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anxious to bring the Royal and Mercantile 
Navy into more friendly and closer con- 
tact, and he thought that the continuous 
service tended in the opposite direction 


and made the division wider. The other 
exception was Captain Sullivan, an officer 
of much merit, and whose opinion deserves 
the more consideration because he was con- 
nected with the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, and had more general in- 
formation than could be obtained on the 
quarter-deck. Captain Sullivan evidently 
did not entertain so favourable an opinion 
of the system as his brother officers. But, 
Sir, if you wish to get at the feeling of the 
sailor, there are others to be consulted be- 
sides admirals and captains, however dis- 
tinguished and well informed they may be, 
Now, before the Commission several war- 
rant officers were called. Mr. Howell, one 
of them, was the spokesman ; he was exa- 
mined at considerable length and answer- 
ed with great intelligence. In the course 
of that examination his opinion of the con- 
tinuous system was given; it was unfa- 
vourable, both as unpopular, and as not 
obtaining the best men. From this opin- 
ion none of the others recorded their dis- 
sent. They were not individually examined 
at length, but expressed generally their 
agreement with Mr. Howell. But there is 
some means of testing Mr. Howell’s opin- 
ion. There is a return attached to the 
Report of the Commission, showing the 
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number of continuous-service men among 
the able and ordinary seamen. I find 
that the number of these men among the 
able seamen is smaller in proportion than 
among the ordinary seamen; showing both 
that the system is less popular among the 
able than the ordinary seamen, and that 
it secures a larger proportion of the latter 
than the former. But this is not all. Sir 
R. Bromley in his evidence speaks of the 
large number of desertions, especially, he 
says, among the continuous-service men, 
This remarkable observation is not follow- 
ed up in the Report, not a single question 
is asked on it by the Commissioners. Left 
as it is without explanation, it hardly leads 
us to infer that the system is either popular 
or obtains the best men, when those who 
enter under it are especially given to desert, 
But let me allow, for the sake of argument, 
that the system has advantages in time of 
peace. Your difficulty and your aim is to 
man your navy in time of war; for this ob- 
ject it would be good policy to sacrifice any 
peace advantages which might interfere 
with obtaining men when you really want 
them. Let us, then, consider the old sys- 
tem and the continuous-service scheme in 
their effects on the breaking out of a war, 
Under the old system a sailor entered the 
navy practically for his three or four years. 
At the expiration of the time the ship was 
paid off—he was free—he miglit re-enter 
the navy if he chose, or he might take a 
spell in the merchant service. The result 
was that there was always in the merchant 
service a floating number of men who had 
served in the Queen’s service, and would 
at once be fit for a man-of-wars-man. The 
principle of the continuous service is to 
retain the same men, and the effect must 
be that the number of men in the mer- 
chant service who had served on board 
Her Majesty’s ships would diminish. To 
show the effect more clearly, I will put an 
extreme case, of course an impossible sup- 
position. Supposing the old system to be 
carried to an extreme and you never re- 
entered a sailor who had once served his 
three years in a Queen’s ship, the ulti- 
mate result would be that every sailor in the 
merchant service would have served in 4 
man-of-war, be trained to the guns, and in 
case of an emergency be fit for service. 
Now, act upon the continuous principle to 
the same extreme—educate your sailor 
when a boy, keep him in the service when 
a man, retain him until he is no longer fit 
for work—you will probably make admi- 
rable sailors by your system, but when war 
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breaks out and you require an additional 
number you will not find in the mercantile 
marine a man who has served or been 
trained on board the Queen’s ships. This 
point appears to me of great importance. 
In case of emergency recourse must be 
had to the merchant service for manning 
the navy. But it is not sufficient to get 
mere sailors. Trained seamen are re- 
quired ; and adverting to the improve- 
ment in gunnery, the importance of this 
is greater than it was formerly, and is 
daily increasing. Naval officers and gentle- 
men often talk of the French system, and 
praise it. It is a compulsory system, and 
so far not adapted to English feelings. 
But we, perhaps, may take a lesson from 
it; in France every seafaring man is liable 
to serve in the navy seven years. But do 
the French keep them continuously for the 
whole seven years, according to our new 
system? When | was at the Admiralty 
it was quite the contrary—a man was 
taken, he served for three years, he was 
then discharged, and a fresh one taken who 
was kept in the same way for three years 
only. Ihave heard that this practice was 
complained of as inconvenient, but the re- 
sult was that when the French Govern- 
ment called out their men there was al- 


ways among them a considerable number 
who had served and been trained in a 


man-of-war. As France did with her 
navy, Prussia, I believe, does with her 
army. Every man is liable to serve ; 
he is trained for three years, he is then 
discharged and a fresh man called out. 
No doubt such a practice is open to 
objection. You may be told that it 
disorganizes the regiments—that you dis- 
charge the soldier just as he is at his 
best—that you have thrown away all the 
expense of training him: all the arguments 
so familiar to us as employed in the naval 
system may be used. There is some truth 
inmany of them. The army itself, in time 
of peace, may be less perfect, but what is 
the result? When war breaks out, Prussia 
has not a mere army, she has a nation of 
soldiers. I wish I could see some such 
system in the navy of England—some sys- 
tem by which the Royal and mercantile ser- 
vices should be so interlaced that in case of 
emergency men might be found in the one 
capable and trained to perform the duties 
of the other. I am not here to advise or 
Wish that we should adopt the foreign 
practices which are inconsistent with our 
habits and institutions ; but at any rate we 
should not follow a course which is contrary 
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to sound policy, and make the distinction 
wider between the two services. I fear 
we are doing so by the continuous-service 
system. I am aware that I differ from 
a large number of the higher officers of 
the navy, but entertaining these opinions, 
I have felt it my duty to state them to the 
House for their consideration and judg- 
ment. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
was glad to see that a measure had been 
at last introduced for this purpose, and if 
it was not in its present shape all that 
could be desired it could easily be made so. 
The plan was only an experiment; but if 
it did not succeed they would come to the 
matter again with the advantage of greater 
experience. He did not think that the 
continuous-service system had had a fair 
trial. No man should be admitted as a 
continuous-service man who was not an 
able seaman; whereas they had admitted 
good men and bad alike. With regard to 
impressment he thought that the greatest 
benefit the Commission on Manning the 
Navy had conferred on the country was in 
putting an end to that system, which hung 
as a terror over the minds of seamen. No 
Government could ever revive that system 
after the Report of the Commission. India 
had been brought under the government of 
this country, and why was it then that no 
less than 500 men of the naval brigade of 
Caleutta had been discharged some time 
ago, and in two or three months after 
offered a bounty of £5 a man to induce 
them to reassemble, which object it was 
impossible to accomplish? He believed 
that if the Government carried out the re- 
commendations of the Commission most of 
the grievances of which seamen at present 
complained would be removed. He would 
urge on the Government to do away with 
the hulking system, which led to deser- 
tions while the ships were fitting out. He 
thought that the casks of salt beef ought 
to be branded so that the date of curing 
could always be ascertained. Under the 
old system it was impossible to ealculate 
the degree of senility at which a piece of 
beef had arrived. The men refused to eat 
the beef in a particular cask ; that cask 
was handed from ship to ship and descended 
from father to son, until all trace of the 
birth and parentage of the beef was en- 
tirely lost. Now any one who had ever 
read even an elementary work on chemistry 
knew that such stuff was not fit for use; 
yet so long as it did not get a bad smell it 
found its way from ship to ship till at 
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length some officer chanced to condemn it. 
He disapproved of teaching men to drink 
grog in the navy, and he was also averse 
to the system of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment without a court of inquiry, such as 
was held in the navy of the East India 
Company. lle served in the East India 
Company fleet from 1819 to 1835, and 
there discipline had been effectually pre- 
served by pursuing a system which was at 
once firm and just. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he would admit 
that the system of continuous service had 
not yet had a complete trial. That sys- 
tem was intended to accomplish an im- 
portant purpose,—namely, that when men 
had been trained in the higher branches of 
gunnery, they should be retained in Her 
Majesty’s service, instead of being allowed 
to enter the service of, perhaps, some 
hostile country. It was stated before the 
Committee of the House of Lords which 
inquired into the subject of the Navigation 
Laws, that there were 60,000 British sea- 
men in the service of the United States, 
and he thought, therefore, that after men 
had been trained in the British Navy, it was 
evident that it was of great importance to 
retain them in the service. That was, in 
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fact, the great object of the continuous- 


service system. That system was recom- 
mended by men of the highest authority 
in 1852, but it was not adopted until 1853; 
and it appeared from the evidence before 
the Manning Commission that the experi- 
ment had been as successful as it could he 
expected to be within so limited a period. 
He might observe that very beneficial re- 
sults had accrued from the training of boys 
for the naval service with the view to their 
becoming continuous-service men. Ilis right 
hon, Friend (Sir Francis Baring) had said 
that the continuous-service system was un- 
popular. He believed, however, that there 
were now 20,000 men, and from 6,000 to 
7,000 boys serving in the navy under that 
system, and he thought tiat was a sufficient 
proof of its popularity. It appeared, also, 
from the statement of the Board of Trade, 
that the economical result of training boys 
for the navy from an early period of life 
would be that the whole expense of the 
school ships would be saved by the dif- 
ference between entering boys of fourteen 
years of age, and men of thirty for con- 
tinuous service. He thought it most de- 
sirable that the boys of the merchant ser- 
vice who would form the naval reserve, 
and the boys intended for Her Majesty's 
service, should be trained together, for 
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from early acquaintance that good fellow- 
ship and cordial feeling would be created 
which it was so desirable to promote between 
the two services. With regard to the 
coastguard, although the force was small, 
it must beremembered that it consisted of 
men who were attached to the navy, that 
they were spread over the coast of the 
kingdom, that they were intimately ac- 
quainted with all seafaring men, that they 
acted as recruiting sergeants both for the 
navy and the reserve foree, and that they 
formed the connecting and sustaining links 
of a system which would not only furnish 
a reserve for a moment of emergency, but 
would supply the casualties and exigencies 
of active service. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) was mistaken in 
supposing that the estimate of £182,000 
for a reserve of 4,000 men was below the 
mark, for although the cost of that force 
might be £232,000, the estimate was 
made by a witness from the Admiralty 
who stated that at least £100,000 would 
be saved to the country from the facility 
which would be afforded for at once man- 
ning a ship placed in commission, without 
keeping a costly staff of officers unemployed 
for six months. The reserve would not be 
limited to the number of men proposed by 
this Bill, They would begin by training 
boys, who would be encouraged by the pay 
and advantages of the service, and the 
prospect of pensions ; the system of im- 
pressment was abolished ; and he believed 
that, if full effect were given to the re- 
commendations of the Commission, instead 
of a feeling of distrust between the two 
services, there would be a desire eniter- 
tained by every seafaring man to be more 
or less associated with the naval service 
of the country. He believed that so far 
from being required to pay men for artil- 
lery exercise upon the coast, they would 
find great competition for admission to ships 
and forts in which artillery practice was 
taught. It was his conviction that before 
long the whole nautical population of the 
kingdom would take great interest in the 
practice of gunnery, that a spirit of at- 
tachment to the naval service would be ex- 
cited among them, and that in case of emer- 
gency they would furnish a defensive force 
such as was possessed by no country in the 
world. 

House in Commitiee. 

Clause 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it would 
be impossible for human ingenuity to frame 
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a Bill which would more effectually defeat 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Bill was full of uncertainty as regard- 
ed the times at which the men were to 
be called out, the period for which they 
were to serve and the pension which they 
were to receive. 
the seamen was the most anxious for cer: 
tainty in agreements. 

It being now ten minutes to Four o’clock, 
the Chairman left the chair. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 


Scholarships at 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee of Ways and Means. 


Resolved, 
«That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, in lieu of the Stamp Duties contained 


in the Schedule to the Act passed in the fifty-fifth | 
year of the reign of King George the Third, chap- | 
ter one hundred and eighty-four, and now payable | 
upon Probates of Wills and Letters of Adminis- | 
tration in England and Ireland, and upon Inven- | 


tories to be exhibited and recorded in any Com- 


missary Court in Scotland, where the estate and | 


effects for in respect of which such Probate or 
Letters of Administration shall be granted, or 


whereof such Inventory shall be exhibited or re- | 


corded, shall be of the value of one million pounds | i ; 7 
| some time in preparing themselves for the 


or upwards, there shall be charged and paid the 
following Duties respectively (that is to say) : 
For every £100,000 of the whole value of 
such estate and effects, and any fractional part 
of £100,000,— 

Where the deceased shall have left any will 
or testament, or testamentary disposition, of 
his personal or movable estate and effects, 
the Stamp Duty of £1,500 ; 

And where the deceased shall not have left 
any such will or testament, or testamentary 
disposition, the Stamp Duty of £2,250. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Z’o-morrow. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland if he is 
aware out of what Funds the Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, founded two Scho- 
larships for the present year 1859; and, if 
out of the College or University Funds, is 
he of opinion that the Board had the legal 
right to exclude Roman Catholics from 
competing ; and whether, in fact, it has 
come to his knowledge that a Roman Ca- 
tholie Student of Trinity College, who had 
been previously distinguished by the highest 
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honours, was actually excluded from com- 
peting, although he presented himself for 
examination, and although it had been 
known to the authorities for a consider- 
able time before that he was preparing 
himself by study for the examination, and 
that his exclusion was stated to be solely 
on the gro nd of his being a Roman Ca- 
tholie. 

Mr. Serszeant DEASY said, he had 
himself no knowledge of the circumstances 
to which the question of the hon. Member 
referred ; but he had been furnished by 
the Senior Fellow of Trinity, with a state- 
ment of the case. It appeared that, in 


| 1858, the Board of Trinity College deter- 


mined to found fourteen new scholarships, 
with an income of £100 a year, and tenable 
for seven years, and those scholarships 
were open to persons of all religious de- 
nominations. This measure received Her 
Majesty’s sanction by Royal Letters Patent 
on the lst of December last. He should 
also state that the salaries attached to 
these scholarships were paid out of fees. 
At the same time an arrangement was 
made for the suppression of one non-tutor 
fellowship; and that arrangement was also 
sanctioned by the Queen’s Letters Patent. 
But as several gentlemen had been engaged 


examination for the fellowship so suppress- 
ed, the Board thought it only just to them 
to give compensation in lieu of the fellow- 
ship for which they had been deprived of 
the opportunity of competing. Accordingly 
they founded, out of the funds of the Col- 
lege, two exhibitions, of £100 each, for 
seven years, to be competed for by those 
who would otherwise have been candidates 
for the suppressed fellowship. The Board 
conceived that as the fellowship so sup- 
pressed was not open to, and could not be 
held by a Roman Catholic, the same rule 
and principle ought to be applied to the 
exhibitions substituted for it. However, 
the gentleman to whom the question re- 
ferred, and who was highly distinguished 
during his academical career, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and had consequently pre- 
pared himself for the competitive examina- 
tion for the two exhibitions. The Board 
were not apprised of his intention to do so 
until a few days before his examination, 
when they communicated to him the view 
they took of the right to those exhibitions; 
and acting upon that view they had cer- 
tainly excluded him from the examination ; 
but they did so from what they conceived 
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to be their right and in the discharge of 
their duty. His hon. Friend must excuse 
him (Mr. Serjeant Deasy) from giving any 
answer to his other question, and stating 
an opinion whether the Board had a legal 
right to take the course they had done. 
He was not in a position to pronounce such 
an opinion. That question could only be 
determined by an appeal from the decision 
of the Board to the Visitors. That appeal 
was quite open to the gentleman referred 
to by his hon. Friend, and he was sure 
that the Visitors would do what was just in 
the matter. 


Election Compromises— 


ELECTION COMPROMISES—BODMIN 
ELECTION. 
RESOLUTION. DEBATE RESUMED. 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [4th August |— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, any Mi- 
nister would be guilty of a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House, who should advise the Crown 
to confer the Office of Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or of the Manor of East Hendred, or 
of the Manor of Northstead, or of the Manor of 
Hempholme, or of Escheator of Munster, upon 
any person charged with corrupt practices at an 
Election, and who for the purpose of evading the 
jurisdiction of this House, has entered into an 
agreement to vacate his Seat, upon the with- 
drawal of the Petition charging him with such 
corrupt practices.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed, 

Order for attendance of Dr. Michell in 
his place this day read. 

Dr. MICHELL, attending in his place, 
rose for the purpose of addressing the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Before the hon. 
Member for Bodmin addresses the House, 
I would suggest that as it is a rule of 
the House that hon. Members can have 
no knowledge of what passes here merely 
from the public journals, and as the hon. 
Member has been ordered to attend in 
his place this day, it is necessary that he 
should hear the charge which was made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field upon his own responsibility. I would 
suggest, now, that the hon. Member is im- 
mediately before the House, attending in 
his place, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield should repeat the state- 
ment which he made yesterday. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I am quite prepared 
to repeat the statement which I made 
yesterday, and which was this:—I made 


Mr. Serjeant Deasy 
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the statement that a Petition had been 
presented on the part of certain persons 
against the election of the hon. Member 
for Bodmin, and that that Petition charged 
him with corrupt practices. I stated also, 
Sir, that that Petition had been withdrawn 
on the consideration that the hon. Member 
would upon the ending of the Session ap- 
ply for the Chiltern Hundreds, and retire 
from this House. That was the statement 
that I made last evening, and which I now 
repeat. 

Dr. MICHELL said: Sir, I hold in my 
hand an Order from this House to attend 
here at six o’clock this evening, and in 
compliance with that Order I am here. 
In the first place, I have to apologise to 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
for not attending to the request contained 
in the letter which he wrote me yesterday. 
That letter says— 


Bodmin Election. 


“ Sir—I shall attend at six o’clock this even- 
ing to bring to the notice of the House a report, 
which has reached me, to the effect that you have 
entered into an engagement to retire from this 
House at the end of the Session upon conside- 
ration that the Petition against your return shall 
be withdrawn. I should not like to make any 
statements, you being absent. I hope, therefore, 
that it may be possible for you to be present. 

“Tam your obedient servant, 
“J. A, Rorsuck.” 


Now, I was in the library when the hon, 
and learned Member made his statement 
to the House. I put a letter into the post- 
office at ten minutes to seven, when the 
post-office shuts up. I knew not anything 
of the proceedings in the House. When 
I returned to the library I found these pa- 
pers on the table, and I should have come 
to the House immediately if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not said in his note 
that he should make his statement at six 
o’clock. Now, Sir, if the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheftield had come to me and 
asked me for an explanation of the whole 
thing, he need not have troubled the House 
nor have brought me into this difficulty, 
because I am certain that my explanations 
would have been quite sufficient to satisfy 
him or any other reasonable individual that 
I was acting perfectly right, with justice 
to myself and with justice to others. Now 
a certain pressure has been put upon my 
friends at Bodmin. There are numerous 
instances in which persons have been pro- 
ceeded against for libel without any cause 
whatever, and these proceedings, if carried 
on, might lead to the utter ruin of those 
parties. And not only that, I am a per- 
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son who has not the means to carry on re- 
sistance to a Petition before a Committee 
of this House. If there is any fault it is 
in the rules of this House, wherein it is so 
costly that no man of small means is ever 
able to sit in this House, provided any 
person chooses to bring a Petition against 
him whether rightly or wrongly. Now my 
means are sufficient to maintain me as a 
gentleman, but if I have got to spend two 
or three or four or five thousand pounds 
to defend my seat by bringing witnesses 
nearly three hundred miles from their 
homes, I cannot do it. It is a very ex- 
pensive thing to take people so far from 
their homes. If I did as I have been ad- 
vised by some of my friends to do—resist 
the Petition by saying that there is not 
the least charge against me through them 
(and I know there is not through myself), 
I should place myself in inextricable diffi- 
culties, perhaps, during the rest of my life. 
If, however, instead of having hundreds a 
year I had thousands, I would oppose the 
Petition, and if this House will bear me 
out in the expense I will proceed with it; 
but I am not going to ruin all my friends, 
and those who are dependent upon me. 
I appreciate the honour of a seat in this 
House, but not to the ruin of myself, and 
those with whom I.am connected, and it 
was upon that account, and upon that 
ground alone, that [ acted. First of all 
I thought they were in joke, because all 
Petitions are alike; they charge you with 
bribery, and with everything they can 
charge you with, like the old lawyers 
charging everything to be sure of catching 
something. Now, these Petitions are all 
so general in their wording that I really 
thought there was nothing at all in it, till 
I found that they were persevering with 
this Petition, and that they were going to 
persevere with it—this one in particular. 
I thought nothing at all about it; I thought 
the Petition would have been withdrawn, 
but I found it was not to be. In conse- 
quence I told Mr. Wyld that I did not 
intend, and never had intended (and this 
House must have seen that I never did in- 
tend), to defend my seat, for I have never 
been in any division in this House since 
that Petition was presented. I did not in- 
tend to have anything more to do with it, 
I fully intended to resign my seat at some 
future time, if I saw that they were deter- 
mined to follow up the Petition. Now, I 
most firmly assert that there was no sort 
of compromise—corrupt compromise—the 
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only compromise was this (and there was 
this compromise), that my object was that 
the petitioners, whoever they were, should 
come forward and withdraw the Petition, 
and by withdrawing the Petition withdraw 
all the charges against me. Now, if I had 
gone into the case I must have allowed all 
those charges to remain against me, and 
must have submitted at all future time to 
be told that I had not defended my seat 
because I was afraid to do so. I said I 
thought the better plan, not knowing that 
I was offending against the rules of the 
House, the better plan would be that the 
petitioners should exonerate me, should 
withdraw their Petition, and by withdraw- 
ing their Petition they would have exone- 
rated me from all charges, and my friends 
from all charges which were made in that 
Petition. Under that idea, I said I did 
not wish any longer to sit in the House, 
and I should be at any time ready, with 
the sanction of the House, to do anything 
that was right and proper. Now, these 
are all the principles upon which I have 
acted, and under such circumstanees I 
leave my case in the hands of the House, 
and I have no doubt that they will feel 
as I feel that it would not be right for 
any man to go into a ruinous expense to 
himself and those about him, although he 
liked a seat in this House ever so much, 
in order to retain his seat. I have seen 
many men, whose names I could mention, 
who have rued the day when they defended 
their seats in this House. I do not intend 
to do it, but if there are any persons who 
will back me out, whoever they may be, 
and pay the expense, I will defend my 
seat. 


And then he withdrew. 


Question put— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, any Mi- 
nister would be guilty of a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House, who should advise the Crown 
to confer the Office of Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, or of the Manor of East Lendred, or 
of the Manor of Northstead, or of the Manor of 
Hempholme, or of Escheator of Munster, upon 
any person charged with corrupt practices at an 
Election, and who for the purpose of evading the 
jurisdiction of this House, has entered into an 
agreement to vacate his Seat, upon the with- 
drawal of the Petition charging him with such 
corrupt practices.” 


Mr. ROEBUCK called for a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tellers for the Ayes, 
Mr. Roebuck, and any other Gentleman 
who will undertake the office. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I will, Sir. 
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Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 30; Noes 
214: Majority 184, 


Ways and 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 


Resolutions reported. 

Mr. BLACK rose to vindicate Scotland 
from the charges which had been brought 
against her the other night as constantly 
attempting to get hold of the public purse. 
There were some Gentlemen in the House 
who, whenever a Vote was brought for- 
ward for a national benefit, if the locality 
happened to be in Scotland, denounced it 
as a Scotch job. That phrase was applied 


last night to a Vote of £12,000, which was | 
asked for to repair an accident that had | 


befallen a part of the national property— 
the Crinan Cana!—which was a highway 
through the Uighlands, and on that ac- 
count was objected to, though these same 
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|in their claim along with the rest, and he 
| believed that the money so squandered 
did more harm than good. He had a word, 
however, to say upon another subject. He 
wished to direct the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the injury sustained by the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland through a 
misunderstanding between the Board of 
Education and the Board of Works. The 
erection of the museum in question had 
been decided on about five years ago, and 
an estimate of £40,000 had heen fixed 
upon for that purpose. At the same time a 
site had been obtained, but it was not until 
three years ago that a sum of £10,000 
was first set down in the Votes of the 
House with the view of carrying the object 
into execution; and then some economical 
Gentlemen came forward to oppose the 
Vote on the ground that money was scarce 
in the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Vote was in consequence 


Means— Report. 





Gentlemen did not hesitate to vote £300,000 | struck out of the Estimates. The first, 
for a highway across the Thames in the) which ought to have been the second grant 
shape of a bridge in the neighbourhood of | for the museum, was agreed to last year, 
this House. These charges were so fre-| but the £10,000 which ought to have been 


quent, and made with so much confidence, | voted the year before was withheld. A dis- 
that he had taken some trouble to go over | pute regarding the plans, however, has 





the Estimates to find how much of the| 
public money was appropriated to England, | 
Ireland, and Scotland respectively. He | 
found this was more difficult than he had 
anticipated, from the way in which the) 
Estimates were prepared ; but there was | 
one estimate in which the sums were voted 
separately for each country.. For the 
administration of justice there was voted 
for England £803,926; for Scotland, 
£129,188; and for Ireland, £856,283. | 
He thought this was both law and justice 
enough for Ireland. On the Vote for Kduca- 
tion, too, he found the account stood thus : 
—For England, £384,935 ; for Scotland, 
£83,920 ; and for Ireland, £249,468. 
With respect to this last Vote he must state 
that Scotland never asked for it. His hon. 
Colleague the Lord Advocate had some 
years ago brought in a Bill to enable Scot- 
land to provide for its own education out of 
local rates, and if that Bill had passed, as it 
did pass this House, the funds of the nation 
would have been saved this £83,000. There 
was not a town in the kingdom where 
education was more ample or more cheap 
than in Edinburgh, and it was only when 
this Ilouse began with a lavish hand to 
scatter the money of the country, and, in 
point of fact, called upon all to come and 


sprung up between the Board of Education 
and the Board of Works, which effectually 
stopped the progress of the buildings, and 


the money which ought to have been ex- 
pended on them was still retained in the 
Exchequer. This year he expected the 
Vote would have been again inserted in the 
Estimates, but he had looked for it in vain. 
There could be no doubt that the museum 
would be of great use; it was to include 
the practical arts, as well as science, and 
he had no doubt that many hard-headed 
Scotchmen would issue forth from study- 
ing at that museum, who would benefit 
not Scotland only, but England and Ire- 
land. Some valuable specimens have al- 
ready been secured for the museum. 
The extensive collection of that eminent 
naturalist Professor Edward Forbes have 
been obtained, and the geological museum 
of Hugh Miller; but they were all put 
away in boxes, and were of no benefit 
whatever till a house was got for their 
arrangement. But for the dispute be- 
tween the two Boards to which he had re 
ferred they would have had three grants 
of £10,000 each by this time, the house 
would have been roofed in, and the people 
of Scotland might have derived all the 
education that was possible from the exhi- 





take it, that partics in Edinburgh pushed 
Mr, Darby Griffith 


bition of these valuable collections in a 
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building where they would be open to public 
inspection. He therefore begged to move 
that the Treasury would interfere between 
these two Boards, and take such steps as 
that the works may proceed without fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr. DUNLOP seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed,— 
“That the said Resolutions be now read 
a second time.” 

Amendment proposed, — 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ the 
Treasury be requested to interfere between the 
Board of Education and the Office of Works, in 
order that a proper building may be at length 
erected for the Industrial Museum of Scotland, 
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on the site which was procured about five years 
ago,’ ”’ instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of the: 
Question.” | 

Mr. FITZROY said, he would not at- 
tempt to follow the hon. Member in the. 
observations he had made touching the | 
proportion of the public expenditure allot- | 
ted to Scotland, and would confine himself | 
entirely to the substantive matter he had | 
brought before the House. He would as- | 
sure the hon. Member that no dispute | 
now existed between the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Board of Works. A sum) 
of £10,000 was voted for the Museum | 
the year before last on account of the) 
£40,000, and the delay which had taken | 
place in commencing the works was owing 
partly to the separation of the plans, and 
partly to the necessity for procuring ad- | 
ditional land. He was happy now to in- | 
form the House that the Board of Works 
and the Council of Education had agreed 
to have joint plans immediately prepared, 
and that as soon as they were completed 
orders would be given to commence the 
works. He had every reason to believe 
that they would be commenced within a 
very short time. 

Mr. BLACK said, that after the satis- | 
factory answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
he would withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. | 
_ Question again proposed, ‘* That the said 
Resolutions be now read a second time.” 


| 


BURDENS ON MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. LINDSAY rose to call the attention | 
of the louse to the present state of the | 
shipping interest and said, that in so doing | 


he did not intend to occupy the attention | 


| ing tolls. 
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of the House at any length, for the Motion, 
of which he had given notice some time 
ago, was of too much importance to be dis- 
cussed at this advanced period of the Ses- 
sion. But the House would perhaps allow 
him to say a few words in explanation. In 
March last a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the burdens and restrictions 
The Committee 
consisted of several of the leading Mem- 
bers of the IIouse and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was now Home Secretary, con- 
sented to act as chairman. But the disso- 
lution took place just as they were about 
to commence their labours, and the Com- 
mittee, of course, fell to the ground. 
After the dissolution came the great party 
struggle, followed by the change of Minis- 
try, so that he had never had an opportu- 
nity of renewing the question. He would, 
therefore, now postpone the question till 
next Session, when, at an early period, he 
would move for a Committee. But there 
were some burdens or the merchant ship- 
ping which did not need further inquiry. 
Three Committees had sat at various times 
on the question of the light dues—in 1822, 
in 1833, and in 1845. In the Committee 
of 1845 a Resolution was moved by the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and was carried, which recommended 
that the shipowners should be relieved from 
the payment of all light dues. The Com- 
mittee, in fact, acknowledged that it was 
the proper duty of the nation to light the 
shores. The Report of the Committee 
had, however, never been acted upon ; but, 
on the contrary, the shipping interest had 
been called on to pay £1,250,000 for 
private lighthouses, saddled on them by 
the unjust grants of former Governments 
and former Sovereigns. He wished to ask 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he meant to pre- 
pare any measure during the recess for the 
purpose of relieving the shipping interest 
of that burden? The next question to 
which he wished to refer was that of pass- 
Select Committees of the House 
had over and over again decided that pass- 
ing tolls ought to be abolished, because the 
shipowners by whom they were paid re- 
ceived no equivalent for the charge. Then 
there was also the question of local charges. 
It was true that the differences which had 
arisen out of the large sum paid to the 
corporation of Liverpool for their municipal 
purposes in the shape of local charges had 
in a great degree been settled by a private 


Merchant Shipping. 
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Bill, but there were other charges of a! having been done to their respective coun- 


similar character which still continued to 
be levied. The town of Newcastle raised 
in that shape between £18,000 and £19,000 
a year, and out of that sum not less than 
£12,000 were expended in the paving and 
lighting of the streets. The port of Sun- 
derland, which was perhaps the largest 
ship-building port in the world, and which 
had four times more shipping than New- 
castle, paid annually to the latter town, in 
the shape of local dues, a sum of £1,400 ; 
and charges of the same kind were levied 
in Hull, in Bristol, and in other ports. He 
wished to know whether his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
meant to prepare during the recess Bills 
for the settlement of these three questions 
in conformity with the recommendations of 
Select Committees of the House, and the 
recorded opinions of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of other members 
of Her Majesty’s present Ministry. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would pursue that 
course it would not be necessary for him 
(Mr. Lindsay) to embrace in the inquiry 
which he meant to propose next year those 
three important questions, and he should 
be enabled to limit the scope of his investi- 
gation to other subjects, such as the duty 
on marine policies, the timber duties, and 
other points into which the House had not 
yet inquired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD begged to make a 
few observations on a subject of a cognate 
character to that to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred. The House was aware 
that the Merchant Shipping Act constitut- 
ed the mercantile marine fund, but proba- 
bly they were not aware that the accumu- 
lations of the fund amounted to £280,000, 
in Exchequer bills and £82,000 in cash, 
being a total of £362,000. He appre- 
hended that it was never intended that 
there should be such a large accumula- 
tion, and he wished to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade what were the inten- 
tions of the Government as to disposing of 
it. The money was derived principally 
from light dues, ballast rates, fees on mas- 
ters and mates, and ships’ crews engaging 
and discharging, and fees on the renewal 
of masters and mates’ certificates. The 
surplus of income over expenditure was in 
1854, £180,000; in 1855, £106,000; in 
1856. £165.000; in 1857, £85,000; and 
in 1858, £102,000. He could congratu- 
late Irish and Scotch Members on justice 

Mr. Lindsay 





tries in one particular. The annual ex- 
penditure on English lighthouses during 
the five years was £25,000, on Scotch 
lighthouses £26,000, and on Irish light- 
houses £11,000. The sum expended for 
life-boats was insignificant, being only 
£13,360 during the five years. He would 
suggest that a larger sum should be ex- 
pended on life-boats and other means for 
preserving the lives of passengers from the 
perils of the seas. He wished to know 
whether that suggestion would be adopted, 
or whether the amounts received would be 
diminished. He also hoped that during 
the recess, the right hon. Gentleman would 
take into his consideration some mode of 
disbursing the £360,000 already accumu- 
lated, which would be acceptable to the 
shipping interest. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland in 
thinking that many of these charges were 
grievances from which the shipping interest 
were entitled to relief. He wished, how- 
ever, to state to the House an important 
circumstance—namely, that since the re- 
peal of the navigation laws had opened our 
shipping trade to the world, foreign ship- 
ping had increased in a quadruple ratio to 
British shipping. He thought that might 
be traced to a distinct and reasonable cause. 
On an average taken during the years 
1844 to 1848, as compared with an ave- 
rage taken of the years 1834 to 1838, 
the proportion of British shipping had di- 
minished from a per centage of 72 to a per 
centage of 40; whilst in the same period 
of time foreign shipping had increased from 
88 per cent to 133 per cent. This was a 
startling fact; for the increase of British 
shipping had not kept pace with the in- 
crease of British commerce. When they 
spoke of free trade in corn, they meant of 
course free trade in the importation of corn. 
But free trade in ships was quite another 
matter, because ships were employed to 
trade, not only from, bat at foreign ports. 
Thus British shipping had not yet reaped 
the full benefit of free trade. On the 15th 
of February last there were 233 trading 
vessels in the China seas; of these only 
100 were British owned, and of these 
100 only twenty-one bore the British flag. 
At Hong Kong there were eighty-four ves- 
sels, of which sixty-nine were lading there. 
Of these only six cariied the British flag. 
But that was not the whole of the grievance 
of which the shipping interest had to com- 
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plain. American, French, and Spanish 
ships could steer for their respective ports 
without being liable to those discriminating 
duties which weighed so heavily on British 
ships. He would take the case of a ves- 
sel sailing from New York, and bound for 
San Francisco. That vessel starting from 
40 deg. N. lat. arrived at a point situated 
51 deg. S. lat., a run in all of 91 deg., 
or about 5,000 miles, passing the coasts of 
Mexico and Brazil, sighting the Falkland 
Isles, and then rounding Cape Horn, ran 
a course of 5,000 more in a northern di- 
rection until it arrived at San Francisco. 
The Americans insisted upon calling that 
voyage a coasting one, and maintained 
that American ships should monopolize the 
trade. It was, he considered, high time 
that the British Government made some 
protest against that view of the case. It 
might be said that the trade was small, 
not exceeding 200,000 tons between New 
York and San Francisco. 


also applied to the trade between all the 
intermediate ports, and he had been in- 
formed that the rule also applied to goods 
to be transported across the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. The British shipowner, therefore, 
had not free trade. He would not go into 
the cases of the shipping interest with re- 
lation to that of Spain and France. The 
claims of the shipowners were not confined 
to the mere removal of the passing tolls 
and local dues. They thought Government 
ought to call upon foreign countries to re- 
ciprocate the advantages which they en- 
joyed in the ports of this country. If ever 
there was a time when they had a right to 
make such a demand of Government it was 
the present, and Government owed it as a 
duty to them to comply with it. It was 
only the other day they went into the 
market against the shipowners, offering a 
bounty to seamen, and so raising wages, 
and the shipowners helped them. Now 
that the shipowners asked for justice, he 
trusted it would not be refused them. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
not detain the House by entering into a 
discussion of the question of free trade in 
its relation to the shipping interest. He 
would only say that as far as the Govern- 
ment had it in its power to obtain a recipro- 
city from Foreign States, it would lose no 
opportunity of doing so. Not that he would 
be understood as advocating anything ap- 
proaching to a system of retaliation. All 
he meant was that the Government would 
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not be overlooked that the American rule | 
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lose no opportunity of promoting the re- 
laxation of those restrictions that acted 
against England. With these observations 
he would confine himself to replying to the 
questions put by the hon. Members for 
Sunderland and the City of London. With 
regard to the Select Committee that was 
appointed at the beginning of this year, 
but which did not commence its sittings in 
consequence of the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, if the hon. Gentleman thought fit he 
might move its reappointment, and there 
would be no objection to it on the part of 
the Government. Of course, it would be 
for the House to say whether such an in- 
quiry was requisite. There were three 
definite questions that had been asked, 
respecting which the hon. Member inquired 
whether the Government intended to intro- 
duce any Bills. The first of these ques- 
tions referred to the light dues. These 
dues stood on quite a different footing to 
passing tolls and local charges on shipping. 
Whatever else might be said against light 
dues, it could not be urged that the money 
raised by them was not applied for the 
benefit of the merchant shipping. Form- 
erly they were applied to the payment of 
the debts of the Trinity-house and cha- 
ritable pensions granted by that corpora- 
tion. So applied they were, no doubt, 
highly objectionable ; but they were now 
applied exclusively to the maintenance of 
the lighthouses, which were mainly for the 
benefit of the mercantile shipping of the 
country. As to the proposal of defraying 
the expense of the lighthouses out of the 
public revenue, it was more a question for 
the Treasury than the Board of Trade ; 
but he doubted if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was prepared to throw so large 
a sum—£200,000 or £300,000 a year— 
on the Consolidated Fund, or whether the 
House would consent to entertain the sug- 
gestion. Ile could not hold out any ex- 
pectation that the Government would make 
such a proposal. He must call attention 
to this fact, that the light dues had been 
reduced 50 per cent within the last six 
years. The amount now paid by the ship- 
ping interest was very much less than 
formerly, and the erection of new light- 
houses and the additional facilities for na- 
vigation provided out of these funds had 
conferred a very great benefit on the ship- 
ping interest. With regard to the two 
questions of passing tolls and local dues, 
he supposed that what his hon. Friend 
meant was, that no charges should be 
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levied upon ships that were not applied to 
shipping purposes. His hon. Friend, of 
course, could not mean that the shipping 
interest was to have every kind of facilities 
at the public expense, and that no local 
charges whatever should be levied. Well, 
passing tolls were no doubt, to some ex-| 
tent, applied to shipping purposes, but he | 
admitted that those tolls had been con. | 
demned by the House. The difficulty, how- | | 
ever, was how to deal with the two ques- | 

tions of passing tolls and local dues. For! 
his own part, he thought that they ought | 
not to be approached or dealt with in an 

arbitrary and summary manner, and for, 

this simple reason, that these local dues | 

had arisen from such a variety of circum- | 
stances, and there were such a variety of | 
details upon which they rested, and of, 
debts that were contracted upon them, that, 
nothing would be more difficult than to’ 
bring in a general Bill which should deal 
with them by any absolute and invariable 
rule applicable to all eases. Ile was quite 
sure that such a Bill would not be success- 
ful. He believed that if any Bill were 
brought in confined to the local dues of 
particular towns, or to any charitable dues, 
it would by the rules of the House have to 
be treated as a private Bill. But that would 
be a moat objectionable course, because the 
matter would thus be completely beyond the 
control of the Government, and to acertain 
extent beyond the control of the House. The 
difficulties of a general Bill and of a pri- 
vate Bill being such as he had stated, 
he thought there was one other course 
open, and that was to bring in a mea- 
sure of a flexible character, which should 
be capable of being applied with justice 
to the various cases as they arose, the 
guiding principle being that local dues 
levied upon shipping should be applied 
strictly to shipping purposes, but at the 
same time that the just claims of muni- 
cipalitics and the varions rights of creditors 
should be properly respected. Such a mea- 
sure, he thought, would settle the ques- 
tion, and would receive the support of all 
the corporate bodies in the country in- 
terested in this subject. On the part of 
the Government he was quite willing to 
say that they would give their considera- 
tion to a Bill of that sort, and he would 
probably introduce such a Bill in the next 
Session. With regard to the surplus of 
the mercantile marine fund to which the 
hon. Member for London (Mr. Crawford) 
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Mr. Milner Gibson 
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hon. Gentleman was not correct. The 
annual income of that fund, after certain 
recent reductions had taken effect, and 
which had probably escaped the attention 
of the hon. Member, was £330,000; out 
of that sum £230,000 was paid for the 
maintenance of lighthouses, and the pay- 
ment of that and some other charges left 
an annual balance of only £10,000. That 
was not a very large surplus in reference 
'to an income of that magnitude. It was 
of course perfectly understood that if by 
an increase of trade the fund should become 
‘much larger there would be further reduc- 
_tions, from which the shipping interest 
would derive benefit, as they had from the 
reductions which had been already made, 
The present balance would be applied to a 
great extent to the paying for seventeen or 
nineteen new lighthouses that were in pro- 
cess of crection, and there was not at the 
present moment that opportunity which the 
hon. Gentleman supposed of making a ma- 
terial reduction of the income of the mer- 
eantile marine fund. Should such an op- 
portunity arise, the hon. Gentleman might 
be assured that he (Mr. M. Gibson) would 
instantly take advantage of it. In conclu- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman said, hecould 
not hold out much hope that any measure 
would be passed for the purpose of putting 
the whole charge and support of the light- 
houses of the United Kingdom upon the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. RIDLEY congratulated the House 
on the improved spirit in which the ques- 
tion of shipping dues was now approached 
by the Government. He trusted that the 
rock on which the Bill of 1856 was wrecked 
would be carefully avoided, and that no at- 
tempt would be made to deal with the 
matter in an arbitrary spirit. He was 
quite sure that such a measure as the right 
hon. Gentleman had indicated would, if 
founded upon the principles of justice, re- 
ecive a most careful consideration from the 
representatives of the different barbours in 
this country. With reference to the local 
dues of the Tyne, they were expressly ap- 
propriated for Municipal purposes, so that 
most probably all local matters in that case 
would be settled by a private Bill. 

Mr. W. MILLER was understood to ex- 
press his thanks to his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lindsay) for having brought this question 
before the House, and trusted his hon. 
Friend would pursue his intention of mov- 
ing for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the subject next year. 
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THE WOODS AND FORESTS.—FORE- | Forests; but in the year ending March, 
SHORES.—-OBSERVATIONS, 1858, no less than twenty-three sales are 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH rose to call! recorded, and for a sum of £45,850, 
the attention of the House to the question | making a total with previous receipts of 
relating to the right of the Crown to the £141 obtained from this newly-claimed 
foreshores of the United Kingdom, and the | Species of property. The sales of this one 
proceedings of the Commissioners of Woods | year also show the extent and universality 
and Forests in dealing with this kind of | of their operations—one in Carnarvonshire, 
property. These were to be found em-/| three in Cheshire, one in Devon, one in 
bodied in certain returns made to this Hants, two in Lincoln, two in Norfolk, two 
House, and the Reports laid annually on | in Pembroke, one in York, one in Dumbar- 
the table by those Commissioners. He) ton, one in Forfarshire, two in Renfrew, 
said that the claim of the Government to one in Armagh, one in the Downs, one in 
the foreshores as the dominion and here- | Limerick, one in the Isle of Man, and one 
ditament of the Crown rose first to any im-|in the Thames. What the nature and ex- 
ortance about fifteen years ago, before| tent of like proceedings may have been 
nich time scarcely any more notice was | during the last year there are no means of 
taken of it than was necessary for the pro-| tracing ; the accounts up to March, 1859, 
tection of the public. The voluminous re- having been but just laid on the table, and 
turn made on the Motion of Mr. Cheetham | will probably not be printed and in the 
showed that in 1833 the first suit arose in| hands of Members for a year to come—a 
connection with Chester. Ie 1839 there | delay he much complained of, as it was im- 
was a suit connected with the Humber ; in| possible in consequence to take notice of 
1844 the great suit about the conservancy | the proceedings of these Commissioners till 
of the Thames. In 1845 there were three | it was often too late to check and prevent 
suits of this nature ; in 1851, one connect- | their wrong doings. This loudly called for 
ed with the Mersey; in 1852 and 1854) correction. The return contained notes 
there were suits connected with the Isle of | stating once and again that this was pro- 
Man; and in 1855 and 1857 there were | perty which had never been before in lease, 
several suits in connection with the coast | or any previous acknowledgment received, 
of Scotland. Almost all these suits —|or any hope of profit from it, or over which 
though stated in the return to have ended} any rights of ownership had been exer- 
in favour of the Crown—were in reality | cised. The authorities who undertook the 
almost all, more or Jess, compromised ; and | management of these matters even went so 
he expressed his regret in concurrence with far as to prohibit people from erecting ral 
Lord Derby, that those of a more important | riers against the inroads of the sea, unless 
character—particularly that with the city | they had acknowledged the right of the 
of Londen, in respect of the Thames—had Crown by some payment under a lease. 
been 80 terminated, preventing thereby any | Of such, there are several instances re- 
judicial decision upon the subject matter corded in these reports, and it may suffice 
of litigation, from which much public bene-| to quote the reference to one at Dovor, 
fit would have resulted. He had quoted | where a lease was granted, it is stated, 
the figures to show this notion of right to | “ for the purpose of empowering the owner 
the shores as the freehold property of the | of some adjacent premises to protect his 
ie and . pt it, had year gn - injury a pple wg? 4 
y year waxed stronger and grown upon | the sea, new feature is further dis- 
the Woods and Forests, and he would | closed in these transactions, namely, the 
now proceed to show how those who had|sale of the fundur, or bed of the sea, 
the management of the subject had dealt | that portion which is always covered with 


with this assumed right. Between 1830} water, and is below low-water mark. 
and 1839, there were four sales and nine| Instances of such sales being included 
leases; 1840 and 1849, eighteen sales and | are to be found at Birkenhead and other 
twenty-two leases; 1850 and 1858, 117) parts of the coast. Rights of this na- 
sales and thirty leases — making in all} ture have been very frequently asserted 
139 sales and sixty-one leases, within the | in Cornwall of late years. He wished par- 
limits of that return. These sales had | ticularly to call attention to the claims thus 
realized the sum of £95,000, and the re-| put forward by the Duchy on the estuary 
served rental on these leases was £958. | of the Tamar or Hamoase, which had been 
So stood the account up to March, 1857,! much too readily and unaccountably ad- 


as detailed in the reports of the Woods oe mitted by the Government departments. 
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which many acres of land had been pur- 
chased, and immense sums laid out in the 
construction of the works and particularly 
in the basin. Now this basin stretched 
into and enclosed a large area of the deep 
water or bed of the estuary. For this the 
Duchy claimed to be paid as owner, and 
had been paid as much as £50 per acre 
for seventy acres, making a sum of £3,500, 
which the public have had to pay, for what 
is literally their own property. If such 
right of sale really exists, there is nothing 
to prevent the Duchy selling the whole of 
that great estuary, the Hamoase, where 
our fleets now ride at anchor. He parti- 
cularly brought this to the notice of the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, as also of the 
Secretary for War, in reference to the 
powder magazine at Bull Point, the cost 
for which had figured so largely in both 
the Navy and Army Estimates, and where 
a similar payment had been submitted to 
for the bed of these waters. What he 
wished for was an explanation by the law 
officer of the Crown as to what was the 
right by which portions of the foreshores 
were sold. Those sales excluded the pub- 
lic from the exercise of their rights of na- 
vigation, fishery, &c. &e., without any 
compensation at all, the purchase-money 
being simply added to the eapital of the 
Commission of Woods and Forests, a pro- 
perty we have been significantly told more 
than once, by those who sit on the Trea- 
sury bench, the country has but a life in- 
terest in. It was said that the Crown had 
a sort of manorial right over the shore, but 
if so still the public ought to be considered 
in the light of occupiers, and if excluded 
from their rights should have compensa- 
tion. It frequently happened that the 
Crown came in and occupied the shore, 
thus cutting off the sea frontage of the 
owner of the adjoining land, and this was 
done without any legal form or process, 
such as manorial wastes and commons are 
subject to, by being brought under the di- 
rection of the Enclosure Commissioners, 
whose awards have to be confirmed by a 
general Act of Parliament. In the bo- 
rough which he represented (Truro), it had 
always been supposed that the tidal water 
there belonged to the corporation, but 
they were too poor to fight the battle 
with the Crown, and consequently the 
other day they were obliged to pay £1,800 
for some mud banks which were of no 
use to the Duchy of Cornwall, and ad- 
joining which they had no property. He 
Mr, Augustus Smith 
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was himself trustee for some property in 
Cornwall, from which a valuable frontage, 
in the manner which he had described 
was threatened, might be cut off. If the 
Crown had this right to the shore, surely 
they ought to keep up the shore so as not 
to produce injury to the adjoining property, 
Assuming the Crown had certain rights 
over these foreshores, it was clear they 
had certain obligations also. There was 
an obligation upon the Crown, according 
to Lord Coke, to prevent the land adjoin. 
ing the shore being flooded, but that obli- 
gation the Crown neglected. Lord Coke 
in his Report says—‘* The King ought of 
right to save and defend this realm as well 
against the sea as against enemies, that it 
should not be drowned or wasted.” The 
obligation, then, rests on the Crown to de- 
fend the land round the whole of the coasts, 
and it is this obligation and not any claim 
to soil and possession that gives the Crown 
any jurisdiction in any sense over borders 
of the sea. His attention had been drawn 
to this subject by seeing for several suc- 
cessive weeks an advertisement in the 
Economist newspaper head, ‘‘ Crown Lands 
— Hull Citadel.”” The advertisement went 
on to describe the property as freehold, 
comprising sixty acres ; thirty-five of them 
being the Hull citadel and the remaining 
twenty-five acres were the foreshore of the 
river Humber, which was covered by the 
tide at high water, and left dry at low 
water. Now, he was informed that at cer- 
tain states of the tide it was necessary for 
vessels navigating the river to pass over 
this foreshore, and the public rights would 
be materially affected by the proposed sale. 
It was curiously enough described as free- 
hold property; but what he wanted to 
know was, what was the real nature of the 
freehold described in the advertisement, 
what were the obligations attached to it, 
and what were the public rights connected 
with it? He would trouble the House with 
but one instance more as peculiarly illus- 
trative of the mode in which the Woods 
and Forests were dealing both with this 
and other public property. The case 
alluded to was that at Hull, respecting 
which certain papers had recently been 
laid before the House. The Hull Citadel 
had been held by the War Department for 
three or four hundred years past, and now 
the Woods and Forests came in and claim- 
ed the property, seeking to apply the pro- 
ceeds of the sale for the benefit of the 
Crown lands. It was but the other day 
a noble Lord opposite brought under the 
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consideration of the House, the defences 
of the Humber, and for which the country 
will be called on to vote large sums, first 
for the purchase of land, and next for the 
erection of fortifications. It is to be hoped 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take 
care to impound the £100,000 the Woods 
and Forests are attempting to lay hold of 
for this property which does not belong to 
them, and apply this sum towards the erec- 
tion of the defences of the Humber, in 
which Hull itself is so deeply interested. 
He could assure the House very great in- 
terest was felt in tbis matter and very great 
dissatisfactioe was growing up all over the 
kingdom both as to the claims made on 
behalf of the Crown, and the mode in 
which those claims were dealt with. 

Mr. PHILIPPS thought the House 
was much indebted to the hon. Gentleman 
for bringing forward this subject. He 
could lay it down as a simple proposition 
which no one could dispute, that if the 
Crown had certain rights over the fore- 
shore it had also reciprocal obligations. 
Now, if it claimed the foreshores, a reci- 
procal duty must clearly be to prevent tres- 
passing upon the foreshore to the injury of 
the adjoining lands. He was himself the 
proprietor of lands adjoining the sea-shore. 
Persons were in the habit of trespassing 


upon the shore to obtain shingle and ballast, 
and although by carrying away this ballast 
they greatly imperilled his property, it was 
useless to proceed against the trespassers 
before the magistrates, as they declined to 
exercise their summary powers where the 


right to the property was in qucstion. To 
obviate this difficulty, he had been com- 
pelled to pay several hundred pounds to 
the Woods and Forests for the foreshore, 
which, except for the purpose of prevent- 
ing these trespasses, was perfectly worth- 
less to him. One of the tenants of the ad- 
joining proprietor came to him the other 
day in a state of great alarm, stating that 
he was afraid a Jarge field of corn was in 
danger of being carried away by the sea, 
in consequence of the depredations com- 
mitted by trespassers. If the Crown 
claimed the foreshores, it was clearly 
bound to protect the adjoining property, 
but the Woods and Forests had refused to 
maintain a police for the purpose. - With 
a view of showing the absolute necessity 
of some decision heing arrived at, the hon. 
Member mentioned that a short time ago a 
very eminent engineer told him that he 
had been employed by the Board of Admi- 
ralty against the Woods and Forests: it 
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surely could not be for the good of the 
country that such a state of things should 
continue. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL was of 
opinion that when the matters referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman came to be con- 
sidered it would be seen that the Commis- 
sioners, who were only trustees for the 
public, had been merely anxious to do 
their duty. The charge which had been 
brought against them by the hon. Member 
who spoke last was of the most singular 
description, and only proved that he had 
taken no pains to inform himself on the 
subject ; for if the hon. Gentleman had 
reason to complain of any trepassers, and 
had preferred a complaint to the Woods 
and Forests Commissioners, it would have 
been immediately attended to. There was 
a remarkable case in point upon the re- 
cords. In May, 1857, a complaint was 
made to the Commissioners, at the instance 
of certain landowners in Sussex, of the re- 
moval of stones and shingle from the beach, 
to the injury of their property. He, as 
Attorney General, recommended that a 
plaint should be brought by the Commis- 
sioners in the County Court; and the re- 
sult was that the defendants were fined a 
certain sum in the way of damages, and 
the practice put a stop to without costing 
the country a single farthing. If the hon. 
Member, and any other parties aggrieved, 
had only followed the same course relief 
would have been afforded to them, and a 
recurrence of the inconvenience would have 
been prevented. But the hon. Gentleman 
spoke as if it were the duty of Commission- 
ers of Woods and Forests to enclose the 
sea-shore, and to preserve it from tres- 
passers ; that showed how very little the 
powers of the Crown had been considered. 
By the law of the country, the whole of 
the foreshores, the beds of navigable rivers, 
and the beds and foreshores of estuaries, 
were vested in the Crown ; and it was for 
the general public advantage that it should 
be so. It was vested in the Crown in a 
double sense—first, as regarded the right 
of property, and then as regarded a right 
of jurisdiction. It was commonly said that 
property was vested in the Crown for the 
good of the public, and that was true of all 
property given to the Crown; but it was in 
this sense true of property vested in the 
Crown, that the Crown could appropriate 
no part of the country to the prejudice of 
the subject. The public had a right toa 
free passage from the shore to the sea, to 
get into boats, to go out to sea to fish, and 
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to use the shore for ordinary purposes ; 
and the Crown had no right to appropriate 
any portion of the shore unless it were for 
the public interest and advantage. Un- 
fortunately, in ancient times, improvident 
grants had been made of this description 
of property; and in other respects the 
rights of the Crown had been so much 
neglected that proprietors of land along 
the shore began by a series of encroach- 
ments to assume the right of property over 
the shore itself ; and by the lapse of years, 
and by unrestrained acts of ownership, 
these rights were so far established that 
large tracts of property had been taken 
away from the Crown. And how had those 
rights been used? It was notorious to all 
who were acquainted with the subject that 
when this right of foreshores was vested in 
individuals, and there happened to be some 
public measure, such as the formation of a 
dock or railway, private individuals had the 
opportunity of pocketing large sums of 
money, which, if this property had re- 
mained in the hands of the Crown, would 
have gone into the public exchequer. The 
noble Earl to whom the hon. Gentleman 
had referred when he last brought forward 
this subject (the Earl of Derby) had re- 
ceived an amount of several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds for parting with his 
rights in this description of property to a 


public body ; and in another case a sum of | 
£90,000 had been claimed in respect of | 


similar rights from the Birkenhead Dock 
Company. It had been said that disad- 
vantage would result to the public if this 
pioperty continued to be vested in private 


individuals who had it in their power to | 
He agreed in| 


practise petty exactions. 
that opinion, and a public document which 
he held in his hand afforded a siznal ex- 


ample of its truth. The Duchy of Corn- | 
wall had granted a lease of the foreshore | 


of the Scilly Islands to an hon. Gentleman 
who claimed in respect of that lease to be 
the owner of property which was held only 
pro bono publico. The ownership of this 
foreshore appeared to be attended with the 
most petty gains. For any piece of wreck 
cast upon the shore the owner obtained 
from the Receiver of Wrecks sums vary- 
ng from 6d. up to larger amounts. From 

he paper to which he had referred it 

appeared that a topgallantmast belonging 
to some unfortunate vessel which had re- 
mained upon the sand for five or six days, 
was charged 4d., a wood-stocked anchor 
3s., and a balk of timber ten feet long 7s. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH denied that 
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this small charge had been made in the 
light of exaction, but simply with a view 
of securing the rights of private property 
from infringement. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was not only for the use of the fore- 
shore but the pier that the charge was 
expressly made. He found, however, that 
the charge increased in proportion to the 
size of the waif. The temporary accom- 
modation of a wood-stocked anchor was 
set down at 3s., while for a spar mea- 
suring 101 feet, as it took up a much 
greater quantity of the shore, 7s, was 
charged. This illustrated the necessity of 
having property vested in public bodies, or 
the Crown instead of private individuals, 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forest. 
were nothing more than trustees for the 
public, and they had used the right vested 
in them for the purpose of gaining back 
for the public property which had been 
unjustly taken away. An official Return 
showed that from 1830 to July, 1859, 
twenty-nine suits had been instituted by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
under the advice of the Attorney General, 
including the small County Court case of 
which he had spoken—of these, twenty-two 
resulted in favour of the Crown, three suits 
were still pending, two were discontinued, 
and two resulted in adverse decisions. One 
of those adverse decisions was a mere 
opinion of the Court, taken by his own ad- 
vice, as to the construction of a grant, 
which the Court considered to be in favour 
of the right of the individual. These suits 
had produced to the country a sum of 
£185,000, and this had resulted entirely 
from the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and their 
care in exercising the public duties com- 
mitted to them. The greater number of 
these suits were determined before the es- 
tablishment of the Act which he had had 
the honour of bringing in to make the 
Crown amenable to costs in the ordinary 
way, previous to that period the rule hav- 
ing been for the Crown neither to receive 
nor to pay costs. The expenses of these 
twenty-nine suits had therefore been under 
£15,000; and looking to the magnitude of 
the suits, one of them having been a suit 
against the Corporation of London, he 
thought that an average of £500 each was 
extremely moderate. But it must not be 
supposed that if the rights of the Crown 
were given up for the benefit of the adjoin- 
ing proprietors, the public would gain any 
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in point of fact, although the Commis- 
sioners might suggest alterations, it re- 
mained with the responsible legal advisers 
of the Crown alone to decide, and he (the 
Attorney General) must say, he could not 
see how these matters could be better pro- 
vided for than by the mode in which they 
were now arranged. 

Mr. DUNLOP thanked the Attorney 
General for his very satisfactory statement. 
The Crown had not very long ago taken 
possession of a portion of the shore on the 
banks of the Clyde, on which old men past 
the time of active labour and others were 
in the habit of catching shell fish and dig- 
ging for bait, and had let it to a fish- 
monger at Glasgow for the annual rent of 
£30, thus depriving these poor people of 
the means of getting their living. Such a 
mode of administering Crown property 
ought not to be encouraged, but he was 
convinced that if it were administered on 
the general principle laid down by the At- 
torney General, it would be most beneficial 
to the public interests. 


INDIAN REINFORCEMENTS. — THE 
NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
RESOLUTION. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that the 
purport of the Motion which stood in his 
name was —‘ That, under present cir- 
cumstances, it is not necessary or expedient 
to carry into effect the recent Order for 
despatching 6,700 Men to India, from the 
Depéts of Regiments serving in India.” 
The late Government gave orders for the 
despatch of a considerable force of artillery 
to India six or eight months ago. The 
matter was brought before the House, and 
the Government judiciously altered their 
determination, and did not then send artil- 
lery to India. The circumstances of the 
present case were essentially the same— 
6,000 or 7,000 men were about to be sent 
out, and he hoped the Secretary for India 
would find on consideration that this was 
not either necessary or advisable to be 
done. It was said by the Secretary fer 
India that this was the usual season 
for sending out recruits to India, That 
might be ; but circumstances were not such 
as to justify such a force being sent out of 
the country. Both on financial and general 
grounds such a step would be unwise. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India a night or two ago, said 
that the finances of India were in an 
alarming state. This despatch of troops 
would cost £300,000 at least, and this 





burden would necessarily fall on the Indian 
Government. The transmission of cach 
soldier to India cost £15, and you had to 
add to that the same amount for each man 
coming home. At the present moment it 
was stated that 4,000 men were coming 
home; so that these two forces would 
cross each other on the sea. In a more 
important point of view than the financial 
one he thought he made no undue asser- 
tion—it had indeed been repeatedly admit- 
ted in discussions in that House—when he 
said that the military force actually in this 
country was inadequate. The sending away 
of these 7,000 men would cause a serious 
diminution of that force, and this certainly 
was not a time to diminish it by so large 
a number. The Indian army was immense 
—far beyond the present requirements of 
that country. The recent despatches from 
India stated that everything was going on 
satisfactorily. Oude was tranquil, about a 
thousand forts had been captured from the 
talookdars and destroyed, a great quantity 
of cannon, and above a million of small arms 
taken away from the Natives, and yet you 
were sending out European troops, while at 
the same time the Government of India 
proposed to reduce the Native army by one- 
fourth. If all this was the case, surely it 
was not necessary to send reinforcements 
out of this country. He might be told 
that he exaggerated the requirements of 
this country for troops. He didjnot think 
so. It was true that intelligence had beea 
received that the French army was to be 
reduced, and it was satisfactory to learn 
that such an order had been issued by the 
French Government ; but it was a delu- 
sion to suppose that such a disarmament 
afforded any analogy to a disarmament of 
the English army and navy, for the dis- 
armamer; of the French was only a fur- 
lough to the men, who were liable to return 
within a month when required, while the 
officers and non-commissioned officers re- 
mained on the establishment whether in 
peace orwar. It was said that the French 
disarmament extended to sailors; but 
there was a curious circumstance, which 
deserved notice. Hitherto the furlough of 
sailors allowed them to return to their 
ships at a month’s notice ; but now they 
were required to do so at five days’ notice. 
This looked as if the French Government 
wished to be prepared to replace their fleet 
in an effective state with more than usual 
promptness, if it should deem it expedient. 
This disarmament of France, therefore, 
was no such dirarmament as would justify 
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us, if our force was inadequate, in reduc- 
ing it still more. There were now 100,000 
European soldiers in India, and this bore 
on the subject of the finances of the Indian 
Government. He had seen a statement in 
the Bengal journals that ‘‘it was not 
bayonets or artillery that were wanted, but 
@ good system of government.’’ He wished 
to impress on the House that it was objec- 
tionable to send these troops out of this 
country. It was said that the recent dis- 
turbance in the local force in India was an 
additional reason for sending out more 
troops from England. The authorities 
here and in India had mismanaged this 
matter of the local troops. Forty men of 
this force were to be brought to courts- 
martial, and 6,000 or 7,000 of this force 
were to be discharged. You had a large 
force in India, double the number that put 
down the mutiny, and when you found that 
the Indian Government was reducing their 
local force it showed that any additional 
troops were unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed,— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ under 
present circumstances, it is not necessary or ex- 
pedient to carry into effect the recent Order for 
despatching 6,700 Men to India, from the Depdts 
of Regiments serving in India,’” instead thereof. 

CotoneL P. HERBERT, who had a 
Notice of Motion on the paper, ‘‘ That in 
the opinion of the House the military force 
at present available for service within the 
United Kingdom is inadequate to existing 
requirements,” said, that as, by the forms 
of the House he could not make his Mo- 
tion, he would take advantage of that of 
his hon. and gallant Friend to make the 
statement he desired to address to the 
House on that subject. He would not 
enter into the question of the general de- 
fences of the country, or of the military 
forces of other nations, or even of what 
ought to be the number of troops for the 
defence of this country; he wished to con- 
fine himself to the fact of the number of 
troops which were actually possessed in 
the United Kingdom at the present mo- 
ment. He had before him a document, 
the accuracy of which would not be dis- 
puted by the Secretary for War, and he 
had extracted from it the figures he wished 
to bring before the House. He would refer 
to the number of troops in the United 
Kingdom en the Ist of June in this year. 
The total number on that day, including 
militia, was 110,000. He wished to enter 
into an examination of the actual value of 
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that number of men. Excluding the em- 
bodied militia the number was reduced to 
86,000; of these 10,000 were officers, 
sergeants, and drummers; and that re. 
duced the rank and file to 76,000. When 
a force was of inferior quality you required 
a larger number of men. Of the 76,000 
men nearly one half were under one year’s 
service, and the number under twenty years 
of age was 28,000. Of the whole number 
11,000 were recruits—and you must take 
the sick at 5,000, absentees at 4,500; 
making a total of 20,500; leaving fit for 
duty 55,000. So that you had come down 
to one half of the original number. Of 
this force the cavalry were 7,600, the 
artillery 9,000, the engineers and the me- 
dical corps 8,000, making 19,600; so that 
the regular infantry were reduced to 34,500. 
Of this number 15,000 belonged to depéts 
principally of the regiments in India. The 
depéts were composed of 24,000 men alto- 
gether, and of these 10,000 were under 
twenty years of age, and 15,000 were 
under one year’s service. This showed 
what would be the value of these depét 
troops, and except for the purpose of de- 
fending fortified places it would be ex- 
tremely small. Of the seven bsttalions of 
the Guards and the twenty-four regiments 
of the line, excluding the sick and absentees, 
the grand total of rank and file was 21,000; 
to which wereto be added officers, sergeants, 
and drummers, 3,000: making the entire 
number 24,000. The embodied militia 
amounted to 23,000, and if the deductions 
in the regular forces were great, it must 
also be large from this 23,000 men. Many 
of the militia regiments were extremely 
fine battalions, but many of them were not 
in the highest state of efficiency. If you 
allowed the defence of Portsmouth, Pem- 
broke, and Plymouth to be committed to 
the militia and the depdt battalions, and 
took the whole of the regiments of the line 
in Great Britain available for service in the 
field, the force of infantry would be 21,000 
men, and if you added to these 12,000 or 
14,000 militia, you would get a field force 
amounting to something like 35,000 men. 
He should no doubt be told that all armies 
were subject to the deductions which he 
had pointed out; but in this case they 
were out of all proportion to the nominal 
strength of our army. Another point 
which would probably be urged against 
him was, that if these statements were 
true, it was indiscreet to make them. But 
he differed on that point. These things 
were well known to everybody but our- 
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selves. Any one who was in the habit of 
looking at the Daily States of an army 
might easily come to the same results as he 
had. Military officers of foreign nations were 
as able to make these calculations as he was. 
Every week tle stations of our army were 
published in some of the journals, and for 
1s. 6d. any one could get the Army Esti- 
mates; and by these means any soldier 
could make the calculation for himself. 
The remedy was in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, and if they could get over the 
financial difficulty—that of getting the 
money—the expense of putting the matter 
on a proper footing would be small. Our 
regimental establishment was large, and 
30,000 men could be added to our infantry 
without the addition of a single officer. 
More militia regiments ought to be em- 
bodied. In any reply to his figures he 
should like the House to bear in mind that 
the repetition of the gross totals could not 
be considered as a refutation of his argu- 
ment. His figures were correct, and if 
they showed that our infantry was only 
21,000, and that you had only 14,000 out 
of the 23,000 militia to add to them for 
the purpose of meeting an enemy in the 
field, he hoped the House would feel that 
the military force at present available for 
service within the United Kingdom was 
inadequate to existing circumstances. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, that 
with reference to the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster, he 
would say that we had now in India a 
force most adapted for the defence of this 
country, and instead of not sending out 
these 6,000 men to India it would be bet- 
ter to let them go, and bring home some 
of the fine seasoned men with all the ex- 
perience of the Crimea and the late war 
in India upon them. It was a shame that 
such troops should be allowed to die away 
from the effects of climate in India. It 
was best tv send out the newly raised men, 
and bring the seasoned troops home, who 
would be more available for our defence 
than militia or newly raised corps. 

Cotoyen NORTH hoped the Govern- 
ment would send out this force. He could 
understand that if these men formed one 
corps, there might be an objection to los- 
ing their services; but these men were all 
driblets from various depéts to fill up some 
regiments, and enable others to be relieved. 
Many regiments in India would be rendered 
inefficient if the usual reliefs were not sent 
to them, and it would be like a sentence 
of perpetual banishment if regiments were 
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not brought home. He was afraid that 
the services of more than 6,700 men would 
be required in India, according to the re- 
ports which had just reached this country. 
He believed the Secretary of State for In- 
dia had a Motion, the object of which was 
to increase the local European force in In- 
dia; but if what we had heard was true, 
and one regiment of this force had set the 
example of intrenching itself in its barracks 
and electing its own officers, he thought 
the sooner our own regular soldiers went 
out there the better. A man who got a 
European regiment to mutiny must be very 
clever indeed; but, from inquiries he had 
made, he believed that the ranks of Indian 
regiments were filled with broken-down 
lawyers and men of that description. He 
meant no disrespect to the learned pro- 
fession, but troublesome soldiers were al- 
ways called the ‘‘lawyers’’ of the regiment. 
There was not a single case of mutiny in 
a Queen’s regiment. Even the outbreak 
in question could hardly be called a mu- 
tiny. It was one of very gross insubordi- 
nation. The men had shown respect for 
their officers; but they had a grievance 
which they insisted on being redressed; but, 
if proper steps had been taken and they had 
been told that the case had been settled 
against them, not by the Attorney or So- 
licitor General, but by the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, they would have manifested a different 
feeling. It had been admitted by the pre- 
sent Prime Minister that they were entitled 
to their discharge or some consideration. 
Every one knew how particular soldiers 
were in these matters. A man who had 
enlisted into the 6th regiment knew he 
could not be obliged to serve in the 5th or 
any other regiment. In a Queen’s regi- 
ment things would be explained to the men 
on their private parades; or if the men 
fancied they had a grievance an old soldier 
would go to his captain, and on return- 
ing, when asked the result, would probably 
tell the men, ‘‘I don’t know what he said, 
but it’s all right,’’ and they would be satis- 
fied. If this had been done here, there 
would have been no rumpus whatever. 
With regard to this Indian European Force 
he could not say much for its internal dis- 
cipline when such a wide-spread movement 
should have taken place, and that not a 
single Non-Commissioned Officer from the 
Serjeant-Major to the Lance-Corporal had 
made his officers acquainted with it, and 
its being found out was owing to the soldier- 
like feeling of two private soldiers who had 
been transferred to the Indian Army from 
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the 9th Lancers, and who gave information 
of it the moment it came to their knowledge. 
He understood that the only regiment of 
that force who stood by their colours, and 
their officers was the lst Bengal Fusiliers 
which had distinguished itself so much at 
Delhi. With regard to the available force 
in this country, he thought that his gal- 
Jant Friend (Colonel P. Herbert) took too 
gloomy a view. An infantry soldier of a 
year’s standing, so far as fighting was con- 
cerned, was an efficient soldier ; Waterloo 
was won by men who had not been more 
than two or three months in the service. 
As to the calculations which had been 
made, he did not see why the sergeants, 
who were armed like the rest of the men, 
should be deducted from the available force; 
and the Military Train Corps, though non- 
eombitant, formed an integral part of our 
force, and ought to be reckoned with it. 
Then, again, 5 per cent was the usual al- 
lowance made for the sick ; and altogether 
he thought the deductions made were far 
too many. With regard to the Militia, he 
was at Aldershot last Saturday, and, as 
far as the movements of the men went, he 
defied any one to distinguish Militia from 
Line regiments. It was impossible to see 
finer troops, and he hoped the Government 
would continue to maintain the regiments 
which were now out. It was not drill or 
numbers which made a regiment, but the 
soldierlike feeling and discipline which ani- 
mated the men. Five hundred men well 
disciplined were more valuable than 1,000 
others. He was glad, therefore, to hear 
the notice of the Secretary for War that 
evening for the formation of a reserve 
corps from men who had been ten years 
in the service. They would prove a great 
additional security to the country if they 
could be got to join this corps. He agreed 
that no sufficient inducement was proposed; 
but, as a soldier who entered the army at 
eighteen would leave it in the prime of life, 
20,000 such men would be of the highest 
value in protecting our shores. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he shared in the opinion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) that looking to the state of 
India, and the large European force there, 
he could not see why such a large number 
of additional men should be sent out. But 
he rose to point out to the House that the 
force which the hon. and gallant Member 
wished to retain in this country did not be- 
long to the British Government, but to the 
Government of India. It was natural that 
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the hon. and gallant Gentleman should 
wish to have as many troops as might be 
necessary for the defence of the country ; 
but he hoped he would do justice and allow 
that if this foree were made available for 
the defence of this country its expense 
should be charged on the revenue of this 
country instead of that of India. The 
whole question of the relative expense of 
troops borne by this country and India de- 
served considerate revision by the Govern- 
ment. He (Sir Edward Colebrooke) had 
given notice of his intention to bring in a 
Bill to extend the power of the Indian Go- 
vernment to increase the local force. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD thought it un- 
necessary for the House, on a simple ques- 
tion of sending draughts to India, to wander 
into a debate upon Indian finance, upon the 
organization of the Indian army, or upon 
the national defences. He agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite, the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel North) 
that if this were a question of sending re- 
gular organized regiments out of this coun- 
try to India, it would be objectionable. No- 
thing of the kind was, however, proposed. 
Whether the force in India was to be re- 
duced or to be kept up at its present amount, 
it was indispensably necessary to send out 
these draughts in order to keep up the effi- 
ciency of the regiments which were to re- 
main in India; and this was really all it 
was now proposed to do. Although it 
might appear that it was a large number 
of men to send out at one time, it should 
be observed that they were sent out at 
this particular time in order that they 
might arrive in India at a season of the 
year when they were least likely to be 
affected by the change of climate, instead 
of being sent out in driblets all through 
the year. With regard to the reduction 
of the force in India, it had been intended 
to send home ten regiments in the course 
of this year; but circumstances had oe- 
curred which interfered with that measure, 
and the excitement which had arisen 
amongst the European troops, though it 
had been a good deal exaggerated, made it 
advisable, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, to retain two or three of 
the regiments which had been ordered 
home. One regiment of cavalry, however, 
and seven regiments of infantry, with a bat- 
talion of the military train, had already left 
India, or were on the point of embarking. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS asked how 


many men were coming home ? 
Sir CHARLES WOOD could not say 
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exactly the number of men, because they 
were allowed to volunteer into other regi- 
ments remaining in India up to the moment 
of the departure of their regiments. The 
regiments coming home were the 9th Lan- 
cers, the 10th Foot, the 29th Foot, the 32nd 
Foot, the 78th Foot, the 84th Foot, the 
86th Foot, and the 2nd battalion of the 
Military Train. The 61st Regiment also, 
he believed, had actually left, or was on the 
point of leaving India for the Mauritius. 
CotoneL SYKES said, that there were 
at present 110,000 European troops in 
India ; their cost was enormous, and it 
would be financially prudent to diminish 
their numbers as soon as possible. But 
the main question to be considered now 
was, whether a certain amount of European 
troops were more required in India than in 
this country. If their services were more 
needed in England than in India, then it 
would be of the greatest possible advantage 
for the purpose of the defence of the for- 
mer, as well with a view to relieving the 
finances of the latter, that those European 
regiments which could be spared should be 
sent home as fast as possible. But he 
must add that the proposition of the hon. 
Member to send out to India raw recruits 
and send acclimatized soldiers back to 


England, seemed to him somewhat ex- 
traordinary. The new-comers in India died 
off by scores in the first two or three years, 
and the expense of transport to replace 


them was very great. But if it be neces- 
sary to increase the army in England, it 
were better to retain the proposed rein- 
forcements of recruits than to order home 
acclimatized soldiers. With regard to the 
so-called European mutiny, he could not re- 
frain from remarking that the discontent 
which had recently arisen among the Com- 
pany’s European troops had, in his opinion, 
been strengthened by mismanagement, and 
the display of a great want of tact on 
the part of the authorities. If they said 
to the men, ‘*‘ We do not think you are 
entitled to demand that which you claim ; 
but you have fought gallantly at Delhi, and 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow, and elsewhere, and 
we are disposed to deal liberally with you 
out of admiration for your valour,”’ they 
would, he thought, have adopted a much 
wiser course than they had pursued in hay- 
ing recourse to that narrow economy which 
had led to such unhappy results, and which 
had been productive of fourfold the expense 
which a generous policy would haveinvolved. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he did not think 
the question raised by his hon. and gallant 





Friend the Member for Westminster (Sir 
De L. Evans) was so unimportant as the 
Secretary of State for India seemed to 
think. He thought that the attention of 
the House could not be called too fre- 
quently or in terms too strong to the state 
of insecurity in which this country was now 
placed, owing to the fact that she possess- 
ed no adequate military force at home for 
her protection. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had shown that the troops which 
were now in India were not required there; 
that they were a great burden to its 
finances, and that on Imperial grounds 
the services of an additional number of sol- 
diers were required in Great Britain. The 
question, in short, which his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend’s Motion raised, was not whe- 
ther a certain number of recruits should or 
should not be sent out to India, but whe- 
ther a number of seasoned regiments 
should not be brought home from that 
country to England. We had at present 
an army consisting of 110,000 European 
troops in India ; but it must be borne in 
mind that 30,000 European soldiers had 
put down the mutiny there when it was at 
its height, and that therefore we were 
keeping up in India a larger force than 
the circumstances of the case demanded, 
while at home we had a smaller force than 
the safety of the country justified us in 
maintaining. This must not be treated as 
merely a departmental question. In deal- 
ing with the subject, there were two ques- 
tions to be considered—the first being what 
was the probability of our military force 
being required for any home exigency; the 
next whether, if so required, it would be 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the na- 
tion. In order to furnish an answer to the 
first of those questions, it would simply be 
necessary for him to refer to the sentiments 
of all the Statesmen of the Continent who 
were most versed in European politics, who 
were most intimately acquainted with the se- 
cret springs of action in the ease of cabinets, 
rulers, and armies, and who, almost with- 
out a dissentient voice, stated it to be their 
belief that the time might not be far dis- 
tant when England would need the aid of 
a large army to fight for English liberty 
upon English soil. The great majority of 
such men held the occurrence of such a 
crisis in our history to be not only not im- 
probable, but as being in accordance with 
present appearances inevitable. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen might cry ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’ but nobody who looked closely into 
the aspect of European politics could fail 
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to be of opinion that the peace of Europe 
could not for many years to come be main- 
tained unbroken [‘* Oh, oh !]; or who did 
not think, if another European war were 
to take place, it was by no means unlikely 
that England would find herself compel- 
led to engage in the struggle. And those 
of our own public men who from their 
character and the nature of their pursuits 
were the most disposed to be reserved— 
diplomatists who were versed in the af- 
fairs of ‘the Continent—spoke in terms 
of warning upon the subject, and, if that 
warning were not attended to, we might 
have cause ere long to rue our indifference. 
But, suppose such an hour of danger were 
to come, what, he should like to know, 
would be the position in which we should 
stand? He was afraid that the hon. and 
gallant Member for Ludlow (Colonel P. 
Herbert), who had made so clear a state- 
ment, spoke from better information than 
the hon. and gallant Member for Oxford- 
shire (Colonel North). But it was not a 
question of a few more or less troops, or of 
figures, or returns, but it was the fact that 
the strongest representations and remon- 
strances had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment by the highest and most competent 
authorities on the subject; and they had 
had as great an amount of concurrent tes- 


timony laid officially before them as was 


ever got together. They were told the 
other night by the Secretary of State for 
War that a Military Committee was ap- 
pointed last year to report confidentially to 
the Government. It was composed of the 
highest military authorities. They had 
given a confidential Report to the Govern- 
ment. The House had never seen that 
Report, and they were not likely to see it, 
because every one knew that the Report 
was of such a character that the Govern- 
ment would hardly feel justified in laying 
it upon the table. But if that were the 
case, the Government ought not to hold 
language at variance with their secret con- 
victions and the official information which 
they possessed. They ought not to hold 
language to lull the country into false secu- 
rity, and in reality inconsistent with the 
evidence in their own possession. The 
other night, when he made a Motion on the 
national defences, he was answered ina very 
frank and manly speech by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War. If the 
subject had been left where that speech left 
t, he should have been satisfied, and taken 
& course more agreeable to the House, by 
abstaining from a division. But, unfortu- 
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nately, he heard with regret the right hon, 
Gentleman followed in that discussion by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who made a speech of a different 
character. The noble Lord began by sneer- 
ing at ‘‘ the rifle fever,” for having encour- 
aged which his colleague had just taken 
credit to the Government, and the noble 
Lord went so far as to tell the House that 
if there should be a war and a disaster at sea, 
and the actual landing of a hostile army, 
the population of the country would be suf- 
ficient to annihilate the invaders. He was 
very sorry to hear that statement from so 
high an authority, because he was sure 
that no military man in the country would 
say that it was founded upon reason, and 
he was sure that, on further consideration, 
the noble Lord himself would not be dis- 
posed to repeat it. He thought the state- 
ment was to be extremely regretted. The 
forms of the House did not enable him to 
reply to it; but he gave the only reply 
which he could give—he entered his pro- 
test by dividing on that Motion, and rivet- 
ing public attention to the speech, as he 
hoped it would be riveted on every act 
and word of the Minister on this impor- 
tant and growing question. He felt that 
if only a partial disaster should occur, 
if even the smallest injury should be in- 
flicted, a heavy responsibility would rest 
on those charged with the protection of 
the country. If that day should come, 
every word that had been spoken, every 
act which had been done, every con- 
fidential Report which had been submitted 
to the Government, would rise in judgment 
against them. It was said by the great 
Napoleon that an invaded country never 
wanted men, but it did want soldiers, and 
that was a complete answer to the state- 
ment of those who fancied that an unarmed 
population was in any degree to be relied 
upon in a case of urgent necessity. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Ludlow spoke 
from official returns, and showed how delu- 
sive the statements already submitted to the 
House were, and tliat the regular force was 
not only inadequate, but, in comparison 
with any force brought against it, almost 
no force at all, It was impossible to cou- 
template such a state of things without 
great disquietude. No one knew how soon 
an emergency wight come. If in July, 
1858, any one had told the Emperor of 
Austria that before July, 1859, a war with 
France would be begun and ended, he 
would have been taken for a lunatic. In 
these days danger came with suddenness 
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and rapidity. Events came quicker and | pean local troops, and no doubt great alarm 
passed away quicker, and it being now | in India, and great unwillingness to send 
a matter of notoriety that the most com- | back battalions. If you want to confirm 
petent and responsible of our military au- | the Indian Government in retaining these 
thorities had laid; before Her Majesty’s| battalions you cannot take a surer method 
Government in the strongest manner, re-| than by refusing to send the draughts and 
peatedly and urgently, their views of the| reliefs which belong to regiments there ; 
state of insecurity-in which we were, he| because they naturally say, ‘‘ We want so 
thought it behoved his hon. and gallant) many thousand men; if you keep back 
Friend to take this opportunity of impress- | the draughts and reduce the regiments to 
ing upon the Government the duty of | skeletons we shall be obliged to keep more 
strengthening the home force. It was not | battalions to have the same number of 
sufficient that they were sending 7,000 to; men.” The result would be, you would 
India, and bringing home 5,000. What) have an army in India with a dispropor- 
he said was that they wanted the 7,000, | tionate number of officers and an insufti- 
and they wanted 20,000 or 30,000 more if | cient number of men, and an army in Eng- 
they could get them from India, and even | land with a vast number of men without a 
then they would not have the strength | sufficient number of officers. Youwould pro- 
which every man of authority to whom the | duce inefficiency both here and there, make 
Government referred for information or|a great disturbance, and defeat the very 
advice told them that strength ought to be. | object which you have in view—namely, to 
Under these circumstances he really felt | get battalions home to England. With 
that these regiments were not required in| regard to the speech of the gallant Officer 
India. They were required at home, and he | opposite, he says, and justly says, that in 
hoped the House would take every opportu- | estimating the value of our forces we must 
nity of impressing upon the Government the | take into consideration that a great many 
duty of bringing home every single soldier | battalions are very young, that there are a 
who was not absolutely required in India .| vast number of men under twenty, and a 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT :—Before I | vast number under twenty-five. In making 
address myself to what fell from the hon. ' that statement he confirms that which I 
and gallant Officer opposite, let me make | have stated on a former occasion, because I 
some few remarks on the last sentences of | stated the other night that an improved 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman | health of the army could not be entirely 
who has just sat down. He gives in his | depended upon, as the army was dispropor- 
adhesion, after discussion of the Motion, to | tionately young. But thatis a fault which 
the wish to stop these draughts and reliefs | will mend every day. We have newly 
being sent out to India, because of the! raised young raw levies ; but even young 
danger from attack by foreign Powers at! and raw levies as they are, when they ar- 
home, What would be the result of stop-| rived at Malta and were seen accidentally 
ping these draughts? Do not let the! by a distinguished and competent judge, 
House think that we are sendjng out | he said he could scarcely believe that they 
trained men with a military organization. | were such young battalions, so efficient did 
These are draughts of young recruits be-| they seem tohim. Then with the question 
longing to regiments in India. We want of the amount of our military force comes 
to get whole regiments and battalions sent | the question how armies are to be counted. 
back to this country. We have seven! At one time they were counted by rank 
coming ; they are afloat, and one has ar- | and file, and sergeants were not counted, 
rived, But we want many more battalions because they did not carry any arms of 
from India. We are now going upon a| offence, but only ahalberd. But now they 
system which is wrong, but to which our} are armed; they have a better musket 
necessities compel us. In time of pro- than the men carry, and I confess I do not 
found peace we are bringing our reserves | undérstand why you throw them out of the 
into line and using our embodied militia! account. You may or may not count ser- 
where we ought to have regular troops. geants. But, then, you must recollect 
We want to get rid of this state of things. | that, comparing man for man and army for 
We necessarily press upon the Indian Go-| army, our own counts by rank and file, 
vernment to send back regiments as soon | while France, Austria, and I believe Rus- 
a8 circumstances will allow. They are un- | sia, all count all ranks. I confess I think 
willing to do so. Following the mutiny of | the whole calculation of the gallant Officer 
the Sepoys there is the mutiny of the Euro- | rests on very inaccurate conditions. I 
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have stated that I think that hitherto we 
have been forced into a wrong system. 
When we get regiments home from India 
we shall get into a right system. But to 
say that what you mean by a peace esta- 
blishment is an army ready a: any moment 
to resist war of which no notice is given, 
and which may take place any day of the 
week, is an impossible sate of things. Of 
course, if you take a peace establishment 
and compare it with a large war establish- 
ment, there must be a great disproportion. 
The gallant Officer says that the country 
under present circumstances ought to be 
placed in a state of defence. What are 
those circumstances? I do not think the 
circumstances now, compared with those of 
the past, are such as to justify us in making 
a violent effort greatly to increase our 
foree. A short time ago there was war in 
Europe ; that was said to be a reason for in- 
creasing the army; but now peace has 
been made, and we are told we ought to 
increase it because there is peace! I do 


not say our means of defence are not small; 
I think we ought to make an effort to im- 
prove them. But, again, we are told by 
a right hon. Gentleman opposite the time 
is come when we ought to reduce our 
army ; these arguments, then, are matters 
of opinion, according to the political posi- 


tion hon. Gentlemen take. At any rate, 
it is not politic to be always challenging 
invasion, and at the same time to say, “ If. 
you do come you will find us totally unpre- 
pared.”” The best course is in time of 
peace to keep up such a force as can be 
easily strengthened in the case of an 
emergency. Let us go on improving 
our defensive force, for I do not say 
that our defences are what they ought 
to be, and I do say that we ought to go on 
improving them. But do not mislead the 
public by holding out the notion that this 
country will ever support a vast war army in 
time of peace. After all, what is our re- 
serve ? Supposing we were under the neces- 
sity of arming ourselves, we have a reserve, 
including the militia, of 65,000 men. This 
is not a force on paper, but consists of men 
actually embodied. It is a force strong 
enough, we are told by good military 
authorities, to defend all our chief arse- 
nals. It may be a small and young force, 
but it is certainly an improving one. We 
have besides 14,000 pensioners. Includ- 
ing seven regiments now on their way 
from India, we shall have thirty-nine bat- 
talions of infantry, seventeen regiments of 
cavalry, and about 2,800 artillery—in all 


Mr. Sidney Herbert 
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about 61,000 men. I wish the force were 
larger ; but the way to make it larger is 
ceriainly not to retain the draughts due to 
India. A force of 61,000 men may not be 
considered a large one, but it is not to be 
frittered away in the manner the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite has dealt with 
it. The right hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) has referred to the terms 
of the confidential report on our means of 
defence ; he says he is not aware of its 
character, but thinks it must contain some 
severe truths, as I have not ventured to 
quote its language. I should have thought 
that a sufficient reason for not quoting a 
confidential report is simply because it is 
confidential ; and what is intended to be 
confidential is not generally made known. 
The right hon, Gentleman says we hear of 
certain representations having been made 
to the Government, and since those repre- 
sentations there has been some augmenta- 
tion of our military force. I must admit 
that we seem to be perpetually oscillating 
between parsimony and the opposite excess 
when we deal with our military establish- 
ment. At one time we give way to an ex- 
cess of extravagance ; when the temporary 
fit is over there is an inevitable reaction, 
and the retiring wave leaves us at a lower 
point than we stood at before we began 
the spasmodic exertion. This uncertainty, 
this continual up and down, is exceedingly 
injurious to the efficiency of the army. I 
should wish the House to look at this sub- 
ject calmly and reasonably, and fix as 
nearly as possible what should be the num- 
ber of our military establishment, and the 
Government are now using steady efforts 
to augment our forces, and hope to do 
greater service in this way than by these 
kinds of spasmodic exertions. If, having 
no offensive intentions against any country, 
we steadily maintained a force sufficient 
for our own security, it would be much 
better than these violent and spasmodic 
attempts to convert a small army into a 
large one, and, after a reaction of feeling, 
disbanding it and reducing it to 40,000 
men; though it is a system very difficult 
to resist in a country governed by a popular 
assembly. I have no objection to discus- 
sion on this subject ; the more the public 
know about it the less they will be affected 
by unfounded alarms. 

CotoneL DUNNE, whilst thinking that 
we ought to avoid doing anything that was 
calculated to offend a neighbouring Power, 
was of opinion that it was our duty to place 
our defences upon an efficient footing. 
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Now, he feared that we had not taken 
proper means for the defence of the coun- 
try in the event of danger. It was all 
very well to say that we must keep as 
large an army as the resources of the 
country would admit of; but what we re- 
quired was the means of expanding that 
force in the presence of danger, and that 
at present we did not possess. There 
were no less than four Bills having refer- 
ence to the military force on the table 
that night; but all that would be of no 
avail unless we had a proper system for 
organizing our army. He thought the 
proposed reserve force men would be pre- 
vented from entering the militia. He also 
suggested that the expense incurred for 
recruiting might be reduced by consolidat- 
ing the machinery employed for the pur- 
pose. The system of warfare had changed 
very much of late years, cspecially as to 
the use of arms of precision. This had 
been made especially clear in the late war 
in Italy. But it was nonsense to talk of 


arming the population, for a sufficiency of | 


arms could not be found; yet the arms 
of the military force had been brought 
to such perfection that any foree that 
was not similarly armed would inevitably 
be cut off and destroyed. Therefore, he 
thought no man could bring himself to 


say calmly that he was satisfied with the | 


defences of the country. Every step ought 
to be taken for putting the population in a 
state for defending itself; but the Govern- 
ment ought to guard against the raising 
of small desultory corps, which required a 
large staff, and frittered away the resources 
of the country. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
House had wandered from the question 
whether these 6,700 ought to be sent out 
to India. These men belonged to different 
corps, and if they were not sent out those 
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upon the report, without waiting for the 
reassembling of Parliament. If certain 
works ought, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, to be suspended, he hoped that 
those works would be instantly suspended, 
and that on the other hand, if new works 
were proposed in lieu of works which had 
been voted for, the Government, if they 
thought those recommended by the Com- 
mission were works of urgency, would take 
upon themselves to construct them without 
delay. He very much approved of the pro- 
position to maintain a reserve force of men 
who had served ten years. He thought such 
aforce would be ofa most valuabledescription. 

CotonEL GILPIN addressed a few ob- 
servations to the House which were in- 
audible. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last but one (Sir F. 
Smith) wished to know what were the 
functions of the Commission which my 
right hon. Friend has appointed, or is going 
to appoint. My right hon. Friend, I think, 
has already explained what are the func- 
tions of that Commission. Their duties 
will be to examine accurately all the plans 
of works which are yet to be made, to 
| compare them with those works which are 
| already made, and to see what will be 
| the best mode of adapting that which is to 
be added to that which exists, in order to 
render as complete as possible with refer- 
ence to the present system of attack those 
works which are essential to the defence 
of the dockyards and establishments of the 
country. They will not have so much to 
overhaul the works now in existence as to 
see in what way those works may be made 
most effective. I should hardly have risen, 
however, had it not been to correct a mis- 
conception on the part of my right hon. 
| Friend (Mr. Horsman) as to what I said 
upon a former occasion. I think I under- 











corps would be deficient in that number of! stood him as imagining that I had stated 
men. He thought the Secretary for War | the people of this country were themselves 
went too far when he said that sergeants | able to defend it in case of invasion. I 
ought to be fighting men. A sergeant’s! never meant any such thing. I was ap- 
proper duty was to attend to the men who! proving of the riflle corps then in contem- 
were fighting in the line. A great deal| plation in the interior of the country, and 
had been said about our defences, and the I said that if we were engaged in war I 
Secretary for War was about to appoint a did not doubt but that the people would ex- 
Commission to inquire into the state of our | hibit the same spirit which was evinced by 


fortifications. It was desirable that the 
House should be informed of the instruc- 
tions that were to be given to that Com- 
mission. He hoped that if the Commission 
reported in the recess, and the Government 
approved of their report, immediate steps 
would be taken by the Government to act 


‘a much smaller population during the war 
which commenced in 1803, when 200,000 
or 300,000 volunteers were raised, orga- 
nized, armed, equipped, and officered, for 
the defence of the country. I have no 
doubt such a force, in addition, of course, 
to the regular army and the militia, would 
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teach any invader a severe lesson. It was 
not in the least degree as a single means 
of defence that I adverted to the existence 
of that volunteer system, but as an addi- 
tion to the other modes of defence. I may 
here just remark that the discussions which 
at different times we have had upon this 
subject seem to have been influenced by 
momentary considerations rather than by 
any permanent settled system. When the 
Indian mutiny broke out it was urged that 
we ought to take the guns out of our line- 
of-battle ships and send them to India as 
transports for the conveyance of troops. 
Lately, when discussing the means of de- 
fence at home, great stress was laid, and 
properly so, upon the importance of hay- 
ing a Channel fleet and adequate means 
of naval defence. There is not much con- 
sistency between these two argunents— 
one urging the Minister to send away all 
our line-of-battle ships and the other to 
keep them at home for home defence. I 
mention this that hon. Gentlemen, when 
turning their attention to the national de- 
fences, should divest their minds of all mo- 
mentary influences and all considerations 
of temporary and accidental circumstances, 
and look calmly at the question as a per- 
manent system. I confess I do not think, 


although I admit our defensive system is 
capable of and trust will receive improve- 
ment, yet it is not altogether so contempti- 


ble as the public seem to imagine. I hold 
that in the event of war we could put 
into the field something very little short of 
200,000 fighting men. We have the regu- 
lar force of, I hope, not less than 60,000 
men. Then we have the militia, the esta- 
blishment of which is 120,000, and if that 
militia he well recruited and supplied, as in 
the event of emergency I am sure would 


be the ease, I reckon upon 100,000 there. | 
Then we have 14,000 yeomanry, 12,000 or | to be left out stand part of the Question,” 


14,000 pensioners, and then we have those } put, and agreed to. 


men who have served their ten years, with 
whom my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for War proposes to deal to-night. We 
have also always at home a certain force 
of marines, and we could if we chose re- 
organize our dockyard battalions for the 
defence of those establishments. Putting 
all these forces together, I say that an 
enemy contemplating an attack upon us 
must reckon upon not less than 200,000 
men to resist him. 1 do not wish to pro- 
long the discussion, but I think my right 
hon. Friend has shown that these 7,000 
men now proposed to be sent out to India 
are merely recruits to fill up regiments 


Viscount Palmerston 
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there, and to enable other regiments to re- 
turn home, and thus strengthen our means 
of defence at home. 

CotoyeL DICKSON observed, that the 
House was told that the 7,000 men about 
to be sent to India would release seven 
regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
one of military train, which could then re- 
turn home. It must be remembered that 
those regiments would come home mere 
skeletons. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: The depéts 
here are inexcess of the regimental strength. 

CotoneL DICKSON said, that might 
be, but the fact was that the regiments 
themselves would come home skeletons of 
regiments with not more than 250 to 300 
men ineach. He agreed that people were 
apt to take too gloomy a view of our mili- 
tary means; but, on the other hand, the 
noble Lord appeared to take toc flattering 
a view, and he (Colonel Dickson) could not 
see whence the troops enumerated were to 
be procured upon an emergency. As for 
the formation of a reserve corps he quite 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Queen’s County (Colonel Dunne), that 
it was a most ill-advised measure. It was 
intended to catch the ten years’ service 
men after their periods of service had ex- 
pired, but those were just the men who 
were wanted in the militia, and thus hav- 
ing set up an expensive staff to procure 
men for one service they were about to 
establish another expensive staff to form 
an inefficient force. He had been dis- 
appointed with the Report of the Militia 
Commissioners, which did not contain one 
useful suggestion, and he regretted to hear 
the Secretary for War express his inten- 
tion in carrying out future reforms to act 
upon the suggestions in that Report. 

Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions read 2°, and agreed to. 


RESERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF 
SEAMEN BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1, (Power to Admiralty to raise 
*‘ Royal Naval Volunteers,” not to exceed 
30,000 men), agreed to. 

Clause 2, (Term of Service shall be five 
years). 

Mr. HENLEY thought the words ‘‘every 
fifth years” had better be struck out, and 
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the words ‘‘ at the expiration of the period 
of his service” substituted. There was 
no provision in the Bill, as it stood, for the 
renewal of the period of five years, and 
unless the wording of the clause was 
amended some confusion might arise. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he did not think 
the wording of the clause gave rise to any 
ambiguity. Every volunteer would have the 
option of retiring at the end of five years’ 
service, and of renewing his termof servic 
for a similar period if he thoughtproper. 

Mr. LINDSAY thought it would be un- 
advisable to make the alteration suggested. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Act gave the power to enrol the volun- 
teers for five years, and they were to be 
called out for twenty-eight days’ training 
in each year. At the end of five years 
the men had the option of enrolling them- 
selves for a second period of five years. 
At the end of which second period they 
might claim such a pension as might be 
decided upon. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 3 
and 4, 

Clause 5, 

Mr. HENLEY said, that by this clause, 
whenever Her Majesty thought fit to call 
the volunteers into what was called ‘‘ actual 


service,’’ the men were liable to have the 
term of service extended for a period of 
five years from the date of being called 


into actual service. This give the Ad- 
miralty an arbitrary power to double the 
time for which the men entered, which was 
not likely to draw volunteers into the ser- 
vice. In the case of the naval coast volun- 
teers it was provided that they should 
not be called out unless in circumstances 
of ‘“‘imminent national danger.”” The 
militia were not to be called upon unless 
in case of ‘‘ war between Her Majesty 
and some foreign Power.’’ He could 
not help thinking that if they wanted to 
induce men to enter they ought to in- 
troduce the words ‘‘ unless in case of war 
or imminent necessity,’’ so that the men 
might not imagine they were liable to have 
their term of service extended indefinitely 
at the mere pleasure of the Admiralty. 
There was no doubt of the goodness of 
the scheme, if they could but get men to 
enter. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER agreed with 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the men when 
called out would be on a footing with the 
scamen serving in the fleet: did the noble 
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Lord by his proposition mean to alter the 
whole system of the flect also; and if he 
did, what would be the advantage of paying 
men at sea once a week ? Unless the noble 
Lord made the alterations which he had 
suggested, he would fail to induce the mer- 
chant seamen to enter the navy. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE hoped 
care would be taken to let the seamen un- 
derstand plainly the advantages held out to 
them, and that for this purpose the utmost 
publicity should be given to the terms 
offered. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as by the 13th 
clause the Admiralty had the fullest power 
of framing regulations, he thought the 
House should not commit itself to the 
details laid down in the Bill, but should 
leave them to be worked out by the Govern. 
ment. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, one 
of the objects of the Bill was to give the 
men the certainty that they would not be 
called on to serve beyond a certain period, 
hence the necessity of the details of which 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
complained. 

Mr. HENLEY observed that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone) had advised them not 
to canvass the Bill very closely, but he 
confessed that he could not understand it 
at all. There were so many provisoes in 
it that all they could tell a man was “‘ you 
are going into the Queen’s service, and 
you must get out of it as best you can.” 
He complained that the Bill was not clearly 
drawn, and as men liked to have a definite 
understanding as to what they were en- 
gaging in, and as the success of this mea- 
sure depended entirely upon its working in 
the first year, they ought to take great 
care that it should be so framed that the 
men could understand it. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
could see no reason at all why the men 
should not be paid weekly when in port. 

Mr. LINDSAY thought the Bill was a 
miserably ill-concocted one, and it was im- 
possible to understand it. It was much too 
long in the first place, and a shorter and 
more intelligible one would be much more 
likely to be successful. He was sure that 
the Admiralty would not get the men for 
the retaining fee proposed. Looking at the 
whole Bill, he thought it so mysterious in 
its provisions that they would get no men 
to enter the service under it. He advised 
the withdrawal of the Bill altogether, and 
draw a new one merely to regulate the 
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raising and management of volunteers for 
the sea service. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, to meet 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley), proposed the insertion of 
words, under which the men would only be 
called out in the event of a national emer- 


gency. 

Mr. AYRTON said, from his connection 
with the Tower Hamlets, he had had many 
opportunities of conversing with men em- 
ployed on the Thames, who as a body had 
it in their power to supply a large volunteer 
force to the navy, and the impression on 
his mind was that they would not be in- 
dueed to volunteer under the provisions of 
this Bill. He should have been better 
satisfied if the Bill had been drawn more 
generally, for he was afraid when it came 
to be worked, that it would not tempt any- 
thing like the requisite number of volun- 
teers. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET admitted 
there were many points in the Bill which 
had been better left to be dealt with in the 
regulations that the Admiralty proposed to 
issue. The measure, however, had been 
framed principally in accordance with the 
Act relating to the Coast Volunteer Corps, 
which had worked extremely well. He 
submitted to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) that, without a clause of the 
kind under consideration, the Crown would 
not be able to avail itself, in the event of 
an emergency, of the services of men who, 
when that emergency arose, might have 
served four years and eleven months, and 
would be in another month entitled to their 
discharge. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the noble Lord 
would have to catch his hare before he 
cooked it. For his part, he was afraid 
volunteers would not be caught in that sort 
of drag-net clause. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, seamen 
were always suspicious, and he hoped it 
would be distinctly understood that if those 
volunteers were called out they would re- 
ceive their pay weekly, and be allowed to 
make allotment towards the support of 
their wives on the very day on which they 
entered the service, otherwise the poor 
women would in many instances be forced 
into the workhouse. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
men, when called into active service, would 
be placed on the same footing as seamen 
in the fleet. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that Clause 13, 
giving power to the Executive to draw up 

Mr. Lindsay 
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orders as to all the terms of service, super- 
seded the necessity for those complicated 
clauses by which it was sought to regulate 
the terms for these volunteers. 

Clause 5, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clauses 7 and 8 agreed to. 

Clause 9 amended by the omission of 
the words “in no case exceed the rate of 
£5 per annum ”’ agreed to. 

Clause 10, (Payment of Pensions). 

In reply to Mr. Lrvpsay, 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET stated that 
it was impossible to fix, with any degree of 
accuracy, the exact amount that would be 
annually payable for pensions. None would 
fall due until after ten years had elapsed, 
and at the end of that period the increase 
would be in a progressive ratio: allowing 
for mortality and withdrawal, it was ex- 
pected that the amount of pensions an- 
nually granted would be about £60,000. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER ealled atten- 
tion to the fact that the coast volunteers 
being put into the same situation as the 
seamen of the navy, by the regulations 
now existing, if a coast volunteer happened 
to have a rupture two days after he had 
joined he might be turned adrift with a 
gratuity of £6. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 
was precisely on that account that the 
Admiralty did not wish to enter more 
specifically into the subject of those pen- 
sions. They desired to leave themselves 
free to grant such pensions after short 
periods of service as the circumstances of 
particular cases might justify. He there- 
fore proposed to omit the first proviso in 
the clause, in order to enlarge the discre- 
tionary power of the Admiralty. 

Mr. HENLEY doubted the propriety 
of expunging the proviso, as the effect of 
its omission would be to give a statutory 
authority to the Admiralty to grant pen- 
sions without any limit. The question of 
pensions would require very careful hand- 
ling in order to do justice between those 
men who had been in actual service all 
the time and those who had perhaps never 
been called out at all. If the proviso were 
struck out, some words ought to be in- 
serted as a check to guard the interests of 
the Exchequer. Perhaps the introduction 
of the qualifying words, ‘‘ with the con- 
sent of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury,’’ would be a sufficient 
restraint upon the power of the Admiralty. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET accepted 
the suggestion. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses from 11 to 16, inclusive, were 

reed to. 

Clause 17. 

Mr. HENLEY suggested its omission. 
It proposed the imposition of duties upon 
the masters of merchant vessels, the jus- 
tice of which was questionable, and pro- 
vided for penalties upon the non-perform- 
ance of those duties ; this would make the 
measure extremely unpopular in the mer- 
chant service. 

Mr. LINDSAY made a similar recom- 
mendation as to 9 clause imposing a penalty 
upon a master who could not account for a 
volunteer who had deserted. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET promised 
to consider these matters, and said that it 
was probable these clauses would be struck 
out on the Report. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE ESTATES 
ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. HENLEY said, the Bill was one of 
very great importance, and he trusted it 


would be postponed until next Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested, that the 
Bill should be read a second time in order 
to affirm its principle; and then that it 
should be postponed till next Session. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER acceded to the suggestion. 

Bill read 2°, 


MILITIA LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

CotoneL TAYLOR said, he had been 
informed that the officers of those militia 
regiments which had been called out for 
twenty-one days’ drill had been charged 
income tax upon their pay. He was afraid 
that such deductions from the miserable 
pay of a militia officer would make the 
service unpopular. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the officers of the Re- 
venue Department had no option but to 
call upon them to pay the income tax on 
all their incomes; and neither those offi- 
cers nor himself had the slightest power 
to grant exemption or order a remission. 
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CotoneL WILSON PATTEN suggested, 
that the war authorities should carry out a 
suggestion of great value contained in the 
Report of the Militia Committee, to secure 
the best men who had served five years in 
the militia for the regular force. There 
were no fewer, he belicved than 20,000 
who had served their fifth year in the 
militia, and who might most serviceably be 
retained for the regular service ; though 
he believed under present regulations they 
were not likely to be induced to enter the 
militia again. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported without Amendment. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES PREVENTION ACT 
(1854) CONTINUANCE BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

In reply to Mr. Hopwoop, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Act 
now in force was dependent on the accidental 
duration of another Parliament, and the 
object of the present Bill was to continue 
it for some fixed period next year. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, the Act had 
entailed a great amount of inconvenience 
and trouble, while it had made the fate of 
candidates before the Election Committee 
a perfect lottery. He hoped this would 
be the last Continuance Bill submitted to 
the House, and that next year the whole 
subject would undergo consideration. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the present law 
gave satisfaction neither in nor out of the 
House. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS was ready to 
accede to the appointment of a Select 
Committee on the subject if the course 
were considered desirable. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES believed that the 
House would never be thought sincere in 
its wish for purity at elections until it re- 
quired from every Member a declaration 
on oath that he had neither directly nor in- 
directly incurred other than legitimate ex- 
penses. 

Mr. MALINS, while admitting the im- 
perfections in the Bill, believed, neverthe- 
less, that it afforded to candidates a great 
protection against inordinate expenditure. 
He concurred with his hon, and learned 
Friend in the necessity of requiring Mem- 
bers to declare that they had not by 
themselves or their agents been guilty of 
bribery. 

Bill read 2°, 
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SALE OF GAS BILL.—SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Mr. BAXTER objected that the House 
had not had sufficient time to consider 
this measure, which was of great impor- 
tance, and affected all the great gas com- 
panies and gas consumers of the whole 
country. It involved both inspection and 
taxation. He complained that the pro- 
moters of the Bill had sent a circular to 
his constituents animadverting upon his 
conduct in objecting to the progress of the 
Bill on a previous evening at so late a pe- 
riod of the Session, and calling upon them 
to use their influence to prevent his op- 
posing the Bill further. He moved as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that all 
that could be agreed to by the second 
reading would be that all gas should be 
regulated by one uniform standard. Any 
discussion of detail of what was an impor- 
tant measure might be taken in Committee. 

Mr. DALGLISH supported the Bill. 

Mr. TURNER approved of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but there were objections 
which might be remedied in Committee. 

Question, ‘* That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the object of it was 
to provide for re-verifying at certain pe- 
riods the standard weights and measures 
kept in the counties and boroughs by com- 
paring them with the original standards 
kept in the Exchequer. It was suggested, 
however, that the period should be ex- 
tended in the case of boroughs from three 
to five years, and in the case of counties 
from six to ten years. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE agreed to this 
Amendment. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 


{COMMONS } 
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FIREWORKS ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [lst August], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE.- 
QUER said, that the clause proposed to 
extend the provisions of the existing law, 
so as to give power to justices to grant a 
search warrant to enter any house where 
fireworks were kept, and, if any fireworks 
were there found, to destroy them. This 
was a somewhat arbitrary power, and he 
was informed by the police authorities that 
they did not consider it necessary. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE explained that the 
necessity for the Bill had arisen from the 
accidents which were istely caused in South- 
wark and Lambeth by the keeping of fire- 
works in buildings where it was dangerous 
to have them. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES objected to the 
provisions which authorized the seizing and 
destroying of fireworks. 

Mr. MALINS wished to strike out the 
words ‘‘ or kept for sale.’’ 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report progress.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 35; 
Noes 11: Majority 24. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


Appropriation Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday,*@ August 6, 1859. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Brirs.—2° Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation); Militia Pay ; European Troops 
(India). 

8° Charitable and Provident Societies, &c.; Mi- 
litia Laws Amendment; Dublin Police ; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance; Sessional Divisions; 
North Western Territories (British America). 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Se ond Reading read. 
Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
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wished to know whether the Bill was print- 
ed, and whether it was in the identical form 
of previous Bills of the same character ? 
He asked this question, because it so hap- 
pened that on a former occasion a clause 
was introduced into the Appropriation Act 
which upset its main provisions, and a pro- 
mise was then given that in future this Bill 
should be printed like all other Bills. He 
also wished to inquire out of what fund and 
by what authority the sum of £13,000 for 
costs and damages in an appeal case from 
the Court of Admiralty at St. Helena, in 
respect to a vessel called the Newport, 
seized and condemned there, had been paid ? 
He believed that that sum was paid out of 
the ‘‘droits of the Admiralty,” and he 
wished to know whether that fund was dealt 
with like other public funds? He would 
next call attention to a matter which it 
was important for the House to consider. 
A very great increase had taken place in 
the funded debt, and the relation of the 
funded debt to the unfunded debt was ma- 
terially altered. This had been done with- 
out any legislative interference on the part 
of Parliament, and some measure ought to 
be passed to prevent any increase of the 
funded debt without a resolution or an as- 
sent on the part of that House. To prove 
the fact that the funded debt had in- 
creased, he might state that in the financial 
year ending the 3lst of March, 1859, the 
total amount of the funded debt was 
£790,671,215, whereas, in the financial 
year ending in March, 1858, the total 
amount was £783,360,257. Thus, in the 
year terminating in last March, there had 
been an increase in the funded debt of 
£7,310,958. The annual charge of the 
debt had also increased from £27,660,000 
to £27,895,000, or not less than £235,000. 
The unfunded debt, on the other hand, had 
been reduced by the amount of the addition 
which had been made to the funded debt, 
and the unfunded debt at the end of 1859 
was but £13,277,000, as compared with 
£20,927,000 at the close of the previous 
year. This was produced by the conver- 
sion of unfunded debt into funded debt in a 
manner which entailed a loss to the nation. 
Of course, if it were the pleasure of the 
House to make this conversion it must be 
done ; but let it be done after a discussion 
and when the will of the House was dis- 
tinctly ascertained. He should like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
whether it was intended in the ensuing 
Session to make any amendments in the 
law in conformity with the recommenda- 


VOL. CLY. [ratrp serizs.] 
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tions of the Committee on Public Moneys? 
At present half the financial system seemed 
to rest on fiction or on statutes not carried 
out. He wished to know whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplated 
any change in that portion of the existing 
system which enabled the Executive Go- 
vernment, without any authority, to con- 
vert the unfunded into funded debt, upon 
conditions onerous to the public purse? 
He regretted the absence of the Home 
Secretary (Sir G. Lewis), who, in the last 
Parliament, had imputed to a Committee 
upon which he (Sir Henry Willoughby) had 
served, with reference to this subject, that 
they did not know the difference between 
buying Exchequer Bills at a premium and 
at a discount. The error was, however, on 
the part of the right hon. Baronet, and the 
Report of that Committee showed that the 
nation had lost upwards of £2,000,000 in 
consequence of the gigantic system of stock- 
jobbing which had been pursued. In 1844 
Mr. Goulburn, who was then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in receiving a deputation 
on'the subject of savings’ banks, denounced 
most strongly the class of transactions to 
which he was referring, and stated that so 
far as his influence extended, such proceed- 
ings should never occur again. He hoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
seriously consider the matter to which he 
had called attention, for he was persuaded 
that our system of finance rested upon a 
very hollow foundation, and that the law, 
instead of being observed, was in many 
important respects a dead letter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER stated that, in conformity with the 
general practice, the Consolidated Fund 
Bill had not been distributed, for it was 
ouly printed when some change took place 
in its form, but it could be obtained by any 
hon. Members at the Vote-office. The 
other topics to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred were of very considerable impor- 
tance. The hon. Baronet had asked whe- 
ther it was his intention to propose any 
changes in the law in consequence of, or in 
conformity with, the report of the Public 
Moneys Committee. He agreed generally 
with the hon. Baronet that the whole sys- 
tem of our finance—by which he meant 
what related to the custody and manage- 
ment of public moneys as distinguished from 
raising them on the one hand and spending 
them on the other—was in a state of con- 
siderable incongruity, and although we lived 
in a country which made it a boast that 
theory and practice never agreed, and 

2N 
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ought not to be forced too much in order 
to make them square with each other, yet 
certainly the principle was pushed toa very 
great length with respect to our finances. 
He was disposed to agree very much in the 
spirit of the recommendations of the Public 
Moneys Committee. He would study their 
suggestions during the recess, and he hoped 
next Session to be enabled to submit to the 
House such proposals as might seem de- 
sirable. The hon Baronet had raised a 
specific question of great importance with 
respect to the powers possessed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with reference 
to the conversion and reconversion of public 
securities—not without the authority of 
Parliament, for whatever the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did was done with the au- 
thority of the law—but without the distinct 
cognizance of Parliament in reference to the 
particular transactions. He (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) thought, and had ex- 
pressed the opinion on a previous occasion, 
that the powers of the Finance Minister in 
this respect were larger than they need be, 
and that they ought to be brought within 
certain bounds. THe was not about to enter 
into a history of the transaction to which 
the hon. Member had referred, but, in order 
to judge whether the reconversion of Ex- 
chequer Bills into stock had been an opera- 
tion profitable to the public or not, they 
ought to know upon what terms the money 
had originally been acquired when the Ex- 
chequer Bills were purchased. He appre- 
hended that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at the time must have found that the 
course he pursued was more advantageous 
to the public than the contraction of a loan, 
In order to form a judgment on the subject, 
however, a careful examination of the facts 
would be necessary. He would pronounce, 
however, no opinion upon the merits of that 
particular transaction, but he agreed with 
the hon. Baronet, that it was not desirable 
that large operations for conversion and re- 
conversion should take place without being 
brought under the distinct notice of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Baronet was a vigilant 
Member of that House, and was not repel. 
led by the apparent dryness of these sub- 
jects from examining them in minute detail; 
but as that class of hon. Members was very 
small, he thought it was most desirable that 
better provision should be made than was 
at present provided by law for keeping the 
operations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer under the distinct and habitual view 
of the House of Commons. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had given some 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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evidence of the sincerity of his opinion on 
this subject, for on the eve of quitting office 
in 1855 he had introduced a Bill which he 
thought would have gone far towards meet- 
ing the views of the hon. Baronet. That 
Bill, however, was not passed, in conse- 
quence of the change of the Government, 
Without giving any positive pledge on the 
subject, he could only say that he was 
anxious to do all in his power to place the 
control of the House of Commons upon a 
more effective basis. 

_Mr. LAING stated, that the “ droits’ 
of the Crown was a fund derived from 
moneys of persons dying intestate, of con- 
victed felons, and from the seizure of ves- 
sels, and other sources. The sum of 
£13,000, which had been paid out of this 
fund, was for the costs and damages in the 
case of ‘‘ Hopper v. the Queen,” which 
arose out of an appeal from the decision of 
the mixed court at St. Helena in the matter 
of a slave vessel which had been condemn- 
ed by that Court. The ‘ droits,” of the 
Crown, like the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, presented difficulties in adopting the 
practice in other cases of bringing the gross 
receipts into revenue and voting the whole 
expenses by estimates under the control of 
the House, At the same time any infor- 
mation respecting the fund could be obtain- 
ed by any hon. Member who moved for 
any Return on the subject. 

Bill read 2°. 


RESERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF 
SEAMEN BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, that he 
entertained some strong objections to this 
Bill, as he feared, that it would not accom- 
plish the object which the Government had 
in view ; namely, on the ground that its 
provisions were uncertain and unintelligible, 
and could not be readily understood by the 
seamen. He also thought the attempt to 
induce the merchant seamen to form a re- 
serve force would be more likely to be suc- 
cessful if they relaxed the severity of the 
Articles of War, and offered inducements 
to officers of the merchant service to enter 
the reserve force along with the men. He 
had had some little experience in organizing 
bodies of men. During the Crimean war 
he had organized a body of 4,500 men in 
very short period ; but when it was pro- 
posed that the men should be placed under 
the Articles of War, they declined to join 
the Army Works Corps, though they stated 
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that they would have no objection to be 
brought under the Articles of War in the 
ease of actual service in the field. Much 
confidence, too, had been impaited to the 
artizans by the fact of their being accom- 

anied by engineers and other persons in a 
Saher position than those with whom they 
had usually been associated. Entcrtaining 
very strong opinions that the Bill would 
fail in producing the results which were ex- 
pected, he regretted much that the Govern- 
ment had not consented to make the altera- 
tions to which he had referred. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could not but admit that the Articles of 
War were very old-fashioned, and a good 
many of them were never acted upon, but 
the propriety of revising those articles had 
been considered by the former Board of 
Admiralty, and was under the considera- 
tion of the present Board. The question 
of inviting officers of the merchant service 
to join the reserve force was one of great 
importance and ought to receive due con- 
sideration. Such a measure would, how- 
ever, be attended with very considerable 
additional expense. Of this he assured his 
hon, Friend, that in the event of any emer- 
geney, the Government would rely on the 
merchant service, not only to provide sea- 
men, but also good officers. 

Bill to be read 3° on Monday. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES PREVENTION ACT 
(1854) CONTINUANCE BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH stated, that 
the inquiries before the Election Committees 
during the present Session had shown that 
the clause in the Act of last year against 
candidates paying travelling expenses was 
perfeetly useless, and that under it bribery 
could be perpetrated with impunity. The 
clause simply stated that it was ‘* illegal” 
to give money for the payment of travelling 
expenses, but the Act did not state that 
such payment was bribery and that it 
should invalidate any election. The Com- 
mittees had, in fact, driven a coach and four 
through the clause. To say that it was 
illegal to pay travelling expenses was 
nothing more than might be said of an or- 
dinary assault or any minor misdemeanor, 
such as giving a man a black eye. Unless 
the House made travelling expenses bribery 
they would never put that crime down, 

Mr. BRADY said. he must enter his 
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protest against this kind of legislation in 
toto. Ile could only cliaracterize the ex- 
isting Act as a cloak for covering all sorts 
of corrupt practices, and thought that it 
would be better for the present Continu- 
ance Bill to drop than to perpetuate an 
Act of so unsatisfactory a character. He 
thought that it would be very much better 
to adopt the plan of having the Members 
called to the table to state on oath the 
amount which they had expended, and that 
they had not committed or sanctioned any 
bribery whatever at the election. If two 
or three hon. Members were to be prose- 
cuted for perjury, and sentenced to a few 
years’ penal servitude, the House would 
soon put an end to the system of bribery. 

Masor GAVIN said, he thought that if 
the bribers were to be prosecuted, according 
to the strict letter of the law, as well as 
those who had been bribed, such a course 
would check the practice of bribery. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that so far from 
the Act of last year not being sufficiently 
strict to put down bribery, it was of so 
stringent a character, and would lead to so 
much hardship upon hon, Members, if car- 
ried out in its integrity, that the Election 
Committees declined to do their duty in 
carrying out the Act. If the Act were to 
be carried out in its stringency, it might 
be that an hon. Member returned by a very 
large majority might be unseated if it were 
known that he had given a pot of beer, or 
a paltry sum of 5s, to a voter on the day 
of election, although such acts were not 
done with the slightest wish to influence 
the return, nor had had any actual effect 
upon the election. 

Mr. Senszant DEASY observed, that 
in his opinion the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) was unfair in 
his remarks on the conduct of Election 
Committees for refusing to carry out the 
Act of Parliament. They had put a mean- 
ing on the Act which he (Mr. Deasy) con- 
sidered to be a perfectly correct one. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that the de- 
cisions of the Committees were often con- 
tradictory, and it was desirable that they 
should be guided by some general law. 
The House would remember that after a 
former election for Peterborough, an hon. 
Member (Mr. G. Whalley) was unseated 
because at a dinner which was given after 
the election in the town which he repre- 
sented, he had sent two dozen of champagne, 
That was carrying out the Act in all its 
stringency which no reasonable man could 
approve. 


2N 2 
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Mr. G. CLIVE said, that he believed that 
some of the disadvantages ascribed to the 
Act arose from the peculiar construction of 
the tribunals which administered it. There 
could be no doubt, however, that the Act 
of 1854 must be amended during the next 
Session ; and in order to ensure the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the subject, he would 
move as an Amendment that the words, 
“or until the end of the then next Session 
of Parliament”’ should be struck out, in 
order that the period of continuance of the 
Bill should expire on the 10th of August 
next. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he wished to in- 
quire what necessity there could be for this 
Continuance Bill at all, seeing that the 
present Act would remain in force until 
the end of next Session. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, this Bill would pro- 
vide for the emergency of an abrupt ter- 
mination of the Session before the usual 
period in August next. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported. 

TIouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o’clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 8, 1859. 


Mrinvutes.] Took the Oath—The Lord Stuart de 
Decies. 

Pusiic Brtts.—1* Turnpike Acts Continuance ; 
Dublin Police ; Militia Laws Amendment ; Cha- 
ritable and Provident Societies, 

2° Coinage ; Probates and Letters of Administra- 
tion (Ireland) ; Police (Counties and Boroughs); 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements. 

8* Military Savings’ Banks ; Universities Iocor- 
poration Act Amendment; Iocome Tax, dc. ; 
Queen’s Remembrancer, &c.; County Cess 
(Ireland) Acts Continuance ; Universities (Scot- 
land) ; Constabulary Force (Ireland) ; Manufac- 
tures (Ireland) Acts Continuance. 

Royal Assent. — Admiralty Court; Jury Trial 
(Scotland) Act Amendment; Diplomatic Pen- 
sions; Criminal Justice, Middlesex (Assistant 
Judge); Pawnbrokers ; Boundaries (Ireland) ; 
Chief Superintendent (China) ; Speaker of the 
Legislative Council (Canada) ; Militia Ballots 
Suspension ; Court of Probate, &c. (Acquisition 
of Site) (No. 2); Local Government Supplemen- 
tal; Colonial Legislatures Power of Repeal ; 
Barbuda Government ; Vexatious Indictments. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE PROJECT OF 
PEACE.—QUESTIONS, 
Tne Marquess or NORMANBY, who 
had given notice “To ask a Question of 
Colonel French 
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Her Majesty’s Government as to the Pro- 
ject of Peace transmitted by them to the 
Austrian Government previous to the Pre. 
liminaries of Villafranca, and to inquire 
whether there would be any Objection to 
the Production of any Official Communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris on the Sub- 
ject,’ said—My Lords, I believe this is the 
last occasion during the present Session 
upon which I shall have an opportunity of 
ealling your Lordships’ attention to points 
connected with our foreign policy. I gave 
notice the other day of my intention to 
ask a Question of my noble Friend (Earl 
Granville) upon one or two points, and 
my observations, with few exceptions, will 
be confined to matters connected with 
the subject to which I have called your 
Lordships’ attention by the terms of my 
notice. I believe that England is almost 
the only country in Europe in which any 
mystery still clings about the nature and 
character of those propositions which first 
saw the light under false colours at Villa- 
franca. There they were called propo- 


sitions of the neutral Powers: all other 
neutral Governments, whether constitu- 
tional or despotic, concerned in this ques- 
tion, save our own, have given explana- 


tions in writing and made general dis- 
claimers of all connection with those pro- 
positions. The only explanation which has 
been given in this country was verbal, and 
was offered in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and was certainly somewhat scant. 
In the absence of any such explanation, 
upon the Continent they have formed their 
own opinion upon those transactions, which, 
I am sorry to say, is not creditable to the 
professed neutrality of this country, nor to 
our candour in communicating on the sub- 
ject with other Governments. It is gene- 
rally believed now that those propositions 
were the joint production of the popular 
diplomatist M. de Persigny and Lord Pal- 
merston. I say of Lord Palmerston, be- 
cause upon the Continent it is the habit of 
people, whenever the signature of Lord 
John Russell is not actually attached to 
any paper, to say that it is the act of Lord 
Palmerston, although, of course, we here 
consider them to be the joint acts of that 
noble Lord and Lord John Russell. It is 
supposed that the plan to which I allude 
originated in the desire of Lord Palmerston 
to realize, as soon as possible, his Tiverton 
programme, and that as to M. de Persigny 
the instructions of the French Government 
were to keep England as much as possible 
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isolated from other Powers, and to involve 
her in the largest possible degree in the 
violation of existing treaties. It never could 
have been imagined, I think, by the French 
diplomatists that such a project could at 
that moment have been accepted by Austria. 
If I rightly recollect what passed in the 
other House, we were told then that the 
propositions were forwarded as the act of 
the French Government without any opinion 
upon them being expressed by the Eng- 
lish Government. It was unnecessary, I 
must say, to give any opinion, because all 
the acts of the present Government and all 
the despatches written by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Department 
tend to show the greater the sacrifices that 
could be obtained from Austria the more 
pleased the Government would be. Those 
proposals, however, were simply forwarded 
without comment, a proceeding which led 
to a natural conclusion on the part of per- 
sons abroad, and if there has been any 
mistake or misapprehension, it is entirely 
owing to this irregular and unusual act on 
the part of the Government. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon told the Emperor Francis Joseph 
that England had cordially assented to the 
propositions of M. de Persigny, and unless 
my noble Friend can assure me that there 
is some authentic document on record to 
the contrary, I must say I think the Empe- 
ror Napoleon was justified in making such 
an assertion; I think, too, on the other 
hand, that the propositions having been 
sent by England to Vienna, it was natural 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph should 
give credence to that statement. What 
distresses me is, that from the first moment 
the present Government came into power 
there has not been any evidence of that 
bond fide neutrality which this country pro- 
fessed to maintain. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, upon the night 
before the division which overthrew the late 
Ministry, told the House of Commons he 
relied as much upon the foreign policy of 
Lord Derby’s Government as upon their 
internal administration as grounds for a 
vote of want of confidence. Immediately 
after the division official documents ap- 
peared which certainly were very creditable 
to the late Government, and establishing 
the fact of a complete and bond fide neu- 
trality. After those despatches had been 
produced, what said the noble Lord now 
at the head of the Government in taking 
office? He said, ‘‘ As to foreign policy, 
our path is traced out for us; we shall 
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follow in the footsteps of our predecessors.”’ 
Whatever may have since happened these 
words remain, and, although they may not 
amount to a distinct approval of every act 
of the late Government, at all events they 
mean this—that the late Government had 
bond fide carried out the principle of neu- 
trality, and that the present Government 
were resolved to persevere in the same 
course. But what is the fact? That pro- 
fessed neutrality has been repeatedly vio- 
lated. Such is, I believe, the opinion of 
other Powers. Upon this subject I will 
read an extract from a despatch written 
by the Prussian Minister at Berlin to the 
Prussian Envoy at Vienna, which has not 
yet been published in the English papers. 
The Prussian Minister in this despatch 
defends his Government against the charge 
of having abandoned Austria, and of hay- 
ing supported, or as some said, originated 
this proposal. He says :— 


“ According to what the Comte de Rechberg 
has told your Excellency, the Cabinet of Vienna 
had been informed by the French Cabinet of the 
intentions of the neutral Powers, That which 
was presented on the part of France as the condi- 
tion of mediation by the great neutral Powers was 
nearly that which Lord John Russell, in a des- 
patch addressed the 22nd of June to Lord Bloom- 
field, presented as the basis of English policy. In 
presence of the known predisposition of the Cabi- 
nets of London and of St. Petersburg, one might 
admit as a fact, that more unfavourable conditions 
might be expected from the common intervention 
of the three Powers than those to which the Em- 
peror Napoleon consented at Villafranca. 

‘It is hardly necessary for me to remark that 
the despatch quoted by the English Minister for 
Foreign Affairs shows evidently that the English 
Cabinet regard the pending question differently 
from the King’s Government, I think, besides, 
that I may consider it as a course of conduct that 
differs widely from the ordinary usages generally 
followed during a war—that one of the belligerent 
parties desires to be informed by the other of the 
intentions of the neutral Powers. 

“If Iam well informed, the Comte de Rech- 
berg must, at least, by this time, be convinced 
that the project of mediation which it was pre- 
tended had been accepted by the three neutral 
Powers, and which consists of seven points, was 
not an English project, but a French project. At 
any rate, it was not till several days after the sig- 
nature of the peace that we received the first 
news of it.” 


These extracts, my Lords, clearly show 
a difference in the policy of the Court of 
Prussia compared with the policy of Eng- 
land, as laid down in the despatch of my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. This is somewhat singular, for we 
were told that Lord John Russell would 
establish an intimate understanding be- 
tween the Cabinets of Prussia and Eng- 
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land. Your Lordships may remember we But did nothing pass between that act on 
had a discussion in this ITouse as to a cer-' the part of Austria and the invasion of 
tain specch made by the Minister for India| P’odmont ? Yes, my Lords, Austria 
under the present Government, who at his| accepted the offer of the mediation 
election boasted of the effect of the inter-| made to her by England. Austria kept 
vention of England with respect to the back her forces for some days, because 
policy of Prussia. Not satisfied with per- | an offer of mediation was made by Eng- 
suading the £10 householders of Halifax land; but which offer was rejected by 
that we had now got a Government which! France and Sardinia. I hold, therefore, 
eould preserve India, he boasted that he! that the statement put so concisely is 
could also influence the whole of Central | not accurate—that the war arose from that 
Europe. But, my Lords, the manner in’ single act on the part of Austria. I 
which M. de Schmitz, in the extract I | must also remind your Lordships, that be- 
have just read, speaks of the despatch of fore Austria had sent a single soldier across 
my noble Friend (Lord John Russell) to; the Ticino, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
Lord Bloomfield, shows that the noble Lord bad been dethroned through the direct in- 
had established a complete separation in’ tervention of the Sardinian Minister there. 
policy between ourselves and that country, | Massa and Carrara, too, were taken posses- 
with which on every ground it is our interest sion of by Sardinia, and the Government 
to be most closely allied. I hold in my hand _ in those places had been overthrown. The 
this first despatch written by my noble French fleet, too, had arrived at Genoa 
Friend; I will not now repeat the impression before a single Austrian soldier had crossed 
it made on my mind, but that impression the Ticino. By these acts on the part of 
was a painful one. It has been often com- | Sardinia, the ally of France, a legitimate 
mented on. During a long life of official ‘cause of war was created. We must re- 
intercourse with my noble Friend, marked collect that one of the principal points 
by community of action and private regard, which were to have been discussed in the 
T have very seldom had any differences of proposed Congress was to find some sub- 
opinion with my noble Friend. But, I stitute for the separate treaties for mu- 
must say, the whole tone of this despatch tual defence which existed between these 
addressed to the Court of Prussia, estab-' smaller States and Austria — but whilst 
lishes in my mind a wide distinction be- they were still in existence Austria was 
tween the policy which my noble Friend | bound in honour to consider all those viola- 
suggested and that which I should have tions of the rights of her weaker neighbours, 
thought tended to the honour, dignity, | on the part of Sardinia, as an unavoidable 
and interests of this country. I can-| reason for declaring war. So that my 
not help reading a passage from another noble Friend’s statement that the ‘ ex- 
despatch of my noble Friend (Lord John treme imprudence of Austria” was the 
Russell) to Baron Scleinitz, dated July 7,' cause of the war is an error of fact. I 
in which he says,— must now state what I considered to have 
‘‘Her Majesty used her utmost endeavours, been an error of inference on the part of 
consistent with peace, to maintain the faith of my noble Frieid. He says that because the 
ee At the “a og os see. by ~ act Austrians stepped over the frontier, having 
supreme imprudence, began @ war and in- 

wniad Biabuesek. From that time everything has | been provoked to war, therefore the Trea- 
been changed. Austria overstepped the frontier | ties of 1815 were abr ogated, and “ it was 
laid down in the treaties of 1815. It could no | no longer to be expected that they would 
longer be expected that those treaties would be be regarded as binding.’’ But, my Lords, 
oe as binding by France and Sardinia. ' this is not the first time that similar trans- 
se acme: to war, and is taking her | actions have occurred in Italy. I remem- 
| ber to have taken a considerable although 

It appears to me that, in the first place,there not an immediate part in what passed in 
is a considerable omission to this despatch. the year 1848 and 1849. Did not Sar- 
We know that Austria was guilty of an dinia twice invade Austria during that 
act ofimprudence. But in what did thatact | period? Did she not in 1849, without any 
of imprudence consist? In giving a short | notice, invade Austria, and did she not 
notice that unless something were done by meet with what she richly deserved for 
Sardinia she would consider that a cause her most unjustifiable invasion — such 
of war had arisen. And then my noble | defeat as placed her entirely at the mercy 
Friend talks of Austria having commenced of Austria? The noble Lord now at the 
the war, and having invaded Piedmont. | head of the Government was then Foreign 
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Secretary, and what was the argument he 
used to Austria? Ile said, ‘‘ You must 
recollect that although you have been pro- 
voked, and although the conduct of Sar- 
dinia is not justifiable, yet that the settle- 
ment of that partof Italy is a part of the 
treaty arrangement of Europe. I, there- 
fore, expect that you will not seize Ales- 
sandria, or any other part of the Sardinian 
dominions.’’ I thought that course was 
dictated by good reason and sound policy. 
But, my Lords, I say that the feelings and 
policy of England on such subjects ought 
to be consistent and founded on some 
known principle. Our principles ought to be 
known and acknowledged, and those which 
we apply to one Power we ought to apply 
toevery other. Therefore, my Lords, I say 
the despatch of my noble Friend contains 
both an error in fact and an error in reason. 
I must always do justice to the correct, the 
noble impulses of my noble Friend now at 
the head of Foreign Affairs; but I must tell 
him now, as I have told him before, that 
he has taken a one-sided view of the ques- 
tion. The information he derived from his 
residence in Italy was derived from a very 
narrow circle. They were no doubt very 
intellectual and clever enthusiasts, but not 
able to conduct such events as are now 
passing. They have originated revolu- 
tions before this, but they were never able 
to bring one to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
and I very much fear that while I speak 
they are at this time liable to be overborne 
and displaced by that party whose influence 
over the masses is not, I think, correctly 
estimated in England —the Mazzinian 
party. Iunderstand that M. Mazzini has 
at this moment issued a proclamation by 
which he is exciting the whole of Central 
Italy. In it he says he is glad the Sar- 
dinian commissaries are withdrawn, be- 
cause now the whole people of Central 
Italy will be able to declare its wishes. I 
have only seen passages from this procla- 
mation, because the Italian papers do not 
dare to print it in ewtenso. I believe this 
proclamation has produced an impression 
likely to be dangerous. My noble Friend 
alluded in his second despatch to the plan 
which I think then first arose of a con- 
federated combination of the States and 
Cities of Italy. My noble Friend says,— 
“Tt is doubtful, very doubtful indeed, what may 
be the result of the well-considered deliberations 
of the Tuscan people.”’ 
My information would lead me to believe 
that what really is doubtful is whether 
there could be any well-considered delibe- 
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rations at all in that quarter. The agents 
of the Mazzinian party there do not desire 
the annexation of Central Italy with Pied- 
mont, and the government there is still 
conducted in the same spirit, and not only 
in the same spirit, but with increased 
vigour in the way of intimidation. With 
respect to that, in my opinion, most ridi- 
culous notion that the Grand Duke had 
given sealed orders to bombard Florence, 
I told your Lordships on the first day of the 
Session that I had thought it my duty, con- 
sidering the impression which that report 
had made in this country, to apply to the 
highest authority to ascertain really how 
the matter stood, and that Prince gave me 
his word of honour that no such orders were 
ever given, I had his authority for stating 
that. When the allezation was latterly 
repeated, I was, indeed, surprised on what 
futile evidence that charge was made ; and 
here, as a matter of personal justice to 
Signor Peruzzi, from whom 1 have received 
a letter on the subject, and who is, I be- 
lieve, a very respectable gentleman, though 
one holding very extreme opinions, I think 
it right to say that what I had stated I 
only repeated as ‘‘ currently reported’ in 
Florence that he had at first objected to the 
charge as one that could not be sustained. 
He denies that he had any difference of 
opinion with his colleagues on the subject; 
of course he has a right to the full benefit 
of that denial. My correspondent had 
mentioned what was supposed to have been 
his first impulse as to his eredit, and ail I 
meant to convey in respect of him was that 
he gave a too easy credence to the charge 
on very unsubstantial evidence. I will 
just read a few lines from the memorial 
of the Provisional Government to show on 
what sort of evidence this charge against 
the Grand Duke rests : 


“There existed in the fortress of San Georgio, 
commonly called the Belvedere, a secret and 
sealed circular of general orders, sent from the 
General to all those in command in August in the 
past year. At half-past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th of April, the Archduke Charles, 
second son of Leopold II., came to the above- 
named fortress, convoked the officers, and told 
‘them he was the bearer of a letter from tne 
General-in-Chief (Ferrari), in which he ordered 
the circular to be opened already sent, The paper 
was opened, and it was found to contain pre- 
liminary instructions for an attack against the 
city. These instructions were completed by word 
of mouth by the Archduke Charles, who con- 
cluded by asking the officers what ammunition 
they had, and how and what artillery they could 
dispose of. The commander of the fortress with 
respectful firmness replied, explaining to the Arch- 
duke Charles that while he and his company 
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would without hesitation expose their lives to! one detachment had arrived the Govern- 


protect the safety of himself and all the Royal 
family, they would refuse positively the idea of 
attacking their own citizens, guilty of nothing 
more than a generous sentiment of nationality 
that the army itself would consider it glorious to 
partake.” 

I cannot see one word in that to justify any 
one saying that the Grand Duke had 
given any such orders as have been imputed 
to him. The orders were general. I 
speak in the presence of several noble 
Lords who are military officers and who 
will, I think, bear me out when I say that 
it is a necessary thing to give such general 
orders for the conduct of the troops under 
certain circumstances. As a numerous 
mob had occupied the streets of Florence 
the night before, the inquiry of the Arch- 
duke Charles seems to me to have been 
the natural preliminary to the possible ne- 
cessity for defence against armed attack. 
I take it the orders were general orders 
issued in preparation for defence. Who 


could ever imagine that in the month 
of August last — these orders were dated 
the 8th August — when everything was 
tranquil in Florence, the Grand Duke 
would place sealed orders in the hands 
of any one giving directions for such a 
purpose as the destruction of his capital. 


If there were any such orders let those 
who make the charge produce them. If 
there is anything in those general orders 
of the 8th of August warranting the charge 
that the Grand Duke had given directions 
to bombard Florence, I cannot understand 
why they should be witheld. I therefore 
leave this subject in your Lordships’ hands, 
by repeating the positive contradiction on 
the part of the Archduke that any such 
orders were given. What could possibly 
be the motive of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany to bombard the city of Florence ? 
So much with respect to that. But I 
must say, from the information I have re- 
ceived from Florence, all goes to negative 
the suggestion of any such motive. And 
I must also say that so completely is 
everything forbidden to circulate there, 
which is contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of the present Government, that it 
is necessary to have recourse to private 
letters. In such a case one cannot al- 
ways give names; but my information is 
on good authority, and from that infor- 
mation I learn that intimidation is re- 
sorted to to a great extent. With re- 
spect to the army—the greater part of the 
army that was at first under orders to re- 
turn to Florence —I am told that after 
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/ment rather distrusted the disposition of 
| the troops; and having heard that there 
was a great disposition on the part of those 
troops to side with the Archduke, the 
order for their being stationed there was 
rescinded. Again, two Tuscan officers, 
Majors Bevilaiqua and Mori, have been 
arrested, and are at this moment confined 
in a fortress for speaking in public in fa- 
vour of the Archduke Ferdinand; and 
within the last few days I hear two other 
officers have been arrested for speaking in 
a café in his favour. There is another very 
remarkable thing in connection with the ex- 
pression of public opinion in that part of 
Italy. I understand that by the Election 
Law of 1848, the whole rural population 
as a class is excluded from the franchise. 
Your Lordships are aware that this rural 
popnlation is not composed of serfs or boors, 
but consists of a most intelligent and well 
conducted class of people. The metayer 
system prevails. A Podere or farm is gene- 
rally as much as one family can cultivate. 
This family often consists of several mar- 
ried sons with their families, who inherit 
the same large farmhouse and share the 
produce. There is no provision, if I am 
;not much mistaken, in the election law, to 
admit all this large majority of those who 
cultivate the soil and are supported by its 
fruits. And if these elections are to de- 
cide upon the future fate of Central Italy, 
why should the qualifications to vote be 
so different in one Duchy and in another. 
In Modena the decision is to be by universal 
suffrage, with the conditions that the voters 
shall be able to read and write. It would 
be well if they added a third condition to 
the exercise of the franchise, namely, that 
they should know arithmetic ; for if they 
did they would be able to draw a distinc. 
tion between a people that are taxed at the 
rate of 5 per cent and a people that are 
taxed at the rate of 50 per cent. The use 
I would make of my knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of things in Italy would be to urge 
another argument against England mixing 
herself up in these differences. We have 
been already informed by Her Majesty’s 
Government that if the conditions of the 
Treaty of Villafranca’are to be adhered to 
the States not concerned would not agree 
to be called together to register them. 
One of the plans is to abolish all distine- 
tion between the different races in Central 
Italy. If such should be the decision of 
the assembly collected so hastily together, 
and under such unusual circumstances, let 
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there at least be an opportunity given to|the Department with which he was con- 
those who have been hurried into those de- | nected. From the Notice which the noble 
cisions to reconsider them. Do not let us Marquess had given he had not anticipated 
confirm, by the solemnity of a ry owe that he would have gone into a very in- 
Congress, those decisions which I believe teresting but very discursive discussion on 
would be found to have been framed upon | the affairs of Europe in general and Tus- 
a delusion, and to have been accompanied | cany in particular, and therefore he would 
by undue influences. I press this opinion not follow him into that wide field; but 
upon your Lordships at this moment be-| with regard to the propositions transmitted 
cause Parliament is about to separate. The | by his noble Friend the Secretary for Fo- 
long and close experience I had of the con- | reign Affairs to the Austrian Minister, he 
duct of the noble Viscount in Foreign Af-| would make a very simple statement of 
fairs, induced me on the first day of the | facts—and indeed they had already been de- 
Session to declare I never again would | scribed in ‘another place’’—which would, 
have the slightest confidence in him as|he thought, dispel some of those illusions 
Minister. I regret to entertain such an under which the noble Marquess, with 
impression, having known the noble Vis- | others, appeared to be labouring. Some 
count for so long a time, and believing | days before the conclusion of the Peace of 
him to be justly popular in social rela-| Villafranca, the French Minister gave to 
tions. I am not, however, conscious of | his noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
entertaining any serious differences of | Foreign Affairs, a statement of the bases 
opinion upon general questions with the | on which the Emperor of the French would 
other Members of the present Adminis- be willing to treat with the Emperor of 
tration, many of whom I am glad to see Austria. His noble Friend received those 
for the first time seated upon the Ministe-, bases, but stated to the French Ambas- 
rial benches. My opinions upon these ques- sador that, in transmitting them to the 
tions I confess are strong, and a sense of Austrian Minister, he would not attempt 
duty impels me to express them now, feel- | to offer any opinion on them, nor to give 
ing that this is a moment most threatening | any advice with respect to them on the part 


to the fate of the country. I cannot, there- His noble 
Friend did not believe that the time had 
then arrived for making a proposition as to 
any terms of peace which would be likely 
to conduce to any lasting arrangement : his 
noble Friend, therefore, in placing in the 
hands of the Austrian Minister the paper 
containing these terms distinctly stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not express 
any opinion, and did not give any advice 
as to their acceptance or as to any nego- 
tiations being commenced with respect to 
them. Count Apponyi transmitted this 
document immediately to the Austrian Go 
vernment, and an answer was received from 
the Government to the effect that the terms 
were unacceptable ; and that answer was 
communicated by Count Apponyi to his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. His noble Friend com- 
municated the reply which he had received 


fore, sit down without impressing upon 
my noble Friends near me the necessity of | 
taking care that during the coming recess | 
nothing shall be done in relation to this 
matter without the sanction of the united 
Cabinet. I may remind my noble Friends | 
of what passed at the commencement of 
the Session of 1852. Without referring 
to individuals too particularly, I may say | 
that I hope nothing will be left to irregu- | 
lar action in foreign affairs. I do not wish | 
at present to revive the recollection of | 
events that seem to have been forgotten 
sooner than might have been expected, | 
although they remain matter of public re- | 
cord; but my noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary seems to have a different view 
of the conduct of individuals in connection 
with foreign affairs now from that which he 
entertained then. The noble Marquess then | 


of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 





asked whether there was any objection to! to the French Ambassador; and that was the 
lay on the table any official communication | whole of the action on the part of the Se- 
that had been made to our Ambassador at | cretary of State for Foreign Affairs and of 
Paris, as to the effect of the proposals | Her Majesty’s Government with regard to 
transmitted to the Austrian Government. | those bases of peace. But, as considerable 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, he hoped the | misapprehension had arisen on this subject, 
noble Marquess would forgive him for an-' he might add that no communication was 
swering the question he had put instead of | made by his noble Friend regarding the 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville), inasmuch as bases of peace given to him by the French 
the question which had been put related to | Ambassador to either the Courts of St. 
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therefore, to suppose that any bases of | 


peace had been agreed on by the three 
mediating Powers. His noble Friend con- 
sidered it right towards the Austrian Go- 
vernment, not to withhold from them these 
proposals in the hope that a stop might 
be put to the effusion of blood which at 
that time seemed likely to continue, and 
had therefore made himself the channel of 
communicating them to the Austrian Go- 
vernment, but without expressing any 
opinion whatever on the terms that were 
proposed ; and he did not think impro- 
priety of conduct could be attributed to 
his noble Friend by any one who was 
anxious to see the war brought to a ter- 
mination. Having made this explanation, 
he might be permitted to add that, 
his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
communicated with Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at Vienna, and directed that an ex- 
planation should be given to Count Rech- 
berg as to all that had taken place. That 


Minister received the explanation in a very 
friendly spirit, and stated that it was 
perfectly clear and satisfactory—so that he 
(Lord Wodehouse) was not aware that 
any misunderstanding now existed on the 
subject. 


As regarded the production of 
the paper asked for by the noble Mar- 
quess, he thought the House would agree 
with him that it was extremely inconve. 
nient that any separate papers with regard 
to these important transactions should be 
produced. The peace of Villafranca was 
not yet concluded—the preliminaries only 
had been agreed to. If, hereafter, any 
communication of papers to Parliament 
should be made on the whole subject of 
these negotiations, no doubt those bearing 
on the special point to which the noble 
Marquess had referred would be laid on the 
table of the House together with the other 
documents. He would not follow the noble 
Marquess into the great number of other 
matters to which he had alluded, although 
not, strictly speaking, contained in the 
Question which he had put. But his noble 
Friend had praised very highly the neutra- 
lity which had been observed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s JateGovernment. The present was 
not an occasion when he thought it at all 
necessary to canvass the different acts of 
the late Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who was not then in his place ; but he cer- 
tainly thought that if the neutrality ob- 
served by the late Government was not 
more conspicuous than that of his noble 
Friend, it certainly was not of a very strict 
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His noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Normanby) had in one part of 
his speech devoted himself to what he no 
doubt thought a most successful demolition 
of the Provisional Government of Tuscany, 
It certainly was not his intention to justify 
the acts or to make himself the advocate 
of the Provisional Government, neither did 
he intend to pronounce any condemnation 
upon it. Her Majesty’s Ministers observed 
with complete impartiality all that was tak- 
ing place in Tuscany; and it was not at all 
desirable that he should comment at length 
on acts which had only taken place within 
the last few days. His noble Friend had also 
returned to a matter which he had thought 
quite exhausted, namely, the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India with regard to neutrality; 
but he imagined that the debate which had 
already taken place in the House must 
have satisfactorily disposed of that matter. 
Then after commenting on the despatch 
addressed to the Prussian Government as 
to which he thought it had been shown in 
a late discussion that the conduct of the 
present Government had not been very 
unlike that of the late Ministry, the noble 
Marquess had criticised at considerable 
length a despatch of Lord John Russell’s, 
and dwelt on an expression which it con- 
tained relative to the ‘‘extreme impru- 
dence” of the Austrians in crossing the 
Ticino. There, again, he would rather 
abstain from entering into a complete dis- 
cussion of that very interesting event in 
the late campaign ; as to how far Austria 
was or was not justified in taking that par- 
ticular step at the moment which she did, 
as to how far previous provocation had been 
given, he should express no opinion ; but 
he would remind the House and his noble 
Friend that on this point the late Govern- 
ment had expressed an opinion not merely 
as strong as that expressed by his noble 
Friend the present Secretary of State, but 
a great deal stronger. And he would say 
that in his opinion that expression of opin- 
ion on the part of Her Majesty’s late Go- 
vernment was infinitely stronger than the 
oceasion required, and one which most 
certainly had given considerable umbrage 
to the Power to which it was applied—a 
Power to which this country was allied, 
and with which it was on terms of the 
strictest amity. The noble Marquess had 
also referred to his having had placed 
in his hands a document which the Turin 
journals stated to be a proclamation of 
Mazzini, and to the strong terms in which 
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the Austrian Government was condemned 
in certain newspapers. He must say that 
whatever opinion the House might form of 
the particular policy which was followed 
by Count Cavour and the Government of 
which he formed a distinguished member, 
they could not withhold their admiration 
from the constitutional party in Sardinia, 
for having been the chief instrument in 
counteracting those designs of the partizans 
of Mazzini which all right thinking persons 
so justly deprecated. He was quite cer- 
tain that the fall of constitutional govern- 
ment in Sardinia would be the signal for a 
renewal of those attempts which had para- 
lyzed the exertions of Italian patriots for 
years back, and had made all stable go- 
vernment in that country impossible. He 
did not shut his eyes to the faults of Sar- 
dinia ; but his noble Friend, in giving vent 
to his horror of the Mazzini faction, ought 
to be the last man to regard with severity 
the acts of a Government which, whatever 
might be its merits or demerits, had been 
the instrument of establishing constitutional 
government in Piedmont and of inculcating 
constitutional maxims throughout the rest 
of Italy. He did not know there was any 
other point in the speech of the noble 
Marquess that he was called upon to notice, 
but if further information were desired he 
would be prepared to give it. 

THE Marquess or NORMANBY ex- 
plained that what he had said about the 
despatch of Lord John Russell was, that 
it was inaccurate in omitting all mention 
of what had occurred between the an- 
nouncement of the intention of Austria to 
commence the war and the passage of the 
Ticino. He now wished to ask his noble 
Friend the President of the Council, whe- 
ther the transmission of the French pro- 
posals to Austria was or was not the act of 
the Cabinet. It was a most important 
act, and one which he imagined would not 
have been done without the Cabinet being 
consulted, 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Marquess seems anxious to advise 
the Cabinet. I assure the noble Marquess 


that the Cabinet is quite aware of the re- | 


sponsibility which attaches to its delibera- 
tions, but then of those deliberations I 
beg to tell the noble Marquess it must 
itself have the conduct. I very much 
doubt whether the noble Marquess has the 
slightest right to ask such a question ; but 
if it gives him the smallest satisfaction, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it was by 
the united act of Her Majesty’s Cabinet 
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that we sent the French proposals to 
Vienna ; and that in doing so we, in my 
opinion, took the only proper course. 
When the Government of France, one of the 
belligerents, put into our hands the terms 
of peace, we should have done very wrong 
to refuse to forward those terms ; and it 
would have been equally wrong if, think- 
ing that they were unlikely to be accepted 
by Austria, we had adopted any course but 
that which Lord John Russell pursued with 
the entire assent of the Cabinet, placing 
the terms in the hands of the Austrian 
Minister, telling him exactly the circum- 
stances under which they had been com- 
municated to him, and impressing upon 
him that he had no advice whatever to 
offer to the Austrian Government with re- 
gard to them. 

THE Marquess or NORMANBY said, he 
had asked the last question because of the 
great interest felt on the subject through- 
out the whole Continent of Europe. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorv CRANWORTH in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, briefly stated 
to the House the facts of the Ilminster 
case, and the decision of the Lords Jus- 
tices, that Dissenters were not eligible as 
trustees for that school. From that deci- 
sion an appeal was made to their Lord- 
ships which had not yet been heard. This 
ease and others which were of a similar 
character had called attention to the pro- 
priety of making some alteration in the 
law. Under these circumstances, he and 
a noble Friend of his had thought of intro- 
ducing some measure on the subject; but 
in the meantime a Bill was brought into 
the other House by the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) which was referred 
to a Select Committee, one of the most 
active Members of which was the late So- 
licitor General, and on the part of the Go- 
vernment there was the Vice President of 
the Committee on Education, and besides 
them there were Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and several other persons whose 
character and station demanded respect 
and attention. They considered the Bill 
with such extreme care and attention, and 
altered it so much, that when it came out 
of the Committee there was not a clause 
of it remained the same. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had charge of the Bill, in con- 
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sequence, withdrew it altogether, In that 
state of things several persons connected 
with the Ilminster school, feeling that what 
they were fighting for was a national ques- 
tion, came and consulted him as to the 
course it was best for them to take to at- 
tain their object. He looked at the Bill as 
it came from the Select Committee, and it 
appeared to him to be a rational Bill, and 
only defective in one particular. The Bill 
first provided, that wherever in the last 
twenty-five years it had been the practice 
in any of these charities to appoint Dis- 
senters trustees, that practice should be 
lawful, unless there was in the original 
deed of foundation something expressly 
forbidding it. He owned he thought that did 
not go far enough; because if in the Ilmin- 
ster case, where the trustees were now all 
Churchmen, no Dissenters were appointed 
for the next twenty-five years, such lapse 
would prevent any being appointed in fu- 
ture; and that was the reason, as he un- 
derstood, of the hon. Member withdrawing 
the Bill. But there was another clause 
which related to the children to be educated 
in the schools. It had not been the prac- 
tice in schools of this kind to insist on the 
children of Dissenters going to church with 
the other children; but the Bill as it came 
from the Select Committee guarded most 
scrupulously against any possible abuse in 
this respect, for it provided that in any 
scheme which was to be made under the 
sanction of the Court for the constitution 
of an educational charity, it should be law- 
ful for the Attorney General, or any person 
interested in the charity, to epply to the 
Court for its sanction, and there should 
then be introduced into the scheme what 
was called ‘‘ the conscience clauses’’—that 
if the parents of a child wished him to have 
the benefit of the school without being 
taught the doctrines of the Church of Eng-. 
land, he might do so. 
this Bill had substantially received the 
sanction of the House of Commons, and 
that some legislation on the subject was 
urgently needed, he had ventured to rein- 
troduce the Bill in their Lordships’ House, 
and he trusted their Lordships would sanc- 
tion its principle by reading it the second 
time. They ought to treat these as na- 
tional institutions, and there was no rea- 
son in the world why 300 years after their 
establishment they should feel bound by the 
exact words of the founders, who, if they 
had lived in these days, would probably 
have desired that the school should be open 
to all. If this Bill were passed before the 


Lord Cranworth 
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prorogation, it would be a great boon; but 
if not, he thought that this discussion and 
any expression of opinion on the part of 
their Lordships would have a good effect. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Eart GRANVILLE agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord that the present 
state of the law on this subject was such 
as required amendment. The noble and 
learned Lord had stated what had passed 
in the Committee of the other House on 
the subject, and the general concurrence 
of opinion with respect to it by the mem- 
bers of that Committee, among whom was 
the right hon. Gentleman who represented 
the Government. The fact of the noble 
and learned Lord having looked over the 
Bill, and having brought it forward, went 
far to convince him that it was a Bill 
which it would be desirable to pass. On 
the other hand, it was certain to give rise 
to considerable discussion, and considering 
the late period of the Session there was 
not the slightest chance o! passing it 
through the other House. Though some 
Dissenters were in favour of the Bill there 
were others who had strong objections to 
it in its present shape. He did not say 
that the expression of the opinion of the 
noble and learned Lord would be of no use 
in the matter. On the other hand, it was 
hardly desirable that their Lordships should 
be committed to a positive opinion on the 
Bill at present. He therefore thought the 
noble and learned Lord had better abandon 
the second reading for the present. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, although 
it was now proposed that the Bill should 
be withdrawn from the second reading, still 
he thought it desirable, in reference to fu- 
ture legislation, that they should under- 
stand distinctly what was the meaning and 
intention of the measure. Speaking in his 
individual capacity, he fully concurred in 
the statement that the difficulty which had 


settled, and though it was a considerable 
concession on the part of the Chureh of 
England, yet he thought that that con- 
cession had better be made. He did not 
know that the grievance of the complain- 
ants was, after all, very great. The 
grievance was that certain persons had got 
into a position which the law did not allow 
them to occupy ; the Judges decided that 
they ought not to be there and they had 
been compelled to withdraw from that post- 
tion. That seemed hardly to be a very 
great grievance. He looked, he confessed, 
with a little suspicion on these grievances 
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of their Dissenting brethren. It was often 
an admirable thing for a person to have a 
grievance, and he believed that the pros- 
perity of many persons in the world had 
arisen from having got a grievance. But he 
did not think that their Dissenting brethren 
had in this instance got a good grievance ; 
and, being dissatisfied with having so few 
grievances, they seemed determined to make 
the most of the few they had, and to get a 
remedy which went far beyond the griev- 
ance complained of. With respect to the 
present Biil, if the noble and learned Lord 
had confined himself to the clause which 
adopted the twenty-five years’ prescription, 
he thought that there would have been no 
opposition to it; but the other clause 
seemed to demand very serious considera- 
tion. In the Petition he had laid on the 
table from the Society for the Promotion 
of Education among the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, the peti- 
tioners stated their conviction that that 
particular clause was likely to lead to the 
destruction of their society. The noble 
and learned Lord in his speech treated this 
question as one simply concerning those old 
foundations made at a time when there was 
no Dissent in the country. Now, there was 
nothing in the Bill to restrict it to these old 
foundations, It was-a Bill providing that 
every endowed school in the country might 
have this ‘‘ conscience clause,’’ as it was 
called, introduced into the trusts. The 
noble and learned Lord said that the 
‘conscience clause’’ would be introduced 
merely when a scheme was applied for by 
the Attorney General ; but it struck him 
that any single person who considered him- 
self interested in any endowed school in 
the country might make it imperative on 
the Judges to introduce it. If so, it 
altered the general view of the matter 
very greatly, and the National Society 
having considered the subject with the 
assistance of high legal authority, with the 
aid of Judges of the land and others, 
came to the conclusion that it did appear 
that any person applying to the court 
might foree this clause to be introduced 
into the management of any of our endowed 
schools. Then came the question as to 
what was an endowed school. A school 
had an endowment, he presumed, which 
possessed a house of the value of £2 for 
the schoolmaster, or which had a field 
given it by the clergyman of the parish. 
An endowed school was a school with an 
endowment, however small. There were 
4,000 endowed schools in this country, 
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and by far the overwhelming majority of 
the endowments varied from £5 to £10 a 
year. Now, as no school could be con- 
ducted for £5 or £10, there were added 
to these endowments very large subscrip- 
tions, on which depended the whole use- 
fulness of the schools. A great number 
of these subscriptions was raised in con- 
nection with the Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles if the Estab- 
lished Church, and great anxiety and con- 
fusion would be the result of the 1,500 
endowed schools in union with that society 
should come under the provisions of the 
present Bill. It might be asked what great 
harm would follow, as the proposition was 
merely that that should be done by law 
which was done already in many cases 
voluntarily—namely, the introduction of the 
children of Dissenters to the schools without 
their being compelled tolearn the formularies 
of the Church of England. But it was one 
thing to do a matter of that kind volunta- 
rily, and another to have it forced on them 
compulsorily by Act of Parliament; and 
the members of the society which he 
was called to represent on this occasion, 
having seriously considered the subject, 
believed that if the Bill passed exactly 
in its present shape, it would create such 
alarm among their subscribers — many 
of whom were persons who held strong 
opinions on the subject of Church autho- 
rity—that there really would be an end of 
the Society. He believed that his noble 
and learned Friend had no intention in 
the slightest degree to interfere with the 
schools of the National Society, but this 
ouly showed the inconvenience of intro- 
ducing such a measure at a period when 
it could not be properly considered. The 
clergy of the Church of England would 
like to have the subject more completely 
examined, and the important questions 
connected with it taken more fully into 
consideration by their Lordships’ House. 
If it were desirable that all the schools 
in England—for it was of no use talk- 
ing about endowed schools only—should 
have what was called a ‘‘conscience clause” 
introduced into their management, by all 
means let it be done; but let it be done 
after a very careful and deliberate con- 
sideration of the whole question. This 
was a most important question, Ile be- 
lieved that no fewer than thirty-five peti- 
tions had been presented by the noble 
and Jearned Lord for removing these griev- 
ances, but from what he had seen in the 
organ of a certain society for agitating 
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the country about the grievances of Dis- 
senters, by giving lectures and getting up 
petitions, he did not think these grievances 
were so great as they might at first sight 
appear to be from the number of the peti- 
tions; and however great the grievance 
might be, the remedy applied to the malady 
was exactly one of those which were cal- 
culated to put the patient in a far more 
robust state of health than he enjoyed 
before the malady assailed him. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, he did not 
affect to know what effect the introduction 
of this Bill would have on the other House 
of Parliament, but he thought it would be 
far better for the noble and learned Lord 
at the present moment to content himself 
with the expression of opinion which he 
had elicited, and not to attempt to press 
the matter on Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, while con- 
curring in the expediency of not taking the 
second reading of the Bill, could not help 
expressing pain at some of the sentiments 
which had fallen from the right rev. Pre- 
late with regard to his Dissenting brethren. 
As regarded the Bill itself he believed it 
had received the fullest and best considera- 
tion by the most learned and able men re- 
presenting both sides of the question in the 
other House. It was true that the wishes 
of the deceased donor should be respect- 
ed; but he believed that if the founders of 
these schools were alive now, they would 
be willing to accede to the proposition now 
made. But, under all the circumstances, 
he would advise his noble and learned 
Friend not to press the second reading of 
the Bill. Before he sat down he must ex- 
press a hope that the sentiments of the 
right rev. Prelate were not those gene- 
rally entertained in the Church. He him- 
self thought that legislation on this subject 
was indispensable ; for if the law remain- 
ed unaltered, children might be prevented 
from attending any of these schools unless 
they conformed strictly to all the rites of 
the Church of England; and it would be a 
cruel thing that Dissenters should be pre- 
vented from having the full benefit of those 
institutions which were meant for all. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 
Lord Chancellor had not quite accurately 
represented what the right rev. Prelate 
had said. He (Lord Redesdale) under- 
stood him, not to object to the principle, 
but only to some parts of the measure ; 
one of his objections being that there was 
no definition of what was meant by the 
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term endowed schools. This phrase, if 
unlimited by any definition, would apply 
to many modern schools, and in reference 
to which a ‘‘ conscience clause’ might be 
applied for; and with respect to the ob- 
servation of the Lord Chancellor, that de. 
ceased donors, if now alive, would not ob- 
ject to the proposed change, it must be 
borne in mind that the Bill at once affect- 
ed living donors. He thought that there 
was in the Bill a great deal of matter 
which would form a good foundation for 
a future measure, but that the details were 
faulty. 

Lord CRANWORTH believed that he 
had no cause for regret in consequence of 
having brought this matter before the 
House, for he thought that there was not 
an imaginary, but a real practical griev- 
ance, pressing hardly upon a great many 
persons. Under the circumstances, and 
with this general expression of opinion in 
favour of the principle of the Bill he did 
not think it necessary to proceed further 
with the measure during the present Ses- 
sion. 

Motion (by Leave of the House) with- 
drawn ; and Bill (by Leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o’elock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 8, 1850. 


Minutes.] New Weirts Issurp.—For Bodmin v. 
William Michell, esquire, M.D., Manor of North- 
stead, 

Pusuic Brirs,—2° Marriages (Lisbon). 

8° Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen ; Govern- 
ment of India Act Amendment; Reserve Force; 
Inclosure Acts Amendment; Stock in Trade 
Exemption ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Conti- 
nuance; Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act 
Continuance; Inclosure; Poor Law Boards 
(Payment of Debts); Law of Property and 
'rustees Relief Amendment; Medical Acts 
Amendment ; Weights and Measures, 


HUDDERSFIELD ELECTION.—REPORT. 


Tlouse informed, that the Committee had 
determined— 

“That Edward Aldham Leatham, esquire, is 
duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Huddersfield. 

“And the said Determination was ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 
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ARMY SURGEONS.—QUESTION. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War why men 
who have received the legal right to prac- 
tise surgery and medicine from the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland are ex- 
cluded from becoming candidates for the 
medical appointments in the Army ; also 
why the Surgeons of Cavalry are charged 
forage money for their horses, while those 
of Infantry are exempt from that charge ; 
and also whether there will be any ob- 
jection on the part of the Government to 
grant to those deserving Medical Officers 
who have retired from the Service the 
same additional remuneration which will 
be given to those who are at present serving 
on their retirement ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that as 
far as the Surgeons in the Cavalry and In- 
fantry were concerned the forage allow- 
ances to them were regulated by particular 
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| vernment to cancel or alter the rank held 
| by the Field Officers of the Artillery and 
| Engineers of the Indian Army at the time 
of passing the said Act. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he be- 
lieved it would be necessary to explain the 
circumstances under which this question 
arose to make his answer intelligible. 
Previous to the late mutiny the Royal 
Artillery never served in India, and there 
was a difference of rank between the 
Officers of the Royal Artillery and those 
of the Indian Artillery. There was no 
rank of Major in the former, but there 
was in the Indian Artillery. When those 
‘two forces became associated in service in 
| India, in order to put them both upon an 
| equality, it was decided to abolish the 
| rank of Major in the Indian Artillery, 
| which did not exist in the Queen’s Service, 
| and to make the Officer rise at once from 
| the rank of Captain to that of Lieutenant 


| Colonel, in the same manner as in the 





practices which obtained in each Service. Royal Artillery. But in the endeavour to 
With regard to candidates for Commis-! place the Officers then holding the rank of 
sions, since the inereased scale of pay Major on an equal footing they went a 
was given incrased requirements were de- little too far, because they gave back rank 
manded from the candidates, and it had! and made them Lieutenants-Colonel dating 
been decided not only to require a Diploma from the day they became Majors, The 
of the College of Surgeons, but also a/ result was not that any injustice was done 


Medical Diploma from some other body, to | to the Royal Artillery, but that it became 
insure their knowledge of both medicine a great injustice to the Officers of the 
and surgery. With regard to the retired Cavalry and Infantry of the Indian Army. 
Officers, he thought it would be unwise to; In one case, an Officer became a Major 
depart from the rule that no change should | General over the heads of a great num- 


be retrospective, and give Officers who had | ber of other Officers who had been promot- 
already retired the same additional pay as | ed before him. The matter was brought 
would be given to those who would retire | to the notice of his (Sir C. Wood’s) pre- 


hereafter. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, it was not his 
intention to allude to pay, but to rank 
only. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he had 
not considered that point, but he was in- 
clined to think, on the whole, it would be 
dangerous to make the change retro- 
spective. 


ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERS OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION, 


CotoneL SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther, as the 56th clause of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, transferring the 
direct Government of India to the Crown, 
guaranteed to the Officers of the Indian 
Army, the rank, privileges, &c., they held 
at the time of the passing of the said Act, 


it is the intention of Her Majesty’s ~ 


decessor (Lord Stanley), who determined 
be cancel so much of that order as gave 
back rank, and to give the rank of Lieu- 
‘tenant Colonel only from the date of the 
order. He did not consider there was 
anything in this which was inconsistent 
| with the clause in the Act transferring the 
Government of India, The true meaning 
| of that clause was that by the change all 
| officers were to be left precisely in the 
| same position as if the rule of the East 
| India Company had continued, and it was 
/not intended to prevent the Government 
| from correcting a mistake in the same man- 
| ner as the Company might have done. 


INDIAN MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 
Coronei. SYKES said, he would also 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India 
upon what grounds Deputy Inspectors- 
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General of Hospitals in the British forces 
of less than five years’ service, doing duty 
at home or in the Colonies, withthe relative 
army rank of Lieutenant Colonel, are to 
have the local rank of Colonel while serv- 
ing in India from the date of their arrival 
in that country, agreeably to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Warrant of the Ist of February, 
1859, in supersession of Surgeon Majors 
and Deputy Inspectors of Hospitals of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Forees who rank as 
Lieutenant Colonels only, although of 
twenty to thirty years’ service ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that there 
had been two or three changes in the rank 
and designation of these officers. In the 
Indian Army there were two different ranks, 
which corresponded with only one in the 
Line; that was to say, there were two 
classes of Deputy Inspectors-General in 
the Indian Army, whilst there was only 
one in the Queen’s Forces. The fact was 
that it was quite impossible, so long as 
they had two ranks in the one service 
corresponding with one in the other service, 
to make the ranks move in precisely pa- 
rallel lines. There must be inequality one 
way or the other; and he believed that, 
on the whole, the arrangement which had 
been made after mature consideration be- 
tween the Indian authorities and the Com- 


mander-in-Chief was less unequal than any 
other that could be made, unless the two 
ranks in the Indian Army were merged 
into one, which the Government of India 
did not think advisable for the efficiency 
of the service there. 


COMMISSION ON NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
QUESTION. 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Royal Commissioners to 
inquire into the Defences of the Country 
have been appointed, and whether there is 
any probability of their making a Report 
before the prorogation of Parliament ; and, 
if not, whether, on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will feel at liberty to suspend any 
works which have been already authorized 
by Parliament, or to commence without 
such authority any other works which the 
Commissioners may represent to be of an 
urgent character. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that the 
Members of the Commission had been ap- 
pointed, but had not yet met. The proro- 
gation of Parliament would, he hoped, take 
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place next Saturday; there was not, there. 
fore, much probability of their being able 
to make a Report before that event. Of 
course the Government would act upon 
their own responsibility in case such a re- 
commendation as that alluded to by the 
hon. and gallant Member was made by the 
Commissioners. He trusted, however, that 
the particular case which had been put 
would not occur; at any rate, it was not 
the intention of the Government to suspend 
any works until the Report of the Com- 
missioners had been laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SOLDIERS, 
QUESTION. 


Captain O’CONNELL said, be would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is prepared to introduce a re- 
gulation to enable Roman Catholic soldiers 
to attend Mass on the holy-days of their 
Church when they can do so without inter- 
ference with their Military duties ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
there was a regulation at present in exist- 
ence enjoining upon commanding officers of 
Regiments that they were to be particularly 
attentive that no soldier professing the 
Roman Catholic, or other religious per- 
suasion differing from the Established 
Church, should be compelled to attend 
Divine service according to the Church of 
England ; but that every soldier should be 
at liberty to attend a form of worship in 
accordance with his own religious belief, 
when not prevented by his Military duties. 
That regulation, he believed, entirely met 
the views of his hon. and gallant Friend. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE CONFERENCE, 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Lorp ELCHO said, it was not without 
a deep sense of the responsibility and diffi- 
culty of the task he was about to under- 
take, as well as of his inability properly to 
treat so important a subject, that he had 
given the notice which stood in his name 
on the paper. He had done so, however, 
because he felt strongly upon the Italian 
question and on the subject of the late 
war, and because he dreaded from what he 
heard that, unless some means were taken 
to obtain from the House an expression of 
opinion with reference to the Conference, 
they might find themselves irretrievably 
committed to it. He was, however, bound 
to admit that the statement subsequently 
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made by his noble Friend the Foreign 
Secretary showed that the country was 
not, at least at that time, committed to 
the Conference. But there prevailed in 
the House on that occasion a strong feel- 
ing of the desirability of further discussion 
upon this question, and of some stronger 
expression of opinion against entering into 
the Conference. Many persons had ex- 
pressed a hope that he would not withdraw 
his Motion, and he had therefore felt it his 
duty now to submit it to the House. Be- 
fore doing so, however, he wished it to be 
clearly understood that the Resolution was 
brought forward wholly without communi- 
eation with hon. Gentlemen opposite. This 
should be understood, in justice to them, 
because he might possibly express opinions 
for which they might be sorry to be made 
responsible. With this preface he would 
now refer the House to the Motion itself. 
It began by stating that throughout the 
late negotiations this country had preserved 
a strict and impartial neutrality. He had 
no wish to enter into any detailed state- 
ment as to the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment in the negotiations which preceded 
the outbreak of the war, but, as he should 
bave to touch upon the neutrality of Her 
Majesty’s present advisers, it was desirable 
they should come first: to some clear under- 
standing respecting the nature of the neu- 
trality of the late Government. He did 
not know whether any right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench was disposed 
to dispute tlie statement in his Resolution, 
that the neutrality of the late Gov-rnment 
was in his opinion both strict and impar- 
tial. His noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
son) certainly had in hustings speeches 
and in this House declared that their con- 
duct in this respect was not impartial, and 
that they had throughout been partial to 
Austria. Now, he (Lord Elcho) was not 
going to quote the blue-book in proof of 
this part of his Motion, but would simply 
refer to what had passed in another place 
on the point. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
gave notice— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is contrary to the 
rules of this House to refer to debates in 
another place. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that a notice was 
given in another place of a Motion to the 
following effect (‘‘ Order !’’)— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Such a reference is 
contrary to the rules and orders of this 
House. 

Lorp ELCHO: Notice was given of a 
Motion to the effect that the conduct of the 
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late Government had been impartial, and 
in reply the Ministerial leader there stated 
(** Order! order !”’)— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
entirely out of order in the course he is 
taking, in continuing observations which 
point immediately to discussions that have 
taken place recently in the other House of 
Parliament. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he regretted that 
he was out of order, because had he been 
allowed to allude to this statement he 
thought it would have proved that in the 
opinion of the Government this portion of 
the Motion was correct, and that the 
conduct of the late Ministry had been 
strictly impartial. He would, however, 
quote a passage from a recent publication 
which gave a speech delivered by the Mar- 
quess of Normanby on that occasion, with 
an appendix. The Marquess of Normanby, 
who had perhaps been more mixed up in 
these Italian questions, and who was more 
conversant with their intricacies than any 
other person, said in this appendix :— 


“ With respect to the correspondence, I believe 
that those who had before most vehemently im- 
puted partiality to the late Government have 
since avowed their conviction that nothing could 
be more creditable than their general tone, or more 
obvious than their bona fide neutrality.” 

He (Lord Elcho) maintained, therefore, 
that the late Government had been neu- 
tral during the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the war, and also throughout the 
war itself, and so it appeared to him de- 
sirable that that neutrality should be con- 
tinued by the present Government, and 
that this country should not fix itself with 
the responsibility of departing from it. 
Now, the view which they took of the con- 
ference and of the peace must depend more 
or less upon the view which they had taken 
of the war. There were various views and 
shades of views and opinions prevailing in 
this country with reference to the war, but 
there was one point upon which all Eng- 
lishmen were agreed, and that was in a 
sympathy for Italy. There was no Eng. 
lishman who did not sympathize with Italy 
in her past sufferings and sorrows and her 
hopes for the future. The danger, indeed, 
was lest Englishmen should be run away 
with by their sympathies and should look 
to Italy alone, and not to England. But 
respecting the late war two sets of opinions 
prevailed. In the first place, there were 
men anxious for the wellbeing of Italy, 
and anxious that she should be better go- 
veraed, who nevertheless believed that this 
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war was not justified by the cireumstances 
of the case, who could not help feeling sus- 
picion when a despotic Government pro- 
fessed to give free institutions to Italy, 
and who regarded with alarm any interfe- 
rence with the balance of power as fixed and 
settled by the treaties of 1815. Thatwas one 
class of opinions. There were those again, 
who led away by their sympathy for 
Italy and looking only to her deliverance 
from a foreign yoke, cared not by whom 
this deliverance was effected, and there- 
fore cheered on France in her crusade 
for the establishment of free institutions 
in the Peninsula. Those who maintained 
such an opinion had been rather disap- 
pointed by the event, and had been in- 
duced, indeed, to do some injustice to the 
Emperor of the French. The fact, how- 
ever, that his Majesty had concluded peace 
was, under the circumstances, no neces- 
sary proof of his insincerity. It only 
showed that the difficulties which con- 
fronted him were greater than he antici- 
pated. and the utmost that could be said 
was, that he had shown a want of fore- 
sight. There was not one, indeed, of the 
circumstances which had led him to con- 
clude peace which might not have been 
foreseen at the outset. He (Lord Elcho) 


was free to confess that he shared the 
opinions of the first class of persons to whom 


he had referred. He could not consider 
the war as justified, and he could not re- 
gard Austria as having, morally speaking, 
been the aggressor. He knew it was of no 
use to talk in the hope of convincing his 
noble Friend Viscount Palmerston. In a 
debate which took place in 1850, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sidney Herbert) said, 
that the noble Lord apparently looked upon 
Austria as the cause of every evil and of 
every insurrection which occurred in every 
part of the world. Referring to the 
despatch which his noble Friend had sup- 
pressed for eight months, the Secretary at 
War added :— 

“That he purposely suppressed the Austrian 
note denying the intention of invading Piedmont, 
because he did not think the professions of Austria 
worthy of credence.” 

He had no hope, therefore, of changing the 
views of his noble Friend with respect to 
the misdeeds of Austria ; but he must at 
the same time contend that, although 
Austria, literally speaking, was the first 
to break the peace of Europe by the 
crossing of the Ticino—a step which must 
be regarded as worse than a crime, because 
it was a mistake,—she could not be held 
responsible for that previous state of things 
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of which the war was the result. He hap. 
pened to have been in Italy in the course 
of last winter, and he could state from his 
personal knowledge that up to the month of 
December there had been exhibited ou the 
part of Austria no signs of movement indi- 
eating a preparation for hostilities, and 
that not a single soldier had up to that time 
crossed the Alps to join the Austrian army 
in Italy. It was not, indeed, until after 
the celebrated speech which had been ad- 
dressed to M. Hiibner that any reinforce- 
ments had been sent to that army, and he 
had good reason to believe that Austria 
did not determine to take the final—he 
might now call it the fatal—step of passing 
the Ticino until she had become positively 
aware that the French preparations had 
been so far advanced that all the different 
expeditions which had{since been carried 
into execution had been organized, the 
number of troops of which each was to be 
composed settled, and not only that, but 
the commanders and generals of brigade 
who were to be at the head of the different 
divisions of the French army named. Indeed 
any man who would read the blue-books 
could not fail to perceive that war had be- 
come a foregone conclusion with the French 
Emperor, and that Sardinia was in reality 
but the advanced guard of France in the 
contest. To France and Sardinia, then, 
and not to Austria, must the causes which 
had led to hostilities, in his opinion, be at- 
tributed. A right hon. Friend of his (Mr. 
Gladstone) indeed had said a few nights 
before that scant justice had been done to 
Sardinia in the matter ; but while he (Lord 
Elcho) admired, as everybody must admire, 
her persevering efforts in the cause of Italian 
freedom in 1848 as well as at the present 
day, while he was ready to admit that she 
had shone out to those States as the 
beacon-light of that liberty from the enjoy- 
ment of which they were debarred, he could 
not forget that ever since 1849 Sardina 
had pursued in reference to Austria a policy 
of provocation and of insult. He had been 
in Italy in 1857, when the Emperor of 
Austria and his youthful bride had visited 
thier Italian possessions, and he recollected 
that the Piedmontese press was then rife 
with insults towards Austria—with every- 
thing that could be thought of to incite 
Lombardy to insurrection, and with articles 
justifying regicide and assassination, the 
sentiments which they contained being up- 
held by Scriptural illustration. From what 
he had stated it would, he thought, appear 
pretty evident that Sardinia was bent upon 
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going to war with Austria ; and if further 
proof were wanting that such was the case, 
that proof was to be found in the address 
which was presented to King Victor Em- 
manuel on the occasion of his triumphant 
entry into Milan, in which he was congra- 
tulated on the success of a project which 
he had been so long engaged in preparing. 
These facts, coupled with the French and 
Sardinian treaty and the French and Sar- 
dinian marriage, afforded tolerably conclu- 
sive evidence, he thought, of the justice of 
the view which he sought to impress upon 
the House. So far as the part which 
France had taken in the matter was con- 
cerned we were, of course, bound to believe 
that she was unprepared for hostilities, 
since she had stated such to be the case. 
But then there were the treaty and the 
marriage to which he had just alluded, as 
well the Hiibner speech, besides the fact 
that a portion of the French army had— 
even before the Austrians crossed the Ti- 
cino—passed the Alps and reached the 
waters of Genoa, to be taken into consider- 
ation before implicit credence could be 
given to that statement. It must also be 
borne in mind that within three weeks 
after Austria had crossed the Ticino, 
209,000 French soldiers were drawn up 
in line on the plains of Piedmont. With 
those facts staring him in the face, all he 
should say was,—If France can do all this 
when she is unprepared for war, God help 
the nation against whom she wages hostili- 
ties when she is ready for the struggle ! 
Now, he for one could not sympathize with 
France and Sardinia in the contest which 
had just terminated, because he did not 
think it could be shown that a sufficient 
justification on their part for entering into 
that contest had been proyed to exist. He 
thought such an interference on the part 
of France established a most dangerous 
precedent—a precedent against which it 
was both the interest and the duty of 
England to protest. For his own part, he 
could see no difference whatsoever between 
the position of the French in Lombardy 
and that which they might have occupied 
in Ireland in 1848, if, when a deputation 
from that country waited on M. Lamartine, 
who was at the time President of the French 
republic, he had, instead of declining to 
accede to the wishes of the deputation, 
married his cousin to Miss Smith O’Brien 
and followed up that alliance by landing a 
French army in the harbour of Cork. The 
principle of armed intervention in favour 
of suffering nationalities was, in short, one 
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against which we ought to protest, inas- 
much as if any one nation were to arrogate 
to herself the position of acting upon the 
doctrine that might was right, there would 
be an end to the public law of Europe, and 
we should be returning to the old days of 
the German faustrecht. Those were the 
reasons why he could not sympathize with 
France and Sardinia in the recent struggle. 
But, as there were two views of the war, 
so there were also two views to be taken 
of the peace to which it had led. Every- 
body must, he thought, rejoice that that 
peace had been brought about, inasmuch as 
it put an end to hostilities, and relieved us 
from those daily details of sickening slaugh- 
ter upon which no one could dwell without 
a feeling of horror. But while that was 
the case, and while there were those who 
felt all this to the fall, and were delighted 
to find that there was to be no more blood- 
shed—who hoped Italy had benefited by 
the war, though they were disposed to 
doubt that such a result had been obtain- 
ed, and who also were glad to find that 
Austria still remained one of the great 
Powers of Europe, and that thus the ba- 
lance of Power was maintained, there were 
others who, led away by their sympathy 
with Italy—a sympathy in which he cor- 
dially concurred—and the hopes engender- 
ed by the proclamation of Milan of the 
freedom of Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic—regarded the peace with disap- 
pointment, inasmuch as Austria still ruled 
on the Italian side of the Alps. He con- 
fessed that he was not one of those who 
shared in the views of the latter class, but 
the question was what were the views of 
the Government on the subject? He could 
not help thinking that they regretted 
that Austria had not been driven across 
the Alps, and that they were desirous to 
effect by means of negotiation and the pen 
that which force and the sword had failed 
to accomplish. He had spoken with re- 
spect to the neutrality of the late Govern- 
ment, he now adverted to the neutrality of 
the present. It appeared to him that, in- 
stead of being similar, the neutrality of 
the latter was rather that of the advocate 
and the partisan than that of persons who 
wished to assume an attitude of strict im- 
partiality. What, let him ask, was the 
meaning of the word ‘‘neutrality?’’ The 
definition which Johnson gave of the word 
he found to be, ‘‘a state of indifference, of 
neither friendship nor hostility.”” He had 
likewise turned to the pages of Vattel to 
learn the correct import of the term, which 
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was explained by that eminent writer in 
the following words :— 


“ Neutral nations are those who in time of war 
do not take any part in the contest, but remain 
common friends to both parties. A neutral nation 
must in all things show a strict impartiality to- 
wards the belligerent Powers.” 

Now, if that were the true meaning of the 
word, would it, he should like to know, be 
said that the present Government had 
maintained an attitude of neutrality in the 
case of the recent European contest? It 
was unnecessary to refer to the speeches 
of his noble Friends on the Treasury bench, 
whether made on the hustings or within 
the walls of that House, in order to sup- 
ply an answer to that question. Those 
who had perused them would, he thought, 
admit that such a neutrality as that which 
he had described had not been the object 
of their lives. [Mr. Wuiresipe: Hear, 
hear.] He should leave 1848 to be dealt 
with by his right hon. and learned Friend 
who had cheered that sentiment. What 


they had sought then, and what they now 
sought, was the bona fide expulsion of 
Austria from Italy. As he had said before, 
he need not refer to their speeches to prove 
the justice of that view. Every line which 
had been penned by his noble Friend the 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs in his des- 
patches went to support the opinion of his 
policy which he (Lord Elcho) entertained ; 
he should go further and contend that 
when those despatches were compared with 
those of the Prussian Government it would 
be found the latter indicated the mainte- 
nance of a more impartial and dignified 
position on her side as the friend of both 
parties in the contest than that which the 
noble Lord seemed desirous to uphold. 
The fact, indeed, of his noble Friend hav- 
ing acted the part of the French commis- 
sionnaire, in communicating the French 
seven points to the Austrian Government, 
clearly showed the animus by which he was 
influenced. That was in reference to the 
seven points, but he would like to know 
what was done in reference to the three 
points. He would like to know whether 
there was any truth in what he heard, that 
the seven points were subsequently reduced 
to three or four ; that those three or four 
points were submitted to his two noble 
Friends by the French Minister ; that they 
were accepted by his noble Friends without 
the knowledge of the Cabinet, and that 
the Cabinet was summoned to meet the 
following day to consider those points, but 
in the meantime peace was concluded be- 
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tween the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of Austria. [Lord Jonn Rus- 
SELL: It is not true.] He had then been 
misinformed, but he thought his noble 
Friend would be very glad that he should 
have given him an opportunity of con- 
tradicting a statement which had gained 
currency upon the subject. If he were 
wrong in stating that as an instance of a 
want of neutrality on the part of the Go- 
vernment there could be no mistake in a 
despatch of the French Minister, dated 
Paris, the 20th of June. Count Walewski, 
at the close of it, said :— 


“Without yet having official information of 
the disposition of the new British Ministry, we 
are authorized to infer from the debate which pre- 
ceded their coming into power, conclusions most 
favourable to the independence of Italy, and we 
are under the firm persuasion that the English 
Government is in its views, as well as in the sup- 
port of its influence, favourable to the solution 
that we ourselves seek.” 


In the opinion of the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, therefore, there was iden- 
tity of object and sentiment between the 
French Government and the Government 
now in power, and he had yet to learn that 
the French Government had been neutral 
in the Italian question. He maintained 
that the conduct of the Government showed 
that they were not neutral ; that they were 
rather partisans, and that if, therefore, 
they went into a Conference, it would not 
be in an impartial spirit, but in the spirit 
of partisans. That was important, and 
must necessarily influence the views which 
the House would take of the Conference. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that it was desirable that any Govern- 
ment which went into the Conference 
should go into it without any prejudices, 
and with a determination to do impartial 
justice. He was sure that such was the 
view of his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; for, although 
they might object to the definitions of neu- 
trality which he had given from Dr. John- 
son and Vattel, the following was the opin- 
ion of his right hon. Friend in 1850 :— 


“The more we may be tempted to sympathize 
with Sicily, the less we admire Neapolitan insti- 
tutions and usages of Government, the more tena- 
cious, as I contend, we should be of our duty to 
do them full justice. I say, therefore, that the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Palmerston), when he 
thus anticipated the dismemberment of the Two 
Sicilies, did an act which breathed a spirit of hos- 
tility towards a friendly Power,—an act at vari- 
ance with duty,—an act ill adapted to advance the 
true interests of freedom in that or any other 
country.” 
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He thought the House would see how curi- 
ously apposite the quotation was at the 
present moment, and how clearly it would 
apply if, instead of Naples, they read Aus- 
tria, and instead of Sicily, Italy. He had 
already said that he gave notice of his Mo- 
tion because he did not think it consistent 
with the honour, dignity, or interests of 
England to go into a Conference to settle 
the mere details of the peace, the prin- 
ciples of which had been agreed on be- 
tween the belligerents themselves. The 
Government had told them that it was not 
their intention to go into the Conference 
for that purpose, but that they were pre- 
pared to go into the Conference on the 
general affairs of Italy. The justification 
for his Motion was to be found in the am- 
biguity as to what were to be considered 
principles and what details. What one 
Power might consider a question of detail, 
the other might consider a question of prin- 
ciple. But, with reference even to the 
great principles upon which the Govern- 
ment were ready to go into detail, in the 
general affairs of Italy he hoped they would 
be very cautious before committing them- 
selves. He believed that the true policy 
of this country was the policy of non-inter- 
vention. He did not mean that England 


was to roll herself up like a hedgehog, and 
take no note of affairs in the outer world, 
but only to intervene in the affairs of other 
nations when the interests or treaties which 


bound this country compelled. 


Sir Robert Peel with his latest breath. 
In the speech which he delivered on the 
night before the melancholy accident which 
terminated in his death he left a noble 
legacy to English statesmen as to what 
their line of conduct should be with regard 
to intervention. Sir Robert Peel said :— 

“Which is the wisest policy—to attempt to in- 
terfere with the institutions and measures of other 
countries not bordering upon our own, out of an 
abstract love for constitutional government—or to 
hold that doctrine maintained by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, Mr. Canning, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, that the true policy of this country is 
non-intervention in the affairs of others?”’"—3 Han- 
sard, cxii. 692.] 

In the same debate the same views were 
ably advocated by the right hon. Gentle- 

,man whom he now saw on the Treasury 
bench, and by the apostle of non-interven- 
tion, the hon. Member for Rochdale. Mr. 
Cobden said :— 

“IT say if you want to benefit nations struggling 
for their freedom, establish as oue of the maxims 
of international law the principle of non-interven- 
tion.”"—[8 Hansard, cxii. 671.] 
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When the English Government had depart- 
ed from the principle were the results satis- 
factory? In the same debate the conse- 
quences of a departure from this sound and 
wise principle were thus described by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole): — 
“ The result of his (Viscount Palmerston’s) po- 
licy was to be seen in the summary dismissal of 
our Minister from Madrid, in the sudden with- 
drawal of the Austrian Ambassador from the Court 
of St. James’s, in the deep humiliation of the King 
of Sardinia, in the degradation of the Pope, 
in disappointed Italy, in offended Russia, in es- 
tranged Austria, in alienated Germany, in the avert- 
ed looks with which our former most valued allies 
now regard us; and to sum up all in one brief 
sentence, we might mark it everywhere in the par- 
tial hatred, in the general disquietude, in the uni- 
versal distrust with which our policy was now re- 
ceived by every nation upon earth. —[3 Hansard, 
exii. 651.] 
Such was the summary given by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite of the results of 
meddling in the affairs of other nations, 
and it should be remembered that previous 
to 1850 England had interfered in the af- 
fairs of Italy. With what result? The 
Italians had been in turn encouraged, flat- 
tered, and betrayed, and if the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) 
was strictly correct in his statement the 
other night, the name of the noble Viscount 
was abhorred, and the name of the noble 
Lord was detested in Italy. He had too 
much respect for his noble Friends to wish 


That | their names to be abhorred or detested, and 
at was | 


the policy which was advocated by the late | 


therefore he was anxious that if possible 
they should keep out of the Conference. 
If they went into a Conference, what did 
they intend to do? There was nothing 
very inviting in the present state of the 
affairs of Italy; but if his noble Friends 
went into a Conference upon those affairs, 
he supposed they weuld go as the friends of 
Italy, and in order to establish a better 
Government in Italy. The power which 
held ‘‘ the quadrilateral’? was the master 
of Italy. Mantua and Verona were the keys 
of Italy. If they went into the Conference 
as the friends of Italy, and in favour of 
liberty, were they prepared to abide by the 
programme of 1848—to insist on the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from Italy altogether, 
and to join with France to effect that pur- 
pose ; or would they be satisfied with the 
compromise of an Austrian archduke, a free 
constitution, and an Italian army in Lom- 
bardy? What would they be prepared to 
do with regard to the Pope and the States 
of the Church? Were they prepared to 
receive the Pope as the head of an Italian 
Confederation, or were they prepared to in- 
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sist on the secularization of the Papal 
States? What would they do with the 
Duchies ? Were they prepared to insist on 
Austria and France not being allowed to 
force the Archdukes upon their reluctant 
people? What were they prepared to do 
with respect to the French occupation of 
Rome? Were they prepared to insist upon 
Italy being left to the Italians, and the 
French army withdrawn from Rome? And 
with respect to the Duchies there was this 
difficulty. It being in the original agree- 
ment that the Archdukes were to be restored, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany had abdicated 
in favour of his son, and that which might 
have been accepted as a compromise could 
not be accepted, as the compromise had 
come too soon. Every day brought a new 
difficulty. The state of Italy, painted in 
the columns of the daily papers, was as a 
seething cauldron, with more elements of 
evil and discord than ever yet entered a 
poet’s imagination, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not plunge this country 
into it, since it was improbable the result 
would be much for the good of Italy or of 
England. He wished to urge the Govern- 
ment not to enter upon a Conference on 
other grounds. There must be one of two 
things. They either had confidence in the 


Emperor of the French or they had not. 
He thought the Government’s entering into 
the Conference might be either superfluous 


or dangerous. If they had confidence in 
the Emperor of the French, let them be 
thankful they were not in the Italian mess, 
aud keep out of it; for the interests of 
Italy and the freedom of Italy wouid be 
safe in his hands. But if, on the other 
hand, they had not confidence in the Em- 
peror of the French, if they distrusted him, 
and did not believe that he was anxious to es- 
tablish free Government for Italy, why then, 
a fortiori, they must keep out of the Confer- 
ence, for by going there how would they be 
able to attain their object ? He asked what 
the Government intended to do, supposing 
that in this Conference their views were 
not consulted. Were they prepared to 
support those views by force, or did they 
only intend to bring their moral influence 
to bear? It had been wittily, though 
somewhat irreverently, said that Provi- 
dence was on the side of large battalions— 
it might be added, when they were well 
commanded ; and this saying was equally 
true of moral influence, which would always 
be found on that side which could support 
it by the greatest physical power. He 
had seen one of the proclamations of the 
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Emperor of the French, in which he said 
that during the war in Italy, France had 
manifested her moral influence upon this 
question ; but he wished to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
back their views with reference to Italy by 
foree, or whether they would be satisfied 
with moral influence ; for if the views of 
the Government were opposed they might 
have to withdraw from the Conference, and 
Italy would again consider herself aban- 
doned and betrayed. He thought that, 
upon the grounds he had stated, the Go- 
vernment ought to be very cautious before 
they engaged in any Conference upon the 
affairs of Italy. He was quite aware that 
the views he had expressed might not meet 
with much favour in that House, so far as 
regarded the question between Italy and 
Austria; but he had stated his honest and 
sincere convictions on this subject. He 
was prepared to hear it said that he had 
no sympathy with Italy, that he was hostile 
to France, and that he was the advocate 
of Austrian misrule. He might be allowed 
to say, however, that he sympathized with 
Italy as much, perhaps, as any hon. Mem- 
ber of that House, and that he would gladly 
see the people of that beautiful country 
well-governed, happy, prosperous, and con- 
tented. He would go further, and would 
say that he believed, perhaps, the best 
thing that could happen for the security 
of the world and the good of this country 
was that a united kingdom of Italy should 
be created, consisting of 25,000,000 peo- 
ple. [Mr. Grapstone: Hear, hear!] A 
right hon. Friend of his cheered that senti- 
ment, but did any man believe that such a 
thing was possible? Was there anything 
in the cireumstances of Italy that rendered 
it probable? It was a fairy vision and 
an agreeable dream, of the realization of 
which he saw no prospect. Would France 
allow it, or would she aid in creating upon 
her frontier so powerful an empire which 
would render the idea of making Italy a 
French dependency, and the Mediterranean 
a French Jake an impossibility ? He dis- 
claimed any hostility to France. So far 
from entertaining any such feeling, he 
looked upon the French alliance as neces- 
sary not only to the well-being of both 
countries, but also to the advancement of. 
civilization and the advantage of mankind 
in general; but he was not prepared to 
sacrifice everything to that alliance. He 
was no advocate of Austrian misrule. He 
did not deny the misdeeds of that empire 
in Italy; he was ready to admit them; 
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but he was not blind to the fact that | the contending Powers, and used its earnest en- 
Austria was our friend and Ally as well | deavours to prevent the outbreak of hostilities, to 
. : take part in any Conference for the purpose of 
as France, and that it was essential to the | settling the details of a Peace the preliminaries of 
equilibrium of Europe, and to the safety | which have been arranged between the Emperor 
of England, that Austria should remain a | of the French and the Emperor of Austria.” 
great Power. It was not, then, because} Mr. KINGLAKE said, he had under- 
he had no sympathy w'th Italy, because | taken to meet the noble Lord on that occa- 
he was hostile to France, or because he | sion by moving the previous question, be- 
was the advocate of Austrian misrule, that | cause he conceived that the proposal which 
he had expressed his views, unpopular | the noble Lord had submitted to the House 
though they might be, upon this ques-| was one that could not be appropriately 
tion. In his mind one consideration was | met either by an affirmative or negative 
paramount to all others, and that was—| Vote. He cordially agreed in the major 
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what is for the good of England? Fe) 
believed it was for the advantage of this 
country that we should abstain as far as 
possible from any intervention in the affairs 
of foreign nations. He did not see any 
benefit that could arise from our interfer- 
ence either to Italy or to this country ; 
but he did see many dangers ahead, and 
he foresaw that by such a course we might 
involve ourselves in complications and diffi- 
culties which we might have cause to re- 
gret. It was on these grounds that he 
urged Her Majesty’s Government to be 
cautious how they went into any Confer- 
ence with reference to these questions. 
He did not wish to tie up their hands, but 
to leave them, as British Ministers ought 
to be left, to the free exercise of their dis- 
cretion upon this subject, when that dis- 
cretion was to be exercised, not upon petty 
details, but upon gencral questions of 
principle. If his noble Friend saw cause 
for going into this Conference with a fair 
prospect of doing good, and with the cer- 
tainty that no danger would accrue to this 
country,—although he (Lord Eleho) con- 
fessed he could not conceive such a state 
of things ;—if he would go into the Con- 
ference not in the spirit of a partisan, but 
of fairness and impartiality ;—if he would 
look to the interests of England as well as 
to those of Italy ;—if he would engage in 
the Conference, not as the Minister of Italy 
or of France, but as the Minister of Eng- 
land, he for one would earnestly pray for 
his success, and no one would more ardently 
desire that his endeavours to give better 
government to Italy and greater security 
to Europe might be crowned with success. 


Mr. HORSMAN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, stating that in the opinion of this House 
it would be consistent neither with the honour nor 
the dignity of this Country, which throughout the 
late negotiations on the Affairs of Italy has pre- 





served a strict and impartial Neutrality between 


portion of the observations which had fallen 
from the noble Lord; but he thought he 
had in some degree misled himself by con- 
sulting an English Dictionary for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how it was that an 
English Minister should conduct the nego- 
tiations of a country which was observing 
neutrality. Looking into an English Die- 
tionary, the noble Lord found that ‘*‘ neu- 
trality’’ was defined as ‘‘total indifference.” 
Why, if the Earl of Malmesbury had ob- 
served that total indifference which the 
noble Lord said it was his duty to main- 
tain, how was it that they had that Blue- 
book—that volume of ‘‘ rejected addresses” 
—of which the noble Lord was known to 
be an enthusiastic admirer? The truth 
was, that the impartiality and neutrality 
which it was the duty of an English Minis- 
ter to observe in his relation with Foreign 
States were not of so narrow a deserip- 
tion as they ought, in the noble Lord’s 
opinion, to maintain. On the lst of Ja- 
nuary last, Europe was in the enjoyment of 
profound peace, but it became known that, 
from some cause or other, that peace was to 
be disturbed. Under such circumstances, 
was it not evident that some one must have 
been deeply in fault? What, then, was 
the virtue of impartiality, as defined by the 
noble Lord, which he put forward as the 
true guide of a Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs? It might as well be said that a 
policeman who witnessed an outrage should 
be required to observe a strict impartiality 
between the person committing the out- 
rage and the person who was its object. 
He (Mr. Kinglake) must refuse to vote in 
favour of the noble Lord’s proposition. He 
did not desire to lay it down broadly that 
the proposition was unconstitutional, but he 
did say that to interpose the counsels of 
the House of Commons in the place of those 
usually given to Her Majesty by her ac- 
customed advisers was, at all events, to ex- 
press a very strong distrust of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown ; and he believed that if 
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such a Resolution as that proposed by the 
noble Lord was not actually and in terms 
a Vote of want of confidence, it was so 
near an approach to such a vote, that 
hardly any man could consent to support 
the noble Lord’s Motion who would not also 
assent to a vote of want of confidence. It 
would not be consistent with his own posi- 
tion and that of more than 300 Gentlemen 
on that side of the House to adopt what on 
the hypothesis he was considering was 
clearly a party vote. 
ciple and spirit it was a party vote, he 
might ask, looking at the state of the op- 
posite benches, where was the party that 
was to supportit? Regarding it as a party 
vote, it was a proposal that ought hardly 
to be brought forward unless it was to 
be made the ground of a trial of party 
strength. Taking the Motion, however, on 
its merits, it would be inconceivably rash 
to attempt to lay down the policy which 
should or should not be followed—not at 
that moment, but some weeks, perhaps 
some months, hence, and so to define that 
policy in total ignorance of the circum- 
stances which might then be existing. The 
proposal pointed to the future—not to the 
present; and it was impossible for any 
man not endowed with the gift of prophecy 
to say what might be the state of things at 
the time when it really came into opera- 
tion. If, indeed, the noble Lord had called 
on them to act or not to act upon his ad- 
vice at the present moment, they might 
say they had such great confidence in his 
judgment as to determine at once to do 
what he told them. But when he pointed 
to the future they could not but feel that 
when the future came the noble Lord him- 
self might change his views. It was casy 
to suppose that three weeks hence some- 
thing might arise to induce the noble Lord 
himself to consent to go into a Congress ; 
and yet, if he sueceeded in carrying that 
Resolution, he would find himself debarred 
from doing so by the success of his own 
Motion. For himself, he was inclined to 
follow the old-fashioned custom of holding 
Her Majesty’s Ministers answerable for the 
conduct of public affairs, and therefore he 
could not refuse to concede to them that 
power and that latitude of action which were 
the natural concomitant and the indispen- 
sable condition of all true responsibility. 
But while he could not vote in the affirma- 
tive of the Motion, he should also regret if 
he were obliged to meet it with a direct 
negative. He went a great way with the 
noble Lord in deprecating a Congress, ex- 
Mr. Kinglake 


i COMMONS} 


But if in its prin- 
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cept under circumstances which would make 
one far more desirable than he now believed 
it to be. He should therefore be most un- 
willing to join in any vote which this country 
or Europe might construe as indicating an 
inclination to euter a Congress. The objec- 
tions to such a measure were very strong. 
The noble Lord said, the state of Italy was 
calculated to give us great anxiety, and on 
that account he proposed to do nothing. 
Now, that very circumstance would be a 
reason, not perhaps for accepting a Con- 
gress, but why one should naturally be 
proposed by many as a solution of the diffi- 
culty in which that part of Europe was 
placed. In another of the noble Lord’s 
objections, however, he cordially concurred. 
If England were to join in a Congress 
under present circumstances, she would be 
likely to enter it without authority. A 
Congress of nations was, no doubt, an apt 
conclusion at the close of a great war. 
The great Powers which had been engaged 
in the strife agreed to sheathe the sword 
and to come to those territorial and other 
arrangements which were to result from 
the fortune of war. But England had not 
been a belligerent, and therefore could not 
appropriately negotiate the arrangements 
that were in any sense to be regarded as 
the termination of a contest in which she 
never took part. She could not make 
peace, because she had not been engaged 
in war; still less could she take part in 
bestowing the spoils of that war, having 
had no share in winning them. Those 
spoils were, by the way, very small, be- 
cause, after all, the Emperor of the French 
had gained less territory than King Charles 
Albert won and lost by the sword in 1848. 
Another objection to our going into a Con- 
gress was this:—English statesmen, as 
far as he had observed, had not distinguish- 
ed themselves in the Congresses of Europe. 
Those Congresses seemed to have been 
fatal to the reputations of our public men. 
After the Congress of Vienna all Europe 
was merry with the sivgular blunders made 
by the Marquess of Londonderry. In the 
Congresses of Laybach and Verona, hap- 
pily, we took no part. He did not look 
back with pride or satisfaction to the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856. We never knew 
what it was that an English statesman 
would be saying and doing in a Congress. 
fle there spoke and acted sometimes in a 
most fatal way, and committed the country 
to a line of policy without having ever 
taken the opinion of Parliament or the 
country on the subject. Before the Con- 
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gress of Paris, no man’s reputation stood 
higher than that of the Earl of Clarendon. 
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— not disapprove of our entering a 
| 
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Congress to settle the details of an arrange- 


What did the Earl of Clarendon do in the | ment arising out of the basis he had de- 
Congress of Paris? The protocols showed | scribed, and also to arrive at a European 
that one day, apropos apparently of nothing, | solution. The repugnance he had not hesi- 
that noble Lord stood up and denounced | tated to express in regard to a Congress 
almost the only free press on the Continent | was not founded on any conviction that 
of Europe—namely, that of Belgium, and | England ought to stand isolated among 


he also went on to express the horror and 
indignation with which he regarded a so- 
ciety with a pleasant name—the Marianne 


Society—which had never before been | 


heard of in England, but which he in- 
veighed against as one of the worst evils 
then existing in Europe. That kind of 
language was extremely derogatory to this 


the nations of Europe. There was an idea 
abroad that England was separating her- 
self from the affairs of Europe, and that 
her power was vo longer to be relied upon 
/as an element in the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe. He could not but think 
that that impression was owing in great 
measure to the prominence which had been 





country, because every man who heard it| 
or read it when it appeared in the proto- 
cols, knew that it was put into the mouth | of the existence of that sect with the ncu- 
of our negotiator by a foreign Power. | trality of England in the late war. He 
There were strong objections, then, to our | believed that nothing could be more erro- 
entering into a Congress, though he did | neous than to argue upon such a conclusion 
not say that they were of such a character | that England was to become null in the 
that they might not perhaps be out-weigh- | affairs of Europe. The importance of that 
ed. The state of Italy must cause great | sect arose from the great ability of the 
anxiety to all who felt an interest in her hon. Gentleman who was its chief, and not 
happiness. The conduct of the Italians | from the opinions of which he was the ad- 
throughout the war had certainly been in | vocate or the numbers of those who held 
all respects most admirable. Their bravery | them. It was one of the qualities of that 
in the field and their moderation and love! gifted man’s eloquence that although he 
of order during recent transactions had | compelled many to follow him, he compelled 
been beyond all praise; and if there was still more to go very strongly against him. 
one man who had gained more glory than | In fact, the interest in warlike affairs which 
another in the late short but bloody war, | now prevailed in the great cities of England 
it was General Garibaldi. It was time for | had to a great extent been created by that 
Austria and for Europe to part with the | very agitation in favour of peace of which 
idea that States could be held or partition- | the hon. Gentleman was the distinguished 


obtained in this country by what we called 
the ‘* Peace party,” and to the connection 


ed upon a mere possessory title, without 
reference to the will of the people. The 
States of Italy had expressed their will 
with perfect order, yet with calm resolu- 
tion. Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the 
Legations had all evinced a strong deter- 
mination no longer to be governed by the 
rulers under whom they previously lived. 
Were those rulers, he wanted to know, to be 
forced back on these independent States ? 
If we could be satisfied that the determina- 
tion of the de facto Governments of Italy 
would be respected, and that foreign troops 





| 
| 
would be withdrawn from Italy, and if| 


those terms were adopted as the basis on | 
which a Congress might meet, then, much | 


chief. It was a symptom—and by no 
means an unwholesome one—of English 
pugnacity. The Emperor Napoleon, he 
rejoiced to say, was disarming. That was 
a very happy omen for this country, and 
he trusted that we should imitate—though, 
with our humble means, we must follow it 
at a very respectful distance—the admirable 
system which the Emperor of the French 
had perfected, by which a peace establish- 
ment could very rapidly be made one of 
preparation for any emergency. Early in 
the month of March there was nothing but 
a peace establishment in France, yet in the 
month of June the Emperor was able to 
meet the Austrians at Solferino with one 


as he disliked the idea of a Congress, he | of the greatest and most efficient armies 


would not resist the temptation that would | which had ever been seen. There was a 
in that case be offered, because the main|cloud hanging over our relations with 
objection to our joining in one—namely, | France, and, strange to say, that cloud 
the want of authority on the part of Eng-| had gathered, not in consequence of any 
land, would be removed. If it could plainly | act done by the Emperor of the French or 
be seen what the Congress was to do, he| by the French Government, but in con- 
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sequence of words that fell from three of 
the most prominent of our English states- 
men. The Emperor Napoleon was not a 
mere titular sovereign; he was a great 
commander of men. If they lived 100 
years hence instead of to-day, they would 
be looking back upon the history of 1859 
with the deepest interest. They eannot 
but think and talk of the Emperor of the 
French. Nay, more, he would go the 
length of saying that there were very few 
indeed of our public affairs which they 
could settle without some reference to the 
designs of the Emperor Napoleon. They 
had to take them into consideration in their 
military arrangements, in their naval ar- 
rangements—even in their financial plans 
they still must bear in view the Emperor 
Napoleon. He (Mr. Kinglake) was, how- 
ever, not one of those who would indulge 
in hostile criticism upon the Emperor of 
the French. He would not forget that he 
was our faithful ally in the Crimean war, 
and that during the Indian mutiny his 
fidelity to us was never for one moment 
shaken. Those were circumstances which 
he never would forget. But the House 


had been told by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, and that language was quoted 
and endorsed by the two noble Lords below 


him, that they ought not to indulge in any 
hostile criticism upon the Emperor of the 
French; and the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham went so far as to say that if we did so 
even fora few months more, England would 
be embroiled in a war with France. Good } 
heavens! what an alternative to propose to 
a free and spirited nation—enforced silence 
or war with France. A war with France 
would be dreadful, but so would be the 
enforced silence advocated by the hon. 
Member. If England submitted to such a 
silence, then, he would say, had commenced 
the subjugation of England. We would 
not endure considerations of foreign policy 
to interfere with the freedom of specch and 
freedom of action amongst Englishmen at 
home. That was the principle upon which 
the late Parliament acted when they over- 
threw a very popular Minister for pressing 
the late Conspiracy Bill, and he had no 
doubt that the existing Parliament would 
pursue a similar course if the Ministry be- 
trayed any semblance of subserviency to a 
foreign Power. 

Whereupon Previous Question proposed, 
“* That that Question be now put.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man who has just sat down, in the begin- 
Mr, Kinglake 
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ning of his speech, gave, I think, very 
conclusive reasons against the adoption of 
the Motion, which has been made by my 
noble Friend, and he has met that Motion 
by proposing what is termed the previous 
question. So far as I am concerned, and 
1 believed so far as my colleagues are con- 
cerned, we should have been perfectly 
willing to deal with the Motion by meet- 
ing it with a direct negative ; but if it be 
the pleasure the House to treat it aaa Mo- 
tion which it would be unwise and impru- 
dent under existing cireamstances to en- 
tertain at all, of course Her Majesty’s 
Government can have no objection to con- 
eur in that vote and support the proposi- 
tion which has been made by the hon. and 
learned Member, made of his own choice 
and without concert with Her Majesty’s 
Government. But there have been matters 
of great interest raised in this discussion, 
both by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and by my noble Friend, who opened the de- 
bate, and I am sure my noble Feiend will not 
be supprised that a Motion upon a subject 
of such immense importance upon the af. 
fairs of Europe, challenging the attention of 
Europe at a period so critical, and aiming, 
as he himself will be the first to admit, in 
a peculiar manner at imposing limits upon 
the free and responsible action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, should itself be subjected 
to some scrutiny. Now, if I read the terms 
of this Motion of my noble Friend, the first 
remark, I think, that occurs is, that it is 
scarcely applicable to the position in which 
we stand, because that which it condemns, 
or rather prohibits, is the taking part in any 
Jonference for the purpose of settling the 
details of a peace the preliminaries of which 
have been arranged between the Emperor 
of Austria and the Emperor of the French. 
But I am not aware of any proposal, 
of any suggestion, of any idea, or even 
dream of taking part in a Conference for 
the purpose of settling details the prelimi- 
naries of which have been arranged by the 
Emperor of Austria and the Emperor of 
the French. The details of peace, as we 
all know perfectly well from the public 
journals, if not otherwise, will be settled 
by the belligerents themselves ; and what 
will remain to be settled are not merely 
details for the purpose of giving effect to 
the resolutions of the belligerents, but 
other great questions of European policy, 
vitally affecting the interests and happiness 
of Italy, stretching beyond the limits of 
Italy itself, and as well entitled to be 
termed matters of high and prime Euro- 
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pean interest as any questions that have 
been discussed among the European Pow. 
ers in our time. Therefore that is no mat- 
ter of settling the details of a peace, and 
the Motion of my noble Friend does not 
really describe the state of things in which 
we stand. I find some discrepancy be- 
tween the Motion of my noble Friend and 
the speech by which it has been introduced 
and enforced. His Motion is very peremp- 
tory in its terms, and so much objects to 
our taking part in some coming Confer- 
ence, the nature of which does not appear 
to be distinctly understood, that my noble 
Friend departs from the usage of Parlia- 
ment, and, while cireumstances are im- 
mature and as yet most imperfectly de- 
veloped, invites the House of Commons to 
arrive by anticipation at the decision that 
under no circumstances are we to take part 
in this coming Conference. These are the 
terms of his Motion, but the speech of my 
noble Friend, especially the latter part of 
it, might have passed as a speech against 
his own Motion instead of for it, because, 
carried away by his own generous feelings, 
he concluded by telling my two noble 
Friends near me that if they would but 
enter the Conference as Ministers of 
England, and not as Ministers of France 


or of Italy, he would not object to their 


going. If that be so, what becomes of his 
Motion? My noble Friend must himself 
be conscious of this discrepancy ; nor can 
he fail to be aware that his Motion in its 
present terms is clearly untenable. The 
Motion is brought forward to satisfy a 
great desire for a Parliamentary decision. 
It has appeared and reappeared more than 
once. Sometimes it has been submerged 
in the waves, but it has always retained its 
vitality, and the last time it came before 
us it was mentioned in connection with 
a declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli), who, after we had dis- 
cussed for a night or two in general 
terms ths Italian question, said it was 
become more than ever necessary that 
Parliament should distinctly pronounce its 
opinion upon the question that was about 
to be raised by the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire. If Parliament is to 
pronounce its opinion, we derived no in- 
dication from the speech of my noble 
Friend that it was his purpose to carry 
the question to that mortal issue; on the 
contrary, his speech appeared to be de- 
livered for the purpose of expressing his 
own sentiments, and influencing by that 
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expression the sentiments of the House of 
Commons. But there was not the slightest 
indication from him, and the present state 
of the benches would nct have favoured 
any such indication that we are met here 
to try a great issue, in which is involved 
not only the fate of an Administration, 
but likewise the character which England 
is to bear in one of the great crisis of 
European history. I confess I am left in 
considerable doubt and bewilderment under 
these circumstances not only of difference 
between my noble Friend and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but of difference be- 
tween my noble Friend and his Motion, 
and between my noble Friend and himself. 
I ask myself, what is the real purpose of 
this Motion? It certainly requires a 
vindication. It is not a Motion within 
the ordinary walk of Parliamentary effort 
and exertion. It is not usual to ask the 
House of Commons to instruct the Go- 
vernment upon the course that it shall take 
in difficult questions of foreign policy, and 
still less would it be usual to do so in cases 
where the cireumstances under which the 
Government will have to act are as yet un- 
formed and unknown. What, then, is the 
purpose of my noble Friend, and what is 
the purpose —I think I can answer this 
with more confidence—of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, who was so anxious that this Motion 
should come on for discussion? My noble 
Friend has spoken in warm and strong 
terms of his sympathy for Italy. I give 
him the fullest credit for entertaining that 
sympathy, but I own I much regret the 
form which it has assumed. Still my noble 
Friend undoubtedly entertains that senti- 
ment, but I doubt whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks was 
moved by the same sentiment of sympathy 
for Italy when he said it was exceedingly 
desirable that the opinion of Parliament 
should be expressed upon the subject. My 
noble Friend has spoken in just commenda- 
tion, as he thinks, of the strict and im- 
partial neutrality which was maintained by 
the late Government; and, indeed, the 
principal point in his speech has been the 
broad distinction he has drawn between the 
neutrality of the late and the neutrality of 
the present Government. The neutrality 
of the late Government, according to him, 
was the neutrality of an umpire ; while the 
neutrality of the present Government is the 
affected neutrality of a partisan. Let me 
say a few words upon the two parts of that 
question. Beyond giving credit to the late 
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Government in the person of the Earl of 
Malmesbury for perfect integrity of inten- 
tion, and for an indefatigable assiduity— 
indeed, a feverish, restless, overdone assi- 
duity as far as regards the mode of ex- 
pression, but still a sound, honourable, and 
manly assiduity—to maintain the peace, I 
am not prepared to subscribe the doctrine 
of my noble Friend t2at it meant a strict 
and impartial neutrality. I cannot say 
that the expressions used are conformable 
to that principle, and if my noble Friend 
near me has stated his dissent from that 
description of the conduct of the late Go- 
vernment, I am bound to add my own 
testimony, such as it is, to that which he 
has borne. In one of the letters of the 
Earl of Malmesbury he states that Austria 
has accepted his four points, and that con. 
sequently England has urged France to 
make Sardinia disarm. Now Austria never 
did accept the four points of the Earl of 
Malmesbury. She never even came near 
the acceptance of them, and any one who 
has read the document, in which she set 
forth what she called her acceptance with 
its qualifications, will know that the whole 
force and virtue of that document lie in 
the qualifications, which entirely destroyed 
the propositions of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury. However, I will not dwell on that. 
Let me rather refer to what took place in 
this House, and test the strict and im- 
partial neutrality of the late Government 
by the public declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks on the 
18th of April. There are many here who 
recollect the remarkable expressions then 
used. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there were many things in the conduct of 
Sardinia that were ambiguous, perplexing, 
and suspicious, while the conduct of Austria 
had been in the main a conduct of dignified 
conciliation, and in closing his speech he 
declared that he knew of no reason why 
the peace of Europe should not be pre- 
served. I want to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was justified in those ex- 
pressions with the information which we, in- 
deed, did not possess, but which was at that 
time in his possession as a Minister of the 
Crown. Why, that speech, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking with all 
the authority of an organ of the Govern- 
ment, bestowed upon the conduct of Austria 
the praise of dignified conciliation, was 
made upon the 1dth of April. But upon 
the 12th of April there had been dis- 
charged from Vienna an epistle, which was 
delivered to the Earl of Malmesbury on the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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16th, two days before the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and in that 
epistle Austria declared her intention of 
sending that very summons to Sardinia 
which a week after brought about the war. 
Count Buol, writing on the 12th of April, 
says, in a perfectly intelligible paper—much 
more intelligible than many others which I 
find in the blue-book,— 


“We are about to address direct to the Cabinet 
of Turin a summons to reduce their army toa 
peace footing, and to disband the Free Corps, or 
Italian Volunteers. If this step should produce 
no effect, there would be nothing left for us but to 
lay upon the Cabinet of Turin the whole respon- 
sibility of the consequences which its refusal will 
entail, and to declare that their persistance in an 
openly aggressive attitude gives us back entire 
liberty of action by freeing us from the pacific 
promises which we had previously made to the 
British Government.” 


Yet with that paper in his possession the 
right hon, Gentleman on the L8th of April, 
declared that the conduct of Austria was 
marked by dignified conciliation, and that 
he saw no reason why the peace of Europe 
should not be preserved. I dare say that 
may be consistent with the great anxiety 
of the right hon. Gentleman for a diseus- 
sion upon the Italian question, and consis- 
tent also with his views of a strict and im- 
partial neutrality ; but I do not think my 
noble Friend the Member for Haddington- 
shire will subscribe to such doctrine, and I 
am certain the House will agree with me, 
that a Minister who could use these words 
under these circumstances was not a Mi- 
nister whose conduct was governed by a 
strict and impartial neutrality. I believe 
I do not unfairly interpret the Motion of 
my noble Friend when I say that his real 
desire seems to be to prevent Her Majesty's 
Government from taking part in any Con- 
gress or Conference that may definitively 
regulate the settlement of the Italian ques- 
tion, lest our agency should there be exer- 
cised in a sense too favourable to Italy, or 
so favourable to Italy as to be unfavourable 
to Austria, or as to make an enemy of 
Austria. Let the House consider for a 
moment what is meant by this imputed 
hostility to Austria. I do not suppose 
there is any statesman in this country, or 
any hon. Member of this House, or any 
single man in England, who has at any 
time made public affairs the object of im- 
partial study, who can be actuated by so 
senseless a motive as that of hostility to 
Austria. To disclaim that motive on the 
part of the Government is needless and dis- 
paraging, because I cannot admit that the 
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slightest ground has ever been given for 
imputing to them any idea so monstrous 
and absurd. England has an immense in- 
terest in the maintenance of the European 
equilibrium, and that which disorganizes 
any one of the great countries of Europe 
is necessarily menacing to the general 
peace and to the interests of England. It 
is our duty and interest to desire to see 
Austria strong, flourishing, and happy. 
But it does not follow that we are not to 
have our own opinion upon the circum- 
stances under which Austria is likely most 
usefully to discharge the duties of her great 
position in Europe, and is likely most effec- 
tually to promote her own separate, par- 
ticular, and individual interests, This 
Italian question is one of which the roots 
lie deeply embedded in the past. It has 
not grown up to-day or yesterday. My 
noble Friend says Austria has not been 
the aggressor in this war. He says we 
must look to the Sardinian marriage and 
the Sardinian treaty, though I know not 
what treaty he means. He says no rein- 
foreements were sent into Italy by Austria 
until after the speech of the King of Sar- 
dinia, but this book contains sufficient evi- 
dence that reinforcements were sent before 
that time. The statement positively made 
by Count Cavour—suspicious, you may 
say, as coming from that source, but sup- 
ported by all the collateral evidence we can 
procure—is this:—The words addressed 
to M. Hubner at Paris were uttered on 
the lst of January; the speech of the 
King was on the 10th of January, but on 
the 3rd of January the Austrian reinforce- 
ments were ordered to march, and there- 
fore my noble Friend is incorrect when he 
says that Austria sent no reinforcements 
into Italy until after the King’s speech. 
[Lord Excno: Concurrently with it. ] Con- 
currently ? Well, but that must mean 
after the speech, for nobody could have 
divined it until after it was delivered. But 
I have been diverted from what I was 
about to say. My noble Friend seems to 
think that we have only to consider this as 
a quarrel of the present and to-day,—that 
the blame lies here or there accordingly. 
No, Sir! To understand this quarrel you 
must go back, at any rate, for the last 
five-and-forty years, and then you will find 
the true lights which will show you its 
nature and origin. I don’t speak of it 
now as a matter of praise or blame, but 
simply as a matter of fact. It may have 
been only an unhappy necessity of her 
position, but this, at any rate, is true— 
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that for forty-five long years, wherever 
liberty reared its head in Italy, wherever 
there was the slightest or most moderate 
attempt to procure even the hundredth 
part of those franchises which as English- 
men we hold so dear, there the iron hand 
of Austria has interposed, and has re-esta- 
blished in all their rigour the abuses of the 
actually existing Governments. Well, if 
that be so, consider the position of Sar- 
dinia. Sardinia succeeded in obtaining for 
herself the blessings of a free constitution. 
You may rely upon it that the moment she 
did so—quite irrespective of the will of her 
Sovereign and her statesmen, but by the 
everlasting law of things which no human will 
can counteract—she became of necessity a 
standing danger to Austria. It was not 
merely that in Sardinia there existed a 
free State, and on the other side of the 
border a despotic Government. Although 
such a neighbourhood may not be without 
risks, I am not the man to assert that it is 
not perfectly compatible with peace and 
good relations. That, however, was not 
the cause. The real cause was the ex- 
terior policy of Austria in Italy; it was 
her influence and agency which pervaded 
every Court and province of Italy, and was 
felt there just as decisively and absolutely, 
perhaps even more so, than in Venice and 
Milan. What was the consequence of this 
peculiar system? It was commonly, and 
perhaps not untruly said, that the Austrian 
provinces were better governed than other 
parts of Italy. I say there was some truth 
in this. It was necessary for the credit of 
Austria as a great empire, it was expedient 
for the conciliation of her own subjects, 
that her administrative system in Italy, 
among a people so intelligent as the inha- 
bitants of Lombardy and Venice, should be 
raised to a state of considerable excellence, 
But while she maintained that administra. 
tive superiority in her own provinces as 
compared with the States of the Church 
and with Naples, she at the same time en- 
foreed the iron yoke upon the States of the 
Church and upon Naples without having 
the power to procure for them the partial 
compensation of those administrative im- 
provements which she herself was so careful 
to adopt and boast. The position of Austria 
and Sardinia, then, does not depend upon 
the will of the Sovereigns and states- 
men of the present day ; it lies deep in the 
bad organization of Italy, and its proper 
source is to be found in the propagandism 
of Sardinia. Sardinia, by the very law of 
nature, becomes the centre of hope and 
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aspiration to every Italian who dares to 
hope for freedom ; and her propagandism 
is rendered formidable by that Austrian 
system which pervades the Peninsula, con- 
fronting with its soldiery every man who 
strives to better the political system of 
Italy, denying him all hope of freedom, 
and dooming him to the perpetuity of the 
political servitude in which he lives. If 
this be so, the question whether the Sar- 
dinian marriage was contracted in view of 
a crisis which it was seen must, sooner or 
Jater develope itself, shrinks into small di- 
mensions. On the side of Austria, as well 
as of Sardinia, I admit that you have now 
for many years in Italy laboured under a 
complication of political evils so grievous 
and, I may almost say, so desperate, that 
they seemed, in the judgment of many re- 
flecting men, absolutely to defy solution, 
except through the terrible alternative of 
war. Ido not think, therefore that it is 
my duty to blame the conduct of Austria 
so severely in this crisis as it has been 
blamed by others of very high authority. I 
admit that Austria has had to contend with 
the greatest difficulty—nay more, I admit 
that it may have been practically impos- 
sible for her to escape from that channel 
of evil tradition which her former states- 
men have handed down to those of the 
present day. But if the case be so se- 
rious, I think my noble Friend need not 
have been so severe in his condemnation of 
Sardinia with reference to this outbreak. 
What are my noble Friend’s ideas of neu- 
trality ? He has used every possible effort 
to assist and inform his mind. He has 
been to the redoubted and almost inac- 
cessible pages of Johnson, and to Vat- 
tel on the Law of Nations in order to 
show that neutrality means total indif- 
ference. That is a very rigid doctrine ; 
but when my noble Friend comes to inter- 
pret the doctrine which he has enforced so 
severely against the Government I am 
bound to say that he appears to apply it in 
his own case with a very convenient lati- 
tude. No doubt he means to exhibit the 
speech he has made to-night as a specimen 
of a just and impartial neutrality, but 
when we come to examine further we find 
his neutrality compatible with a belief that 
Sardinia and not Austria was the aggressor; 
that the Sardinian marriage and treaty 
were settled in anticipation of war; that 
there was a foregone conclusion on the 
part of Sardinia to bring about the war ; 
and that it was nothing but a blunder and 
an accident which put Austria in the posi- 
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tion of an assailant. These are pregnant 
opinions, but according to my noble Friend 
they are compatible with a strict neutrality, 
Well, then, let him only give to others 
the same space and elbow-room that he 
asserts for himself, and I will venture to 
say that the strict and impartial neutrality 
of the Government can be made out to a de- 
monstration. This strict and impartial neu- 
trality, it seems, is not, after all, incompati- 
ble with opinions, with convictions, and with 
desires respecting the matter atissue. It is 
quite clear that the definitions of Johnson 
and of Vattel will not admit the licence 
claimed by my noble Friend ; but if they 
do, all I can say is, that we do not need 
any more. It is our duty, and especially 
is it the duty of my noble Friends, the 
Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister 
in this crisis, to form their opinions as to 
what is best for the welfare of Italy, of 
Austria, and of Europe. Is it not a per- 
fectly conceivable opinion that Austria 
would be stronger if out of Italy than 
she would be in it? You may differ from 
that opinion, though I am not quite cer- 
tain that my noble Friend (Lord Elcho) 
does; but at any rate it is an opinion 
which may be honestly entertained. I 
frankly own that, without the least pre- 
tension to speak with authority on the 
subject, I am most strongly of that opin- 
ion. I feel convinced that Austria never 
will have a peaceful supremacy in Italy, 
My belief is—I wish I may be convinced 
to the contrary by the future—my fear 
and apprehensions are, that she will not 
be able to escape from the system of ex- 
traneous action in Italy which up to this 
time has been her bane, and the bane of 
that unfortunate country. Unless she can 
escape from it, I say that notwithstand- 
ing the Quadrilateral, notwithstanding the 
stone and the mortar, notwithstanding all 
the cannon and the guns, her rule over 
human hearts and human minds in that 
portion of Italy which she retains must 
continue to be a bane not less to her than 
to her subjects ; and those who wish well 
to Austria may consistently wish that she 
were placed within limits where she might 
exercise a natural and a beneficial supre- 
macy. What are the charges against the 
present Government with respect to its 
future neutrality ? I will not say that the 
convictions of the Government are to be 
the measure of their neutrality. My noble 
Friend (Viscount Palmerston) quoted a pre- 
eedent of neutrality so apposite 1 cannot 
help recalling it to the memory of the 
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House ; it is the conduct of Mr. Canning 
in 1825. Mr. Canning was neutral in the 
matter of the French invasion of Spain, 
because he did not deem it a cause in 
which it was advisable England should 
take up arms. He was neutral in that 
sense, and he was impartial in his neutra- 
lity. The impartiality of his neutrality 
would have been violated if he had offered 
suggestions in the spirit of party; the im- 
partiality of his neutrality would have been 
violated had he interposed by any under- 
hand means. But retaining his liberty of 
opinion, he denounced and disapproved the 
French invasion of Spain. By doing so, 
he, in the first place, vindicated the cha- 
racter of England ; and, in the second, he 
interposed by that denunciation a serious 
impediment to the repetition of such dan- 
gerous experiments. That is the neutra- 
lity on which Her Majesty’s Government 
has acted. Its limit is that we should re- 
frain, not from entertaining our own opin- 
ion, but from giving effect to it either by 
manifestations in this House, or by diplo- 
matic action, otherwise than the public 
law of Europe may permit, or opportuni- 
ties shall be fairly opened. The noble 
Lord, I hope, will be disabused as to cer- 
tain seven points having been succeeded 


by certain three points, of which the first 
Ihave heard is from my noble Friend him- 
self. I cannot admit that the neutrality of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been com- 
promised by any conduct with respect to 


any of these conditions. ‘Surely it would 
have been a great responsibility on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to have 
refused to make known to one of the bel- 
ligerent Powers any terms, though they 
might have been such as that party could 
not possibly grant, unless we knew we 
were discharging a hostile office. Her 
Majesty’s Government was most anxious 
not to be misunderstood with regard to 
those terms; it in no respect prejudiced 
our liberty of action; the Government 
made it expressly known that the terms 
were not their terms. There is not the 
least reason to suppose that their action 
was misunderstood, or that they were un- 
derstood, directly or indirectly, to have 
subscribed to the conditions as constituting 
an arrangement by which the war ought 
to be brought to an end. Has my noble 
Friend nothing else on which to support 
his Motion ?—because it is one that re- 
quires much proof and support to induce 
the House of Commons to travel so far 
out of its usual path. My noble Friend 
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has evidently felt the difficulty in which 
he is placed, for he has ransacked Hansard, 
and searching through former debates has 
done me the honour to quote a passage 
from a speech of mine in 1850. I take it 
as a great compliment. It is delightful to 
find that one’s words live in recollection 
after so many years. I spoke in reference 
to what was being done with regard to the 
kingdom of Sicily, under the circumstances 
then existing. No doubt I thought I was 
right at the time. My recollection is not 
so distinct. I do not remember my words 
so well as the noble Lord does; but it 
is a different question, whether, in anti- 
cipation of something that has not been 
done, you should pledge the British Go- 
vernment to a certain course of action. 
Has such a thing been done? No; the 
Government has done nothing. My no- 
ble Friend wishes to anticipate the future. 
With the end of the Session near at hand, 
the noble Lord wants to do, within the 
Session what my noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston) will have to do, and probably 
will be doing, when the noble Lord is en- 
gaged in a very different manner. The 
noble Lord says non-intervention is our 
true policy. Why [striking the blue-book 
of the correspondence of the late Govern- 
ment], what is this? Here is speculation, 
and persuasion, and admonition, sometimes 
even a little spice of menace! There is 
no positive gunpowder in these pages, but 
the noble Lord commends this correspon- 
dence greatly; he says, had it been pub- 
lished a few weeks before, the vote which 
overthrew the late Government would not 
have been given. I do not think that is 
quite certain. I think we may speak of 
that in the potential mood and the preter- 
pluperfect tense, as something that might, 
could, would, or should, have been. The 
noble Lord says he knows an hon. Member 
who voted in favour of the Motion who, if 
this blue-book had been published, would 
have voted against it. But I know a man 
who voted favourably to the late Govern- 
ment on that occasion who could not have 
given that vote if this blue-book had then 
been published. [Lord Exrcno: Name!] 
I will name my man when the noble Lord 
names the hon. Gentleman who, he says, 
would have given his vote the other way. 
In the meantime, I request him to be sa- 
tisfied with the assurance that the person 
I allude to is a bond fide individual, ex- 
isting in flesh and blood, and not an airy 
phantom. But the question whether we 
are to go into a Congress, whether we are 
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prepared to admit this, or reject that—all 
these questions are in the future, and not 
even in the very near future. The general 
views of Her Majesty’s Government have 
been declared in former debates. The 
question is not now whether we should 
rashly and precipitately enter into a Con- 
gress or Conference, or act by diplomatic 
correspondence, which is much the same, 
but whether by a hard, rigid, dry formula, 
laid down in total ignorance of the future, 
and the state of things it may produce, the 
House of Commons will take on itself the 
functions of the Executive Government ? 
Ts it possible the noble Lord can think that 
at this moment England is prepared to re- 
cord its unconditional determination not to 
meddle with the affairs of Italy in this cri- 
sis of her fortunes? For that, after all, is 
the meaning of this Motion. In this coun- 
try we are much disposed to look at prece- 
dents, and to walk in the way of those who 
have gone before us, and to have good rea- 
sons shown before we depart from it. Has 
this country been accustomed in former 
times to make the affairs of Italy foreign 
to its intervention and sympathy? Is not 


all our history full of proofs to the contrary ? 
Hardly a serious question has ever been 
raised in Italy in which England has not 


interfered; and even where the principles 
involved were such that you could not in- 
terfere directly, you have chosen an agent 
to maintain your policy. Does my noble 
Friend remember, or remember with re- 
gret, the course taken by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government in 1831 
(Lord Grey)? The question, then, did not 
affect the whole of the Italian peninsula, 
but only the States of the Church. The 
great Powers of Europe then united in re- 
commending the Government of the Pope 
to adopt and facilitate measures of reform. 
Does the noble Lord think that England 
ought to have abstained from acting with 
those European Powers, though the Pope 
did not see fit to adopt their suggestions ? 
When Austria, Prussia, and France, made 
an appeal to the Papal Government in fa- 
vour of his people, was the representative 
of England to hold aloof from the interests 
of justice, and say, ‘“‘ No, I cannot enter 
into any Conference, or be entangled in any 
arrangements—I cannot act with despotic 
Powers ; I will have nothing to do with 
your recommendations’? If we come toa 
subsequent stage, when those other Powers 
unfortunately receded from their recom- 


mendations so far as to acquiesce in their 


rejection, does not the noble Lord think 
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that the noble Viscount consults the ho. 
nour and interests of England when he 
protested against the rejection of those re- 
commendations by Gregory XVI.? Take 
another precedent from the year 1856~ 
the Congress of Paris. At that Congress 
no objection was made to the principle of 
interference on the part of England with 
the affairs of Italy. But (striking the blue- 
book) here is the great and crowning pre- 
cedent—the rich result of the labours of 
the late Administration. Here is a stand- 
ing witness crying aloud against the prin- 
ciple advocated by the noble Lord—the 
principle of absolute and unconditional re- 
fusal to interfere in the affairs of Italy, 
which is contrary to the uniform course 
of the history of this country. The real 
question no doubt is, not whether it is 
desirable that England should enter into 
European negotiations ; for after all, these 
are but expedients for the removal, or, if 
not for the removal, at all events for the 
mitigation of the great and overpowering 
ills that afflict mankind. Nor is it an idle 
passion to figure in either a Congress or a 
Conference that would ever lead an Eng- 
lish statesman to consent to be a party to 
such transactions. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman behind me, indeed, has opened 
a peculiar chapter in this discussion. He 
raises two objections to our going into a 
Congress; one being that we should enter 
it without authority, inasmuch as we were 
not one of the belligerent Powers. That 
would be a very strong objection if we 
could enter it under any circumstances 
as the only Power which was not a bel- 
ligerent. But the case would be entirely 
changed if an appeal were made to all the 
neutral Powers as a body, and that in 
the name of Europe, England should, as 
one of those Powers, take part in a con- 
ference or Congress in the hope and with 
the object of effecting good. The autho- 
rity of England as a non-belligerent might 
be slight, but as a part of the collective 
authority of Europe it would be most valu- 
able. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man goes on to argue that there exists on 
the part of English statesmen an incurable 
incapacity which ought to lead us to eschew 
taking part in a Congress as far as possible. 
That, indeed, is an argument with which 
it is difficult to deal. I, for one, have no 
interest in the matter, inasmuch as no com- 
bination of circumstances is likely to place 
me in the position of the representative of 
England in such an assembly. I am, never- 
theless, extremely sorry to learn that the 
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English nation, which has been so lavishly 
endowed and gifted in other respects by 
Providence, cannot furnish a man capable 
of holding his own at a Congress ora Con- 
ference with the representatives of the 
other Powers of Europe. The conviction 
that such is the case must necessarily be a 
source of deep regret in an assembly where 
so many persons are at all times found 
prepared to take part in the discussion of 
foreign affairs. The presence of such men, 
at all events, leads us to hope that England 
will not remain long without an adequate 
and sufficient organ to give expression to 
her views. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has, however, I must admit, urged 
these objections to our entering into a Con- 
gress calmly, and has, upon the whole, 
arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, inas- 
much as he states it to be his belief that 
although he deems the objections which he 
has advanced to be of a very serious nature, 
yet he does not look upon them as being 
insurmountable. It no doubt occurred to 
the mind of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the main question we have to 
consider, after all, is not the abstract ques- 
tion of whether diplomatic negotiations or 
conferences are desirable or not, but whe- 
ther under present circumstances there is 


a clear prospect or a reasonable hope that 
the social position of a large portion of 
our fellow men would be benefited by the 


adoption of such a course. That is the 
real question for our consideration, and it 
is in order that we may have free scope to 
arrive at such a decision with respect to it 
as we may deem most advantageous that 
Her Majesty’s Government entreat the 
House of Commons to leave their hands 
unshackled in the matter. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, casting an eye over the 
States of Italy, saw that many questions 
were raised by the peace which it failed to 
settle. What does the declaration made 
at Villafranca, for instance, that certain 
Sovereigns should return to their terri- 
tories, mean? It has received no authori- 
tative construction, and I do not under- 
stand what it necessarily conveys beyond 
this—that the parties subscribing the terms 
of peace are perfectly willing that those 
Sovereigns should return to their territories, 
other circumstances permitting. If it means 
that they are to be restored by force— 
which interpretation, be assured, the Em- 
peror of the French does not mean to put 


upon it—then is there another reason fur- | civilized nation. 
nished why the hands of Her Majesty’s longer on the subject. 
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why they should not be prevented from 
protesting with all that energy which the 
Government of a free State can command 
against a doctrine that would treat the in- 
habitants of the territories in question as 
the property of so many ducal houses who 
might dispose of them, their families, their 
fortunes, and those of their posterity as 
they pleased, without any regard to that 
independent will and judgment which, as 
human beings, they are entitled to exercise. 
I shall not trouble the House by entering 
into details with respect to those other por- 
tions of Italy to dilate on whose condition 
is the peculiar province of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), 
whom I see here, and who knows so well 
how to supply us with sound Roman doc- 
trine on the subject. No doubt there are 
many things which one is tempted to say 
on this interesting topic when my hon. and 
learned Friend assures us that the whole 
mass of the people under the rule of the 
Pope, with the exception of a few uneasy 
country agitators, are deeply devoted to his 
paternal authority, and when one bears in 
mind at the same time that—for that the 
fact is so nobody will dispute, though per- 
haps it is of a nature which does not admit 
of explanation—whenever the foreign force 
which is maintained there disappears from 
the Estates of the Church, the throne of 
the Pope disappears along with it. But to 
speak seriously, I must say, in reference to 
the Pope—quite apart from all sectarian 
differences—as a personage occupying an 
eminent station and possessing distinguished 
personal virtues, as the head of a great 
body of Christian believers, that my wish 
would be to look upon him with all the 
respect which is due to t!.use united titles. 
I, however, lament, as cordially as I could 
lament if I had the nearest interest in all 
that concern him, when I see a Sovereign 
who makes pretensions to represent in a 
peculiar sense the majesty of Ileaven re- 
duced to become a mendicant at foreign 
Courts—a mendicant, too, not for the pur- 
pose merely of obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence, but with the object of procuring 
military armaments whereby to carry the 
ravages of fire and sword over the fair pro- 
vinces which he governs, and to rivet on 
the necks of men a yoke that is detested 
by every one except those who have a 
direct personal interest in its continuance. 
That is a policy which is unworthy of a 
But I shall dwell no 
I have to apologize 


Government should not be tied up, and! to the House for having detained them so 
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long. To sum up the argument of my 
noble Friend who brought forward this 
Motion in a few words, he says he reduces 
the whole question at issue to this dilemma, 
—‘‘ Either you have confidence in the Em- 
peror of the French or you nave not. In 
neither alternative ought you to enter into 
a Conference.”? Now I at once admit that 
if we placed no confidence in the Emperor 
of the French I could, to a great extent, 
understand the justice of the view to which 
my noble Friend has given expression. 1 
ean very well understand, for instance, 
how, if unhappily England and France 
should prove to be essentially at variance 
with respect to Italian affairs, it would be- 
come a grave question of policy and pru- 
dence whether we should enter into a Con- 
gress with no more hopeful prospect than 
that of dragging out day after day weari- 
some discussions with the representatives 
of a Power with which we ought to be 
most anxious to be on terms of concurrence 
and alliance. I can, however, by no means 
understand the force of the other branch of 
the dilemma to which my noble Friend has 
directed our attention. Le says, 

“If you have confidence in the Emperor of 
the French then there exists no necessity for 
your taking part in a Congress, inasmuch as he 
will do all that you require.” 

That is my noble Friend’s argument. I 
am ata loss to know whether he could have 
used it seriously. My noble Friend in effect 
says, ‘‘ The Emperor of the French is under 
circumstances of great difficulty, going to 
enter the circle of the other great European 
Powers, there to contend for objects of im- 
portance, the realization of which is dear to 
you in your hearts; therefore give him no 
assistance whatever.’’ Yes, that is the 
argument of my noble Friend, and if the 
House adopts this Resolution it will be 
recording it to be its deliberate determi- 
nation—whatever may be the disposition of 
France to give effect to the fair and tem- 
perate longings of the Italian States for 
constitutional freedom, and to grant them 
institutions more liberal even than she 
herself possesses at this moment—that we 
ought steadily to refuse to assist France in 
the endeavour, and leave her to struggle 
with the difficulties of her position, and, if 
needs be, sink under their pressure. And 
this too is to be done by way of signalizing 
the close alliance, which for so many years 
and with so much benefit has prevailed 
between the two countries. Yet such is 
the recommendation of my noble Friend, 
although—and I gladly admit it—it is not 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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a recommendation which is borne out 
the whole of his speech. It is, neverthe- 
less, the advice which is embodied in his 
Resolution, and I earnestly entreat the 
House, whether by means of a direct nega- 
tive, or by following the course proposed 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman behind 
me, to dispose satisfactorily and finally of 
this Motion this evening. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: —Sir, 
I entirely concur in one portion of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just addressed the House, I allude to 
that portion in which he admitted the im- 
portance of the question that has been 
brought before the House by my noble 
Friend (Lord Eleho). Its importance, in- 
deed, cannot be exaggerated. It is im- 
portant to Italy, to this country, and to 
Europe at large. And notwithstanding the 
criticisms in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has indulged, I think for one that this 
louse owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the noble Lord for giving us an opportunity 
before the termination of the Session of 
hearing the sentiments of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the opinions of the lead- 
ing members of this House upon a question 
so vitally important. In one point of view, 
however, I cannot agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman. I will admit that, to a 
certain extent, this is an unusual Motion ; 
but, at the same time that there is any- 
thing improper either in the form, the 
object, or the wording of the Motion, I 
most emphatically deny. If, Sir, at the 
commencement of the late Session, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had found that the 
policy adopted by the late Government 
with reference to the then impending war 
had not been a policy of neutrality, is there 
a single person here who thinks that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
would for one moment have hesitated to 
move a resolution in this House, or that he 
would have failed to carry that resolution 
prescribing to the Government a policy of 
neutrality? The Resolution of my noble 
Friend (Lord Eleho) on the present ocea- 
sion is dictated by a similar spirit. It is 
because we distrust the intentions of the 
noble Lords opposite, and because they 
have shown a determination to go into a 
Congress, not to promote the objects which 
this country feels most desirable, but to 
lend assistance to the Emperor of the 
French in the difficult position in whieh he 
is placed, that we think it necessary there 
should be an expression of opinion on the 
part of this House that such a policy is in- 
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consistent alike with the honour and the 
interests of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said also that we are dis- 
cussing this question under this truly very 
great difficulty, that we have not sufficient 
information. But, surely, Sir, that is a 
difficulty, the acknowledgment of which, 
of all other people in the world, ought not 
to come from any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, For my own part I believe 
that never before, when an important ques- 
tion was pending before the House, was 
conduct such as that pursued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ever witnessed in the 
course of our Parliamentary history. From 
time to time the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London has doled out to us, 
bit by bit, serap by scrap, just so much in- 
formation as he has thought proper to meet 
the particular emergency of the moment. 
First we had a despatch sent to the noble 
Lord by our Minister at Turin, and we had 
the noble Lord’s answer. Shortly after- 


wards I myself inquired of the noble Lord | 


whether he would produce, for the informa- 
tion of the House, a despatch that he had 
addressed to Berlin, and dated the 22nd of 
June. The noble Lord replied that it 


would not be conducive to the interests of 
the public service to produce that despatch, 


because it would only give imperfect infor- 
mation to the House, as it was only a part 
of the correspondence, and therefore he 
declined to produce it. Shortly afterwards 
that despatch appeared in one of the foreign 
journals—I believe a German journal—and 
then the noble Lord produced the despatch. 
But he prodneed it in the very form which 
- he had said was most objectionable—name- 
ly, by itself, without its context. The re- 
mainder of the correspondence, however, 


very soon appeared, and again in some of | 


the journals of Germany. Again, when 
all who were interested in this subject were 


able to obtain the despatches written by | 
the Prime Minister of Prussia to the noble 


Lord through the medium of the foreign 


journals, the noble Lord, not giving us those’ 


despatches, or anything else that would 


enable us to judge of the spirit in which | 


he wrote, produced an extract only from 
one solitary despatch, without a single 
paper of any description by which we could 


form an opinion of the policy of Her Ma- | 


jesty’s Government. We are still without 
any information as to what the noble Lord 
has written to Paris, or as to what he has 
received from Paris. We are still without 
any information of any despatches address- 
ed to or received from Turin or Vienna. 
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| Nay, although there are intimations ap- 
pearing in the Gazette of St. Petersburgh 
that some communications have passed be- 
tween the noble Lord and St. Petersburgh, 
we are entirely without information as to 
what communications have taken place. 
Now, what I have to say is, that if we are 
approaching the consideration of this sub- 
ject under this considerable difficulty—this 
want of information—that difficulty has 
arisen from the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, who have kept us designedly, as it 
appears to me, in ignorance as to their 
policy, and have left us to infer their policy 
from their declared sentiments and speeches 
|in this House. I am extremely glad that 
| the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddington has brought from the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer) a speech which, though 
, carefully evading the main point, has ena- 
bled the House to ascertain his opinion of 
what is neutrality. And he has sought 
—not by referring to recent events, but by 
' going back through the history of forty- 
five years ago, in the most impassioned 
terms and with that eloquence which be- 
longs to the right hon. Gentleman alone— 
to attract the whole attention of the House 
by a most studied condemnation of the con- 
‘duct of Austria in every event that has 
taken place since that time. And he has 
left us, nay, not us alone—and his words 





| will reverberate throughout Europe—for 


foreign nations also to form an opinion of 
that notion of an impartial neutrality which 
‘he wishes us to endorse. I do not desire 
to travel into the path in which the right 
/ hon. Gentleman has wandered, partly be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman may have 
thought much upon the subject, and pro- 
bably wished on a former occasion to make 
these observations to the House, but had 
not the opportunity, and chiefly because it 
admirably served the purpose of diverting 
attention from the real matter before us. 
I will not go into a consideration of how 
far the policy of the late Government was 
a policy of impartial neutrality. Of this I 
am sure that it will require more than the 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman to 
convince the public at large, or this House, 
that the policy of the late Government was 
not one of strict and impartial neutrality. 
But what is it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man says, proves that the conduct of the 
late Government was not impartially neu- 
tral? Some words that dropped from my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) on the 
18th April last, when he said that the con- 
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duct of Austria had been marked “ by a 
dignified spirit of conciliation.” I believe 
that I have studied this blue-book (Italian 
correspondence) as thoroughly as most men, 
and I think the description of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli) is exactly that 
which alone could describe the conduct of 
Austria. Now, I would just refer to a 
paragraph in a despatch of Earl Cowley’s 
to the Earl of Malmesbury. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Before closing this despatch I will beg your 
Lordship’s permission to refer briefly to some of 
the difficulties with which I have had to contend, 
in carrying out your Lordship’s instructions. In 
the first place, I had to encounter a fixed idea that 
France was determined on war with Austria, and 
that to make concessions was but to put off the 
evil day. I hope that I have succeeded in par- 
tially removing this impression. Sevondly, the 
pride of Austria naturally revolts at being consti- 
tuted the object of attack, and being called upon 
to make concessions instigated by the animosity 
and ambition of Sardinia.” 


These are the words of a skilful diploma- 
tist well acquainted with all that had passed 
on the subject. 


“| have the satisfaction of adding, in conclu- 
sion, that, great as is the irritation, which it can- 
not be denied exists at this momert against the 
Emperor of the French, the Emperor of Austria 
and his Government rende- full justice to the ser- 
vices which have been rendered to Europe by the 
former Sovereign; nor can I doubt, that the 
Austrian Government would accept with a sincee 
desire to bring them to an honest conclusion any 
overtures for a reconciliation with France, the ac- 
ceptance of which would not be incompatible with 
their honour.” 


Now, Sir, I say, if that was the spirit in 
which the Court of Austria was prepared 
to act, it was one of dignified conciliation 
and entirely justifies the descriptioa of my 


right hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli). But, 
Sir, my right hon. Friend, in speaking of 
the conduct of Sardinia. described that as 
being ambiguous ; and, in my opinion, that 
was a very moderate description. The 
House should remember what happened in 
1848. After the most positive assurances 
that no hostility was intended, and when 
the Austrians were not prepared, Lombardy 
was overrun from one end to the other by 
the Sardinian armies. The fortune of war 
changed, and then the conduct of Austria 
was that of generous forbearance. How 
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nas she been repaid ? During the ten long 
years that have intervened, not one single 
year has passed without there being fos- | 
tered in every part of Italy secret machina- 
tions against the peace of each particular | 


{ 


State, and against Austrian influence, And | 
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I defy any one to read the statements con- 
tained in the supplement of this blue-book 
without seeing that the whole of these 
troubles, from one end of Italy to the 
other, is the result of a deep-laid scheme 
on the part of Sardinia to foment disaffec. 
tion and insurrection in every form that 
could be devised. But, Sir, I would now 
come to the real point at issue. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) said the other night, 
and it has been repeated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that if it was supposed we were to go 
into Congress with the view of merely car- 
rying out the preliminaries of peace which 
were signed at Villafranca, that he should 
be the first to say such a step would be 
ridiculous. But, said the noble Lord, there 
is a point beyond that. For years the 
state of Italy has been such, that from day 
to day we have been in constant fear of the 
outbreak of disturbances there which might 
menace the peace of Europe, and it is im- 
possible that England could stand by an in- 
attentive or passive spectator of a Congress 
that should take into consideration’ mea- 
sures tending to the liberation of Italy, and 
consequently to the peace of Europe. That, 
I think, was the position of the noble Lord. 
But he said something further, which seems 
to establish the position of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire, and en- 
tirely to prove the case which he has at- 
tempted to put before the House to-night, 
because the noble Lord used the phrase 
also, that it would be just as well not to 
go into Congress at all as to enter into 
it with the prospect of breaking off upon 
a divergence of opinion at a very early 
stage. Now, what I want to point out 
to the noble Lord and the House is this 
—that there is not a single question that 
can by possibility come before a Conference 
to establish the peace of Europe and settle 
what is termed the Italian question, on 
which the noble Lord at the very earliest 
possible moment, if he represents this 
country there, wiil not find himself in a 
total divergence of opinion either from 
one party, or, as regards some question, 
possibly from both. Before I proceed fur- 
ther I would desire to ask the noble Lord 
one question. It resembles somewhat the 
question which tbe noble Lord himself put 
to Count Bernstorff in the despatch before 
us. I wish to know, if we enter into Con- 
gress, and the majority of its Members dif- 
fer upon some essential point from the mi- 
nority, is the opinion of the majority to be 
enforced by arms ? If that is the view of 
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the noble Lord, then I say this, that your 
Congress is not a Congress to restore peace : 
it is a Congress to renew and rekindle war. 
But supposing the noble Lord says: “If 
force is to be used I am not going to be 
a party to it,”’ thenI say that in the words 
of the noble Lord himself he takes a course 
which is inconsistent with the interests of 
this country ; that if he goes into a Con- 
gress, and is content with talking himself 
whilst he leaves others to act, he does that 
which is inconsistent with the dignity of 
this country. Again, when the Powers of 
Italy have come to an understanding 
amongst themselves, and they have the 
guarantee and sanction of a European 
Congress, then I want to know, is that to 
be a real, substantial, and tangible guaran- 
tee? If itis, then the noble Lord is going 
to renew that great mistake into which at 
various periods of our history we have al- 
ready fallen, in giving guarantees for that 
in which we have no personal concern, and 
he is doing that which—again I use his 
own words—is contrary to the interest of 
this country. But if this Congress is not to 
give a formal guarantee, but is to be merely 
a meeting of gentlemen who are to take 
cognizance of arrangements made by the 
belligerent Sovereigns, then I say that he 
is entering upon that which is not con- 
sistent with the dignity of this country. 
But let us look a little more in detail at the 
points which are to come into consideration 
at any Congress or Conference that may be 
held to settle the affairs of Italy. In the 
early part of this year we had a discussion 
upon the Italian question, and we were 
favoured with the opinions of both the noble 
Lords opposite ; opinions of the greatest 
weight, likely to influence, not only this 
House, but the councils of foreign Powers 
also; and what was the position then taken 
by the noble Lords? It was that as re- 
gards Austria there was no question with 
reference to her territorial Possessions in 
the North of Italy ; that she held them 
by treaty; that it was not desirable 
to interfere with them; but the atten- 
tion of the House and the finger of the 
noble Lord were pointed to the States 
ofthe Church. There was the great diffi- 
culty of Italy. There was the cankering 
sore which ate out the life of Italy. There 
lay the necessity for applying the cautery 
and the knife if you would save the life of 
the patient. We have since had a war, a 
short war, indeed, but short as it has been, 
at the same time one of the most sanguin- 
ary that can be met with in history. And 
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what has been the result? Why, that the 
whole of the territorial arrangements of 
Austria in the North of Italy are changed ; 
and not only have we the express declara- 
tion of the French Emperor, but his re- 
peated declaration, that it is his intention, 
not only not to take himself, but not to 
permit any other Power to take, any step 
which will interfere with the temporal 
power of the Pope. Now with that decla- 
ration of the French Emperor before him, 
what will be the position of the noble Lord ? 
He will enter into the Congress, I will not 
inquire with what credentials, or whether, 
sitting as he will perhaps have to do, side 
by side with the representative of the 
Holy See, he will come in with the Dar- 
ham letter in one hand and this despatch 
which I have before me in the other. But 
what are the terms upon which he will 
have to recommend reforms to the Papal 
Legate representing the Holy See? The 
noble Lord says in this despatch, of which, 
no doubt, the Papal Legate will have a 
copy :—‘‘I must not omit to state that 
any settlement of Italy would, in the eyes 
of Her Majesty’s Government, be incom- 
plete, which would not effect a permanent 
reform in the administration of the States 
of the Church.”” [Lord J. Russe.i: Hear, 
hear!] Well, 1 am quite aware of the 
noble Lord’s opinion. This is not the 
first time that I have become acquainted 
with that opinion. I am now only asking 
him what will be his position. Remember- 
ing that he has stated that it is better not 
to go into a Congress at all than to enter 
it and find yourselves entertaining such a 
divergence of opinion as to compel your 
speedy retirement from it, I ask him what 
will be his position? ‘‘ Every one knows,” 
says he, in his despatch, ‘‘ that the Roman 
Legations have been much worse governed 
by the Pope’s Ministers than Lombardy by 
Austrian Archdukes.’’ Now, an inference 


may be drawn, I think, without requiring 
the subtlety of a Cardinal upon that state- 


ment. Lombardy has been misgoverned 
by Austrian Archdukes, and Austria 
has lost Lombardy. The noble Lord says 
the Legations have been much worse go- 
verned by the Pope’s Ministers, and what 
will be the inference that a Cardinal will 
draw from that? Why, that it is the in- 
tention of the noble Lord, if he comes into 
that Congress, to deprive the Holy See of 
the government of the Legations, and to 
restrict the Pope to the patrimony of St. 
Peter alone. The noble Lord further 
says :—'* That would be a partial aud un- 
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satisfactory arrangement which struck down 
the rule of the latter (the Austrian Arch- 
dukes) and left the former (the rule of the 
Pope) in all its deformity.”” But with 
whom will the noble Lord find himself in 
Congress? With the representative of 
the Holy See to whom such language 
has been addressed ; with the Emperor of 
Austria, who has entered into a strict con- 
cordat with the Holy See; and with the 
Emperor of the French, who has declared 
that he will not take, nor permit to be 
taken, any step that will interfere with the 
temporal power of the Pope. And it is 
impossible for the noble Lord to say 
that you can make reforms in the Roman 
States without coming to that which I 
have no doubt the noble Lord would be 
glad to see accomplished—namely, a se- 
verance of the temporal and_ spiritual 
authority of the Pope. We know his gal- 
lantry. We know that, for the interests 
of his country and of Europe, there is 
nothing that he would not undertake ; but 
Jet him consider that in undertaking this 
severance he is undertaking a task which 
even the Great Napoleon in the plenitude 
of his power, with 1,200,000 men at his 
back, and supported by half Europe, found 
himself utterly unable to effect. He was 


met with the reply, ‘‘ You may deprive me of 
my temporal authority ; you may drive me 
into the catacombs if you like; but from 
that dismal vault I will exercise a power 
more influential than your own, and I defy 


you to unseat me!” That, then, is the 
first point which the noble Lord will have 
to deal with in Congress. It is exactly 
that upon which he must foresee at this 
minute that there will be an utter diver- 
gence of opinion between him and those 
with whom he will have to act; and, ac- 
cording to his own statement, it is better 
not to enter into a Congress at all than to 
enter into it with the prospect of breaking 
off upon a divergence of opinion at a very 
early stage. Let us now look to the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the Sovereigns 
of the Duchies ; but before I refer par- 
ticularly to the case of Tuscany and Mo- 
dena, I should like to say a word or two as 
to Parma. At the very first minute I was 
greatly struck with one thing, which is, 
that in the account of the preliminaries of 
peace received alike from Vienna and from 
Paris, whilst mention was made of the 
Grand Dukes of Modena and Tuscany, 
no mention whatever was made of Parma, 
and I believe that that omission could not 
have failed to strike the noble Lord as 
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much as others. Now, what is the position 
of the Sovereign who ruled over Parma ? 
For years before these troubles had broken 
out in Italy she had earned the respect of 
her neighbours and the love of her subjects, 
She had administered the affairs of her 
Duchy with intelligence ; she had admin- 
istered the laws with clemency and justice; 
she had administered her finances with a 
care and an economy, and, at the same 
time, with a liberality, that deserved the 
imitation of States of far greater preten- 
sions. At the very earliest moment the 
very same system of machination against 
the peace of neighbours to which I have 
referred was set in motion against the 
Duchess of Parma. She was driven from 
her States, and yet such was her position 
in the estimation of her subjects that two 
days had not elapsed—two short days only 
had the Piedmontese Commissioners en- 
joyed their usurped authority—when the 
Duchess of Parma was, by the unanimous 
vote of her people, recalled to her Sover- 
eignty. What followed? Not only did 
she declare her entire neutrality, but she 
made it known in this country, in Paris, 
and in the various Courts of Europe, that 
although she had been repeatedly urged 
she had refused admission into her ter- 
ritories to a single Austrian soldier, and 
would not permit a single Austrian soldier 
to remain there. What followed on the part 
of the King of Sardinia? Without warn- 
ing, without the slightest reason, or the 
remotest excuse, the Sardinian army was 
marched to Pontemoli, occupied it, revolu- 
tionized the country, and again the Duch- 
ess became a fugitive. Now I should like to 
know whether the noble Lord has received 
any information as to the course which is 
to be taken with regard to the Duchy of 
Parma? We are told that the Duchy is 
necessary to Sardinia for strategical pur- 
poses, and that the Duchess may receive 
indemnification elsewhere. And not con- 
tent with that, we have had placed before 
us, by the noble Lord himself, a despatch 
from Count Cavour, which, for wanton mis- 
statement, and utter disrezard for anything 
like political principle, I believe stands 
alone amongst all the State papers that 
ever proceeded from the pen of a Minister. 
I wish to know if the noble Lord is pre- 
pared to consent to this act of spoliation ? 
When he enters into Congress is he going 
there to assent to such an act, supposing it 
to be in contemplation ? It is not the first 
time in the history of mankind that we have 
found monarchs coveting their neighbour's 
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possessions—‘‘ Give me thy vineyard, or 
else let me buy it for money.”’ That is 
the spirit in which the Duchess of Parma 
is to be treated, and, to complete the pa- 
rallel, what cannot be obtained either by 
exchange or by gift, is, according to the 
despatch which we have before us, to be 
obtained by force. Is the noble Lord, if 
he enters into the Congress, prepared to 
sanction an act of spoliation so disgraceful 
to those who have planned it, to those who 
execute it, and to those who permit it to be 
done, and which can only be parallcled in 
the modern history of Europe by the parti- 
tion of Poland. Now let me turn to the 
other two States, and let me ask the noble 
Lord what is to be his position with refer- 
ence to the Duchy of Modena and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, if he goes into a 
Conference ? We have the noble Lord’s 
views as to what shall decide the future 
state of the Duchies of Central Italy. I 
find that in his despatch to Sir James 
Hudson, he speaks in these terms: ‘* The 
will of these people, the fortune of war, 
and finally a European treaty, must in 
the last resort settle the territorial ar- 
rangements and rights of sovereignty in 
Central Italy.’’ Now, I beg the Ilouse to 
observe, that Iam not going to discuss the 
question with the noble Lord; but in 
making arrangements with reference to the 
rights of Sovereigns—and Sovereigns have 
rights as well as peoples—in making ar- 
rangements where the rights of Sovereigns 
are concerned as well as the rights of peo- 
ples, the noble Lord makes no reference 
whatever to anything but the will of the 
people. Now, I ask the noble Lord this 
question—how is that will to be ascertained ? 
We all know that whether it be in the 
hands of unscrupulous agitators, or in the 
hands of despotic Sovereigns, there is no- 
thing so convenient as the ballot. It can 
be made to express, as the opinion of the 
people, whatever those who have the com- 
mand of the ballot-box wish to say, and of 
that we have a remarkable instance in the 
case of the settlement of the Danubian 
Prineipalities. We had an assembly there 
for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
wish of the people, but it had to be dis- 
solved because it was found that no reliance 
whatever could possibly be placed on the 
expression of its opinion. Afterwards, even 
when the second assembly was formed, the 
same effect was produced, and that assem- 
bly was only not put an end to and dissolved, 
because it would have made the whole pro- 
ceeding utterly ridiculous. Now, I want 
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to understand, supposing the will of the 
people is against the union of Modena and 
Tuseany with Piedmont, what is the noble 
Lord going to do? I see it intimated in a 
remarkable article which has appeared in 
an almost semi-official form in one of the 
French papers, that it is possible, if diffi- 
culties occur in the way of the annexation 
of Modena and Tuseany to Piedmont, the 
name of another Prince may by chance 
come out of the ballot-box. It is possible 
that the name referred to may be that of a 
Prince who by his late presence in Tuscany 
has enjoyed every opportunity of ingra- 
tiating himself with those who have the 
guidance of affairs there. He may, by his 
connection with the great military power of 
France, present to the Tuscan people the 
temptation of a sure and permanent autho- 
rity ; and as the noble Lord speaks of a 
divergence of opinion between himself and 
those who may be members of Congress 
with him, I think he will see that, whether 
it be the Pope, or Austria, or France, it is 
likely that the representatives of these 
three powers may prefer a French Prince 
to a Prince of the House of Savoy. Now, 
I want to know what the position of the 
noble Lord will be with this difficulty, which 
I am sure he must long ago have seen 
standing in his path? I want to know 
what will be his position when he enters 
into Congress and finds that that will of 
the people to which alone he appeals is ex- 
pressed by a vote, I care not how controlled 
or managed, in favour of what would be a 
restoration of the kingdom of Etruria. Will 
not the noble Lord find himself in a position 
that will make his presence in that Con- 
gress an absolute degradation to this coun- 
try if he consents, and a serious danger to 
this country if he does not? I have gone 
through these points, because the noble 
Lord himself hus said that with such diffi- 
culties it may not be advisable to go into 
Congress; and I desire most earnestly to 
point out to him that these are ‘ diver- 
gencies of opinion’’ which must occur, 
which, according to his own account may 
render it undesirable for him to enter into 
a Congress, and which in my opinion, to 
use the words of my noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho), make an entrance into a Congress 
by this country inconsistent alike with her 
interests and her dignity. I confess there 
are other points which also materially weigh 
with me in thinking it © most undesirable 
thing that this country should at the pre- 
sent moment enter into a Congress, and 
one of these is the conduct with reference 
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to late events that has been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. I will not refer 
to the speeches which have been made by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I am sure he has heard enough of 
them, because they have been quoted to 
him every time that there has been a dis- 
cussion in this House upon Italian affairs. 
I will not refer to the despatch of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, of 
the 22nd of June, although I have the 
strongest opinion respecting that despatch. 
I think a more imprudent despatch was 
never written, or one that was more calcu- 
lated to compromise this country. I will 
not refer to the despatch, of which I have 
already quoted some sentences—the des- 
patch of the 7th of July—but I will say 
this, in passing, that a production which is 
more calculated to tempt criticism I never 
saw. There is scarcely a line in it which, 
if taken up by a severe reviewer, could not 
be turned, I will not say into ridicule, but 
directly against the noble Lord himself. 
There are paragraphs in it, the truth of 
which I grant it is impossible to deny—but 
then platitudes are always true. They 


must be so; and there are passages here 
which one would rather expect to see at the 
head of a copy-book of text-hard along with 
‘Evil communications corrupt good man- 


ners,’ ‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
time,’’ or something of that sort, than as 
forming part of an important State docu- 
ment. They are such self-evident proposi- 
tions that I do not think it at all necessary 
that the noble Lord should have taken the 
trouble of writing them to the Government 
of Berlin. But I will not go into any 
questions connected with that despatch : 
what I want to refer to is that of which, 
notwithstanding all that has passed, we 
have not yet had a sufficient explanation 
of what was done by the noble Lord in 
that mysterious operation which has been 
described by the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton as merely handing over a 
piece of paper from one foreign Minister 
to another. Now, Ido not at all doubt 
the ability of the noble Lords, either of 
them by himself, and certainly when both 
are together I have still less doubt—in 
making a difficulty with any foreign Power 
where no difficulty ought to exist ; but it 
appears to me that there must be means 
for a given end and result, and that it is 
impossible that an operation so simple as 
that which he says took place—namely, 
the handing over a paper from one Minis- 
ter to another—could have produced such 
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vast results as have actually followed. For 
what has followed? Why, nothing less 
than the mystification of two Emperors 
and the imperilment of a great Confcdera- 
tion. Such results could not have been 
produced by the simple act of joining to 
the duties of the Foreign Office those of 
Her Majesty’s Postmaster General. And 
yet it is clear that they have followed from 
the actof the noble Lord. It is clear that 
the only document that by possibility can 
be referred to, is the document which the 
noble Lord received from the French Am- 
bassader here and handed over to Count 
Apponyi. And what has been the result? 
It has put the French Emperor in the very 
perplexing and embarrassing position of 
appearing to all Europe as having made a 
representation to the Emperor of Austria 
which was not justified by the fact, and of 
having secured a great advantage by the 
misrepresentation. And what is the posi- 
tion in which it has put the Emperor of 
Austria? It has given him the appear- 
ance of having been equally deluded ; of 
having given up that which he might have 
retained, entertained suspicions of an Ally 
who was acting faithfully towards him, and 
made peace upon more unfavourable terms 
than he might otherwise have obtained. 
What is the position in which the opera- 
tion of the noble Lord has placed the two 
Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna? At a mo- 
ment when it is of more importance to the 
peace of Europe than at any time for many 
years past, that there should be united 
action in Germany, it has sown the seeds 
of discord between the two Governments 
of Berlin and Vienna, and has almost put 
them in such a position that, had there not 
been mutual explanations, no one would 
have been surprised if in thecourse of time 
hostilities had ensued. What, again, is 
the position in which the noble Lord has 
placed himself with reference to the Cabinet 
of Berlin? On the 7th of July the noble 
Lord writes to Berlin that he had expressed 
to Count Bernstorff an opiniun that the 
time had not arrived for making any pro- 
posal for an arrangement to the belliger- 
ents; yet almost contemporaneously with 
that, I believe on the very day or the day 
preceding, the noble Lord, who was as- 
sumed to be acting in cordial co-operation 
with our Ally at Berlin, without the least 
information being given to them, became 
the medium of communication for propos- 
ing terms of peace between France and 
Austria. What I wish to have explained 
is this,—we have had a contradiction from 
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the noble Lord to-night, of a statement 
made by my noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire. Certainly on a former 
occasion the noble Lord the Member for 


Tiverton said, that all his noble Friend the | 


Foreign Secretary did was to hand over 
the document—the piece of paper, as the 
noble Lord called it—to Count d’Apponyi, 
saying nothing as to its terms. He was 
merely the means of communication. He 
handed it over, as the noble Lord said, 
without any comment. I should like to 
know if it was accepted without comment. 
I should like to know whether at the time 
that M. Persigny presented this paper the 
noble Lord gave any opinion as to the like- 
lihood of Austria accepting the terms — 
whether he did not state that they met his 
approbation—whether, in fact, he did not 
express his apprgbation of them? I should 
like to know, too, whether that opinion was 
not shared by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government? And if so, I should 
like to ask this further question—What 
occurred in the mean time to change the 
opinion of the noble Lords with reference 
to this piece of paper? If it be, as I be- 
lieve it to be, that this paper was accepted 
by the noble Lords and approved by the 
noble Lords when they received it from the 


French Ambassador, what happened in the 
interval that it should be handed to the 


Austrian Minister without comment. Was 
it that between the time when they received 
it and the time when they transmitted it 
the two noble Lords discovered that they 
had colleagues? The noble Lord shakes 
his head, from which I am to understand 
that was not the reason; and perhaps, 
therefore, when he rises. he will explain 
what it was that did occur between the re- 
ception of the proposition from Count 
Persigny and the time when he handed it 
to the Austrian Minister. To account for 
it is, 1 think, a matter of very great im- 
portance. It is clear that the noble Lord 
must have accepted the terms proposed by 
Count Persigny with strong approbation 
and approval, otherwise whence did the 
French Emperor obtain that information 
which by any means justified him in mak- 
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of Her Majesty’s Government. One fur- 
ther question I should like to ask. The 
noble Lord says that he handed the paper 
to Austria without comment. He said it 
contained terms for which he was not re- 
sponsible. Did he inform the Austrian 
Minister who was responsible? Did he 
say, “‘I have nothing to do with them, nor 
has the Government of Berlin,”’ or did he 
lead the Austrian Minister to infer that 
they were propositions of which the Berlin 
Government had at least some cognizance 
—and I do not say through France? I 
refer the more fully to these transactions, 
because they have produced important 
effects. It may not have raised difficul- 
ties with France, because France is our 
firm Ally ; the Emperor has always been 
sincere and firm in our alliance. I be- 
lieve he wishes to cultivate that alliance, 
and I know that he has made great sacri- 
fices in order to maintain it; therefore this 
misadventure of the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary may not have raised any diffi- 
culties between us and France. But still 
he must feel that it has placed him in a 
false position. It has more than anything 
else made the chasm wider between us and 
the Court of Austria; it has raised dis- 
trust and suspicion in the Court of Berlin; 
and, above all, it has raised discord and 
division in the heart of the German Con- 
federation. On these grounds I appeal to 
the noble Lord to make, as the phrase 
goes, a clean breast of it; he ought to 
tell us everything that passed, and so 
satisfy the House of Commons how it is 
that out of a transaction so trivial, results 
so important should have flowed. I have 
occupied the House longer than I intended. 
I have throughout desired to keep close to 
the point raised in the Resolution of the 
noble Lord. I have endeavoured to show 
distinctly that from whatever point of view 
this Congress be considered, the noble 
Lord will find, on entering it, he has 
undertaken a task that is inconsistent with 
the dignity, honour, and interests of this 
country. The noble Lord admits, as all 
in this House must admit, that the days 
of theoretical or sentimental politics in 
favour of one form of government more 


Count Persigny | than another have passed away, so far as 


must have informed his master that com-| they can be enforced by force of arms. 
munications were passing between the | Therefore, what I want the House to say 
English Government and the Government | is, that from this moment we will inau- 
at Berlin, and he must further have told | gurate a new policy—that we will put an 
him that the paper which, no doubt, was|end to that meddling policy which has 
transmitted by telegraph from Vallegio; marked our course for the last twenty 
had met with the approbation and sanction | Years, and which in the course of that time 
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has met with the reprobation of every man 
of eminence, whether in this House or in 
the country, and which I for one am con- 
vinced is fraught with peril to the best 
interests of the nation. Do I ask, then, 
that this country should remain powerless 
among the nations of Europe? I say 
most positively not. It is here that our 
influence is to be exerted. It is not by the 
meddling of our Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters in Conferences and Congresses—it is 
by the firm position which this country oc- 
cupies—it is by the free expression of 
liberal and exalted sentiments in this 
House that England will best advance the 
independence and the liberty of foreign 
nations, consult her own honour and secure 
her own interests, freedom, and happiness. 

Lorpv HARRY VANE said, he thought 
it was impossible for any one to look to the 
events which had occurred and not feel 
convinced that an arrangement had been 
entered into in the course of last autumn 
by which the war was brought about. No 


one could entertain a higher opinion than 
he did of the character and abilities of 
Count Cavour, or of the energy with which 
he had checked the aspiratiuns of Mazzini 
and his followers on the one hand, and the 
proceedings of the retrograde party in Italy 
on the other. 


Nevertheless it was impos- 
sible in good faith to approve of all Sar- 
dinia had done, or to deny that her ambi- 
tion had led to a great deal of what had 
taken place; at the same time he could 
not deny that for five-and-twenty years the 
Austrian system had weighed heavily on 
Italy. He thought that House need enter- 
tain no jealousy of the Government with 
respect to a Conference ; but at the same 
time he thought his noble Friend (Lord 
Elcho) was right in bringing the question 
of the Conference before them. He could 
not see any good that would flow from our 
joining in a Congress at this moment, and 
he had understood the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London to say, that 
he would not enter into a Congress to settle 
the details of the peace of Villafranca. On 
the other hand, if a Congress was to meet 
to consider the general question of Euro- 
pean policy, the House ought not to seek 
to limit the action of Government in that 
respect, however desirous they might be to 
avoid incurring any responsibility with re- 
gard to the settlement of Italy. It would 
not be beeoming in us as a great Pro- 
testant Power to take any prominent part 
in the settlement of the Papal States, 
though he certainly thought it was an un- 
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fortunate arrangement in 1815, by which 
the Legations, which had before been in- 
dependent, were placed under the domi- 
nion of the Pope. Before that time they 
enjoyed a free Governinent and municipal 
institutions, It was a matter, however, 
which ought rather to be left to the two 
great Catholic Powers to settle. So far 
as the late Government had left this matter 
in their hands, he thought that they had 
acted wisely. It ought to be an object 
with this country to maintain the indepen- 
dence of Austria, and he should be surry to 
sce that great military monarchy weakened. 
Her Italian dominions might have been for 
some time back rather a source of weak- 
ness to her; but if she had lost the Qua- 
drilateral and Venetia, her prestige would 
have been diminished and her material 
force considerably reduced. Ile could not 
say that he regarded the arrangement pro- 
posed at Villafranca with much satisfaction, 
or that he thought it likely to be durable ; 
but they were not entitled to blame the 
Emperor of the French for these arrange- 
ments, or for having stopped short of the 
programme which he had originally pub- 
lished. They were not entitled to find 
fault with him because he did not feel him- 
self warranted in making sacrifices greater 
than he had counted upon ; and they should 
not forget—what the French Emperor was 
well aware of—that the French army was 
exceedingly dissatisfied with the reception 
it met within Italy. In Milan there might 
be enthusiasm, but in the rest of Lom- 
bardy little feeling was exhibited in favour 
of the French army. He did not think the 
possession of Lombardy would add much 
to the real strength of Sardinia, and there 
was also a jealousy between Milan and 
Turin ; but as the peace was made it was 
not for England to quarrel with it, she was 
not a party to the war, she had disapproved 
of it, and she was bound to accept the 
peace. It was sufficient for them that the 
further effusion of blood had been arrested. 
It was impossible to foresee what would 
have been the mortality of the troops if the 
struggle had been continued through the 
months of August and September. He 
believed there would be great difficulty in 
carrying out the re-establishment of the 
Duchies. The articles of Villafranca pro- 
vided for the restoration of the Sovereigns, 
but did not provide by what means it was 
to be effected. It was said the Emperor 
of the French was endeavouring by means 
of his emissaries to obtain an expression of 
opinion in favour of the return of the Grand 
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Dukes. Nothing, however, was more pro- | 
bable than that these means of working | 
upon opinion should be looked upon with | 
great suspicion. Still it was the fact that 

at all times the public opinion of France’ 
had acted upon public opinion in Italy. | 
The revolution in Paris led to insurrections 

in Italy, and the coup d’état was followed 
by the overthrow of constitutional govern- 
ment, Again, the Tuscan movement, he | 
observed, had been set on foot by very few 

of the representatives of the old Tuscan 

families. After these difficulties had been | 
removed the action of the Government would - 
not be finally closed. The voice of the 

British nation, he thought, ought to be 

heard in these councils. He did not be- | 
lieve this country would be content to be 
entirely silent in the affairs of Europe. He 
(Lord H. Vane) was in favour of the princi- 
ple of non-intervention where that principle | 
could be fairly carried out ; but there were 

some occasions when this was impossible 

with safety. In the preliminary arrange- 

ments of the treaty this country ought to. 
take no part; but after these had been 
settled, the material and moral power of 
the nation must naturally exert their due 
weight and influence. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, that 
had he felt any doubt as to the expediency 
of the Motion of the noble Lord, that doubt 
would have been entirely removed by the’ 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the’ 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He never 
-heard a speech which betrayed so strongly 
the feeling with which the Government 
would approach the Conference, if they. 
were permitted to attend it. Parts of that 
speech he deeply regretted to hear. Parts 
of that speech might have been spoken by | 
Mazzini himself. Parts of that speech were 
calculated to excite the Sovereigns of Italy | 
and to create the very dangers which the | 
Conference was intended to avoid. He had 
been unable to follow the argument of the | 
tight hon. Gentleman when he spoke of 
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entered into without consulting a country, 
isolation was for her a dignified position.” 
In like manner he (Mr. Cochrane) held 
that the present position of this country, 
if peace had been arranged without con- 
sulting her after war had been undertaken, 
spite of her efforts to prevent it, was dig- 
nified isolation. If the present Govern- 
ment went to the Conference either to re- 
gister the decrees of other Powers, or to 
mix themselves up in the Italian question, 
a heavy responsibility ultimately resting 
upon them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the conduct of the late 
Government ; but he (Mr. B. Cochrane) 
believed it was impossible to overrate the 
impartiality, the tact, and tue judgment 
which had characterized the behaviour of 
the Earl of Malmesbury in all the negotia- 
tions, and the admirable manner in which 
his instructions were carried out by Lord 
Cowley. The object of the late Govern- 
ment was to avoid a war; but that was a 
very different position from being mixed 
up in negotiations which followed the con- 
clusion of the war. The noble Lord might 
ask him why he distrusted Her Majesty’s 
Government. He distrusted them with 


The Conference. 


‘regard to these Conferences, because the 


whole antecedents of the two noble Lords 
who really represented the Government on 
this question proved that they could not 
enter them in a neutral spirit; that all the 
views of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government and opinions had been so 
strongly expressed that he could only take 
one course if he attended it. What was 
the language of a most eminent man in 
speaking of the noble Lord only the other 
day? He was a man eminent in Europe, 
who, therefore, represented the public opin- 
ion of Europe with reference to the noble 
Lord ; and what did he say? ‘‘ We have 
had painful pangs in our history ’’—that is 
France—*‘ but we know of nothing com- 
pared with this odious policy. What we 
have never done has been to keep to our- 


isolation. He held that there were posi- | selves the blessings of order, and justice, 
tions when an isolated policy was a truly | and liberty, while in other countries we 
dignified policy. In 1841, for instance, | foment, patronize, and support elements of 
when France was placed in an isolated | disorder. I thank God we have not this 
position on the Eastern question, M. Gui- | egotism to reproach ourselves with; and 
zot, in his eloquent language, explained |I utter this with no feelings of exclusive 
in the Chamber of Representatives that patriotism, but as conveying a sense of 
“a position of isolation was one which, at outraged justice that can no longer be re- 
that time, France intended to maintain as | pressed.”’ Such was the feeling prevalent 
the only dignified position,’’ although he | on the Continent with respect to the policy 

He looked back to 


guarded himself by saying that ‘isolation | of the noble Lord. 
was not the normal state of the country; | 1848, and he found that wherever the 
but that, when arrangements had been | noble Lord interfered his interference was 
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followed by misery to the country which 
had the misfortune to have his attention 
directed to it. He interfered in Sardinia ; 
and he could tell the noble Lord that it 
was the prevalent opinion that it was by 
the advice of the noble Lord that Charles 
Albert, in 1848, made his unfortunate at- 
tack on Lombardy. He interfered, and 
there was war in Sardinia. He interfered 
in Rome; and the Roman Republic was 
proclaimed. He interfered in the Two Si- 
cilies; and civil war followed. All this 
did not, then, give confidence in the dis- 
cretion of the noble Lord now. The right 
hon. Member for Dublin University quoted 
the other day from a most curious pam- 
phlet written, if not by the Emperor of the 
French himself, at any rate under the in- 
spiration of the Emperor. And what did 
that pamphlet say? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not quote the strongest part of 
it. The pamphlet attributed to the noble 
Lord distinctly, the present, the existing 
state of things in Italy. That pamphlet 
distinctly charged the noble Lord with 
urging forward the state of circumstances 
which had led to such a slaughter on the 
plains of Lombardy. There was one pas- 
sage the right hon. Gentleman, strange to 
say, omitted to quote; but, he asked, what 
was the nation to hope from a Government 
that professed to interfere in support of 
neutrality, when this was the opinion ex- 
pressed of the noble Lord by the author of 
this pamphlet. ‘So,’ said the writer, 
whom he might call the Imperial writer, 
“the English policy has not since 1847 
varied with regard to Italy. It has even 
outstripped our own We find her 
sympathising with the uprisings of nation- 
alities which followed the accession of Pio 
Nono. We trace her hand in all that led 
to victory ; we trace her hand likewise in 
all the negotiations which succeeded de- 
feat.”” Throughout the pages of this 
pamphlet they found the statement insisted 
on, that the noble Lord, if he had not in- 
stigated, had consistently patronized revo- 
lution in Italy. How, then, could the noble 
Lord go to the Conference with the con- 
viction that his wishes would be carried 
out. Looking at the noble Lord’s past 
history and career he should tremble to see 
him approach that Conference. The noble 
Lord had had several questions put to him 


by the late Under Secretary of State for | 


Foreign Affairs. Ile (Mr. B. Cochrance) 
would put two more. Would the noble 
Lord clearly state to the House what were 
the terms which, according to his state- 
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ment, were given to him by the French 
Ambassador, and transmitted by him to the 
Austrian Minister. That was one question; 
and in reference to what had been stated 
in the newspapers he would ask, further, 
whether in the first instance the noble 
Lord did not suggest these terms to the 
French Ambassador, who subsequently 
made them his own? This should be 
cleared up, because the fact of such things 
being stated had a considerable bearing on 
the little confidence placed in the neutrality 
of the noble Lord. He certainly could not 
congratulate the noble Lord on the result 
of his policy up to the present time. Nor 
could he congratulate Sardinia on the re- 
sult of her policy. According to an Italian 
proverb, Sardinia looked upon Lombardy 
as an artichoke to be devoured leaf by leaf ; 
but it remained to be seen whether Lom- 
bardy would hold more firmly to the House 
of Savoy than she had to the House of 
Hapsburg. The result of the intemperate 
policy of Count Cavour was simply to post- 
pone all hope of the happiness of Italy. 
Neutrality, at all events, should be strictly 
earried out. It had not been carried out 
by the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He never in his life heard a 
more partisan speech. Nor was it carried 
out by those productions which had lately 
appeared, written under the inspiration of 
gentlemen occupying a high position, if not 
actually connected with the Government. 
All that had ever fallen from the noble 
Lord on this Italian question was calculated 
to contradict effectually the idea that he 
could be neutral with regard to it. He 
would never be regarded as a friend by 
the Liberal party in Italy, and there was 
nobody’s interference they would more 
earnestly deprecate than his. The noble 
Lord’s interference had always led to the 
frustration of Italian hopes. He had ex- 
cited hopes and cherished longings in the 
people, and afterwards when they had 
called on him for his practical assistance 
he had simply told them that his principle 
was non-intervention. He (Mr. B. Coch- 
rane) also said that his principle was non- 
intervention, but then it should be not only 
non-intervention with regard to arms, but 
non-intervention which shrank from the ex- 
pression of opinions which were calculated 
to mislead. Such was the non-intervention 
which he thought the country should main- 
tain; but such was not the non-interven- 
tion of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government. 
Mr. GILPIN said, he would not endea 
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vour to change the issue before the House, 
as had been attempted by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, or follow him 
in discussing the antecedents of the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government. 
The question before them was simply this, 
not whether it was desirable, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to take part in any 
Conferences, but whether it was desirable 
to bind the hands of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, under any and every possible 
circumstance, from taking part in the con- 
sideration of what might involve the highest 
interests of Europe. So that to put the 
case broadly before the House, even were 
there circumstances in which the Govern- 
ment of the Queen might be unanimous in 
the opinion that they could rightfully as- 
sert, and peaceably assert, principles which 
were dear to the people of this country, 
and that they might do it without inter- 
fering with the rights of other nations, the 
Resolution of the noble Lord, if he under. 
stood it rightly, declared that not even 
under those circumstances, or under any 
circumstances, should we be justified in 
having anything to do with the coming 
Conferences or any possible Conferences. 
He (Mr. Gilpin) held that it would be most 
imprudent, on the eve of a prorogation of 
Parliament, so to bind the hands of any 
Government who, from their very existence, 
were supposed to have the confidence of 
the House of Commons. The hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had descanted 
on and criticised what he (Mr. Gilpin) 
called one of the noblest speeches he ever 
heard within these walls, the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He did not wonder that the 
hon. Gentleman, and other hon. Gentle- 
men in the House, did not feel within them 
that responsive sympathy which the people 
of this country would, he was sure, feel 
when they read the speech of that right 
hon. Gentleman, but to which the hon. 
Gentleman was perhaps an utter stranger. 
He (Mr. Gilpin) was much mistaken if that 
speech did not awaken an echo throughout 
the length and breadth of England. If 
the hon. Gentleman attributed the state of 
things in Italy to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, or any other in- 
dividual in the Government, he exhibited 
ignorance of the state of things existing in 
Italy and of the facts of history. The hon. 
Gentleman had quoted an Italian proverb, 
which had appeared in the Quarterly Re- 
view. If it were, indeed, the intention of 
Sardinia to devour Lombardy leaf by leaf, 
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like an artichoke, then the only difference 
between Sardinia and Austria was, that 
Austria would devour it whole. He did 
not wish to accuse any of the preceding 
speakers with having taken a part decidedly 
hostile to either of the parties engaged in 
the late war. He was opposed to the em- 
ployment of personal arguments of that 
character ; otherwise, when the late Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs accused the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of having pre- 
ferred a bill of indictment against Austria, 
he should have accused the hon. Gentle- 
man himself of having preferred a bill of 
indictment against Sardinia, of sympa- 
thizing with the oppressor, of having 
no sympathy for the oppressed, and of 
employing with respect to the eminent 
Count Cavour language which would find 
but small echo in that House, and which 
would find none at all in the country. For 
his own part he could truly say he had never 
offered a factions opposition to the late Go- 
vernment, and one reason why he at last 
voted for the Motion that overthrew it was 
his belief that if it continued in power its 
strong Austrian sympathies would have in- 
volved the country in the war then raging, 
and on the side least approved by the 
people. If he wanted any proof that that 
opinion was correct, he should have found 
it in the speeches of the hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House. Their 
sympathy with Austria — presuming that 
their acts would have accorded with it— 
must have involved England in that de- 
plorable war. No one could condemn that 
war more than he did. He believed that 
the heeatombs of victims who had been 
sacrificed during its progress had fallen for 
no useful purpose, and that all that had 
been gained by it could have been gained 
by peaceful means more thoroughly and 
more lastingly. But as war had been 
waged—and they should not forget that 
the Austrians had been the first to enter 
their neighbour’s territory—he heartily re- 
joiced that the Austrians had not been the 
victors in the struggle, The question, 
however, they had then to consider was, 
whether they should tie the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government in such a way as to 
prevent them from shaping their policy in 
that matter according to the nature of the 
circumstances which might hereafter arise. 
They were not asked by the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Bridg- 
water (Mr. Kinglake) either to affirm or 
to negative the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire, but simply 
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to declare that it was not desirable that 
question should be put. Ile felt persuaded 
that a British House of Commons would 
never fetter the discretion of any Ministry 
which possessed their confidence, as the 
discretion of the present Government would 
be fettered by that Motion, in a matter so 
closely connected with the highest interests 
of humanity, as well as with the honour and 
welfare of this country. 

Tue O’'DONOGHOE said, that he wished 
to be assured that peace had actually been 
concluded between France and Austria, 
because some of the most influential Mem- 
bers of the Government had spoken in a 
manner that might lead the House to sup- 
pose that the conditions of a peace were 
not really settled at Villafranca—that it 
was a mere preliminary arrangement worth 
nothing unless confirmed by the other great 
Powers of Europe. Now, he believed that 
the Emperor of the French had certain 
objects which he thought worth a war to 
obtain. He engaged in that war, and 
having in several battles proved the supre- 
macy of the French army, he accepted a 
peace the conditions of which were settled 
at Villafranca. At least one of the con- 


tracting parties considered that the peace 
of Villafranca was a final settlement, for 
the Emperor of Austria was averse to the 


idea of a Congress; he assumed there was 
nothing for it todo. And could they sup- 
pose the French Emperor, after having ex- 
posed his army to the risks of a campaign, 
would now invite the commencement of a 
campaign of diplomacy and intrigue, having 
the avowed object of undoing all that had 
been effected by the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino? It could not be expected 
that this peace, which had disturbed the 
equanimity, if not the equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, should be settled by the Powers that 
were only spectators of the war; nor would 
the Emperor of the French have proposed 
the articles of a peace only to invite diplo- 
macy to make them perfectly nugatory. 
He believed that Europe had to decide be- 
tween accepting the articles of the peace 
of Villafranca and a renewal of the war, 
and if he were right in that impression, 
Her Majesty’s Government would, he be- 
lieved, best consult their honour by sup- 
porting the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire, because, as 
the peace had already been concluded upon 
distinct and specific grounds, all that they 
could do in a Congress would be to assist 
in carrying out its details. The articles 
agreed on at Villafranca, they might depend 
Mr, Gilpin 
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on it, were the very essentials of the peace; 
nor could they be departed from without an 
infringement of the most sacred rights of 
Austria and a violation of the word of the 
Emperor of the French. It mattered not 
what they said of Austria ; he believed she 
still possessed much of the spirit that had 
been called ‘‘the cheap defence of nations,” 
and there could be little doubt what would 
follow an appeal to her chivalry. On the 
other hand, could the French Emperor be 
so regardless of his honour as to break 
through the most solemn engagements 
made with a brother monarch only a few 
weeks after they were contracted, not 
through the mouths of old and querulous 
diplomatists endeavouring to throw dust in 
the eyes of the world, but made by two 
men who had been witnesses to scenes that 
must have filled their hearts with every 
generous emotion. He contended that 
France would not assent to any violation 
of the articles of Villafranca without the 
consent of Austria, and that such consent 
on her part would be an act of suicidal 
folly. In what respect was the title of 
Austria to the Lombardo-Venetian States 
better than that of the grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the Duke of Modena, or the 
Duke of Parma to their dominions? Ifa 
change of Government was effected in any 
of these States it must be carried out in 
principle in the others. They could not 
say to the people of Modena, or Bologna, 
or Tuscany, ** You wish for a change of 
Government, and you shall have it,’”’ and 
then turn round to the people of Lombardy 
and say, ‘‘ Although you wish for a change 
you shall not have it.’’ He might be told 
the people of those countries wished for 
change, but he did not believe they desired 
it to the extent that was alleged; and 
even if it was so he thought hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were promulgating a very 
dangerous doctrine, and one on which they 
would be very unwilling to act at home. 
When the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Bright) addressed tens of thousands 
of people in the borough he represented, 
or in Manchester, Glasgow, or Edinburgh, 
the idea that the opinion of those thousands 
should be taken as an expression of the 
public mind of England was ridiculed by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, when it 
suited their convenience, sustained the 
cause of men who were regarded in their 
own country as a miserable set of street 
brawlers, and whose reputation in other 
countries was far from creditable. What 
proof had they that the people of Italy, of 
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Tuscany, or of the Roman States wished 
for a change of Government? Had the 
feelings of the clergy, the peasantry, or the 
country gentlemen been ascertained on the 
subject? No; but hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had readily espoused the cause of those 
who were only the advocates of riot and 
disorder in the countries to which they be- 
longed. He would support the Motion of 
the noble Lord (Lord Eleho), who, he 
trusted, would press it to a division, for he 
was confident that if Hey Majesty’s present 
Government were allowed to interfere in 
the affairs of Italy, their intervention could 
only lead to confusion and disorder. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the noble Minister for Foreign 
Affairs were still in pursuit of a phan- 
tom which had been the fixed idea of 
their lives. That idea was ostensibly 
the destruction of the temporal power 
of the Pope, while in reality they had 
sought the destruction of the Catholic re- 
ligion all over the world. He rejoiced to 


find, however, that there were others as 
well as the noble Lords who had fixed 
ideas, and that they numbered among 
them the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of Austria, who he was certain 
would never consent to the removal of a 
single stone from the sacred edifice of the 


church. He had listened with great pain 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as one who professed the Ca- 
tholie religion he should be sorry to have 
to sit on the same side of the House with, 
or even near to, that right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, at least in 
effect, that the people of the Papal do- 
minions were chained to the earth. Now, 
that was not true. It was a statement 
which was not founded in fact. It was 
contradicted by the condition of the people, 
and evcry one who was acquainted with or 
had travelled in those dominions must ad- 
mit that, in a temporal sense, there did not 
exist in the world a more popular Sovereign 
than Pius the Ninth. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, some 
ingenious author had written an essay upon 
historical events that had never occurred, 
and the occupation of the House that even- 
ing appeared to him to have been of a very 
similar character. They were not only 
called upon to pronounce an opinion upon 
an event which was in itself extremely im- 
probable, but hon. Gentlemen had taxed 
their imaginations in drawing a series of 
pictures of a great Congress to be held no- 
body knew when or where, and that, too, 
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with a minuteness of detail to which the 
history of no Congress that had ever oc- 
curred could make the slightest pretension. 
If the noble Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord John Russell) attended that Con- 
gress, should it ever take place, he would, 
at all events, be forewarned of all the 
difficulties he would have to encounter, 
and would be acquainted with the duties 
he would be required to discharge. He (Mr. 
M. Milnes) was obliged to the noble Lord 
(Lord Eleho) for having brought this ques- 
tion before the House, because it had eli- 
cited from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a speech which he believed fully expressed 
the opinions of the people of this country 
with regard to the neutral position which 
the British Government ought to maintain, 
and expressed it in that noble language 
which his right hon. Friend alone, perhaps, 
in that House could command. His noble 
Friend had looked into a dictionary for the 
purpose of ascertaining the meaning of the 
word ‘‘neutral.’’ But whatever that mean- 
ing might be, when the cause of freedom 
and the rights of humanity were in the 
balance, the English people would never, 
thank God, remain in that state of stolid 
indifference which his noble Friend seemed 
to think would be necessary for the pre- 
servation of an attitude of neutrality. He 
believed it was the duty of our Govern- 
ment to be neutral in the true and loyal 
sense of that word; but he also believed 
that duty would not prevent them from 
frankly expressing their opinion upon any 
subject affecting the interests of mankind 
which might be brought under their notice. 
An hon. Gentleman opposite had adopted 
a somewhat singular tone in dealing with 
the question, and seemed to entertain the 
opinion that this country, while enjoying 
all the advantages of a free constitution, 
should endeavour to force upon the sub- 
jects of another State a tyrannical and 
unpopular Government. He thought any 
citizen of the Roman States might well 
ask that hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ Am I not, too, 
a Roman Catholic? Have I not been bred 
as you have in Catholic principles and doc- 
trines? And yet may I not believe that 
the secular Government of the Pope is not 
perfect, and may I not be allowed to en- 
deavour to change it?’’ He believed that, 
if they left the Italians themselves to settle 
these matters, they would manage them a 
great deal better than Austrians, French- 
men, Englishmen, or even Irishmen. He 
thought it was quite as improper to at- 
tempt to excite any revolutionary and 
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factious feeling as it was to endeavour 
to limit the liberality of Governments, or 
to continue the existing state of things in 
Italy. He could assure the hon. Member 
(The O’Donoghoe) who had intimated that 
the clergy, the peasantry, and the country 
gentlemen in Italy, were all favourable to 
the views of the French Government, that 
he was totally misinformed on the subject ; 
for, having himself lived for a long time 
in Italy, he believed that the desire for 
moderate and constitutional liberty existed 
among all the educated classes, and even 
to a considerable extent among the clergy, 
many of whom were sprung from the edu- 
cated classes. Those Italians who sup- 
“ported the present form of administration 
in Italy were a miserable minority, and 
would, if those countries were left to them- 
selves, be totally supplanted. The Libe- 
ral party in Italy was not to be confound. 
ed with the partisans of violent change. 
He hoped the House would not stultify 
itself by voting in favour of that Motion. 
Circumstances might arise in which the re- 
fusal of England to take part in some Con- 
gress would not only be impolitie in itself, 
but unmannerly to other Powers. If the 


late Government had remained in office, 
and the war had been continued until Hun- 
gary was in revolt, and the whole Austrian 


empire in danger of being swept away, no 
one could doubt that had a proposal of a 
Congress then been made to them with a 
view to save that empire, they would have 
thought it consistent with the dignity and 
position of England to interpose for such 
an object. That might, indeed, be called 
a mere conjecture, but then that was an 
evening of conjecture. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire ought to 
be content with the debate he had elicited, 
and should withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. HENNESSY: I have listened, 
Mr. Speaker, with attention to the attacks 
which have been made by the Government 
and by the Liberal party in this House on 
Austrian and Papal rule in Italy. With 
the exception of what has fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there has 
been nothing very new or surprising in 
these attacks. The fables and fallacies 
with which the country has been long 
familiar have been again and again re- 
peated. The supporters of the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Lord Palmerston) have 
reiterated the old assertions in the old 
style, and have, as usual, not condescend- 
ed to back up their statements with even a 
shadow of common evidence. We have 
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been told—and the assertion is made in 
this commercial country with great force, 
and as if it were an overwhelming argu- 
ment—that trade, manufactures and com. 
merce, have been destroyed by the despo- 
tisms of Austria and of Rome, and that 
what we are fairly enough inclined to re- 
gard as elements of national prosperity here 
are not to be seen in Italy, except under 
the constitutional and British-like adminis. 
tration of Sardinia. That such assertions, 
coming with all the weight of official re- 
sponsibility and of supposed official know- 
ledge, should have produced an influence 
on a practical-minded people like the Eng- 
lish is not astonishing. In no country in 
Europe is public opinion so strongly tine- 
tured with a material spirit as in Great 
Britain. Whether such a state of public 
opinion be sound or unsound, it is perfectly 
evident that the Members of the Govern- 
ment in their severe criticisms on the con- 
ditions of Italy avail themselves of its ex- 
istence and modify their assertions with its 
various phases. The time seems to me to 
have come when some effort should be 
made to rescue the public mind from in- 
fluences so powerful and so dangerous. 
The assertions to which I have referred 
are totally unfounded. Not only is it un- 
true to assert that trade, manufactures and 
commerce, have been destroyed by Papal 
and Austrian rale, and that the only por- 
tion of Italy in which they flourish is the 
kingdom of Sardinia, but the very contra- 
dictory of this proposition is literally cor- 
rect. Trade, manufactures and commerce, 
are making much greater proportionate 
progress in Austria, Italy, and in the 
Papal States, than in Sardinia. Unlike 
those who have spoken from the Govern- 
ment benches, I shall not content myself 
with making bare statements and simply 
repeating them. I shall take the liberty 
of submitting to the House what in my 
humble judgment seems to be irresistible 
proofs of the accuracy of my assertion. 
Nor will I call foreign witnesses to furnish 
the evidence on which I rely. I under- 
take to prove that portion of the case to 
which I am confining my remarks by an 
appeal to a tribunal which commands the 
complete confidence of this House. The 
tribunal to which I refer is our own Fo- 
reign Office in Downing Street. In the ar- 
chives of that office are lodged certain State 
papers of great practical interest, which 
Her Majesty’s Government has not thought 
fit to notice. I shall not presume to criti- 
cise this neglect of valuable and instructive 
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materials by those whose duty it was to use 
them. I shall leave those who have been 
influenced by the assertions and conceal- 
ments of the Government to perform that 
task. The State Papers to which I allude 
are certain despatches sent to the Earl of 
Clarendon and his successors by our Minis- 
ters at the Courts of Italy touching the man- 
ner in which the governments of the various 
Italian States had promoted the prosperity 
of the people. If any hon. Member would 
read these documents in our Foreign Office, 
and compare the accounts given by our 
Minister in Sardinia, by our Minister at 
Venice, and by our Consul at Ancona, he 
would arrive at the conclusion that the na- 
tional prosperity in the dominions of the So- 
vereign Pontiff and in the Venetian part of 
Austria had been greater, year after year, 
than in Sardinia. Commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, and all the other elements of 
material wealth, had made greater progress 


under the sway of His Holiness, and under | 


Austrian rule in Italy, than they had done 
under the boasted Government of Pied- 
mont. Mr. Erskine, Her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Legation at Turin, writing to the 
Earl of Clarendon on the Ist of January, 
1858, gave anything but a flattering de- 
scription of the present state of Sardinia. 
In his despatch he says :— 


“Under the present state of things the manu- 
factories are dispersed through the country in out- 
of-the-way places, and are compelled to carry on 
a variety of processes each requiring the nicest 
management, conducted on principles of patriar- 
chal simplicity which appear to me incompatible 
with any great extension of trade.” 


With respect to the mining operations of 
Sardinia, our own diplomatic officer stated 
that the pig-iron now produced in her mines 
did not exceed 6,000 tons per annum, or 
only about half the quantity manufactured 


in 1840. Again, the same authority said 
that the great extent and fertility of the 
plains of Piedmont would induce a stranger 
to believe that her agriculture was eminent- 
ly productive, but that such was only par- 
tially the case; while in regard to her 
wine trade he expressed a hope that it 
might yet resume its ancient position. 
With reference to the railways, the alleged 
success of which has often been the boast 
of the admirers of Sardinia, Mr. Erskine 
says, “‘ The Government lines do not yield 
3 per cent on the capital.” It appears 
that our Ministers at Turin had to find out 
nearly all these valuable facts by personal 
inquiries, for in the same despatch he com- 
plains that— 
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“ Almost every branch of statistics is so neg- 
lected by the Sardinian state, that I have had 
some difficulty in obtaining any distinct notion as 
to the National progress.” 


Consul General Harris told a very different 
tale of Venetia, which was under Austrian 
rule. His report showed that there ‘‘ trade 
was improving, a brighter era opening for 
comme. ce, and ample encouragement given 
to mercantile speculation.”” He speaks of 
these improvements which resulted from the 
paternal care of the Government, as ‘‘ pro- 
gressive and durable,’’ and as “ being the 
means of considerably augmenting the ma- 
terial well-being of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom.’’ This important despatch 
is dated 18th March, 1857. The material 
progress of England, and of different parts 
of the Empire has often been illustrated in 
this House by a reference to the increase 
of shipping at our principal ports. Let us 


| apply this practical test to Sardinia, to the 


Papal States, and to Austrian Italy, and 
it will be seen that the statements which I 
have read from the neglected despatches of 
our diplomatic agents are fully confirmed. 
While the aggregate of British shipping 
entering Genoa, the principal port in Sar- 
dinia, had decreased more than 2,000 tons 
between 1853 and 1856, the only years for 
which I could obtain complete returns, there 
had been an increase of British shipping 
entering Ancona, in the Papal States, of 
21,000 tons within the same period. In 
Venice there had been a corresponding in- 
crease of 25,000 tons. If we take the 
total tonnage of vessels of all nations, we 
shall find the same striking result as in the 
ease of British shipping: in Sardinia a 
falling off, whilst in the Popal States and 
in Venetia there is, during the same pe- 
riod, a very great increase. From 1852 to 
1856 the total shipping in Genoa declined 
about 10 per cent. At the very same time 
the total shipping at Ancona increased 90 
per cent, and at Venice 40 per cent. Sar- 
dinia had the advantage of the form of Go- 
vernment which we wished to extend to 
other States, and the result of constitu- 
tional Government in that country had 
been, that her taxation was increased to an 
extent that crippled her trade and com- 
merce, and excited dissatisfaction and 
alarm among her population. Mr. Erskine, 
writing from Turin to the Earl of Claren- 
don, said he had found it difficult to per- 
suade the people of Sardinia that their pre- 
sent system of Government was as good as 
that which they had changed—that a con- 
stitutional system must necessarily be more 
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expensive than an absolute one. The taxa- 
tion of Sardinia in 1820, was 63,000,000F.; 
in 1830, it was 70,000,000f.; in 1840, 
78,000,000f. Thatis, the normal increase 
of taxation every ten years appeared to be 
7,000,000f. From 1847, when her Con- 
stitutional Government began to come into 
full operation, down to 1857, her taxation 
increased 50,000,000f. Between 1857 and 
1858 the increase of taxation was equal to 
the former decennial increase, It should 
not be forgotten that all these facts—and 
they are the precise facts by which we 
must determine the material condition and 
prosperity of the Italian States — are 
gathered not only from purely English 
sources, but actually from the official re- 
turns and records prepared in our own Go- 
vernment departments. Evidence of such 
importance carries its own weight and re- 
quires no further comment. Although 
one can hardly venture to hope that it will 
at all diminish the virulence of the attacks 
which the Liberal party here make on the 
Pope and on the Emperor of Austria it 
may at least have the effect of altering the 
direction of the assault. But whether the 
enemies of Italian order refer to material 
progress or to intellectual progress the 
result will still be the same. The admin- 


istration of the Sovereign Pontiff and the 
Government of Austria in Italy will be 
found to be far superior to the Government 
of Sardinia in this respect also. From the 
reports of the Ministers of Publie Instrue- 
tion, as well as from the impartial testi- 


mony of an American author, I find 
that Austria can not be charged with 
neglecting the intellectual advancement of 
Italy. The same ean be said of the 
Papal Government. At this moment, to 
use the teclinical language of educationists, 
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officers, and not a single ecclesiastic; in 
the Chamber of Notaries, sixteen laymen 
and not one ecclesiastic; in the department 
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| of the Minister of Finance, three ecelesias- 


ties and 2,017 laymen; in the Ministry of 
Commerce and Public Works, two ecelesi- 
astics and 161 laymen; in the Ministry of 
War all were laymen; in the Ministry of 
the Interior, twenty-two ecclesiasties and 
1,411 laymen. When, therefore, the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary talked of in- 
troducing the secular element into the Go- 
vernment of the Pope, he displayed a mis- 
conception—to call it by no other name— 
of that Government which was quite un- 
worthy of an English Minister. [ object 
to a Conference, because I should have 
no confidence in the noble Lord, or in any 
Plenipotentiary whom he might send there. 
Looking to the antecedents of the noble 
Lord, and to the well-known opinions with 
reference to the Government of His Holiness 
which influence the present Ministry, I 
should indeed regret to see him, or any 
Member of his party, intermeddling in an 
Italian Congress. I cordially agree with 
the expression of opinion which has fallen 
with such force from the late under Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs (Mr. Seymour 
FitzGerald), that the noble Lord’s anti- 
pathy to the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope is alone a sufficient reason why we 
should preclude him from intruding into 
such a Congress. It is some satisfaction 
to know that even if the present Ministers 
and the whole of the Liberal party be ar- 
rayed against the Pope that there is still 
in this House a group of enlightened 
Statesmen who will not close their eyes to 
facts, who sympathize with the ancient 
monarchies of Italy and who are ready to 
defend the cause of order and of good Go- 


intellectual education is there one in six, | vernme:t whenever it is attacked. 


while in England it is only one in eight and 


Mr. HORSMAN said, the Motion of 


a quarter. The noble Lord the Seeretary of | his noble Friend involved an important 
State for Foreign Affairs had said, that principle, the disenssion of which had been 
the secular clement ought to be introduced | most carefully evaded, while the Motion 
into the Government of the Papal States. I) itself had been represented as something 


heard that observatiou with much surprise, 
as in point of fact those States had long 
been seeularized. The Chief Council of 
the Pope was composed of eight persons, 
all of whom, with one exception, were lay- 
men. Then it had been said, that the 
courts of justice were presided over by ec- 
clesiastics ; but in the Ministry of Justice, 
composed of nineteen persons, only one 
was an ccclesiastic; in the civil tribunals 
there were three ecclesiastics and 116 la 

judges; in the criminal tribunals, 620 lay 

Mr, Hennessy 





entirely different from that which the 
plainest construction would show it to be. 
IIe had listened with admiration to the 
powerful and glowing specch of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he did not 
know whether most to admire its elo- 
quence, or to be surprised at its omissions. 
The right hon. Gentleman carried with him 
the sympathy of the Iouse when he spoke 
of the past and the future of Italy, and 
showed besides how Austria would be 
strengthened by the surrender of her Ital- 
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jan provinces; but then he failed to point 
out how either the happiness of Italy or 
the strength of Austria would be advanced 
by England’s going into a Conference. 
Now, if the Motion were really as repre- 
sented, the unlimited and unqualified asser- 
tion of an abstract priaciple, to the effect 
that England should, under no circum- 
stances, go into a Congress for the future 
settlement of Italy, so irrational a proposi- 
tion could not have been for one moment 
entertained by the House. But, in fact, it 
was the reverse of that—for it was a very 
precise and definite application of an exist- 
ing rule of policy to a case formally sub- 
mitted to the Government, and actually 
awaiting their decision at the moment when 
notice of this Resolution was given. That 
had been strangely lost sight of. It seem- 
ed to be conveniently forgotten that the 
Motion originated in the declaration of the 
Prime Minister, that England had been in- 
vited to join a Conference, and that the 
Cabinet were at that time contemplating 
the very step which this Motion econdemn- 
ed. What was the noble Lord’s declara- 
tion, on the discussion on the Budget, just 
three weeks ago ? 

“My noble Friend stated, that whether we 
should be parties to a Conference or not was a 
matter under consideration and would depend 
upon circumstances. . . . . We may 
enter into a Conference for the purpose of improv- 
ing arrangements not finally corcluded, and still 
open for consideration ; but it is no part of Eng- 
land’s duty to make herself: simply the recording 
agent of transactions in which she has had no 
part or voice.”—[3 Hansard, cly. 210. 


He (Mr. Horsman) interpreted these words 
to mean, as plainly as language could ex- 
press, that they might enter into a Con- 
ference for the purpose of improving the 
details of that treaty, the basis of which 


had been concluded at Villafranca. His 
noble Friend (Lord Elcho) immediately 
took the alarm, and next day gave notice 
of a Motion directed, not against something 
uncertain and remote, but grappling at 
once with the announcement. of the First 
Minister that a proposal had been made 
to the Government on this subject, and 
was still uuder their consideration. Some 
delay, for which his noble Friend was not 
responsible, had since occurred, and in the 
interval, it appeared that the idea of a Con- 
ference had, for the moment, been aban- 
doned. But on what ground abandoned ? 
Was it because, as stated in the Resolu- 
tion, our going into a Conference for 
the purpose there avowed, would be at 
variance with the policy to which Parlia- 
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ment stood pledged? Or, was it only a 
temporary abandonment, necessitated by 
the failure of negotiations as yet to re- 
move preliminary impediments the main im- 
pediment being the indisposition of Austria 
to submit to such a Congress? But, if that 
were all, the other powers might possibly 
find means to reassure and reconcile Aus- 
tria to that proceeding, and Austria her- 
self might ere long join in that invitation 
to England; and during the recess, which 
the Member for Bridgwater truly said, 
would give time for much change of cir- 
cumstances, that irrevocable step, with all 
the consequences which the noble Lord 
foreboded, might be taken, when Parlia- 
ment was helpless to avert, as it would 
afterwards be powerless to remedy, the 
mischievous sacrifice of the honour and 
interests of England. Under the pressure, 
therefore, of a very possible, though not 
certain contingency, his noble Friend called 
vpon the House of Commons to stand by 
its own recently established policy—to 
maintain that position, morally and politi- 
cally so sound, of neutrality and non-in- 
tervention—and especially to avoid being 
lured at the eleventh hour to exchange the 
attitude of moral strength and dignity for 
a weak, blind, rash plunge into an abyss of 
complications out of which the oldest states- 
men in Europe could not pretend to see the 
way. Now, to judge of the wisdom of this 
advance they must look at their position as 
a whole—not starting from the peace of 
Villafranca, but going back to the com- 
mencement of the Italian negotiations—so 
as to steer by the light of their own prin- 
ciples recently affirmed, and their own 
pledges publicly and repeatedly recorded. 
From the outset of these Italian complica- 
tions the British Cabinet laid down very 
clearly and positively two principles of con- 
duct—first, that it was their duty, repre- 
senting the national sentiment, to make 
every effort to avert war; and secondly, 
that it was equally their duty to observe a 
strict neutrality, whether in war or peace. 
Those principles, he must say, appeared to 
him to have been faithfully and honourably 
maintained—and it was only right to ac- 
knowledge—what was comparatively unim- 
portant to the late Ministry, whose official 
existence was now a matter of history, but 
was most important to the nation as now 
strengthening its position—that the efforts 
of the late Cabinet for peace were sincere, 
and in the face of difficulties and discourage- 
ment, were patient and untiring, that their 
declaration of neutrality, wise and unhesi- 
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tating at the commencement of those nego- 
tiations, was firm and unwavering to their 
close; and, taking their policy asa whole— 
not picking out peculiar and detached 
passages here and there—he believed it 
faithfully represented the national senti- 
ment, and truly upheld the national charac- 
ter and honour. Such was our relation to 
the Italian question when the present Go- 
vernment succeeded to power. There had 
been among all ranks and classes, from the 
Queen and Her Ministry and Parliament, 
to the lowliest of ller People, one general 
declaration of neutrality; and probably never 
on so large and complicated a question was 
there such entire unanimity on both sides 
of that House and among all classes of 
the country. But now they were told that 
the present Motion would fetter the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer said that it was an 
unusual Motion, and did not allow to the 
Government so free a scope as they ought 
to have. He (Mr. Horsman) did not 
want to fetter the discretion of the Ex- 
ecutive any more than they had them- 
selves fettered it when, on the other 
side of the House they declared in favour 
of neutrality. He would allow them free 


scope for everything except to diverge 
from that policy which that House and 


the country unanimously affirmed. When 
he was told that the Motion was unusual he 
replied that the course of the Government 
was unusual. The principle of neutrality 
was universally affirmed when the present 
Ministers sat on the other side of the House; 
but when they moved to the Ministerial 
bench which, but for their pledges of 
neutrality they would not have occupied, 
then their neutrality was exchanged for 
partisanship. The hon. Member for Bridg- 
water said that the House had to choose 
between fettering the Government or throw- 
ing on the Government the whole responsi- 
bility, and that, for his part, he proposed 
placing them under responsibility. But 
what was that Ministerial responsibility ? 
Was it not the weakness and bane of Eng- 
land that there was no official responsibility 
at all? A Minister might, by the omission 
or commission of some act draw on him- 
self the displeasure of the country, but the 
worst that befell him was the loss of office. 
That was no great punishment for men so 
independent as those usually occupying the 
Treasury Bench. They still held the fore- 
most rank in that House, were still the 
leaders of opposition, and in a few weeks 
might be Ministers again. Therefore he 
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said that Ministerial responsibility in that 
House being so very light, it was the duty 
of the House, in proportion as the Ministers 
were irresponsible, to take precautions to 
prevent that which afterwards it would 
have no power to remedy. The first im- 
portant event which occurred after the new 
Ministry came into office was the convention 
of Villafranca, which appeared somehow to 
have been effected through the unconscious 
agency of the British Minister. There was 
a mystery, not yet unravelled, but on which 
the Foreign Secretary might perhaps throw 
some light to-night, in that visit of the 
French Ambassador to the English Secre- 
tary of State, when he placed in his hands 
that little bit of paper with something 
written on it, which the English Minister 
did not epprove, and did not disapprove— 
did not recommend, and did not deprecate 
—but of which he made himself the chan- 
nel so as to alarm the Emperor of Austria 
into the belief that the document bearing 
the English postmark must have something 
of an English parentage and character. 
Great men sometimes achieved mighty re- 
sults with small instruments, and this little 
bit of paper was a potent auxiliary to the 
Emperor of the French; for by a happy use 
of it the wished-for peace was very promptly 
effected—and the future of Italy resettled 
by a flourish of two Imperial pens, with- 
out the presence of a single counsellor or 
witness. Europe was not consulted—in- 
deed it was to shut-out the intervention of 
Europe that the reconciliation was so hur- 
ried. England was ignored, and the tardi- 
ness evinced in communicating the terms 
of peace to England was a significant inti- 
mation that it waa no business of hers. In 
a short time, however, it was found that 
that peace would not work, and that it left 
matters infinitely worse than before the 
war. Italy was exasperated, France dis- 
appointed and indignant, and the Imperial 
prestige was sorely wounded. Then it ap- 
peared that his Imperial Majesty bethought 
himself of England, and probably thanked 
his star that a change of Administration 
in England had restablished in power a 
Minister who had always been his warm 
friend—not to say, his devoted adherent— 
who had twice sacrificed power to serve him 
—and whowas the man, if such an one could 
be found, to persuade the English Parlia- 
ment to renounce that new principle of 
neutrality of which it was lately so much 
enamoured. Therefore, England was his 
Imperial Majesty’s hope, and the Congress 
was to be his instrument; and if Europe 
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would but agree to it, and if England 
would but send to it a representative to be 
baffled and played with, and outvoted and 
outwitted, and bamboo..’ed according to 
all established English p ‘ecedent, then the 
result would be most satisfactory in reliev- 
ing France of all her difficulties, and sad- 
dling England with new and embarrassing 
responsibilities. Well, the proposal was 
made, and the eagerness with which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
snatched at that proposal justified the Em- 
peror’s exalted opinion of his fidelity and 
devotion. Itwas this readiness on the part 
of the noble Lord to go into the Congress 
that made the noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire give notice of his Motion. 
That Motion would test the House of Com- 
mons. It was a most valuable test of the 
sincerity of the adhesion of hon. Members 
to that new principle of foreign policy of 
which they lately made such boast. They 
must remember that there had been two 
principles of foreign policy contending 
for ascendancy in that House. First, 
there was the principle of perpetual in- 
termeddling in every nook and corner 
of the world—in every foreign intrigue 
and petty cabal—encouraging revolutions 
at one time, secretly abetting despotism 
at another — assailing without dignity, 
and retreating without honour—being bul- 
lies to the weak, cowards to the strong, 
and making England odious and detested 
where she was not despised. There was 
another and a different foreign policy—a 
policy of conciliation and non-interference, 
which admitted that England, with her vast 
and various interests, could not pursue an 
isolated policy; but at the same time main- 
tained that interference in foreign affairs 
should be the exception, and not the rule; 
and should be strictly limited to cases 
where it was a plain duty, and where Eng- 
lish interests, identified with those of Eu- 
rope, might be not less certainly, though 
they were more remotely affected; but this 
condition was also to be superadded—that 
there should be a reasonable hope of at least 
some small amount of good resulting from 
interference. The first of these principles 
long had the ascendant in this country, and 
he was sorry to say that it was most in 
fashion when the Liberal party were in 
power. 
of confining ourselves more to our own 
affairs was for the first time officially re- 
cognized and adopted in the case of Italy 
by the late Administration. It was one of 
the advantages we derived from having a 
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weak Government in office ; they settled 
several questions for which the Liberal 
party had vainly contended for years against 
its own leaders, This was one of them; 
the Government of Lord Derby had not 
power enough, if they had had the will, to 
set the national sentiment at defiance; but 
they recognized and adopted it, and did so 
manfully and ungrudgingly ; and, had it 
been otherwise, they who now sat on the 
Ministerial side were ready to have coerced 
them into it; for they were then all non- 
interventionists, and the more they sus- 
pected the sincerity of their opponents, the 
more vehemently and virtuously they pro- 
claimed their own. But no sooner did they 
pass over to the other side of the House 
than the latest converts became the first 
backsliders. Non-intervention and neutra- 
lity might be good catchwords to frighten 
the diplomatic babes sitting opposite, but 
veteran statesmen cast them to the winds 
—and the more turbid the sea of complica- 
tions, the more obvious and exciting the 
plunge. Well, but how did the great 
Liberal party like the plunge? Had it 
no regard for its consistency? Was it 
ready to follow the Member for Bridg- 
water in voting, though with every modifi- 
cation of sentiment and language, that 
what was black on one side of the House is 
white on the other. In considering a Con- 
gress they must address themselves to it 
as a plain, practical business question. 
The settlement of Italy by a Congress 
was not a sentimental question. The 
Liberal party abjured sentiment. It was 
a great practical body, occasionally pbilo- 
sophical, but never in his recollection 
sentimental. As a plain matter of busi- 
ness they must ask two questions, first, 
what did they propose to achieve by 
going into the Congress, and next, what 
chance was there of their achieving it ? 
There lay the whole matter of debate; and 
he had listened in vain for any answer in 
the able and eloquent speeches that had 
been delivered. They all knew what ought 
to be the principles upon which the future 
settlement of Italy should be based. They 
had been enunciated wisely and frequently 
by the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs and with great accuracy and 
feeling. First, the future government of 
Italy should be in conformity with the 
wishes of the Italians; and next, that every 
foreign soldier should be marched out of 
Italy, never to return. Now he would ask, 
had they any hope that any European Con- 
gress would at present agree to those prin- 
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ciples as a basis for the future settlement of 
Italy? The Congress would be composed of 
a majority of despotic powers; and they re- 
membered how happily Lord Clarendon had 
very recently ridiculed the project of one 
despotic power joining another despotic 
power to persuade a third despotic power 
to go into Congress to give free institutions 
to Italy. And was not that a tolerably 
fair representation of the Congress which 
they were asked to join. He believed 
that whatever reasons there were against 
our being parties to the late war, those 
reasons were infinitely stronger against our 
being parties to a delusive peace; for he 
believed the present peace must be the 
commencement of new and more perilous 
complications. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had lately observ- 
ed that one of the results of a Congress 
would be to prevent another war in Italy, 
He (Mr. Horsman) believed that the Con- 
gress would have within itself the ele- 
ments for a dozen wars. If the two Empe- 
rors could be supposed to have met with a 
preconcerted design to contrive something 
that should embroil Italy and embarrass 
Europe for the period of their natural lives, 
nothing more ingeniously mischievous could 
have been devised than this tangled peace 
—the disentangling of which—devolved on 


a Congress—might find occupation not only 
for all the rulers and diplomatists of Europe, 
but for their armies also, as far as any eye 


could see. On the first evening that the 
Congress was discussed in that House, 
three able speeches in its favour were 
delivered by three Members of the Cabi- 
net, and it would be admitted that if 
argument and rhetoric could place the 
Congress in a favourable light before 
them, it must have been done on that oc- 
casion. But what impression did those 
speeches produce on the House? If they 
wished to know the difficulties that should 
repel and deter them from that hazardous 
enterprize, they had them set forth in elabo- 
rate detail by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ; if they desired a fore- 
east of the embarrassments that would 
attend its progress, the jealousies and dis- 
cords, and passions and intrigues that 
would embroil its sittings, they were graphi- 
cally delineated by the First Minister of 
the Crown; and above all, if they would be 
warned of the real and abiding perils to 
which they would be committed on emerg- 
ing from the Congress, they found them in 
the crowning speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he told them, in terms 
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almost identical with his language that 
evening, that it was their duty to go into 
Congress to lend assistance to France in 
the pursuit of objects favourable to Euro. 
pean peace and order. Those words, Euro- 
pean peace and order, in the mouth of a 
despotic ruler were susceptible of a wide 
construction, and when uttered at the 
head of half a million of soldiers they 
had even an ominous signification. It 
was not a little startling to hear at this 
time of day, that the principle of our 
foreign policy was to be an indentification 
with the foreign policy of France, and that 
we were once more to seek and to foster 
those intimate and exclusive relations that 
had already too much isolated us in Europe. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said we 
ought not to leave France to strive alone 
in the great objects she is endeavouring to 
attain, but we are to ally ourselves with 
her in the attainment of those objects, 
and Jend her our assistance. What does 
this mean? Ifit means anything, it means 
this—that we recognize the legitimacy of 
that character which France has assumed 
as the champion of peace and order in 
Italy—that we adopt, recommend, and pro- 
mote her policy —endorse her acts—sanctify 
by our complicity the means—-and crown 
with our approval one of the grossest out- 
rages on the law of Europe, and the most 
deliberate invasion of the rights of an in- 
dependent Power, that the world has wit- 
nessed since the days of the first Napoleon 
and resulting in a greater destruction of hu- 
man life than, even in his day, was ever con- 
centrated within so short a period. Ile 
said that, because he thought it could be 
shown that France was the aggressor in 
the war, and he could not but observe how 
lightly the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had skimmed over that part of the speech 
of his noble Friend (Lord Elcho). The 
right hon. Gentleman did indeed correct 
the noble Lord upon a trifling inaccuracy 
as to the date when the Austrian reinforce- 
ments were marched towards the Sardinian 
frontier; but he did not utter anything like 
a denial to the assertion that the war was 
part of the premeditated policy of France, 
determined upon long anterior to anything 
taking place of an aggressive character on 
the partof Austria. And indeed, it might 
be asked, had Austria taken any hostile 
step on the lst of January, when the Em- 
peror of the French addressed to Baron 
Hubner those memorable words which in 
one week depreciated the value of Euro- 


pean securities by £60,000,000? Sir J. 
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Hudson, writing to theEarl of Malmesbury 
on the 3rd of January, said :— 

“In the present condition of Italy, these words 

are likely to be considered as tantamount to a de- 
elaration of war, and therefore we must not ex- 
pect any diminution of the agitation which now 
exists in this Peninsula.” 
But there was another and stronger evi- 
denee of carly designs on the part of the 
Emperor of the French, with whie —_ least 
one Member of the House of Commons was 
acquainted before it was generally known to 
others. In adespatch from Lord Malmes- 
bury to Lord Cowley, on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, the late Foreign Secretary said :— 

“Tam aware, from a conversation which Lord 
Clarendon held lately at Compiégne with the Em- 
peror, and which his Lordship repeated to me, 
that his Imperial Majesty has long looked at the 
internal state of Italy with interest and anxiety, 
It may be, although I have no reason for believing 
such is the case, that he imagines that in a war 
with Austria, and having Sardinia as an ally, he 
may play the important part of the regenerator of 
Italy.” 

Now the House would recollect that this 
conversation between Lord Clarendon and 
the Emperor was at Compitgne in the 
month of November. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government must be pre- 
sumed to have been present at that conver- 
sation which, in Lord Clarendon’s opinion, 
was so important an indication of what was 


passing in the Imperial mind in regard 
to Italy, that he communicated it to Lord 
Malmesbury, who again made it the subject 
of a despatch which he instructed Lord 


Cowley to read to Count Walewski. It 
might be said that in the month of April 
the preparations of France were not com- 
plete, and that she would have preferred 
that the question of a Congress should 
have been continued for a time; but the 
promptness with which her preparations 
were completed, and the rapidity and accu- 
racy with which 200,000 men were trans- 
ported to Italy, showed that her preparations 
were in a stage of advancement; and no one 
reading the blue-book could now affirm 
that the invasion of Jtaly by France, and 
the driving out of the Austrians by the 
French army, not for the sake of Italian 
freedom, but of French policy and aggran- 
dizement, were not objects predetermined 
and long provided for, before a single Aus- 
trian soldier had crossed the Sardinian fron- 
tier. He thought the statement made that 
evening, that it was the policy of the Go- 
vernment to ally itself closely with France 
in order to promote French policy in Italy, 
was alarming and to be regretted, as show- 
ing that the Government were not only 
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not alive to the national sentiment upon 
this question, but were about to place them- 
selves in direct antagonism to it. They 
did not seem to be aware that the true 
reason why the English people had not 
evinced a more active sympathy with the 
cause of Italian freedom was to be found 
in their distrust of France. He concurred 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, in that which he 
had stated with respect to the very bane- 
ful effects of the abominable tyranny which 
had been exercised by Austria in Italy. 
It was that which, in the eyes of English- 
men made Austria the most detested of 
modern despotisms; and in proportion as 
they were shocked and repelled by Austria, 
to the same degree were their admira- 
tion and sympathy accorded warmly, hearti- 
ly, generously to Sardinia. But when Sar- 
dinia, the representative of the pure prin- 
ciples of freedom, threw herself into the 
arms of France — placing herself in the 
day of battle under the banners of France 
and in the hour of victory beneath her feet 
—then did she make so desperate a throw 
for liberty, that no English minister durst 
share the responsibility of such a stake ; 
for, much as we disliked the rule of Austria 
still more did we distrust France; our 
hearts throbbed for Italy enslaved by Aus- 
tria, but they trembled for Italy liberated 
by France. It was for these reasons he 
was of opinion, that while the English 
nation was desirous of maintaining friendly 
relations with France, she did not wish 
to enter with her into too intimate and 
exclusive an alliance ; or to march under 
the French banners in a crusade of peace 
and order, especially when that order was 
exemplified by the internal condition of 
France herself, and the peace illustrated 
by a hecatomb of human lives so uselessly 
wasted on the plains of Italy. There was, 
however, another dceper and stronger rea. 
son why he, for one, objected to enter into 
a Congress as the ally of France. He al- 
luded to that law of publie morality which 
he thought a nation like England ought to 
be the first to present an example of re- 
specting. We could not hold back France 
from Italy, or avert the carnage which had 
there taken place ; but at least we need 
not be the first to rush forward to crown 
the aggressor, and to grasp the hand still 
red with the blood of 100,000 human vie- 
tims. For these reasons he hoped Eng- 
land would not go into the Congress— 
nominally as the ally—but really as the 
instrument and scapegoat of France. They 
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could not by so doing raise Italy, they could 
only lower England ; and it was their duty 
to Italy no less than to England, not to in- 
terfere unless they could do so with dignity 
and effect; and their presence in Congress, 
in the present circumstances, would be an 
act of inconsistency and folly sure to be 
followed by disappointment and dishonour. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I con- 
fess, after listening to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, 
and perceiving how contemporary history 
may be distorted within a few days after 
the happening of the events which it pro- 
fesses to narrate, I scarcely know what de- 
gree of credence is to be attached to the 
recital of circumstances of remote occur- 
rence. The right hon. Gentleman brings 
forward as one of his first accusations 
against the Government the alleged fact 
that we snatched at the proposal of a 
European Congress, but I cannot discover 
where the right hon. Gentleman has found 
the evidence on which that statement is 
based. I recollect my noble Friend the 


First Lord of the Treasury stated that a 
proposal had been made to the English 
Government to enter into a European Con- 
gress, not, as has been asserted, for the 
purpose of settling the details of peace, 
but with the object after peace had been 


settled on those terms with which the belli- 
gerent Powers alone have a right to deal, 
of deciding in common with the other 
Powers of Europe what measure should be 
taken with respect to the future of Italy. 
‘But,’ the right hon. Gentleman con- 
tends, ‘‘we, the House of Commons, ap- 
parently have some knowledge on this sub- 
ject which you, the Government, do not 
possess.’’ Now, my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs has stated very 
clearly all the difficulties which are in- 
volved in our taking part in a Congress. 
He says that before we take that course 
we must know first of all in what the 
treaty of Zurich consists, and what is the 
starting point from which we are to take 
our departure. Not possessing that know- 
ledge, he gave no opinion as to whether 
we ought to go into a Congress or not. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, is not 
so cautious. He seems to know every- 
thing about the Treaty of Zurich, which 
has not as yet been drawn up, and contends 
that to take part in a Congress on such a 
basis as that treaty presents would be un- 
worthy of the representatives of this coun- 
try. Now, it appears to me childish to 
talk of our going to settle the details of a 
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peace which we have never been asked to 
settle. [Mr. Horsman: The Motion con- 
tains the words, “‘ Settling the details of 
a peace.”’] Well, let me for one moment 
analyse the Motion, and in doing so I must 
do my noble Friend who is its author the 
justice to say that amid its many defects 
it contains one merit,—that of originality. 
He lays down, for instance, apolitical 
axiom which I suppose was never before 
heard of in any rational assembly in the 
world, He says we have maintained a 
strict neutrality during the war, therefore 
we have no right to meddle with the terms 
of the peace. My noble Friend is, at all 
events, entirely impartial in his view, and 
quite fulfils the conditions which he has 
found laid down in Johnson’s Dictionary 
as to the interpretation of the word ‘* neu- 
trality.”” But is it, let me ask, a just 
proposition to lay down, that because we 
have preserved a strict neutrality in time 
of war we ought as a consequence never 
to have anything to do with any peace 
which may be settled between the Em- 
perors of France and Austria. The noble 
Lord appears to me not to understand his 
own Motion. If he does, I should like to 
know what he means by the observance of 
a neutrality between two nations, with both 
of which we are on friendly terms, and 
which are allied with one another? Are 
we to continue in a state of indifference, 
without the expression of sympathy or 
opinion, because France and Austria hap- 
pen to have been once at war? You may 
find such a proposition laid down in Vattel, 
but you will not find a response to it in 
human nature; nor, indeed, is it to be 
found in Vattel in reference to a state of 
things in which peace prevails. But my 
right hon. Friend who has just spoken 
says we snatched at this idea of a Con- 
gress. But I would ask, did either of the 
noble Lords near me, in the course of their 
explanations on the subject, state that we 
were going into a Congress? They in- 
deed mentioned to the House the condi- 
tions without which we could not take part 
in any such assembly, but not one word 
did they utter tending to show that, come 
what may, be the circumstances favourable 
or unfavourable, into a Congress they in- 
tended to enter. But it is said no nation 
ought to go into a Congress to settle the 
details of a peace in the transactions which 
led to which she was not a belligerent. 
Now, in the transactions which led to the 
treaty of Paris, Austria was not a belli- 
gerent, yet she went into the Congress. 
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It may, however, be contended that Aus- 
trian neutrality in that instance was not 
an impartial neutrality with respect to 
Russia, but might more properly be de- 
scribed as a neutralité inquiétante. But 
then Prussia took no part in the struggle, 
yet she went into the Congress, and 
assisted at the general European settle- 
ment which subsequently took place. It 
is, therefore, absurd to say that for this 
reason this country cannot take part in the 
coming conferences with honour and dignity. 
The question with which we have now to 
deal, however, is not one which relates so 
much to the past as to the future; but 
then, in disposing of that question you 
must look to the past, in order that you 
may be furnished with a guide for your 
conduct with respect to the future. Taking 
that course, then, we find that Austria has 
governed Italy for many years; that she 
has there maintained peace and order with 
a strong hand and at the expense of great 
unpopularity. The necessity of her posi- 
tion, I believe, compelled her to act upon 
that policy, and I do not now seek to cast 
any blame upon her. Nobody supposed 
that she would give representative institu- 
tions to Gallicia or Lombardy; she governed 
them with an iron hand, because she found 
she could rule them in no other way, and, 
as is invariably the case with such a system, 
the evils which it was sought to dispel 
were increased by the means used for their 
repression. But when the war broke out 
the people of this country disapproved of 
it. They doubted the sincerity of the Em- 
peror of the French, and did not believe 
that he would not seek to gain some ma- 
terial advantage from the contest. Now, 
however, that the war is over, we who 
strongly objected to it, who scolded every- 
body all round, who irritated all parties 
without influencing any, have no longer to 
consider whether it was justified, and must 
bear in mind that the whole circumstances 
of the case are changed. After all the 
sacrifices of blood and treasure that have 
been made, is there not to be some founda- 
tion laid for the non-recurrence of the 
causes that led to this war? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucks 
(Mr. Disraeli), I must do him the justice 
to say, has always argued consistently on 
this subject. He has maintained that the 
Austrian rule and influence in Italy have 
been necessary for the tranquillity of the 
Peninsula ; that the whole of Italy is filled 
with secret societies of the worst character 
and the most revolutionary designs, and 
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that these societies demanded the repres- 
sion of the strong hand. Well, that is a 
very intelligible theory, and it is one that 
obtains in a great part of Europe. But 
when you are about to decide what course 
you shall pursue, is it not well to inquire 
what have been the fruits of that system ? 
Has it been successful? I do not ask 
whether Italy has been happy, but has it 
been tranquil? No longer ago than the 
Conference of Paris in 1856 this subject 
was discussed by the Earl of Clarendon ? 
It was obvious that things could not go on 
as they were ; that, with the present state 
of public opinion in Europe, it was impos- 
sible that there should not be a revolution, 
and that any revolution would be likely to 
lead to a European war. France has a 
traditional policy in Italy ; and having that 
traditional policy in Italy, it was not likely 
that a member of the Bonaparte family 
would be insensible to the value of those 
traditions. Remember that although there 
are many parties in France there is no 
party with a purely domestic policy. Every- 
thing in that country has turned upon 
foreign policy. An alliance with Russia 
or an alliance with England was the cry of 
the politicians of that country during its 
constitutional government. France being 
in that position and Italy in that state, 
there is a strong temptation for the Go- 
vernment of the former to interfere in the 
latter country, and we have therefore to 
decide whether it will be possible, if we 
are asked upon terms likely to lead to a 
satisfactory result, for England to refuse to 
enter into a Congress by which something 
like a permanent arrangement for the peace 
and security of Italy may be effected. It 
is easy to say, as many glibly say, that the 
Italians are not fit for liberty. But what 
nation is fit for liberty before it obtains it ? 
It is easy to say of a people before they 
have obtained liberty, that they are a tur- 
bulent, excitable, and bloodthirsty set. This 
may have been the language of King John 
before Runnymede. He may have said of 
the people of this country, that they were 
not fit for liberty. But we have tried the 
experiment, and we have proved our fitness 
for liberty through many generations. If 
they are not fit for liberty, will any one tell 
me that the Italian race are fit for the 
kind of government they have had? That 
is the question. We are asked to join 
Europe in a settlement of this question. 
One of those Italian Governments has been 
such a scandal through Europe that this 
country and France felt compelled to take a 
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step wholly unjustifiable in theory, and to 
break off all diplomatic connection with 


that Government. Iam not defending that, 


step, but there must have been a great 
scandal before any two great States would 
take a course so exceptional as that. Well, 
but has this peace given us no prospect for 
the future of Italy? Surely the eireum- 
stance of Lombardy being made over to 
the free States of the North of Italy affords 
a considerable guarantee for the peace of 
that portion of the Sardinian territory. I 
do not say that there will not be difficulties 
in the way of that free Government work- 
ing smoothly, but we must make allowances 
for that. We must recollect the state in 
which they have been, and if liberty should 
be given them, and if excesses should take 
place I do not know that the state of 
society will be much deteriorated. Are 
there no excesses now? When you talk of 
the danger that exists from sceret societies 
and revolutionary tribunals, what are the 
dangers that exist now? What did we hear 
the other day? We saw a constitutional 


government illegally and arbitrarily sus- 
pended at the sole will of the king. We saw 
the Code Napoleon arbitrarily and illegally 
suspended at the will of the police. We must 
never forget that a king can be revolutionary 
as well asa people. It is very little comfort 


to a citizen who is dragged in the middle of 
the night to a dungeon, where he knows 
he may be tortured, to tell him that he has 
been lynched, not by a mob, but by the 
king. And we forget the relative condi- 
tion of a king and his people when we for- 
get this distinction. I will not talk ina 
sentimental vein. I will not say that we 
shall make Italy either happier or better, 
but if the fruit of not going into a Congress 
is a renewal of the danger to the peace of 
Europe, what would you say to a Govern- 
ment if it sulkily refused to go into Con- 
gress because it thought that the Peace of 
Villafranca ought to have been made on 
some other terms? Such a refusal would be 
a gross dereliction of duty to Europe, and 
an entire forgetfulness of the dignity of 
England. That Peace of Villafranca was 
made between two States, aud it is as- 
sumed that all this country can do is to 
register the details of the Treaty of Villa- 
franca. I do not know that there will be 
any question of the Treaty of Villafranca 
at all. Many of the questions mentioned 
in that Treaty are left entirely open. All 
that the preliminaries of Villafranca say, 
for example, of the confederation is that 
both Sovereigns are favourable to the con- 
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federation of Italy. Well, what is the 
meaning of that? If they intended to 
have a confederation, they were the mas- 
ters of the situation; and I for one would 
not go into a question of what was meant 
by that confederation before 1 consented to 
go into a Congress. Everything will de. 
pend upon the manner in which the con- 
federation is carried out. These are the 
points raised by the Motion of the noble 
Lord. He began when we knew nothing 
of the future and little of the past, and 
now we are more accurately informed of 
the Treaty of Villafranca, but we know as 
little of the future as we did then. We do 
not know whether the preliminaries of 
Villafranca are to be embodied in the 
Treaty of Zurich, and we do not know 
the extent to which it will be proposed to 
go. The noble Lord says, ‘‘ I know no- 
thing, and you know nothing, and under 
these circumstances let us peremptorily 
decide not to go toa Congress.’’ And the 
noble Lord expects the House of Commons 
not only to tie up the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but his own, and he tells us that, 
however favourable, however opportune the 
moment, whatever benefit may appear 
likely to arise to Italy, and whatever guar- 
antee may be obtained for the security of 
Europe, the Government are not to go into 
the Congress and discuss the points that 
will arise there. But what is the good of 
having a Foreign Office, or what is the 
good of having a Government at all, if you 
are to be restricted from considering these 
questions ? If the House of Commons in- 
terferes with the Executive and does some- 
thing, we know at all events what they are 
doing. If they are doing something against 
the prerogative a great deal may be said 
against it, and something in its favour. 
But when, not knowing the cireumstances 
under which you are going to act, you lay 
down a course which you are not to depart 
from, it appears to me that such a pro- 
ceeding is the height of human folly. I 
will not believe that the noble Lord will 
find the House disposed to sanction 4 
Motion which would deprive this country 
of its position as a Nuropean Power, which 
would tie the hands of the Government, 
and, without a knowledge of the circum- 
stances, would compel the Government to 
forego the opportunity of securing to a cer- 
tain extent the freedom of Italy, and thus 
reproduce war, and bloodshed, and all the 
evils from which Italy and Europe have 80 
long suffered. 


Mr. WHITESIDE: The noble Lord, 
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in a speech of considerable ability, has 
made a Motion to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the Pre- 
vious Question has stated objections. 
Those objections were repeated by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has last spoken, 
and they were particularly pressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a speech 
which was, as usual, brilliant, but which 
was unusually discursive. That objection 
requires to be answered, and it is that the 
Motion, if carried, will be a direct inter- 
ference with the right of the Executive 
Government, and will be an assumption of 
a power on the part of the House of Com- 
mons that does not properly belong to it. 
I admit that when [ first read that Motion 
I enteriained a similar objection to it. I 
admit it will be rather difficult to find an 
exact precedent for it. But I think we 
should remember what are the relations of 
the House of Commons to the Government. 
It is a question which has not been touched 
upon, and yet I find it discussed by an 
eminent person in a manner which should 
commend it to the notice of the House, 
and especially of those who sit on the 
Treasury Bench. When Mr. Canning was 
applied to by Prince Metternich to say what 
was the policy which England meant to 
pursue, and why the Government aliowed 
the House of Commons to exercise such 
influence on foreign policy, Mr. Canning 
felt it necessary to explain in a despatch 
what, in his judgment, were the relations 
between the Government and the Louse. 
Neutrality is discussed in the same de- 
spatch, and Mr. Canning insists that the 
neutrality which England ought to prac- 
tise, and which all the eminent men for 
the last half century recommended, was 
not neutrality between contending armies 
but conflicting principles. As to the value 
of a Congress, which Prince Metternich 
had pressed upon him, Mr. Canning 
says :— 

“What is the influence which we have had on 
the counsels of the Alliance? We protested at 
Laybach—we remonstrated at Verona. Our pro- 
test was treated as waste paper, our remonstrances 
mingled with the air! The sources of our strength 
are in the sympathy between the people and the 
Government; in the union of the public senti- 
ment with the public counsels ; in the reciprocal 
confidence and co-operation of the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown. If Prince Metternich has 
taught himself to believe that the House of Com- 
mons is merely a clog and impediment to the free 
action of the counsellors of the Crown,—that its 
prejudices are to be softened, its waywardness to 
be soothed, but that the tenor of the Govern- 
ment is, in effect, independent of its impulse; that 
it is, in short, to be managed, but not to be con- 
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sulted—he is mistaken. It is as essential a part 
of the national council as it is of the national 
authority ; and woe be to the Minister who should 
undertake to conduct the affairs of this country 
upon the principle of settling the course of its 
foreign policy with a grand alliance, and should 
rely upon carrying their decisions into effect by 
throwing a little dust into the eyes of the House 
of Commons,”’ 


I contend that the principle of this Motion, 
supposing it to be of a general character, 
is sustained by this passage from the cele- 
brated despatch of Mr. Canning, in which 
he insists that the House of Commons is & 
consultative body, which ought to be con- 
sulted, and, when consulted, has the right 
to offer an opinion, which the Minister, 
being bound to be in sympathy with the 
House, ought to respect and follow. What 
is the exact position in which we stand, 
and what shall we gain by a Congress ? 
The affairs of Italy were supposed to have 
been settled at the Congress of Paris by 
two resolutions. It was decided, first, that 
the Italian Powers should be called upon te 
favour a policy of clemency; and, secondly, 
that foreign armies should be withdrawn 
from the Italian States at the first moment 
possible, with a due regard to the tran- 
quillity of those States. Now, I main- 
tain, as the right hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman) has maintained, that if 
those two resolutions meant what they said 
—I do not pretend to say that they do— 
the Affairs of the Papal States and of a 
great portion of Italy would at once settle 
themselves. We could as speedily settle 
the Duchies if the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs spoke 
correctly when he made this important 
statement the other nght. The noble 
Lord says :— 

“ We all know that by one of the articles of the 
treaty, very short and somewhat ambiguous in its 
terms, it is declared that the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany and the Duke of Modena return to their 
States, granting an amnesty. Now, how are 
they to return to their States? . . 2+ 8 
When I inquire with respect to this subject, I 
must tell the House, that although I have no offi- 
eial assurance of the fact, I feel convinced, and I 
have good reason to be convinced, that the Empe- 
rer of the French has no intention of employing 
French troops for the restoration by force of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. I believe, likewise, 
from all I ean hear, that the Emperor of Austria 
does not intend—he certainly has not avowed any 
intention—to use his troops for the purpose of re- 
storing these two Archdukes, and I think I may 
presume—at least I presume from what I have 
heard—that even if he were disposed to do so, the 
Emperor of the French would not consent to it. 
Well, if that be so, a great difficulty at once 
arises in carrying the treaty into effect.” —3 Han- 
sard, cly. 550. 
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If Austria and France will not interfere 
by the power of the sword to restore the 
Dukes, cui bono a Conference? The ar- 
gument of the noble Lord about govern- 
ment being a matter of will is singular 
in a thoughtful statesman. I deny that 
human government is an affair of human 
will, but, supposing it to be so, the ques- 
tion of Government in Tuscany is to be 
put to the vote of universal suffrage. I 
trembled when I heard that, but, assuming 
that they vote against the restoration of 
their rulers, and neither of the Powers in- 
terfere, what is the difficulty? The noble 
Lord says no British Minister would ever 
decide against their will. Their will de- 
cides in favour of union with Sardinia. 
Neither Austria nor France will interfere 
by the sword. Again I ask, with regard 
to these Duchies, what is a Conference to 
decide? We have been told, and a curious 


statement it was, that the prospective Con- | 


gress is to effect a settlement of Italy. 
Again I refer to the noble Lord, whose 
information is derived from a despatch of 
Count Walewski which he has not yet laid 
upon the table of the House. I understand 
the business on which the Plenipotentiaries 
of the three Powers meet at Zurich to-day 
to be this, according to the noble Lord :— 

“Count Walewski states that a French and 

Austrian Plenipotentiary are about to meet im- 
mediately at Zurich, to convert into a treaty of 
peace the bases decided upon between their Ma- 
jesties.” 
I understand from the noble Lord that, 
although other matters may be discussed, 
the foundation of the whole affair cannot 
be set aside. And what are the bases re- 
ferred to? I do not know what remains 
for general settlement. Is it decided al- 
ready what is to be done with Lombardy, 
what is to be done with the Duchies, that 
there may be a general confederacy to go- 
vern Italy, and that there is to be peace 
between the belligerent Powers? The 
noble Lord proceeds to quote from the 
despatch : 

“You are aware, by my former correspondence, 
that the Government has always desired to see 
the great Powers concur for the definitive settle- 
ment of the affairs of Italy. His Majesty’s inten- 
tions have not altered in this respect, and we 
hope that the Powers will be able to meet, either 
in a Congress or in a Conference, to confer on all 
the questions raised by the actual state of things 
in Italy, and which are connected with general 
interests,”” 

The noble Lord says, ‘‘ As the passage 
‘** which I have just quoted shows clearly 
“what the question is upon which it is 
‘* proposed that there should be a Confer- 
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“* ence, I may be permitted to read it again. 
** The object of the Conference is— 

“To confer on all the questions raised by the 
actual state of things in Italy, and which are con- 
nected with general interests,” 

The noble Lord says, ‘‘ You will ob- 
‘serve that the terms are general; that 
‘* they have not reference to the details 
‘‘ of any treaty of peace, much less of 
‘* the particular Treaty of Villafranca, but 
‘* that it is proposed that the great Powers 
‘* should confer upon all questions of gene- 
‘* ral interest.”’ 

But, if there be any doubt, the noble 
Lord informs us that Count Walewski also 
told him that all the Powers of Italy were 
to be summoned. To do what? 

“In order to deliberate upon the bases of the 


| Confederation, whose establishment the two So- 
vereigns have mutually agreed to further.” 


| Then the States of Italy are to be called 
| together, no doubt according to the state- 
|ment, on the general affairs of Italy, but 
on the basis of the confederation, the es- 
| tablishment of which has been already de- 


| cided by the two powerful Emperors; and 


|so, in truth, when we reflect the whole 


'matter is decided, and England is only to 
| be called upon to do something which the 


;noble Lord pointed out in a despatch 


The Conference. 





which shows he still possesses all the fire 


of youth. This despatch to the Ambas- 
_sador of the King of Prussia is a wonderful 
/document. I always thought that states- 
men, when they wrote papers of this kind, 
| were calm, cool, and, I will not say philo- 
, sophical, but cautious. Yet, I confess, I 
‘do not think Young Italy could give a more 
passionate passage than this, in which the 
noble Lord acquaints the Prussian Ambas- 
sador with what are the future prospects 
| of Italy :— 
| “The Emperor of the French has not content- 
ed himself with repelling the Austrian:invasion of 
| the territory of his Ally: he has declared it to be 
| his purpose to liberate Italy from the Alps to the 
| Adriatic. This proclamation has been received 
| with transport wherever, in Northern or Central 
, Italy, Austrian troops do not exercise a power of 
compression. Milan and the whole of Lombardy, 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany have eagerly pro- 
claimed their adherence to the war to which they 
were thus invited.” 


The sentiments of the noble Lord are most 
\inspiring. He knocks down the Italian 
States like ninepins. He says, with con- 
| siderable truth, if we knocked down Parma, 

Modena, Tuscany, Lombardy, how is it 

possible that we can allow the Papacy to 

stand? The Government of Lombardy 
was a good Government as between man 
i 
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and man; but, said the noble Lord, the 
Papacy is one of the very worst Govern- 
ments in the world, and you cannot strike 
down the other States and allow the Pa- 
pacy to stand. I agree with the noble 
Lord it would be perfectly impossible. The 
mind of the noble Lord on the 7th of July 
was in a state of simplicity. He believed 
in that proclamation of the Emperor of the 
French. He indulged in the fancy that 
Austria was about to be expelled from the 
entire peninsula,—as he said from the Alps 
to the Adriatic,—and he thought that new 
and flourishing republics—for he said in 
his despatch that the Italians should be 
the free citizens of a great country, and 
the words ‘‘ free citizens’? were usually 
applied to the inhabitants of republics— 
would spring up throughout Italy in place 
of the States that he wanted to knock 
down. He paid the Papacy the compli- 
ment paid by Polyphemus—it was to be 
devoured the last. We have been asked 
what is neutrality, and we have been 
told that it can only apply to war. But 
that was not the opinion of Mr. Canning. 
He said that England ought to contend not 
merely with fleets and armies, but with 
principles. If you are only to be neutral 


in war, what is the value of your neutrality? 


Some Ministers do much more mischief in 
atime of peace than other Ministers have 
been able to do in a time of war and it is 
necessary to check them in their career. 
It is impossible to confine neutrality merely 
to war. It must be applied where con- 
tending principles are in action in reference 
to monarchy, democracy, republicanism, or 
absolutism, just as much as you apply it in 
the case of Powers engaged in war with 
each other. The next point we have to 
consider is what is the meaning of that 
peace of Villafranca. Are the two parties 
who signed that treaty bounden or are they 
not, by reciprocal obligations, to force its 
terms? What was to be the subject-matter 
of the Conference, if a confederacy was 
decided upon, if the Duchies were decided 
upon, if Lombardy was decided upon, and 
the two great powers were resolved to have 
what Count Walewski called the funda- 
mental points of that treaty maintained ? 
We have had a speech to-night upon the 
subject of Austria and Austrian influence 
from more than one gentleman, and more 
particularly from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
ability and tact of a skilful and dexterous 
advocate is mainly evidenced by the art 
with which he misleads his audience from 
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the true question that is before them. The 
right hon. Gentleman declared, with an 
emphasis that I have seldom seen exceeded 
by himself, that the iron hand of Austria 
had for forty-five years crushed the liberties 
of Italy,—that Austria had extinguished 
every spark of freedom in that country. 
That was the argument he urged to prove 
how calmly and impartially he would him- 
self act as a Minister of the Crown as be- 
tween Austria and France. Was not that 
an attack upon the Treaty of Vienna, which 
delivered up Lombardy to Austria to be 
governed upon the Austrian system? I 
admit that the government of Austria in 
Lombardy was the government of the 
stranger, but whoever says that Austria 
was no benefit to that country does not 
speak the language of truth. You speak of 
Tuscany being humane, civilized, polite, 
and flourishing, and it has been described 
as a little Paradise. But who made it so? 
An Austrian Prince. If you want to confer 
a blessing upon Italy take the laws framed 
by Leopold I., than whom a more virtuous, 
humane, or benevolent man never ruled on 
this earth. It has been said that the 
battle of Salamis was useful for the day in 
which it was fought, but that the foundation 
of the Areopagus was useful for civilization 
and liberty for ever ; and to have frameda 
system of laws wise in all respects, equita- 
ble, just, and humane, to have made a peo- 
ple love their ruler, is the glory of Leopold 
I. To say, then, that the Austrian Go- 
vernment has always been tyrannical, 
wicked, and unjust is not an impartial 
view of the question as stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Why, I could 
put my finger on a passage of the elder 
Massimo d’Azeglio, in which he says that, 
to his knowledge, many of the States of 
Italy were willing to throw off their alle- 
giance to their native rulers, and attach 
themselves to the Austrian Government for 
the sake of the pure justice which Austria 
administered between man and man. I 
impeach the argunent of the right hon. 
Gentleman as unjust, on the conclusive re- 
futation of it contained in his own words. 
The right hon, Gentleman said that, as 
long as Austria remains in Italy, Sardinia 
being free, there will not be peace in Italy. 
What is the result of that argument ? 
That if Italy is to have peace Austria must 
be deprived of every inch of her territory 
in Italy. How is it possible for this Go- 
vernment, if such be their view, to enter 
into this Congress? I was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer, and the right hon. | this Motion; for, said he, if you allow the 


Gentleman who spoke last, vindicate the 
foreign policy of the noble Lord. That 
was not their language in 1850. In that 
year they said that it was the policy of an 
intermeddler and was injurious to this 
country, but to-night they are his best de- 
fenders. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
formed the House that he had read the 
blue-book, but he did not recommend any 
one to read it. No man, he said, had a 
right to assume that the opinion of the 
House would be adverse to the policy of 
the noble Viscount if he goes to the Con- 
gress to carry out the details of this peace. 
I venture to say, if the House were polled 
to-night upon that question, the opinion of 
the majority is more likely to be against 
the noble Viscount than in his favour, It 
would be said that the noble Viscount on 
the Conspiracy Bill showed a willingness to 
earry out the objects of the Emperor of the 
French, which this House did not approve, 
and that if he did that once he might do it 
again. Theruling mind in that Congress 
would be the mind of the Emperor of the 
French. There would be nobody to stand 
up and contradict him, much less to resist 
him effectually. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says the opinion of no man would be 
influenced against the noble Viscount’s 


policy by reading the blue-book ; indeed, 
he says he knows one gentleman who 
read through the book and was influenced 


in favour of that policy. I have no 
doubt he was a learned, brilliant, way- 
ward Gentleman, who seldom held one 
opinion for a long period of time, who knew 
everything, but perhaps did not know him- 
self. It is the custom occasionally to com- 
pare distinguished men with a star. Now, 
there are different heavenly bodies. There 
are some that move in a regular orbit and 
shed upon the world a soft and gentle light. 
And, again, we have a blazing meteor that 
in its brilliant eccentric course fills the be- 
holder with alarm, surprise, wonder, or ad- 
miration. If that person to whom the right 
hon. Gentleman referred had formerly held 
an opposite opinion as to the policy to be 
pursued towards Italy, is it not a very ex- 
traordinary thing that that unnamed person 
should be convinced by reading the blue- 
book, and should hold an opinion exactly 
contrary to that which was held by the rest 
of mankind? I hold it to be an act of jus- 
tice to stop the Government from going 
into this Congress. I heard an hon. Gen- 
tleman who does not sit on this side of the 
House say, it was impolitic to bring forward 
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Government to go into the Congress, you 
may be sure they will do something wrong, 
and therefore when Parliament meets in 
February they will be turned out of office, 
But the doctrine of political responsibility 
is wisely referred to, for to what does it 
amount? Nothing, It may, perhaps, be 
said, with some force be said, if you antici- 
pate the course a Minister may take, you 
usurp the prerogative of the Crown. Yet 
if the House of Commons is called on to 
say that a certain policy is fraught with 
| danger, what is Parliament to do but to ex. 
press an opinion and say, on a given state 
of facts that ure before us, that it would be 
unwise to enter into a Congress which can- 
not only lead to no good, but to great evil ? 
But it is said you want to do benefit to 
Italy. I deny the justice of that argument, 
and for this plain reason—you want to do 
that benefit by carrying out the policy of 
the Emperor of the French; we want, on 
the other hand, to do benefit to Italy by 
leaving the Italians to themselves. We 
wish not to meddle or interfere. Such a 
course will be the better for the Italians 
themselves, since the noble Lord the Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs has said that the 
Duchies are safe, and that neither of the 
great military powers will interfere there 
against the will of the people. Indeed, it 
will be difficult for the French Emperor, 
chosen as he is by universal suffrage, to in- 
terfere in the Duchies against the decision 
of universal suffrage. Lombardy is already 
free, and it has already been decided, by 
the protocol of Paris, that the French and 
Austrian armies should be withdrawn from 
the Papal States. I agree with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it is impossible 
to speak of Italy almost without emotion, 
or without feeling some sentiment of ad- 
miration and homage for her great and 
glorious history. Independently of her 
great antiquity, in the middle ages she 
had her republics; they were brilliant ; 
they had their day of freedom, and they 
fell; but that form of government which 
contained the patrician element lasted the 
longest. For myself, though I dislike re- 
volutions, I will not yield to any hon. Gen- 
tleman on those benches in a sincere desire 
to see the people of Italy happy and con- 
tented. I believe they have a better chance 
of being so by being left to themselves. 
The ruling Priuces, left to themselves, will 
be obliged to come to an arrangement with 
their subjects. On that ground, and wish- 
ing to save the country from a dangerous 
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and unfruitful interference in the affairs of 
other States, I think the principle of this 
Motion is not unconstitutional, and, whether 
the Motion be carried or not, at least the 
opinion of this House, warning the Minister 
against rushing into this Congress, may be 
attended with great advantage both to the 
peace of Italy and the honour of England. 
Lorpvp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I must 
confess that if my noble Friend (Lord Elcho) 
wished to bring our foreign policy with re- 
gard to Italy before the House, I cannot 
conceive & Motion worse fitted for the pur- 
pose he has in view than the Motion he 
has presented ; because what he endea- 
yours to affirm is, that the Crown should be 
addressed not to do that which it has 
never been asked to do by anybody, and 
which it has not the smallest intention 
of doing. My noble Friend says, ‘* Do 
not go into a Congress for the purpose of 
considering the details of a peace the pre- 
liminaries of which were settled by the two 
Emperors at Villafranea.”’ It has never 
been proposed, and never will be proposed, 
that such a Congress should ever be held, 
and it really seems tome a mockery of the 
House of Commons to ask it to go up to 
the Crown with such an Address as this 
Motion proposes. But then it might be 
supposed, and my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) has given 
this meaning to the Motion, that although 
the words are thus limited, its real meaning 
is, that the Crown should be advised not 
to enter into any Congress or Conference 
' whatever upon the state of Italy. But my 
noble Friend in his speech expressly dis- 
avowed that meaning, for he said, “1 
mean nothing of the kind. If there should 
be any advantage in considering the state 
of Italy during the recess, and it can be 
done safely and sufliciently in Congress, | 
hope that the Ministers of the Crown may 
enter into that Congress, and be successful 
in that endeavour. But then what becomes 
of the Motion ? It either means us to ask 
the Crown todo that which has never been 
thought of at all, or not to do that which 
the mover of the Motion himself has no 
objection to its doing. I really conceive 
therefore, Sir, with regard to the Motion 
itself it would be difficult to persuade this 
House to consent to its terms. But my 
noble Friend the Member for Haddington 
has taken the opportunity which this Motion 
has given him of expressing his views on 
the affairs of Italy; and in that respect I 
can have no objection to the course he has 
taken, I am personally obliged to my noble 
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Friend for having postponed until to-day 
the consideration of his Motion, and with 
regard to the subject I must admit that be- 
fore the House separates it is fit that those 
who take different views to the Govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining those views, and persuading the 
House that their rule of conduct should be 
the prevailing rule on this occasion. What, 
then, says my noble Friend with regard to 
this great subject ; and what says the hon. 
Gentleman the late Under Seeretary for 
Foreign Affairs. My noble Friend says, 
that Sardinia was entirely to blame for the 
late war, and that if such principles as 
those which influenced the King of Sar- 
dinia and his ally the Emperor of the 
French were to prevail, there would be an 
end of civilization altogether. The hon. 
Member for Horsham (Mr.FitzGerald) says, 
that the war in Italy was owing entirely to 
the promptings of Sardinia. I thought I 
had read in the blue-book repeated de- 
spatches in which Austria was told that 
if she went to war at the time she 
did she would have no sympathy in this 
country and no moral support, as it was 
considered that the disaster might have 
been prevented, if it had not been for the 
fault of Austria. Iam not one of those 
who ever subscribed to the language of the 
late Prime Minister, when he said that the 
conduct of Austria was criminal in going 
towar. Ithink that war might probably 
have been prevented if she had not taken 
that step; but to call what she did criminal 
when she believed her safety and her terri- 
tory were in jeopardy is too strong acensure 
and one in which I can never join. At the 
same time I cannot hear all this blame of 
the conduct of Sardinia without recalling 
to the recollection of the House what has 
been the state of affairs. For many years 
Sardinia has enjoyed a free Government, 
and that enjoyment of a free government 
has rendered her the object of admiration 
to every State in Italy ; so much so that 
whenever a professor was banished from his 
chair for imparting knowledge in too liberal 
a spirit he went at once to Turin; and 
when a great proprietor expressed opinions 
favourable to representative institutions he 
fled to Sardinia in order to avoid the dun- 
geon which awaited him in his own State. 
At length Sardinia became the refuge of 
many of the best and ablest men in Italy, 
some of them distinguished for birth and 
fortune, and others for genius in art, science, 
and literature. Under such circumstances 
it was not only excusable, but natural, that 
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the King of Sardinia and the Minister of; ing or sense at all that is the amount of it, 
Sardinia, thus encouraged and thus ap-| Now, there is a cross-statement made b 
pealed to, should feel that the emancipa- the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
tion of Italy rested with them, and resolve, Stroud (Mr. Horsman). He says the Mi- 
whenever the time came, to draw their nistry are evidently anxious to enter on the 
swords in defence of her liberties. But is | Conference—that they are so eager to do 
. 80 age that ” — of por so that they _—_ a ° pny he 
inia should have received addresses, and gave as a proof of this that the Foreign 
answered them in favourable tones, and Secretary had stated numerous objections 
that he should have received volunteers and obstacles that stood in the way of en- 
from other States? When I turn back to, tering into a Conference. Was ever so 
history I find that there was once a Prince | curious a proof given as this? I stated 
who, from a State not his own, received | all these obstacles because I thought it a 
men of all conditions and all professions— , very doubtful matter indeed whether the 
who furnished some with arms and encou- | Government should consent to enter a Con- 
raged others by tokens of his favour—and gress at all. At present the terms on 
who even sent a special envoy to this’ which any Congress is to meet have not 
country desiring him to communicate with | been agreed upon, and no one can say even 
the disaffected and to hold out to them! in what terms the invitation may come. 
hopes of aninvasion. The difference be-|I have stated to this House what is the 
tween that Prince aud the King of Sar- | proposition on the part of France. I un- 
dinia is, that the King he came to over- | derstand that Austria does not interpose 
throw was his father-in-law. Yet this an absolute veto to the meeting of the Con- 
Prince, although he committed all these | gress, but that she requires certain things 
offences for which the King of Sardinia is to be done before the Congress meets. If 
now held up to odium, we celebrate as our | France and Austria come to an under- 
great deliverer. I have no doubt that the | standing at Zurich on every poiz:t affecting 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who has | the relations of Italy—if they attempt to 
just spoken has often drank to his glorious, | settle the whole question of Italy—though 
pious, and immortal memory. This shows |I cannot well imagine how that is to be 
that the standard by which similar actions | done—I hold that it would be unworthy of 
~~ ae ~ oy may —- _ — = 4 its dignity _ —— 
e different. ell, then, we next come to to go into a Conference merely to add its 
consider what are the dangers pointed out | signature to terms thus agreed to. But I 
by the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. can suppose a very different state of affairs. 
FitzGerald) in case we should go into the |The House will observe that the prelimi- 
Congress. Now, it appears to me, look- | naries agreed upon at Villafranca do not 
ing to the terms of the noble Lord’s Reso- | pretend to settle definitively all the affairs 
lution—admitting as I do that it is within | of Italy. They propose, in order to pre- 


the province of the House to advise on the | vent foreign intervention that a confeder- 


exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, | ation of the States of Italy should be fa- 
and to restrain the prerogative of the Crown | voured. Well, with regard to that con- 
if they think fit—yet that this would be a | federation, they can do no more than fa- 
most curious and unwise exercise of that | vour it, for nothing is decided by the States 
power, because you by the Resolution would | of Italy themselves at present. Sardinia 
put no restraint on Ministers to advise the | requires certain conditions, the Pope also 
Crown with regard to matters in reference | requires, I believe, certain conditions be- 
to which they might exercise a most mis-| fore he enters the confederation ; and I 
chievous influence. You donot forbid them | have not yet heard that the King of the 
to enter into negotiations in reference to| Two Sicilies has given any opinion fa- 
matters in which they might be the allies | vourable or unfavourable to the meeting 
either of Austria or France in any war be-| of a Congress. But I can imagine the 
tween those Powers ; you impose no re-| state of Italy to be thought such by the 
striction at all upon them with regard to} best men in Italy and by the Ministers of 
the foreign relations of this country, except | the States of Italy as to lead them to say 
by saying, that if it is ever proposed to you | we are between two dangers—one of those 
to enter into a Congress, whatever may be | dangers being that of foreign intervention 
its form or object, it may have one mean-| under the pretext of preserving order in 
ing or another, that is a matter that is ob- | the Peninsula. The consequence of that in- 
jectionable. If the Motion has any mean- | tervention would be an immediate and san- 
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guinary state of revolution. There would 
not be the state of things which we have 
seen for the last six months, but every 
kind of violence and excess would arise to 
meet that foreign intervention. There is 
one way of preventing these evils, to which 
all the Powers of Europe and every State 
of Italy are ready to consent, namely, to 
consider upon what terms a Congress may 
be formed, in order that this foreign inter- 
vention may be stopped, and a bloody revo- 
lution may be ‘stopped in the bud. Now, 
if Austria—if Prussia—if Russia consent 
to this arrangement, is it the part of Eng- 
land to say, ‘I see evils that may be pre- 
vented—I see the good that may be effect- 
ed; but I have a vow in heaven against 
going into a Congress?” I ask, then, is 
it not reasonable if you leave other im- 
portant questions to the consideration of 
the advisers of the Crown, subject to that 
responsibility which attaches to them, and 
which I do not believe is a mere shadow, 
that you should leave the question of a Con- 
gress to the Ministers of the Crown also. 
Let the House, then, leave the question as 
to a Conference to the consideration of the 
Ministers of the Crown, and when the time 
comes that they will know all the circum- 
stances of the case, and the propositions 
that have been brought forward, they will 
be able to say Yes or No to those proposi- 
tions, according as they have been wise 
or unwise—-according as they shall turn 
out successful or unsuccessful, and they 
will be able to give their judgment upon 
the conduct of the Ministry at some future 
meeting of the House. I wish to azro- 
gate no undue power or assumption of 
authority on behalf of the Government, 
but that appears to me to be the com- 
mon, plain, sensible way of acting. Well, 
then, the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 
FitzGerald) has preached to me a sermon of 
considerable length, warning me against 
vices and sins I may fall into, and profiting 
by his own experience, I may say, with- 
out any personal disrespect to him, after 
the manner of an old sinner, he has 
warned me against the particular vice of 
which he has been guilty. He says, be- 
ware of a guarantee, for there is nothing 
so dangerous to this country—nothing so 
bad in practice. Now I had some recollec- 
tion of what had been done by the late 
Government in this respect ; but I con- 
sulted the blue-book to refresh my memory, 
and there I found that the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, with the consent of his colleagues, 
was ready to give a guarantee to Sardinia, 
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a guarantee for the integrity of Sardinia 
for the long period of five years. Now, it 
appears to me that such a guarantec is the 
most dangerous that any Minister could 
offer to another country. I have admitted 
the faults of Sardinia in fostering the dis- 
content that prevails in other parts of Italy; 
but when Sardinia once knew that she had 
a guarantee from Great Britain there would 
have been no end of her provocations, you 
would have had them monthly, weekly, 
daily, until at length Austria would say, 
‘* Tam unable to bear these constant provo- 
cations. My subjects are continually ex- 
cited to rebellion by the conduct of Sardinia 
and 1 must march an army into the coun- 
try in order to put an end to it.’’ Then, 
although you admitted Sardinia to be in 
the wrong, she would have been covered 
by your guarantee, and you would have 
been bound to employ your fleet and army 
for her. That was the wise and cautious 
guarantee which the late ministry proposed, 
and yet now hon. Gentlemen come down 
to preach to me about guarantees and the 
danger I may fall into from rash advice. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just spoken has complained of 
my having spoken of reforms in the Papal 
States, and yet he himself has spoken of 
reforms in those very States. When I 
wrote that despatch to Prussia I thought 
I was saying what almost everybody, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bowyer), 
would have agreed to—that the temporal 
administration of the Roman See had been 
a very bad administration ; and that, if re- 
forms were to take place in Italy, reforms 
in the Roman States were peculiarly called 
for and required, Did I say anything that 
the Catholic Sovereigns could find fault 
with? The Emperor of the French has 
virtually said the same thing. A long 
time ago, in a letter to Edgar Ney, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Roman Go- 
vernment ought to be secularized and the 
Code Napoleon introduced. He did not 
approve of the mode in the Roman States 
of trying a man without confronting him 
with the witnesses against him, and at 
Bologna, at least, of using torture to extort 
a confession. The Emperor of the French 
did not approve of that mode of adminis- 
tering justice, and he accordingly advised 
the Pope to introduce the Code Napoleon, 
and to secularize the Government. Not 
only the Emperor of the French, but the 
Emperor of Austria has agreed at Villa- 
fanca that reforms in the Roman States 
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are required. What, then, is the harm 
in my venturing to say, that if the state of 
Italy is to be improved reforms in the 
temporal Government of the Pope are 
especially required? Again, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
last also said that I stated that the Italians 
should be free citizens of a great country; 
and that, therefore, I mean that Italy 
should be republican. No such conse- 
quence follows. The words, ‘free citizens 
of a great country,’’ were used by the Em- 
peror of the French in his proclamation at 
Milan, and he is not so violent a republican 
that he would wish to propagate re- 
publicanism in the different States of Italy. 
But what has been the conduct of the 
Italians themselves? I know what un- 
fortunately happened in 1848 and 1849 ; 
but during 1858 and 1859 have they shown 
themselves, even when everything was in 
their favour, disposed to push popular 
liberty to excess? So far from that, 
their conduct has attracted, and deserves 
to attract, the admiration of all Europe ; 
because, although they have wished to re- 
form their Governments, and at Bologna 
have gone so far as to proclaim the Code 
Napoleon, anything more temperate than 
the conduct of the Italians, or less like 


violent republicanism no country has ever 


shown. But the hon. Gentleman makes 
an inquiry with regard to the Duchies. 
Now, all I can say upon that subject is, to 
repeat what I have formerly said, that 
there is an ambiguous sentence—a very 
obscure article —in the preliminaries of 
Villafranca, perhaps to be explained in the 
treaty of Zurich. But we have reason to 
believe that neither the Emperor of the 
French nor the Emperor of Austria have 
in contemplation the use of force in order 
to procure the restoration of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany or the Duke of Modena. 
The Emperor of the French has more than 
once declared it, and by despatches which 
I have received to-day it appears that Count 
Rechberg, the Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, declares his belief that in a little 
time, and with some patience, the people 
of Tuscany and Modena will be glad of 
their own accord to receive back their 
former Sovereigns. Of course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can have no objection 
if it is their own wish to receive back their 
former Sovereigns. But I must say that 
if, on the other hand, changing their pur- 
pose, because it would be a change of pur- 
pose, these Sovereigns or either of them 


were to attempt to use force, that attempt 
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would be the source of infinite troubles in 
Italy, would be the recommencement, not 
only of the sufferings of past years, but 
the recommencement of new struggles; and 
no one could see what would be the evils, 
what would be the outrages, what would be 
the crimes, that might be committed in the 
course of these struggles. To such a policy 
Her Majesty’s Government would be bound 
to object, and it would not be necessary to 
go into a Conference for that purpose. The 
objection could be made at any time by 
a formal communication to the Govern- 
ments concerned, Now, I say that it is 
not necessary to go into a Conference for 
that purpose, and the House knows that so 
far from being fanatical for a Conference, 
I see more objections against it than rea- 
sons in its favour. All I say is, that it is 
one of the means that may be employed to 
attain a settlement, and that this House 
ought not to bar us against the use of 
that or any other means by which peace 
may be secured and the condition of Italy 
improved. The hon. Gentleman was very 
curious in asking me some fifteen or twenty 
questions with respect to what passed be- 
tween me and the French Ambassador just 
before the conclusion of the armistice and 
peace of Villafranca; and with regard to 
all those questiors, I think an answer will 
be best conveyed by stating what happened 
upon thatoccasion. The French Ambassa- 
dor had frequently spoken to me of different 
terms of peace, if fortune favoured the arms 
of France, which he thought, after a con- 
siderable period of war, might be proposed. 
I listened to these views and said, “ But 
it is not likely that either the Emperor of 
the French or the Emperor of Austria will 
be prepared to make peace at this time, 
and therefore any consideration of such 
terms should be postponed.’’ But he 
brought to me one day a written piece of 
paper, containing some few articles. very 
short and brief, and said it was the wish 
of his Government that those terms should 
be submitted, with the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government, to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. He said he felt assured, although he 
could not give me an official assurance of 
it, that those were terms which would be 
approved by the Emperor of the French ; 
and that he knew enough—and I could not 
but believe his statement—to enable him 
to say, that if those terms were accepted 
by the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor 
of the French would be ready to sanction 
them. It happened to me at that moment 
to be going to a Cabinet Council, and I 
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immediately communicated what he had | bases; and if the English Government had 
said to my colleagues, and they one and | positively refused to do so, and the Em- 


all said that we could not make a formal 
recommendation of any such terms; that 
the period at which we could either pro- 
pose to mediate or offer our good offices 
had not arrived; but that as these terms 
were certainly more moderate on the part 
of the Emperor of the French than by his 
proclamation one would have supposed he 
would offer, it would not be right to con- 
ceal them from the Austrian Government. 
They, therefore, commissioned me to give 
the paper containing those terms to the 
Austrian Minister in this country. I com- 
municated them to him on the same night. 
The hon, Gentleman now asks what Prus- 
sia said. Why, Prussia said nothing what- 
ever, because I never spoke to the Minister 
of Prussia, or had any communication with 
Berlin on the subject. And if he asks 
what Russia said, I should give the same 
answer. Russia said nothing, because I 


had no communication with the Minister or 
Government of Russia; but when I had 
communicated those terms to the Austrian 
Minister, he said, ‘‘ It will be my duty to 
send this immediately to my Government; 
but let me know first, in what character 
you propose them.”’ So I said—‘‘ We, the 


English Government, transmit them to 
you, in order that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria may know on what terms, as we be- 
lieve, he may have peace, if he is ready to 
agree to them; but as to any advice, we 
distinctly declare that we offer no advice. 
The Emperor of Austria may accept or re- 
fuse the terms. We merely desire that he 
should know what are the terms upon which 
we think peace may be obtained.’’ Well, 
he said afterwards, ‘‘I do not believe that 
my Government will accept those terms; 
but, supposing that they were acceptable, 
and that I got an answer to say that Aus- 
tria was ready to treat upon these basis, 
what then?’’ SoI said, that if that hap- 
pened, there would be little difficulty, be- 
cause if we once knew that Austria was 
ready tu treat upon these bases, we could 
offer them ourselves as mediators, or in any 
other character that Austria would prefer; 
and if she would prefer it, I would then 
speak to the Minister of Prussia; or, if you 
like, I would speak to the Minister of Prus- 
sia and the Minister of Russia and inform 
them of the terms, and there would then 
be no difficulty in proposing them as the 
bases,”’ 





Sir, I conceive that it was my | 


duty not to conceal from Austria the fact | 


that peace might be obtained upon these | 


peror of the French, not wishing to treat 
directly, had been able to push his con- 
quests further; if Peschiera had fallen, if 
Verona had fallen, if Venice had fallen, 
and worse terms had been proposed, what 
then would have happened if I held more 
favourable terms in my hand? What then 
would have been said of the British Govern- 
ment which had taken upon itself to con- 
ceal those moré favourable terms from the 
Emperor of Austria and his Government ? 
Well, Sir, this was on a Wednesday, and on 
the Monday I received a private note from 
Count Apponyi, stating that his Govern- 
ment considered that these propositions 
were quite inadmissible. I do not find 
fault with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sey- 
mour FitzGerald) for making a confu- 
sion in the story as it is probable that 
he has heard it very inaccurately, and has 
repeated it only as he heard it; but at 
that time, on that very day, there was a 
further proposal made by my noble Friend 
the French Minister, containing a smaller 
number of articles—I think four only— 
and which the French Government again 
requested us to communicate to Austria, 
and to communicate with the view of re- 
commending them. My noble Friend and 
I considered this proposal, and resolved to 
ask our colleagues what was their opinion 
of it. On the same evening, however, it 
was that I received the note to which I 
have alluded, and consequently on the next 
day there could be no doubt or difficulty in 
the Cabinet, because we all said that we 
did not mean to propose to Austria terms 
upon which she was not realy to treat as 
a basis. Those terms did not differ in sub- 
stance, though they might in degree, from 
those which we had seen before, and we 
could never recommend to Austria terms 
upon which she had already declared that 
she would not treat. That was our con- 
duct towards the Austrian Government. I 
think in this statement the hon, Gentle- 
man will find an answer to all his ques- 
tions. It is a very plain story, and it is 
one upon which the Goyernment is pre- 
pared to stand. The hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the apparent inconsistency be- 
tween the statements of the two Emperors 
as confirming his suggestions; but he 
should remember that there is much diffi- 
culty in the way of communication by tele- 
graph, and likewise that as there is a diffi- 
culty for neutral Powers to know the in- 
tentions of the belligerents, so there is 
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often a great difficulty in the belligerent 
Powers knowing what is going on among 
the neutrals. It certainly did so happen 
that while on the one side the Emperor of 
Austria said that the neutral Powers were 
considering a plan of mediation which would 
have been more severe to him than the 
terms of peace he actually obtained directly 
from the Emperor of the French, at the 
same time the Emperor of the French said 
that if he had not made peace the German 
Powers were so hostile to him that in a 
very short time he would have had to make 
war upon the Rhine. Well, Sir, that was 
a statement on both sides rather of appre- 
hensions than of facts. It might never 
have happened that the neutral Powers 
would have proposed any mediation at all. 
They had never agreed on any basis of 
mediation ; they had never seriously dis- 
cussed the terms of mediation, Prussia, 
indeed, had made some proposition of 
terms, and the hon. Gentleman found fault 
with me for not communicating those terms 
to Austria. But the fact was that the Prus- 
sian Minister, when he read those terms 
to me, took his despatch away again, and 
particularly desired it to be considered as 
confidential, and one of which he did not 
wish a copy to be left in the office or 
communicated to the Government. To re- 
vert again, however, to the state of things 
which existed when peace was made. The 
Emperor of the French thought that war 
was impending upon the Rhine, and that 
that was the future which he had to meet. 
The Emperor of Austria thought that the 
neutral Powers were considering terms of 
mediation, and these apprehensions—not 
any certain knowledge, because there were 
no facts upon which that knowledge could 
be founded—did operate upon their minds, 
and they used them as justifications for 
the peace which they made. I must say, 
Sir, that, so far from thinking that we are 
deeply responsible if we in any way un- 
intentionally contributed to this result, I 
should greatly rejoice if our position was 
such—if our attitude was such, that it in- 
duced those great Powers to make peace, 
and not to prolong that sanguinary war 
which, had it been continued, would, I am 
persuaded, have had no result, either for 
the benefit of Italy or of mankind, which 
would have made amends for the blood 
shed and the mischief done in its course. 
Therefore, although we can claim no cre- 
dit for the peace—although our mediation 
did not produce it, and although I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman is mistaken 
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in supposing that the transmission of those 
terms induced the Emperor of Austria to 
conclude the treaty, and give up Lom- 
bardy, I do rejoice that peace was made, 
and I think that the future of Italy and 
the future of Europe will be far better 
provided for by councils of peace, whether 
they are the councils of Governments or 
the councils of peoples—whether they are 
conducted by diplomatic correspondence or 
by conference—than could have been ac- 
complished by the continuance of the late 
war. Now, Sir, with regard to that future, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Hors- 
ham says that while I spoke of the rights 
of the peoples of Tuscany and Modena, I 
omitted to notice the rights of the Sove- 
reigns who reign over them. I am afraid 
that in the eyes of the hon, Gentleman I 
am a great heretic in that respect, be- 
cause, although I have a great respect for 
Sovereigns who have for generations main- 
tained themselves on their thrones, and re- 
ceived the loyal respect of their subjects, 
I have no belief in the doctrine, such as 
the University of Cambridge once affirm. 
ed, which gives to the Sovereign an in- 
herent right to reign that no fault can 
alter or diminish. 1 cannot subseribe to a 
doctrine of that kind, and if I look to the 
Sovereigns of Europe I see many of them 
who could never subscribe to the doctrine 
that a people have no right upon fault or 
upon offence to declare that they will no 
longer give their obedience to a Sovereign 
who has not afforded them protection and 
who has rightly forfeited their allegiance. 
To take the latest instance first, the King of 
the Belgians owes his crown to a popular 
revolution. Such too, though at a more re- 
mote date, is the foundation of the right 
of the King of Holland, who owes his 
thrown to a popular revolt against the 
Crown of Spain. Such is the foundation 
of the right of the King of Sweden, to whose 
crown there is even now a_ pretender. 
Such, in fact, is the right of the Emperor 
of the French to his throne. If the right 
of legitimacy were to prevail, who but the 
Duke of Bordeaux could claim the alle- 
giance of the people of France? Yet they 
pay no allegiance to him, but yield their 
willing submission to the Emperor who 
now rules over them. Such, likewise, is 
the foundation of the right of our own 
dynasty. Our Sovereign can claim no 
right to the allegiance of her people supe- 
rior to that derived from the decision of 
the Parliament and people of Great Britain 
that the Throne was forfeited by the House 
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of Stuart, in consequence of their violation ; would end in the loss of that very inlepen- 
of the rights of the people and their with- dence which by such selfish means we had 
drawing from the country over which they | endeavoured to maintain. 


reigned, 


If such is the case, is Italy, [| 


Mr. DISRAELI:—Sir, having been 


would ask, to be the only country the peo- alluded to by more than one hon. Gentle- 


ple of which are to be debarred from the 
exercise of this power? Are the people 
of Italy, who as I have said have shown 
themselves so moderate and so just in their 
proceedings, who have committed no out- 
rages, who have taken part in no violence, 
who have borne their part in these changes 
with so much of the dignity of freemen— 
are they to be deprived of that right, of 
that power which has been exercised in 
Belgium, in Holland, in Sweden, in France, 
and in Great Britain? I cannot be a 
party to denying them that right. On the 
contrary, I believe that if you allow the 
people of Italy to settle their own concerns, 
—and that is the doctrine which my noble 
Friend and myself have always held in this 
House, especially during the whole course 
of the present Session—if you allow the 
people of Italy, whether they have hitherto 
lived under the rule of the King of Sar- 
dinia or of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 


or of the Duke of Modena, under the | conveyed a different sentiment. 








man in the course of the debate, it is hardly 
possible for me to be altogether silent ; 
but at this late hour I shall not detain 
the House at any length by the observa- 
tions I have to offer. And to touch in 
order on the allusions which have been 
made to me, I will commence with the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman charges me with having 
violated neutrality in two distinct forms, 
and with having, at the same time, made 
an intimation in my place in Parliament, as 
a responsible Minister of the Crown, of a 
most important character which I was not 
justified in offering to the House. He says 
that while we professed to be the advocates 
of strict and impartial neutrality, it was I 
myself who first violated that neutrality, 
because I spoke in terms of great re- 
spect of Austria, while on the other hand 
I spoke of Sardinia in language which 
Now, Sir, 


Pope, or under the King of the Two}let us see whether there is any founda- 


Sicilies, to settle with their Sovereigns 
on what terms they shall pay their alle. 
giance, there will no longer exist the 
irritation and discontent which have long 
prevailed, but they will proceed with peace 
and order to establish the foundations of 
good government. With respect to our 
conduct in these matters, I have no wish 
to interfere prematurely or to keep up a 
constant intervention in the affairs of 
other nations, but at the same time I can- 
not forget the history of my country. I 
cannot be blind to her greatness, nor can I 
forget her duties. She has duties to Eu- 
rope as she has duties to her own people. 
I cannot believe in that at which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stroud seemed 
to hint, a new fantastic policy by which 
this country should separate herself, as it 
was supposed physically to be separated in 
Roman times, from the whole world, and 
attend merely to her internal affairs. I 
believe that if she did that, if she forgot 
her duties, if she refused her advice and 
her counsels, when that advice and those 
counsels were required, while in the first 
instance her conduct would be injurious to 
other nations, while in the second place it 
would lead to the preponderance of some 
great Power, and to the consequent injury 
and detriment of the people of Europe, it 





tion for this charge. I have not re- 
ferred to the authentic record of what 
took place on that occasion, but the time 
that has elapsed is so brief, that I think I 
may trust to my own memory, and perhaps 
to the recollection of the House—for though 
it was in a different Parliament, many hon. 
Members who were then present are pre- 
sent now, and will be able to testify to the 
accuracy of my statement. It was on the 
night when it was my duty to lay before 
the House, in compliance with the engage- 
ment of the late Ministry, a statement of 
our relations with Austria and Sardinia, 
and as to the prospect of maintaining 
peace between France and Austria then 
threatened. In giving an account of the 
negotiations, I had occasion to speak of 
Sardinia, and I remember that I spoke of 
the gallant and interesting effort made 
by that country to establish representative 
Government, and what are called liberal 
institutions in Italy. I said that was an 
effort which had enlisted the feelings—the 
good feelings — of all classes of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and that her subsequent 
conduct as our Ally in the Crimea had in- 
creased that feeling, and sealed the sym- 
pathy which this country naturally enter- 
tained forher. I then went on to say that 
during the interval which had elapsed be- 
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tween the Crimean war and the period at 
which I was then speaking, much perhaps 
hed happened in her conduct which was 
perplexing and ambiguous, but that never- 
theless I felt convinced that this country 
would place upon those perplexed and am- 
biguous passages the most generous inter- 
pretation, as Her Majesty’s Government 
had done. Well, Sir, can that be called 
an attack upon Sardinia? Is there any 
man here who will for a moment pretend 
that in the interval which elapsed between 
the capture of Sebastopol and the negotia- 
tions which preceded the Italian war there 
was nothing perplexing or ambiguous in the 
conduct of Sardinia? At any rate, among 
the hon. Members present there is one who 
cannot say so, and that is the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who 
himself has acknowledged and deplored 
those very passages in the conduct of Sar- 
dinia in fostering dissensions in the demi- 
nions of her neighbours to which I referred. 
That, I think, is a complete answer to the 
charge of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with regard to the want of impartiality in 
the late Government towards Sardinia. 
With regard to the expressions on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer founded 
another charge—namely, of partiality to- 
wards Austria—in speaking of the late 
negotiations, it was my duty to say that 
Austria had behaved ‘‘in a spirit of digni- 
fied conciliation.’”’ Can anybody read the 
papers laid on the table and deny the ac- 
curacy of that statement? It is the senti- 
ment of the Earl Cowley, but expressed 
by him in much stronger language, re- 
iterated by Her Majesty’s Envoy to Vienna 
on every occasion, and it is a fair descrip- 
tion of the conduct of an ally who in almost 
every instance deferred to our opinion and 
who was mainly guided by our advice. 
And though I myself have never ceased to 
regret, and have never attempted to con- 
ceal my regret at the act by which Austria 
practically commenced the war, still that act 
had not oceurred when I was addressing the 
House, and a fair and accurate description 
of the conduct of Austria towards the Eng- 
lish Government was given by the phrase 
of which I made use, “ a spirit of dignified 
conciliation.’’ So much for these expres- 
sions which, quoted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer without the context and 
without reference to the facts, do not, I 
think, furnish a very substantial basis for 
the charge which he has made. But, says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, you on 
that night absolutely told the House that 
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you still believed that peace would be main- 
tained, while shortly afterwards war was 
declared. Now, Sir, what were the cir- 
cumstances under which I addressed the 
House that night? It was one of the most 
critical passages of the negotiations. Aus- 
tria had insisted on the preliminary dis- 
armament of Sardinia as a condition of 
maintaining peace. That was generally 
thought an unreasonable request ; it was 
not favoured by the British Government ; 
but Austria insisted upon it, and we made 
use of our influence to recommend it to the 
consideration of France. That evening— 
I will not say concurrently with my speak- 
ing, because after the severe criticism of 
to-night that word may be objected to—I 
will not say a few minutes, but absolutely 
a few seconds before I rose, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. FitzGerald) 
came into the House and placed in my 
hands a telegram to this effect from Lord 
Cowley, —‘* Count Walewski has written 
in the most urgent terms to impress upon 
Count Cavour the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of preliminary disarmament, and he 
is most sanguine of the result.”” I cer- 
tainly think I was justified, on the receipt 
of the telegram, bound as I was to speak 
with the utmost frankness, to say to the 
House that there was still more than a fair 
prospect of maintaining peace. That was 
on the 18th—as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer more than once reminded us—and 
on the 19th a second telegram came from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, or 
rather from Count Walewski to the Duke of 
Malakhoff announcing that Sardinia, in de- 
ference to the urgent entreaties of France, 
had acceded to the preliminary principle of 
disarmament. Was there not then more 
than a fair prospect of maintaining peace, 
and did not these things fully justify the 
expressions which I used? The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to-night has not ad- 
dressed himself to the question really be- 
fore the House. He has made one of his 
eloquent and able speeches, but he en- 
tirely evaded the practical question which 
is under our consideration, to which my 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. 8. FitzGerald), 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Horsman) have strictly addressed them- 
selves. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has considered every point connected with 
Italy except just that point which now oc- 
cupies our attention. He has poured forth 
a stream of romantic rhetoric over a subject 
which is certainly susceptible of that style 
of treatment, bat that is not the question 
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we have to consider. He has indeed 
frankly placed his Italian policy before the 
House. That I admit. The right hon. 
Gentleman entirely disapproves the settle- 
ment made forty-five years ago. I cannot 
venture now to go into such a question. It 
would be really absurd to attempt to treat 
that question on what is practically the last 
night of the Session, but it is of great im- 
portance that we should learn to-night that 
a Minister of the Crown, and a Minister 
of authority, entertains upon this sub- 
ject views so large and so decided, and 
which must, of course, influence him in the 
counsel which he offers to his Sovereign. 
If these views are shared by his colleagues, 
if that is the predominant opinion of the 
Cabinet, we may ask—is it to carry that 
policy into effect, to terminate the settle- 
ment of forty-five years ago, that you are 
now proposing to enter into this Congress? 
Well, Sir, if that be their policy, if they 
are now convinced, after long and ma- 
ture deliberation, prompted and stimulated 
by the vast and startling events which have 
recently happened, that the time has come 
when they must erase from the political 
table that settlement of forty-five years ago, 
let me ask them, are they going to carry 
their intended result into effect in a man- 
ner which is likely to lead to a satisfactory 
settlement? You are going to put an end, 
as far as Italy is concerned, to the ar- 
rangement of the Congress of Vienna by 
availing yourselves of the basis of the 
preliminaries of Villafranca. That ap- 
pears at once to be a weak if not perilous 
course. Do you believe that the prelimi- 
naries of Villafranca can be moulded and 
modified under your influence, in a manner 
that will carry your now avowed policy into 
effect? That is the practical question. 
The noble Lord, the First Minister, who 
has often addressed us on this subject, re- 
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the Government are the prospects of thi§ 
country? Assuming that the two Empe- 
rors who have signed the preliminaries of 
peace at Villafranca may succeed in carry- 
ing them substantially into effect — our 
presence to assist them in that result— 
our pvesence to help to restore the ex- 
pelled Princes to their dominions—our pre- 
sence to interfere in some arrangement in 
the Papal States, and aid in creating a 
confederation of which his Holiness is to 
be the head—our presence in the Congress 
for these objects and with such results 
would not tend to increase our reputa- 
tion. But suppose we, with a high hand, 
recommend that decided course which the 
French Emperor in his proclamation ap- 
peared to have adopted. What should we 
be prepared to do to carry that policy into 
effect? Are we prepared to go to war to 
free Italy from Austria, ‘‘from the Alps 
to the Adriatic?’ If you are not pre- 
pared to go to war what are you prepared 
for? These views I have no doubt have 
occurred to hon. Members on both sides 
the House and to the country and have 
caused that fecling of uneasiness with 
which the meeting of a Congress is con- 
templated, because the practical result will 
probably be that it will end by leaving us 
at war either with France or Austria, or 
perhaps with both powers. It is the fear 
of such a result that makes men uneasy at 
the possibility of this contemplated Con- 
gress. The noble Lord says, it is not for 
the late Government to speak of hazardous 
engagements into which this country may 
enter, as we had committed ourselves to a 
guarantee so rash as that by which we offered 
to secure Sardinia, for a term of five years, 
against any attack by Austria, That the 
noble Lord described asa rash and danger- 
ous engagement. Well, only the other 
night the First Minister of the Crown de- 











cently speaking in opposition, and in a| scribed it as the most futile engagement 
guarded manner, admitted, before the war | that any Government ever offered to enter 
commenced, that, as far as Austria was) into; as one in which we should bear no- 
concerned, the treaties of Vienna ought to be | thing of the burden of danger; that we 
observed. Since then he has freed himself; intended to throw all the burden on 
from the trammels of that tradition, and I) France, and he was not surprised France 
believe I am but fairly representing his| refused to enter into such a guarantee. 
general policy as to Italy when I describe | Now, these two descriptions of our intend- 
its tendency to be the cancelling the set-| ed policy do not tally. But what, after all, 
tlement made forty-five years ago. Now,! was the danger of the guarantee we pro- 
we have the right hon. Gentleman a third | posed? It was a joint guarantee by which 
Minister of the Crown speaking in unison | France and Great Britain, the two most pow- 
with the noble Lord on this subject. Their | erful military and maritime countries in the 
policy with regard to Italy is now dis-| world, were to engage to secure Sardinia 
tinetly announced. Well, if a Congress is | for alimited term of five years from any 
held, what with these views pursued by attack by Austria, Can any one suppose 
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that this was a guarantee we should ever 
have been called on to fulfil? Can we 
doubt that if that guarantee had been given 
Austria would have been prudent enough 
to keep within her boundaries? ‘ But,” 
says the noble Lord, ‘‘ what can be more 
impolitic than this? Does it not stand to 
reason that if you guarantee Sardinia from 
attack for five years Sardinia will take ad- 
vantage of the immunity and cause Aus- 
tria every possible annoyance?” But the 
noble Lord forgot one most important con- 
dition of the guarantee—that Sardinia 
should disarm. The whole question ! It was 
the only condition by which the peace of 
Italy could be preserved. The noble Lord 
appears to have entirely misconceived the 
character of the engagement, and ascribed 
to it a character quite different from that 
given it by the First Minister of the Crown, 
speaking a few nights ago. The noble 
Lord also addressed himself to the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Hors- 
ham (Mr. FitzGerald) ; that hon, Member 
made a speech to-night, following the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of a dif- 
ferent character from that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon, Gentle- 
man has charmed us by his eloquence, 
to which we are accustomed, but which 
burst forth to-night with unusual brilliancy. 
But unfortunately, or rather adroitly, he 
did not throw the coruscations of his genius 
on the subject under discussion. But the 
hon. Member for Horsham did address 
himself to that subject with a precision 
and power which showed that he not only 
thoroughly understood the question he was 
treating, but the points upon which the 
House has a right to require information 
from Her Majesty’s Government. Te has 
told us of a great number of questions the 
noble Lord has found it convenient not to 
remember. But it was impossible for the 
noble Lord not to allude to the important 
despatch of the 7th of July ; he went into 
that point with an exuberance of detail ; 
his description was of an unexpected in- 
terest. On a former evening the First 
Minister of the Crown gave a curt re- 
lation of how the small written piece 
of paper was received in silence and 
without comment offered. But to-night 
the noble Lord has entered into a great 
deal of interesting detail, ample, full, and 
quite explanatory of every point except the 
one on which the House required informa- 
tion. The noble Lord now tells us that, 
instead of the document having been given 
without any comment to the Austrian Mi- 
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nister, considerable conversation and some 
discussion took place. He did not tell us 
whether, when it was received from the 
French Ambassador, it was not received 
with some expression of approbation that, 
when reported, might have given rise to 
that singular misconception that took place 
at Villafranca, and had such a momentous 
effect on the destinies of the world. On 
that point he said nothing. What we 
wanted, and what we still want, is some 
explanation of the mysterious conduct that 
led to the sudden peace of Villafranca, and 
the present position of all other countries 
in relation to Italy. Did the Government 
give any approval to the project contained 
in that piece of paper, and was that ap- 
proval communicated by the rapid means 
of communication which now exist to the 
Emperor of the French? That was the 
point on which we required information, 
and obtained none, though on certain points 
of his narrative the noble Lord became 
even garrulous. Now, the question the 
House has before it is really most impor- 
tant, and one that in its consequences may 
affect the destinies of every country in a 
manner beyond calculation. It is this: 
—lIs it, or is it not, the interest of this 
country, at the present moment and under 
present circumstances, to enter into any 
Congress to consider the affairs of Italy ? 
What we want to know from the Govern- 
ment is this—is it part of their policy to 
encourage and favour the meeting of a 
European Congress to take into consider- 
ation the affairs of Italy generally, with 
the view of interfering in those affairs 
in a manner which may bring about the 
changes that are avowed and recommended 
in the Italian policy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? That is the interference 
which the country fears. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer says, ‘* You have 
no right to declaim against interference; 
look at this book, it is a memorial of your 
interference.”’ Well, that observation only 
proves to me that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not ascribe an accurate 
idea to the word ‘ non-interference.” 
That phrase does not mean that a great 
State at a moment of European disquietude 
and trouble should refrain from giving its 
counsels and exercising its moral influence 
to prevent war, and, if possible, to restore 
tranquillity. No one supposes for a mo- 
ment that when a country objects to a po- 
licy of interference it intends to say that 
its Sovereign is never to have recourse to 
those means which may preveut public dis- 
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aster and general danger. In objecting to 
a policy of interference we protest against 
the use of our arms in order to settle the 
internal dissensions of other countries. If 
the Ministers say, ‘‘ Well, but attending 
the Congress is doing exactly what you 
recommend ; it is using our moral influ- 
ence;’’ my answer is, ‘* If you recommend 
a certain course and give certain coun- 
sels, the result of which, if followed, may 
be to secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
you are not interfering in an objectionable 
manner, but are only doing your duty as 
statesmen; but if you go into a Congress 
in the circumstances under which, from the 
articles of Villafranca or from the Treaty 
of Zurich, such a Congress must take place, 
you must be prepared for action or for no- 
thing. If you go into the Congress for no- 
thing—only to give good advice—you may 
as well give it in a despatch; but, if you 
enter that Congress to recommend a policy 
you are prepared to enforce, you are in- 
terfering in the internal concerns of a 
foreign country in a manner that will 
necessarily involve great risk, may lead 
to large expenditure, and perhaps to a 
war, the termination of which it is not 
very easy to foresee.”’ I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that, because we have carried on negotia- 
tions with the object of preserving peace, 
we have been acting against that principle 
of non-interference, which I say may be 
violated, or seriously endangered, by at- 
tending a Congress. Now, with regard to 
the Motion before the House, I was very 
much surprised to hear from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that a great party debate 
or a great party struggle was to take place 
this evening; and I was the more surprised 
when I observed, in the first place, a Mo- 
tion, and secondly, an Amendment, both 
of which appeared to have been proposed 
without any consultation, and without the 
knowledge of those whose opinion, when 
party struggles and debates occur, are ge- 
nerally supposed to be taken on the subject. 
With respect to the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho), I can truly say that I 
never heard of it until some time after it 
had been announced in this House, for I 
was not present when the notice was given. 
I cannot say that even when the Motion 
was shown to me I approved it. I con- 
sidered that there were objections to its 
form. I listened, however, with interest to 


the vindication of that form, and of the 
language in which it is expressed by my 
hon, Friend the Member for Horsham. I 
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thought his vindication was true at first ; 
but when he camo to the last reason in 
favour of it, and when he said that had they 
been on the other side of the House, and the 
question of neutrality had been raised, the 
noble Lord the first Minister and the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary would have 
supported such a Motion, I confess I was a 
little mistaken in my hon. Friend’s growing 
conviction on the subject ; because, how- 
ever eminent are the qualities of these noble 
Lords, I had considered that when in Op- 
position there had uniformly been in their 
conduct a tendency to faction, from which I 
trust we shall always be exempt. I must 
say, therefore, that the objections I felt to 
the form of the Motion have not been alto- 
gether removed. I entertain, however, 
much stronger objections to the Motion of 
the noble Lord than those merely with re- 
gard toits form. The Motion is one of the 
most important—if not the most important 
—that can well be framed. It really 
touches the whole foreign policy of the 
country, and if discussed as it deserves, it 
would require some nights of very earnest 
and protracted debate. The result, if the 
Motion was carried, would have a very 
serious effect upon the position of the Minis- 
try. LIagree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who treated the Motion as one which 
might even affect the existence of the Go- 
vernment, and it seems to me that, frora 
its nature and possible consequences, it is 
not a theme which ought to be introduced 
to the notice of the House on what is prac- 
tically the last night of the Session. It 
does not appear to me that a question of 
such a nature should have been brought 
forward at a moment when the House, even 
if it were in a position, either with regard 
to inclination or numbers, to do justice to 
the subject, must necessarily arrive at a 
hurried and precipitate conclusion, I ob- 
jected to the form of the Motion when it 
was first proposed, and it was quite possible 
that if an Amendment had been suggested, 
or if the noble Lord had been applied to, 
he might have modified his Motion as to 
expression and form in such a manner as 
might have secured for it general assent. 
The Motion was, however, postponed, owing 
to causes which we all regret ; and we are 
now asked to pronounce an opinion upon it 
on what is practically the last night of the 
Session. Under these circumstances I 
trust the noble Lord will not press his Mo- 
tion to a division. The noble Lord has ob- 
tained an object of the utmost importance. 
It would, I think, have been very unfortu- 
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nate, and perhaps injurious, had there not 
been a discussion upon the present position 
of the country with respect to its external 
relations before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. The discussion which has taken 
place has, at all events, elicited the opin- 
ions of many of the leading members of 
the Government, and although it would be | 
folly to conceal from ourselves that the 
general bias of the Government is evidently 
in favour of a Congress on the state of Ita- 
lian affairs, if it can be brought about, I 
am still bound to say that they have frankly 
admitted the difficulties which present them- 
selves. I tremble myself at what may 
happen during the interval that must elapse 
between the prorogation and the meeting 
of the House again, if, unfortunately, my 
expectations on this subject should be dis- 
appointed. I confess that, even if there 
were no other reason, I am most anxious 
that the Government should leave the Pope 
alone. From the determined policy upon 
that subject of the noble Lord opposite, I 
look fcrward to an autumn, and, perhaps, 
a winter, of the most disagreeable character. 
I remember the confusion which the noble 
Lord created on a former occasion. I re- 
member how our hopes of the tranquillity 
which we looked forward to in the bosom 
of our families—and from the change of 
pursuits which we had a right to anticipate 
after a long Parliamentary campaign—were 
disappointed. I remember the numerous 
county meetings that took place, and the 
memorials and petitions that were adopted. 
I look back to the disquietude which we 
experienced during that contemplated epoch 
of relaxation almost with horror, and I do 
trust that the noble Lord will deem it much 
better to leave His Holiness in the position 
he at present occupies, with the articles of 
Villafranca to arrange his future position, 
than to take in hand that great measure of 
reformation which he has so often recom- 
mended. What has alarmed me most 
upon this subject is, however, the zealous 
and the somewhat unexpected adhesion 
which has been given by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to this anti-Papal 
crusade. The right hon, Gentleman has 
endeavoured to impress upon Parliament, 
upon the country, and upon Europe, that 
the Pope would really exercise a much 
greater influence if we should deprive him 
by a Congress of all his dominions. I 
would remind the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that that is the argument which 
the Dissenters always use when they propose 
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take away all her endowments they say, and 
depend upon it the influence of the Church 
will so greatly increase that she will never 
for amoment suffer, I am sorry that we have 
heard that expression from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because I feel convinced, 
considering, too, that in this House he sits 
beside the noble Lord, and that both of 
them are men of ardent temperament, that 
if they attempt to destroy the Pope in the 
interval between the prorogation and the 
reassembling of Parliament we shall have 
as hard a time of it as His Holiness him- 
self, It is to be desired, then, for this if 
for no other reason, that the contemplated 
Congress on Italian affairs may not take 
place. Let the two signatories of the pre- 
liminary articles at Villafranca meet with 
their Ministers at Zurich. Let us see them 
work out their sketch. Let us have the 
finished picture. It is an operation which 
we may view with interest and instruction. 
And if it be necessary that we should ulti- 
mately put our hand to it, depend upon it, 
if we now exhibit a proper and dignified 
reserve, we shall interfere with immensely 
more effect when the rulers of France and 
Austria, if they fail, have confessed their 
inability to make a settlement, and when 
they appeal to us not to extricate them 
from the consequences of the rash engage- 
ments into which they have entered, but 
.o step forward to secure the peace of Eu- 
rope and the general cause of civilization. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
not going to dispute with the right hon. 
Gentleman on the part of my noble Friend 
and myself as to who has the merit of 
having been the least factious while sitting 
on the Opposition benches. At the same 
time I am bound to acquit the right hon. 
Gentleman of anything like factious op- 
position on the present occasion, because he 
hasvery fairlystated the insurmountable ob- 
jections he entertains to the Motion of the 
noble Lord. I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on his candour, because those 
who have preceded him in the debate on 
his own side of the House—the hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham (Mr. 8S. FitzGerald) and 
the right hon. and Jearned Gentleman (Mr. 
Whiteside)—took a very different view of 
the question. They, and especially the 
late Under Secretary, said, “‘ We think 
this is a proper Resolution to be carried. 
We are of opinion that it is essential to 
prevent the Government from going into 
any conference.’’ But the course of the 
debate and his reflection on the speeches 
of my right hon. and nobie Friends have 
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with that which I made when the question 
was put to me some time ago. At this 
late hour of the night I shall not go into 
the general question, but I must be allowed 
to say to my noble Friend who made the 
Motion, that this is the most extraordinary 
composition I ever read. He proposes that 
this House shall resolve, that whereas the 
Government of Great Britain did all it could 
to prevent war, and during the war did all 
it could to bring about a peace, on that ac- 
count it should abstain from taking any 
part in the negotiations after the peace for 
the purpose of making that peace more 
satisfactory, more durable, and better for 
the interests of all parties concerned. That 
appears to me to be what I should call a 
non sequitur. I should have argued just 
in the opposite way, and should have main- 
tained that the same spirit which had led 
the Government of England to endeavour 
to prevent the war, and when it was com- 
menced to put and end to it, should be fol- 
lowed out on proper occasions when the 
terms of peace were-not complete, and 
the arrangements of importance were not 
settled. I should have, on the contrary, 
inferred that it would be useful to take part 
under such circumstances in arrangements 
of that kind when we were invited to do so 
by other great Powers. Then, my noble| 
Friend says that that being the case—the 
British Government having been anxious to 
prevent war and afterwards to put an end 
to it, it would be contrary to the honour 
and dignity of England—todowhat? Why, 
to endeavour to take any part in settling 
the details of the treaty concluded by the 
two Emperors at Villafranca. The only 
inference to be drawn from the Motion is 
that the Emperor of Austria and the Em- 
peror of the French are persons with whom 
the British Government ought to have no. 
transactions whatever. My noble Friend | 
has said that he drew the Resolution him- | 
self. I am sorry if it be so, and I think | 
that if he had taken the advice of the right | 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman) or | 
of some of those who sit opposite, he would | 
have presented to the House a Motion a) 
little better shaped and more calculated, at | 
all events, to receive the support of those 

who agree with him in his general views. 

But we are told by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Bucks that we are | 
proposing to go into a Conference for un- 
settling the arrangements of 1815. Why, 
in the first place, we are not proposing to | 
go into a Conference at all. It has simply | 
been intimated to us that we may receive 


Viscount Palmerston 
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a proposal to go into a Conference, pro- 
vided the other Powers concerned are ready 
to do so, and would like us to join them, 
To upset the arrangements of 1815 is also - 
an object which it is impossible to imagine 
that the Powers who might concur with us 
in a Conference would unite to accomplish. 
No doubt there have been in the course of 
years great alterations made in the settle- 
ment of 1815. The annexation of the 
Kingdom of Poland to the Empire of Rus- 
sia, instead of being made a separate domi- 
nion, was a great change in the arrange- 
ments of Vienna. So also was the annexa- 
tion to Austria of the republic of Cracow. 
But when I ennmerate these changes, I do 
not say that on that account other changes 
should be adopted, because we protested 
both in regard to Poland and in regard to 
Cracow. No doubt, moreover, the transfer 
of Lombardy, through France to Sardinia, is 
achange in the terms of the treaty of Vienna. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bucks makes it a reproach to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that he thinks that 
the arrangement of Vienna has not tended 
to the happiness and welfare of the Italian 
peninsula, [entirely share that opinion. I 
think that though the settlement of Vienna 
in regard to Italy was devised at the time 
for a purpose which was deemed im- 
portant, its object in that respect has not 
been accomplished, and other evil conse- 
quences have arisen which have produced 
years of misery and wretchedness to the 
unfortunate nations who inhabit that fair 
and fertile district. Before the war be- 
gan, we said that the Government ought 
to have persuaded Austria to go into a 
Congress, and that one of the objects of 
that Congress ought to have been to main- 


| tain, in regard to the Austrian possessions 


in Italy, the arrangement of 1815. So 
long as peace was unbroken the provisions 
of the treaty of Vienna were to be re- 
spected by all the Powers of Europe ; but 
when war put an end to treaties, as be- 
tween the belligerents, the territories that 
were the scene and the cause of war 
naturally followed the fate of that war and 
passed from the worsted to the more tri- 
umphant party. It is evident that those 
who have spoken on the other side imagine 
that the British Government would go into 
a Conference with some view of altering 


still further the territorial possessions of 


Austria in Italy, of endeavouring to drive 
her out of Venetia, which the war has still 
left in her hands. Now, I have always 
maintained —and I maintain still —that 
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although Austria has a strict right to her] should have been perfectly prepared to give 
possessions in Italy, she would be stronger | it a direct negative, for it is wrong in its 
if she had no possessions in that country. | form, its substance, and its opportunity, 
Her possessions there, like the heel of| tending to fetter the diseretion of the 
Achilles, are her vulnerable point ; they | advisers of the Crown on some future occa- 
do not add to her strength, but expose her | sion, and under circumstances which are 
to attack ; they are a source not only of | at present unknown, because they are not 
military weakness, but of moral injury. In| in existence. I object to it also as uncon- 
order to maintain a certain kind of go- | stitutional in principle, and I should have 
vernment in her own territories, she thinks | objected to it as well on the other side of 
herself compelled to favour the same and | the House as this. I not do mean to say the 
even a worse kind of government in every | House has not the power to give advice, or 
other part of Italy, and she has conse-| to make remonstrance when required, but 
quently placed herself in the odious light | it is not in accordance with the principles 
of being believed to be the real cause of | of the constitution that the House of Com- 
all the misgovernment and misery to which | mons should interfere beforehand topre - 
the different peoples of Italy are exposed. | vent the House acting as it may deem wise. 
That is not an opinion of to-day or yester-| On every account, I repeat, I should have 
day. A foreign friend reminded me the} been prepared to negative the Motion of 
other day that fifteen years ago I told him | my noble Friend, but I shall content my- 
that the Italian possessions of Austria were | self with voting for the Motion of the hon. 
a source of weakness and not of strength. ; and learned Member for Bridgwater (Mr. 
I believe that opinion to be a sound one, | Kinglake). 

but it is one thing to hold an opinion, and| Lorp ELCHO said, the best answer he 
another for a Government to enter into|could give to the noble Lord the First Mi- 
measures for the purpose of violently | nister, who thought his Motion wrong both 
changing arrangements which are the | in form and substance, was to refer to the 
foundation of treaties that form the basis of | expressed opinion of the Foreign Secretary, 
the European system. Still, if an oppor- | that the Motion was, in fact, a truism, and 
tunity should be presented to the British | that no man in his senses could say that it 
Government of doing good to Italy by would be consistent with the honour or 
means of a Conference, if by their advice | dignity of England to go into a Conference 
and suggestions they should be able to merely to settle the details of the Treaty 
confer lasting benefits upon the Italian | of Villafranca. Surely then there must be 
people, and thereby add security to the | some difference of opinion in the Cabinet. 
peace of Europe—in that case, they would | The only complaint he could make was, not 
not be justifiable if they refused to join in| that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
a Conference with the other Powers. The exhibited any want of courtesy towards 
right hon.Gentleman the Member for Bucks | him, but that he had never read the Mo- 
asked us whether we are going to deal with | tion. That Motion applied simply to the 
the Pope and the King of Naples. It is| details of the peace. It was said to be 
not likely that questions of that sort would | irrelevant. So perhaps it was now, but 
be discussed in a Conference. We know| three weeks ago, when notice of it was 
that advice has already been given to the! given, he had reason to believe that the 
Pope to reform his Government, and so| Government were about to commit the 
remove that discontent, the existence of | country to a Conference, and to settle the 
which compels him to maintain in Rome! details of the peace. He had carefully 
and elsewhere foreign troops to support his | guarded himself from the supposition, that 
authority. A statesman whose name I if circumstances arose which he could not 
forgot once remarked that it is an unplea- | anticipate, he wished to preclude the Go- 
sant thing for a Sovereign to sit upon bay- vernment from going into a Conference re- 
onets. The Pope is now in that disagree-  specting the affairs of Italy. He was will- 
able position, but I hope he will, of his ing in that ease to leave the discretion of 
own accord, select a more soft and solid entering such a Conference in the hands of 
support for his person and Government. I the Government. And now what had been 
trust, then, that the House will not sup-| the result of this debate? The right hon. 
port the Motion which my noble Friend has Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) had expressed a 
submitted to its consideration. The hon. hope that he would be satisfied with the 
and learned Member for Bridgwater has ample discussion which had taken place. 
met it in a most indulgent manner. —_ his Motion had resulted in more than 
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this, The noble Lord the Foreign Secre- 
tary had admitted that as regarded the de- 
tails of the peace it was a truism, and his 
noble Friend had also admitted, referring 
to the broader question, that he saw rather 
more reasons against the Conference than 
in favour of it. Now, believing it to be 
the wisest policy of England not to inter- 
fere in this question, he could not but think 
that the debate of that evening would exer- 
cise some influence on the mind of the Go- 
vernment respecting a Conference. He 
(Lord Elcho) was therefore satisfied with 
the result of the debate, and felt inclined 
to bow to the advice of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite not to persist in his Mo- 
tion. This was the 9th of August, and it 
would put the country to great inconve- 
nience, if so close upon the 12th there was 
to be a change of Government. It was not 
his wish in pressing the Motion to exhibit 
any hostility towards the Government. He 
accepted, therefore, the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. A. W. King- 
lake), whose speech as well as his Motion 
he was willing to accept. 
Question put, and negatived. 


The House adjourned at a Quarter 
be-o:e Three o’clock. 
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(Appropriation); Stamp Duties ; Customs (No. 
2); East India Loan; Militia Pay; Reserve 
Voluntee> Force of Seamen; Government of 
India Act Amendment; Reserve Force; In- 
closure Acts Amendment ; Stock in Trade Ex- 
emption ; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continu- 
ance; Episcopal and Capitular Estates Act 
Continuance; Inclosure; Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; Poor Law 
Boards (Payment of Debts); Medical Acts 
Amendment; Weights and Measures Act 
Amendment. 

2* Militia Laws Amendment. 

3* Galway Harbour and Port Act (1853) Amend. 
ment; Fishing Vessels passing the Nore; West- 
minster New Bridge; Imprisonment for Small 
Debts ; Law Ascertainment Facilities. 


MILITIA LAWS AMENDMENT BILL, 
SECOND READING, 


Tue Eart or RIPON, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, explained that 
its object was, in the first place, to 
strengthen the power of the Government 
in regard to the employment of the militia 


Lord Elcho 
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regiments, and to save a large impending 
expense. The Act authorizing the inter- 
change of the Irish and English militia re- 
giments, provided that no Irish regiment 
should be detained for a longer period than 
two years in England, and a similar restric- 
tion regulated the stay of the English re- 
giments in Ireland, nor could more than 
one fourth of the English militia be em- 
ployed in Ireland or one-third of the Irish 
militia in England at the same time. It 
was now proposed to do away with those 
restrictions ; first, because it was desirable 
that all portions of the United Kingdom 
should be regarded as one and the same 
country; and, in the next place, because 
there were at present severaljEnglish mili- 
tia regiments in Ireland and several Irish 
regiments in England, which, under the 
existing law, it would be necessary to send 
back, some to England and the others to 
Ireland, in the course of the autumn. Such 
a proceeding would entail a large expense 
on the country, and this Bill was intended 
to obviate it. The other provisions of the 
Bill were framed upon the Report of the 
Militia Commission, and were of a character 
which did not provoke discussion. Her 
Majesty was enabled to accept the volun- 
tary services of the militia beyond the pe- 
riod hitherto limited, or their voluntary 
offer to serve in the Channel Islands, 
Fresh powers were also given to appoint 
training places; to extend the term of ser- 
vice of men who should absent themselves 
from the appointed trainings ; and for the 
trial and punishment of deserters. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Lorv STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE 
said, he did not intend to offer any obstruc- 
tion to the second reading of the Bill, but 
only desired to make a few observations 
upon the subject of the defences of the 
country. As far as he understood the 
Bill, there was nothing in its stated pro- 
visions that he disapproved, and in con- 
sidering our national means of defence 
that natural and constitutional force, fhe 
Militia, could not be overlooked, and the 
clauses of the Bill tended to put that force 
on a better footing than heretofore by giv- 
ing increased power to the Government to 
employ the militia regiments, and offering 
greater inducements for the men to enter 
into the views of Government. In these 
respects he thought the Bill an improve- 
ment, as far as it went. Indeed, if there 
was anything connected with the subject 
which he regretted it was to be found in 
the state of the militia law under the ex- 
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isting Acts of Parliament. He regretted, 
in particular, that the ballot was no longer 
to be resorted to as in former times. He 
could not, indeed, but regret that the bal- 
lot had ever been suspended, for it was the 
constitutional mode of coercing the people 
into taking arms for the defence of the 
country, and it had the sanetion of two 
centuries at least in favour of its practice. 
We had need of a much larger force than 
we possessed; we lived in a country where 
the conscription was-not permitted, and he 
trusted never would be permitted, without 
a palpable necessity; but for the defence 
of the country a principle of coercion was 
acted upon in former times in the construe- 
tion of the Militia, which it would be well 
to recur to now. Experience had long 
shown how difficult it was to supply the 
ranks of the regular army to a sufficient 
degree, and with the necessary prompti- 
tude ; but the~constitutional force of the 
Militia should be kept up, so as to form an 
effective nursery for,the regular army, and 
more especially did present circumstances 
recommend that measure to our earnest at- 
tention. He, therefore, would be glad, if 
in some future Bill—namely, of next year, 
for it was too late this Session—the ballot 
should be revived, as, although some in- 
conveniences might be caused by its re- 
sumption, they could not be compared with 
the great advantages that would be deriv- 
ed from its operation. This was a subject 
that merited serious consideration, and he 
thought the course he suggested was alike 
in harmony with our necessities and with 
our constitutional principles. It was said, 
that if the ballot were revived, it would 
introduce discontent among the officers of 
the militia, who disliked the idea of making 
the militia a nursery for the army, because 
the effect of that idea would be to take 
away their best men, and reduce their 
regiments below the scale of efficiency. 
He did not, however, see why these re- 
sults should necessarily occur. The ope- 
ration of enlisting for the regular regi- 
ments would be a voluntary one; more- 
over, the practice, if it had any such 
drawbacks, must be weighed against its 
advantages ; and even if some discontent 
were occasionally felt by the militia offi- 
cers, this would be better than for the coun- 
try to be left in a comparatively dcfence- 
less condition. He remembered that when 
yeung it fell to his lot to be balloted into 
the militia, and in licu of persoual service 
to provice a suostitute. For himself he 
should have had no objection to join a 
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militia regiment ; but it often happened 
that an individual, who entered the service 
reluctantly, took fire from the use of arms, 
and was induced to go into the regular 
army, where he became a useful and 
spirited soldier. They were now within a 
few days of the recess, a recess to be pro- 
tracted, perhaps, for several months, dur. 
ing which time Parliament could have no 
voice as to the defence of the country— 
no voice in the aloption of measures which 
might greatly affect our political position. 
We were at present surrounded by un- 
certainties: much gloom might be truly 
said to hang over the horizon. Within 
the compass of a short Session, they had 
seen the Continent from a state of peace 
plunged into a state of war; and again from 
a state of war restored to a state of peace. 
It should be remembered, that during a re- 
cess of such‘length the Continent might with 
equal facility change again from a state of 
peace to a state of war; and who could 
say but that we might find it more difficult 
a second time to maintain the neutrality 
which we had so happily observed during 
the late contest. Even the negotiations 
which were about to take place at Zurich 
might involve many causes of anxiety, and, 
as they proceeded, increase the gloom whick 
now darkened the horizon. What did we 
know of what had already taken place? 
Our knowledge was exceedingly imperfect, 
and unfortunately the little we ‘did know 
was far from giving satisfactory assurance 
for the future. The balance of international 
justice was held exclusively by hands that 
were still recking with blood. We had 
taken no part in the war, we had no part 
in the peace; we were not likely to take 
any part—it was hardly possible to conceive 
that we could do so—in the negotiations 
at Zurich ; and it was scarcely possible for 
any one to foretell what would be the re- 
sult of a Conference whenever or where- 
ever it should take place. What, let him 
ask, was known on that subject to the 
world? We found Austria virtually in 
the same position she was in before the war 
—he meant, that if any necessity should 
require her to act upon a policy un- 
favourable to Italy, she was pretty much 
in the same position for doing so as she 
had been before the commencement of 
hostilities. If she had derived the motives 
of her conduct from such necessity of posi- 
tion the same necessity still existed. Then, 
as to Sardinia, how stood the case with 
that Power? The active, he wished he 
could say the honest part, which Sardinia 
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had taken in the late war, was one not| Now, when he looked back upon his own 


difficult to understand, if the feelings and | 
| of strength? It was not. Was it one of 


interests of Sardinia were considered, but 
it was also one which could hardly be re- 
conciled with the established rules of jus- 
tice and good faith, No man admired 
more than himself the talents of the illus- 
trious Minister who might be called the hero 
of the late events; but his warmest admirer 


must admit that there was much to regret | 
advantage to wield an effective influence. 


in the course he had pursued and the 
means he had employed for compassing his 
end. Sardinia had gained by the war—in 
fact she was as yet the only gainer. But 
what had she gained? She had acquired 
Lombardy without the fortresses—a pro- 
vince exposed upon its weakest side. She 
also stood in the same position as before 
towards the great reforming party in Italy. 
She had still the same temptations for 
her ambition, and the same inducements 
of sympathy which led to the recent events. 
Then, as to France, how stood the case? 
They saw in that country a Sovereign 
wielding great power with all the bril- 
liancy of great military successes — one 
who was by no means undeserving of praise 
—one who would justly have excited our 
best expectations for the future, if we had 
nothing in the past to reflect upon; nothing 
to make us hesitate before we could be 
justified in giving him our unqualified con- 
fidence? Did he stand in an altered 
position ? Had he less reason than be- 
fore to consult the pleasure of the Pope, 
and the convictions of the great Church 
party in France? How were his interests 
to be reconciled with the requirements 
of Italy and other circumstances of the 
present emergency? How stood the case 
with regard to Italy at large? The Chief 
of the Papal States, what was his posi- 
tion? Had anything happened to make 
him surrender his long established policy ? 
Was he likely, because a shadow of papal 
influence had been thrown over the whole 
of Italy, to give up any portion of his sub- 
stantive power? Considering the motives 
he must have, as head of the Catholic 
Church, to retain his influence in its full 
extent, could he be expected to make of his 
own free will so painful a sacrifice? Then 
there was Garibaldi at the head of no tri- 
fling force, with all the honour and the credit 
attached to his cause and successes. Then 
there was Mazzini—in the back ground at 
present, but still alive and on foot. There 
was, moreover, Naples and there was Si- 
cily. Inshort, wherever you might turn, a 
thousand difficulties were to be encountered. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 





country, what was our position? Wasit one 


high unimpaired credit, and unquestion- 
able independence? Jt was not. And yet 
if England were to enter into the coming 
discussion — if we were to take part in 
those negotiations—we must have it deeply 
at heart, if not for selfish gratification, still 
for purposes of benevolence, and the general 


Where was that influence to be found? It 
might be found in the abilities of those to 
whom the conduct of any eventual nego. 
tiations might be entrusted, but it would 
not be an easy task to find it anywhere 
else. On these, as on other accounts, with 
which he would not trouble their Lordships, 
he had derived much satisfaction from what 
he had heard of the opinions expressed last 
night in another place. It seemed to him, 
according to what he could gather from 
that quarter, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to take the right course. 
What he meant by the right course was, 
not to determine beforehand against going 
into a Congress after the first prelimina- 
ries were settled, but to determine not to 
go into a Congress without being satis- 
fied that by entering into it we should do 
honour and credit to ourselves, together 
with advantage to those whose interests 
we were called upon to protect. The lan- 
guage, which had transpired from another 
place, might fairly justify a belief that if 
we went into Congress we should not be 
impelled by a spirit of meddling interfer- 
ence, or by the desire of domineering, but 
act only for purposes of real and lasting 
utility. That usefulness, however, could 
not be insured unless with the exercise 
of an impartial spirit were coupled the 
consciousness of power calculated to give 
effect to our opinions. The same chan- 
nels of communication, which gave so 
gratifying an announcement with respect 
to the intentions of the Government, like- 
wise gave publicity to a speech, expressed 
with great power, eloquence, and brilliancy, 
but showing at the same time a degree of 
partiality and enthusiasm which, though 
creditable to the heart, was not equally 
suggestive of confidence,in the judgment. 
Seeing that the speech in question pro- 
ceeded from the bosom of the Cabinet, 
and from one who justly enjoyed a high 
reputation in this country, he could not 
but apprehend that the intention of the 
Cabinet at large might be eventually im- 
pressed with views which might prove 
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dangerous if introduced into the negotia- | lad addressed their Lordships, and would 
tions, should any negotiations take place. | confine himself to the subject of the present 
He trusted—and indeed was unwilling to| Bill. As far as the measure before their 
doubt—that Her Majesty’s Government | Lordships operated at all it was likely to 
would establish their claim to the confi- | operate beneficially. But his firm convie- 
dence of the country by their conduct dur- | tion, and that of every man who had care- 


ing the recess. He could not doubt that 
they would feel in its full force that con- 
stitutional responsibility which necessarily 
at all times weighed upon the Ministers of 
the Crown and certainly not less under pre- 
sent circumstances than at any preceding 
time. He trusted, finally, that whenever 
their Lordships should again meet in that 
House they would have the happiness of 
congratulating the Government upon hay- 
ing surmounted the difficult cireumstances 
in which they were placed, whatever they 
might be—whether those difficulties should 
be met by a vigilant quiescence, if he might 
so express himself, or by participating in 
the negotiations that might eventually take 
place. In either case he hoped they might 
deserve the approval and continued con- 
fidence of the country. He did not wish 
to intrude unnecessarily upon their Lord- 
ships, but he was perhaps entitled to in- 
dulgence, when it was considered that on 
a former occasion, having pledged himself 
to bring forward the whole subject of the 
Italian correspondence, he had abstained 
from doing so in consequence of the new 
circumstances that had arisen, and on ac- 
count of which their Lordships had to all 
appearance agreed with him in the opinion 
that much inconvenience would arise from 
a premature discussion of its merits. There 
was an obvious connection between the 
remarks he had just addressed to tieir 
Lordships and the Bill before the House. 
It was impossible to separate anything 
that concerned the defences of the country 
from that which involved the consideration 
of negotiating with foreign Powers under 
the present difficult cireumstances of the 
country. He repeated that it was not his 
intention to throw any difficulties in the 
way of the passing of the present Bill ; 
but he entertained a sanguine hope that 
in a future year, he hoped the next year, 
the subject of the militia would receive a 
fuller and more careful examination, and 
that the result of such discussion would be 
a return to the old and constitutional mode 
of dealing with that ancient part of our na- 
tional forees. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, he wished to 
enforce the advice of the noble Lord who 
had just sat down without intending to fol- 
low him through the topics on which he 


VOL. CLV, [rntrp sentss. ] 
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fully considered the subject, was that the 
present and all other Bills for the improve- 
ment of the militia would be fruitless unless 
the people of this country were content 
once more to recognize the obligation in- 
cumbent on every man in a free State— 
namely, to come forward not only with his 
purse but with his person, when it was 
essential, for the defence of his country. 
Until comparatively of late years that was 
the principle that had been invariably re- 
cognized in this country, and was still 
adopted in every other country. We had 
tried the system of bounties in the army, 
the navy, and the militia ; and with what 
result? why, the result was this — that 
those who had enlisted before the additional 
bounty was given were disgusted and dis- 
satisfied, because they thought they re- 
ceived less than they ought. In aggrava- 
tion of this, the bounty had totally and en- 
tirely failed in raising the required number 
of men. The Government had lowered the 
standard and had increased the bounties ; 
and what was now the state of things ? 
The regular forces were very imperfectly 
supplied, the militia was not at half its com- 
plement of men, small as that was com- 
pared with the population and with the exi- 
gencies of the country: and, with respect 
to the navy, the best ships and the best 
officers were in port for weeks and months 
unable to obtain a crew of approved com- 
petence. Was that a state of things that 
ought to continue, when we looked to the 
condition of neighbouring States? He did 
not rest the importance of this question in 
the least degree upon the particular posi- 
tion of affairs on the opposite side of the 
Channel, still less upon the character of 
that distinguished man who presided over 
the destinies of France. On the contrary, 
he should regard a change of dinasty in that 
country as dangerous to its peace and pros- 
perity. Whatever the Emperor’s conduct 
to other nations had been, he felt bound to 
say, unpopular as it might be, that his con- 
duct to this country had been characterized 
by loyalty, wisdom, and magnanimity. It 
had been said that our ships would swarm 
with seamen, and that our regiments would 
overflow with soldiers in case of invasion. 
IIe hoped it might be so; but, except for 
the purpose of showing the spirit of Eng- 
258 
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lishmen was not extinct among us, it would 
be utterly useless. IJow could men undis- 
ciplined, unarmed, and unofficered, meet in 
fair conflict the troops to which they would 
be opposed? Look to the state of France, 
with an army of 500,000 on a peace esta- 
blishment, and the means of calling a re- 
serve force, at least as large, into active 
service. France had a navy nearly equal 
to our own, and the power of calling upon 
every seaman in the mercantile marine to 
man her fleet. Let the people but be con- 
vinced that it was essential to the protec- 
tion of the country, to the maintenance of 
its position among the nations, and of the 
national independence, that they should 
submit to—he would not call it a conserip- 
tion—but to anylegal enactment that might 
be applied with the view to raise a force 
for the defence of the country within its 
own territories, and he did not believe that 
any difficulty would be felt in obtaining the 
consent of Parliament to the necessary mea- 
sures. But looking to the present state of 
things, at least let Parliament be consist- 
ent. Let themnot vote men whom they could 
not raise, build ships which they could not 
man, and provoke hostilities which they had 
noadequate means of repelling. Hebelieved 
if Members of that and the other House of 


Parliament—and he spoke of Members on 
both sides—would appeal to the people of 
this country, and honestly lay before them 
the position in which we stood, and the im- 
possibility of raising the forces necessary 
for our protection unless the system were 
changed, that they would readily and cheer- 


fully respond. He owed an apology to 
their Lordships in adverting, on the eve of 
the recess, to a question of such import- 
ance; but he felt so strongly the deep in- 
terest attaching to it in connection with 
the maintenance of the national security 
and independence that he had ventured to 
engage their Lordships’ attention for a few 
moments. He was afraid that he himself 
could do but little to commend this matter 
to the serious consideration of their Lord- 
ships and the public ; but he was strongly 
convinced of the absolute necessity of fa- 
miliarizing the minds of the people with it ; 
and now that Parliament was about to rise 
he hoped in the interval that the great ques- 
tion would be fairly submitted to the people, 
through the medium of the press, whether 
or not they were willing to make those 
personal sacrifices which were essential to 
the maintenance of the defences and the 
independence of the country. 

Tue Earn or RIPON said, he quite 

Lord Kingsdown 
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agreed with the noble and learned Lord, in 
thinking that the changes and improve- 
ments which had taken'place of late years 
in the implements of war were such as to 
deserve the, serious attention of the Go- 
vernment and the country, and to require 
that corresponding changes should be made 
in that system of national defence with 
which we had hitherto been satisfied. He 
could assure the noble and learned Lord 
and the House, that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government was earnestly and 
anxiously devoted to this subject; but in 
listening to the noble and learned Lord, he 
could not help being struck with the im- 
pression that the noble and learned Lord 
and the noble Viscount who preceded him 
appeared to speak as if we were at the 
present moment in a state of war and not 
of peace; for the measures they recom- 
mended for adoption were those to which 
recourse had been hitherto kad in this 
country when we were actually at war. 
The whole question of the national de- 
fences was engaging the deep attention 
of the Government, and during the recess 
his right hon. Friend, the Secretary of 
State for War, who had already taken 
measures for having various portions of 
the question effectually tested, would con- 
tinue to make it the subject of earnest con- 
sideration. He (the Earl of Ripon) thought 
the principle of raising men for service in 
the militia by ballot was one of great im- 
portance, but one that ought to be retained 
by the Executive Government as an engine 
in times of emergeney, seeing it could not 
be denied that it exercised a great amount 
of violence on the people at large when- 
ever circumstances rendered it necessary 
to resort to it. The noble Viscount said, 
he did not desire a conscription :—but 
if they adopted the ballot for the militia, 
and embodied the militia regiments, it 
amounted to much the same thing as a 
conscription. He regretted that the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Kingsdown) was 
not present a few evenings ago when the 
Militia Ballot Suspension Bill was under 
consideration, because he would have heard 
the opinions expressed by a noble Earl (the 
Earl of Ellenborough), not then in his 
place, who was no mean authority on the 
subject, and whose general opinion in 
many respects certainly coincided with 
those of the noble and learned Lord. The 
noble Earl said, he did not wish to oppose 
that Bill, and he went so far as to add 
that he doubted the advisability of the pre- 
sent system of embodying a certain num- 
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ber of regiments of militia annually, on the ! 
ground that it was a departure from the | 
original idea of a militia foree ; in this re- 
spect, among others, that it took men away | 
from their families and their industrial pur- | 


suits for long periods of time, instead of | 
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PRIVATE BILLS.—TACUMSIIIN EMBANK- 
MENT BILL, 
SPECIAL MOTION. SECOND READING, 
Moved, 


‘That inasmuch as the Completion of the 


for those brief intervals in which the militia | Works authorized by the ‘Tacumshin Embank- 


were actually called out for training, and 
in which the ordinary occupations of the 
men suffered no very serious interruption 
while they were temporarily engaged in ser- 
ving their country. All those were ques- 
tions which required serious consideration ; 
and he could assure the House that the Go- 
vernment were as anxious as the noble and 
learned Lord or the noble Viscount could 
be, that the naval and military affairs of 
this country should be in such a position 
that it might be able to maintain its ho- 
nour and credit among the nations of Eu- 
rope He could assure their Lordships 
that when they re-assembled after the re- 
cess, they would have no cause of com- 
plaint that the interests of the country 
had been neglected by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the whole House 7Zo- 
morrow. 


RETIRING BISHOPS. 


Viscount DUNGANNONasked the Lord 
President of the Council, whether any Allow- 
ance has been made to Dr. Hinds, the re- 
tired Bishop of Norwich, out of the Funds 
at the Disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners ; and whether it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Goxernment to intro- 
duce any Bill next Session to secure a 
Provision to Bishops relinquishing their 
Sees, in consequence of old Age or In- 
firmity ? 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say, that he was not aware whether any 
allowance had been made to the retired 
Bishop of Norwich. With regard to the 
introduction of a Bill next Session on the 
subject, he was not prepared to give any 
assurance that the Government would have 
framed a measure of the kind alluded to. 
The case of Dr. Hinds was no doubt one 
of great hardship ; but the whole subject, 
though one of great importance was sur- 
rounded with difficulties. He could assure 
the noble Lord that between this and the 
next Session of Parliament the subject 
would receive the serious consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


;ment Act, 1854,’ (the Time for which is extended 
| by the said Bill for One Year,) was prevented by 
| tempestuous Weather, the uncertain shifting of 
, Sands, and other natural and unavoidable Causes 
| wholly unexpected, until a late Period in the 
| Session, which occasioned this Bill to be intro- 
|; dueed out of Time, and consequently to be too 
| late to be read a Second Time within the Period 
| limited by the Order which requires all Private 
| Bills to be read a Second Time on or before the 
| 2nd Day of August, it is reasonable that the said 
ae be dispensed with in relation to the said 
ill.” 


Agreed to. 

Standing Orders Nos. 37 and 38 con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dispensed 
with; and Bill read 2°, and committed 


forthwith. 
Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Tlouse adjourned at a Quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 9, 1859. 


Minutes.] Pustico Birrs,— 2* Charitable Trusts 
Acts Continuance. 

3° Consolidated Fund Appropriation; Stamp 
Duties ; Customs (No, 2); East India Loan ; 
Militia Pay; Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act (1854), 


PONTEFRACT ELECTION. 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Petition of Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., 
for inquiring into the circumstances under 
which the Petition complaining of the Re- 
turn for the Borough of Pontefract was 
withdrawn, brought up, and read. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he had been re- 
quested to present a petition from Mr. 
Childers, one of the candidates for the 
borough of Pontefract at the last election. 
The petition stated that at the close of the 
poll the petitioner was in a minority of ten, 
the numbers being, for Mr. Overend 306, 
for the petitioner 296. A petition com- 
plaining of the return was presented in 





due course, the recognizances completed, 
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and no less than sixty-three persons served 
with Speaker’s warrants. The day before 
the Committee was to have been struck a 
negotiation took place between the legal 
agents of the parties, and as it was con- 
sidered that the scrutiny which the peti- 
tion demanded would involve the enormous 
expense of about £5,000, it was agreed 
to refer the matter to an hon, Gentleman 
on the other side of the House, who was 
an official Member of the late Government, 
and whose decision should be as binding 
on the parties as if it had been made by 
a Committee. As a part of the agree- 
ment the petition was at once withdrawn. 
After the petition had been withdrawn, and 
when steps were being taken to bring the 
matter before the referee, some difference 
took place between Mr. Overend and his 
agent. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
rose to order. The hon. Member was 
stating matters seriously affecting the ho- 
nour of another hon. Member without no- 
tice, and in his absence. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the hon. Member was only stating the 
substance of the petition. 

Mr. BRIGHT continued to state that 
the matter did not go before the referee. 
It was suggested that the arrangement 
could not be carried out without incur- 
ring the danger of a breach of privilege. 
At all events, after the petition had been 
withdrawn, and there was no chance that 
Mr. Overend’s seat would be disturbed, 
he interposed difficulties to the fulfilment 
of the contract; and instead of accepting 
the Chiltern hundreds, he preferred to re- 
tain his seat. The allegations contained in 
this petition were very precise, and if they 
were true, there was no doubt that the pe- 
titioner had been—what should he say ?— 
defrauded, and the borough of Pontefract 
debarred from its proper representative in 
that House. He did not know what course 
the House would think fit to adopt under 
the circumstances, but if he were pe-mitted 
to present the petition, he would then take 
the liberty of moving that it be printed, 
and that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the alle- 
gations of Mr. Childers relative to the cir- 
cumstances under which his petition, com- 
plaining of the return of the borough of 
Pontefract, was withdrawn, and that such 
Committee be appointed from the general 
Committee of Selection. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

*« That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 


iy, Bright 
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quire into and report upon the allegations contain. 
ed in the said Petition of Hugh C, E. Childers, 
Esq. ; and that such Committee be chosen by the 
General Committee of Elections.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that the course proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was, to say the least, somewhat. 
premature. The hon. Member had pre- 
sented a petition, the substance of which 
he had stated. It did not appear, how- 
ever, that that petition complained of any 
corrupt compromise, as that the compro- 
mise was improperly entered into; but that 
a compromise having been entered into, 
and it having been agreed that the peti- 
tion against the return for Pomfret should 
be withdrawn, and a scrutiny entered into 
before a referee, being a Member of this 
flouse, the sitting Member had declined, 
after the petition had been withdrawn, to 
fulfil his part of the contract, and desired 
to keep his seat and set aside the reference, 
Now, he did not know that that was a 
question of which Parliament could take 
cognizance; but it certainly involved a 
serious charge against the honour of a 
Member of the House. He would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the hon. Gentleman 
should first move that the petition be 
printed, so that it might be in the hands 
of hon. Members. He was not aware that 
any breach of privilege had been commit- 
ted; but the House could, if it thought fit, 
make an order that the hon. Member for 
Pontefract should attend in his place. At 
all events, he ought to have sufficient no- 
tice that such a petition had been present- 
ed, and have the opportunity of appearing 
in his place and answering the charges 
contained in the petition, which clearly 
implied that he had not taken the course 
which a gentleman under such circum- 
stances would feel incumbent on himself 
to pursue. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to remind 
the House that from the present state of 
the Session it would be impossible that 
anything could be done in this matter un- 
less it were done immediately. In consi- 
deration of the special nature of the case, 
he therefore proposed that a Committee 
should be appointed. With regard to no- 
tice, he might mention that so far back 
as Friday last notice was given to Mr. 
Overend that the matter would be brought 
under the consideration of the House, and 
on the previous evening a formal communi- 
cation had been made to his agent of what 
was intended to be done. He had done 
what he had undertaken to do in bring- 
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ing the matter before the House, and as 
to what course should be adopted he was 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Mr. E,. P. BOUVERIE suggested that 
it was possible to reconcile the two courses 
proposed. The General Committee of Se- 
lection, to which it was proposed by the | 
hon. Member to refer this matter, could 
not meet before the next day; and there- | 
fore he thought despatch would be as well 
attained if the hon. Gentleman would move 
to have the petition printed, and give no- 
tice of his intention to strike a Committee 
from both sides of the House, as in the! 
course he proposed to adopt. There had | 
evidently been an attempt to oust the ju-| 
risdiction of that House on a question sub- | 
mitted to them respecting a controverted 
election, and he thought it right that the | 
matter should be investigated. One of the | 
gentlemen implicated in the arrangements | 
was, he believed, a Parliamentary agent, | 
who was on the roll of agents of that 
House, and was therefore amenable to| 
their authority. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that the petition | 
affected the honour of a Member of the} 
House; consequently it affected by impli- 
cation the honour of the House itself. It | 
was their duty, therefore, to see whether | 
the accusations contained in the petition | 
were correct or not, and he thought that | 
measures for the purpose should be adopted 
without delay, 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR thought it 
would be only fair to the hon. Gentleman 
referred to, who was a Queen’s Counsel in 
large practice, and at that time on circuit, 
that the discussion of the question should 
be postponed until Thursday, to give an 
opportunity of being present to offer any 
explanation he thought proper to afford to 
the House. Ile thought the House ought 
not to act hastily in the matter. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS aaid, it was in 
the power of the House to adjourn the de- 
bate until the evening sitting, and to order 
in the meantime that the petition should be 
printed and be ready to be placed in the 
hands of hon. Members at 6 o’clock. With 
regard to referring the petition to the Com- 
mittee of Selection, he doubted if there 
were a sufficient number of Members of 
that Committee at present in London to 
form a quorum. The only course, there- 
fore, which was now open to his hon. 
Friend was to give notice of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee for to-morrow. But | 
he thought that no definitive step ought to 
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be taken until the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Overend) was able to attend in 
his place and answer the charges which 
were made against him. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
quite concurred in the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend. The matter had come 
upon the House by surprise. The hon, 
and learned Member for Pontefract, it ap- 
peared, was on the northern circuit ; but it 
was possible that he might be in his place 
to-morrow, and if a Committee was to be 
appointed he certainly thought that the 
hon. and learned Member, or some one 
should be there to represent him, and that 
the Committee should be constituted in so 
fair and impartial a manner as to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the 
House. 

Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
it was true that there was not a quorum 
of the General Committee of Selection in 
town at the present moment. 


Mr. BRIGHT observed that such being 
the case he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Motion, with the view of moving the 
next day that a Committee of seven be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the allegations of the 
petition. : 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. LYGON said, that the inconve- 

nience of moving the appointment of a 
Committee the next day would be that if 
any of the names were objected to there 
would be no opportunity of substituting 
others. He did not think that any great 
harm could arise from allowing the matter 
to stand over until next Session. That 
course had been taken with regard to some 
election petitions, and he did not see any 
pressing necessity for an immediate inves- 
tigation in this case. 
" Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
objection were taken to any name proposed 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright), the House could divide against 
that name, and upon its rejection it would 
be open to any hon. Member to substitute 
another for it ; so that no practical diffi- 
culty could arise. 

Petition to lie on the Table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he then wished to 
give notice that he should the next day 
move the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to take the allegations contained in 
the petition into their consideration, and 
to report thereon. 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (APPROPRIATION) 
BILL.—THIRD READING, 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask whether the sum of 
£150,000 voted for the Gibraltar tele- 
graph cable was so appropriated as that it 
could not be applied to any other purpose. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER stated that it was not in the power 
of the Government to apply any portion of 
Votes for Miscellaneous or Civil Service 
Estimates to any purposes but those for 
which they were specifically granted. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


STAMP DUTIES BILL.—THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the very anomalous and ar- 
bitrary principle upon which the present 
scale of duties on probates of wills was 
constructed, and to point out the neces- 
sity which existed for effecting an alte- 
ration and improvement. Its operation 
was most unjust. The seale rose in a pro- 
gressive ratio up to £1,000, and then de- 
creased, but without any regularity; so 
that the duty payable on £1,000,000, at 
which sum the maximum of charge was 
reached, bore no proportion whatever to 
that charged on £1,000. This state of 
things was a great temptation to fraud, and 
he thought that the most advisable course 
would be to fix a regular per centage, as in 
the case of other duties, whatever the 
amount of property might be. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was of opinion that in any 
rational arrangement of the probate duty 
the stamps should be adjusted, so far as 
the nature of a duty of that kind would 
admit, in such a manner as to constitute 
the same ad valorem duty upon all amounts 
of property. The present arrangement in 
that respect was not only anomalous, but 
unequal and unfair in substance, and it was 
certainly desirable that a change should be 
made. There was no doubt, however, that 
it was necessarily incidental to the nature 
of stamp duties that they should fall un- 
equally on particular points—namely, the 
dividing points. But the question was a 


very large one, and at that moment it was 
utterly impossible to enter upon its discus- 
sion with the prospect of any good or useful 
result. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


{COMMONS } 
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EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. —THIRD READING. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he felt very 
much disappointed at the restricted and 
narrow view taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for India on intro- 
ducing this Bill of the pecuniary liabilities 
of that country, and the manner in which 
such liabilities were to be met. During 
the next four or five years it would be ne- 
cessary to provide not only for a large 
amount of East India bonds and deben- 
tures, but also, upon the security of the 
revenues of India, for the large sums re- 
quired to complete the railways in progress 
in that country. He therefore regretted 
the right hon. Gentleman had not taken a 
comprehensive purview of the whole mat- 
ter. He had on a former occasion objected, 
and he repeated his objection to any gua- 
rantce being given by this country for a 
loan raised for the service of India, He 
thought, however, that Parliament should 
do as it had done on former occasions of 
much less pressing emergency ; it should 
interpose to borrow money on the credit of 
this country, and then lend it again for the 
service of India, taking some specific ade- 
quate security for the repayment of the 
debt. If the right hon. Gentleman went 
into the market to borrow £5,000,000 on 
Indian debentures the attempt would be a 
failure ; or, if the right hon. Gentleman 
succeeded in obtaining the money, it would 
be on terms that would be tantamount to 
failure. The money could not be had 
under £5 or £54 per cent. On the other 
hand the right hon. Gentleman could get 
any amount of money at 3} per cent on 
the credit of England, Another advantage 
of the plan he suggested would be, that it 
would raise the position of the other Indian 
securities then in the market. He was 
aware that at this period of the Session it 
would be useless to attempt anything in 
this matter. His object, however, was by 
calling attention of the House to prepare 
the House for the full consideration of the 
subject next Session. ‘The time could not 
be far distant when this country would be 
called upon to relieve India from her pre- 
sent difficulties. He regretted to hear 
from a right hon. Gentleman in that House 
that India was of no value to England, 
and he should further regret that such a 
statement should pass current in this coun- 
try. He would just mention a few figures 
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which would show in what manner India 
was of value to this country. In the first 
six months of the present year the exports 
of manufactured goods to India amounted 
to no less than £7,374,000 ; the exports 
of iron alone to £1,273,000; and the 
whole exports during that period to not 
less than £10,000,000. She also supplied, 
in the first instance, nearly the whole of 
the money required for carrying on our 
trade with China. This country then had 
the greatest possible interest in supporting 
the credit of India. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India whether it was true, as 
had been reported, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Wilson) had accepted a very important ap- 
pointment in connection with Indian finance? 
As he had himself given notice that he 
would that evening move some very im- 
portant resolutions relating to that subject, 
he was anxious to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had accepted the proposal 
made to him to proceed to India. On the 
general question now before the House he 
would not detain them long. He had 


already stated his opinion that Parliament 
would, at an early date, have to take into 


serious consideration the expediency of giv- 
ing India the benefit of an imperial gua- 
rantee. There was no doubt that the 
borrowing powers in India were almost ex- 
hausted, and in corroboration of that asser- 
tion he might state that out of a loan of 
£5,000,000 attempted to be raised at 53 
per cent in India the Government had been 
able to obtain only £1,000,000, although 
the loan had been before the public for a 
very considerable period. This country 
had not hesitated to go into the market 
for £20,000,000 sterling for the emanei- 
pation of the negroes in our West Indian 
colonies; it had also raised £10,000,000 
for the mitigation of the sufferings of Ire- 
land ; and it had even pledged its credit 
on behalf of Turkey. Why, then, should 
it haggle and finesse in the most unstates- 
manlike and undignified manner rather than 
enter the market to procure the means of 
affording relief to 180,000,000 of our own 
fellow-subjects in India ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that as he had al- 
ready done on former occasions, he must 
again protest against the doctrine that the 
finances of India were exclusively the con- 
cern of India, and that that country must 
be left to depend entirely on its own re- 
sources. Such a doctrine could only stand 
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on the assumption that the Government of 
India was like a colonial government. But 
in the latter case the Government was car- 
ried on under the direction of the people 
themselves, though under the supervision of 
some colonial authority. On the other hand, 
in India, we had established an English 
government which was entirely direeted by 
English subjects, and controlled by the Go- 
vernment in this country. As long as the 
present system was pursued, it would be 
impossible to bring the expenditure of India 
within the resources of India. It was a 
wrong principle to propose loans from time 
to time for India, while vhe whole question 
of Indian administration was but imper- 
fectly brought under the consideration of 
that House. Concurring in the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Member for London, 
he thought we should not enter into any 
complicated guarantees, but should obtain 
money at the cheapest rate on the credit 
of England, and then lend it to India on 
the security of its revenues. The reduc- 
tion in the interest which India would thus 
have to pay might form a sinking fund, 
out of which both the principal and in- 
terest of her debt could speedily be extin- 
guished. Why should we go on wasting 
£10,000,000 a year merely to maintain 
those abstract principles of political economy 
which were so dear to the dogmatists on 
the Treasury bench? He deeply regretted 
that they should persist in this course, but 
he regretted the more that they were enter- 
ing upon those transactions without any 
explanations from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for India of improve- 
ments or political arrangements in progress 
which would render it unnecessary at some 
future time to sanction these loans. He 
had heard no explanation — nothing had 
been done or said which would lead them 
to the belief that at the end of next year 
the affairs of India would be in a better 
position than they were at present; and, 
indeed, an hon. Gentleman who knew a 
great deal about India had told them that 
next year there would be a demand for 
another loan. It was true, indeed, that 
the Government were about to send out an 
English financier, who by the magic of his 
inspiration was to set the finances of India 
in order, and afterwards turn his attention 
to the improvement of her civil administra- 
tion. That, however, would be inverting 
the natural order of things. First reform 
the civil administration, and the finances 
would in a great measure correct them- 
selves. Centralization in the Government 
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of India had been the hobby of the Whig 
party ; but it was to be hoped that the ad- 
mirable State paper of Sir B. Frere on that 
subject would induce them to revise that 
system which had been the fruitful cause 
of so much of the evil by which India had 
been afflicted. The first step towards ame- 
lioration was to compel the civil services 
to feel that they were to govern India, not 
for their own convenience and advantage, 
but for the benefit of the Natives. It was 
to be regretted that the Secretary of State 
proposed to give way to the views of the 
‘Old Indians” in regard to the mainte- 
nance of a local European army. The only 
effect of perpetuating the distinction be- 
tween the local European force and the 
Queen’s ordinary troops would be to sow 
afresh the seeds of that sedition which we 
had recently witnessed, and to impair the 
resources of both India and England. In 
point of efficiency as well as of economy, it 
would be far better to get rid of a Euro- 
pean force in India that was purely local, 
and to substitute for it Queen’s regiments, 
each having one battalion in India and an- 
other at home, and both being identical in 
interests and sympathies. There ought to 


be no local service for the officers, who 
ought all to enter the Queen’s army, and 


when they had specially qualified them- 
selves for duty in India they might be 
transferred to that country according to a 
principle of selection by merit. The mutiny 
in the Bengal army had been ascribed to 
the want of a sufficiency of European off- 
cers. That was a very convenient ery for 
the late Court of Directors, who wished to 
increase their patronage. Colonel Green, 
in his evidence before the Commission on 
the organization of the Indian army, stated 
that only four officers were requisite for a 
Native regiment, a greater number being 
not only unnecessary, but tending to lower 
the character of the officers in the opinion 
of the Natives under them ; and the Com- 
mission itself had recommended for the 
irregular Native regiments a small staff of 
officers, who, by dint of their superior capa- 
city, managed their men far better than the 
less efficient, but more numerous staff at- 
tached to the regular Native levies. 
Cotonet SYKES said, that he believed 
that if the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets had ever been a single day with 
a Native regiment, the House wouid have 
been spared the remarks—for which there 
was no foundation—that he had just made 
on the subject of the Native army. A gen- 
tleman who had never been out of Bombay 


Mr, Ayrton 
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could not well tell what a Native soldier 
had on his back when in the field. He 
(Colonel Sykes) had served with armies 
of the three Presidencies in the field, and 
emphatically declared that the efficiency of 
Native regiments in action depended en- 
tirely upon the number of European offi- 
cers with them. Adverting to the sub- 
ject more immediately before the House, 
he had next to offer a few observations, 
not as an apologist of the Indian Go- 
vernment, but in the interest of the tax- 
payers of India. There could be no doubt 
that the present financial condition of India 
had produced great distrust. He found 
that in India on the 19th of April last, 
the Four per cent loan was at 223 per 
cent discount; the Five per cent loan, 
though guaranteed for fifteen years, was 
at 11} per cent discount; the Five and a 
half per cent loan now open, and obliged 
to be guaranteed for twenty years, was 
also at a discount ; and the Treasury-bills 
were issued at the rate of 53 per cent. In 
England also the Loan Debentures, which 
were issued last year at 4 per cent, £95 
paid for every £100 subscribed, were at 
933. Asa contrast to this, on the 30th 
of April, 1854, the home bond debt of the 
Company was £3,899,500, the minimum 
rate of interest upon the greater portion 
of which was £2 10s. per cent, and the 
maximum £3 5s. per cent. In India, in 
1853, the cash balances had accumulated 
to £15,439,135 sterling, and so satis- 
factory was the general state of Indian 
finance that the Marquess of Dalhousie 
was in a position to offer to pay off the 
Five per cent loans, and a financial opera- 
tion took place involving a reduction of 
interest upon £28,222,452 ; whereas now 
money could not be obtained at 6 per 
cent. Even after that operation a loan 
was opened at 33 per cent, towards which 
more than half a million sterling was 
subscribed. Why, then, the present re- 
vulsion? Was it that the revenue had 
been steadily decreasing? A table that 
he had in his hand gave the net revenue of 
India for the last fifty years. In 1809-10, 
it amounted only to £11,238,410; in 
1819-20 it rose to £13,016,790; in 1829-30 
to £14,200,005; in 1839-40 it stood at 
£13,742,360 ; in 1849-50 it increased 
again to £19,510,098; and in 1856-7 the 
gross revenues were £33,303,391. All 
this increase took place before the transfer 
of the Government to the Queen, and ac- 
cording to the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State the gross revenue of India 
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There had, consequently, been no ground 
whatever for distrust on account of the 
diminished capability of India to meet her 
engagements as far as revenue indications 
went. Well, then, could that distrust be 
ascribed to an enormous increase in the 
military expenditure during the period to 
which he had referred? In 1809-10 the mi- 
ilitary charges absorbed nearly 59 per cent 
of the net revenue; in 1819-20 they ab- 
sorbed 64 and 2-10ths per cent; in 1829-30, 
they took 53 and 7-10ths per cent; in 
1839-40 they were 57 and 7-10ths per 
cent; in 1849.50 they were 51 and 6-10ths 
per cent; while in 1859-60 they were esti- 
mated at 58 and 4-10ths per cent of the 
gross revenue. It ought not, therefore, to 
be the present military pressure that was 
the cause of distrust. Was it the pressure 
of the interest on the debt in relation to 
the net revenue of India? The pressure 
of the interest of the debt in relation to 
the net revenue in 1809-10 was 18 per 
cent; in 1819-20 was 12 §-l0ths per 
cent ; in 1829-30 was 12 1-10th per cent; 
in 1839-40 was 9 7-10ths per cent; in 
1849-50 was 10 5-10ths per cent, thus 
indicating a gradual diminution of pres- 
sure but still infinitely lower than it was 
in 1809-10. For the year 1859-60 it 
was estimated at 13 9-10ths per cent on 
the gross revenue. At the moment the 
finances were getting into a healthy state, 
the Government of India was compelled to 
carry on expensive public works for irriga- 
tion, roads, bridges, and other undertak- 
ings beyond the means of the Treasury. 
The distrust which existed with regard to 
the finances of India was very much due 
to the recent mutiny no doubt, but it was 
also in part attributable to the statements 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) and of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who until recently represented 
Devonport (Sir Erskine Perry), who had 
taken a gloomy view of the question. 
What, then, was to be done under the 
circumstances? India was not like a co- 
lony, but was to be treated as a portion of 
this country, and it was for Imperial inte- 
rests and not for Indian interests that the 
present loan was asked. It was said in a 
recent article in The Times :— 


“The first thing to do is to recognize the fact 
that India is now as much a portion of the British 
empire as Yorkshire or Westminster. To suppose 
that we can go on spending lavishly and borrow- 
ing recklessly, and that we can at some future 
day repudiate the obligations entered into by our 
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officers, is a folly which is only redeemed from 
being a wickedness by its utter absurdity. Eng- 
land could no more repudiate her Indian loans 
than she could repudiate her Consols.” 


The remedy, then, which he (Colonel Sykes) 
would suggest, was comprised in two talis- 
manic words, ‘ Imperial guarantee,” and 
the moment those words were embodied in 
an Indian Loan Bill universal confidence 
would replace the distrust which now ex- 
isted. 

Mr. GLYN said, he did not wish at 
that moment to enter into the question of 
an Imperial guarantee. He merely rose 
to express his satisfaction at one of the 
provisions of this Bill, which gave the Se- 
cretary of State a new power of creating 
either capital stock or annuities. He be- 
lieved that it would be a useful and an 
efficient provision, and that his right hon. 
Friend would discover when he tried to 
raise the money that the market for de- 
bentures would be extremely heavy, and 
that it would be absolutely necessary, 
therefore, to have recourse to some other 
mode. He would suggest to his right hon. 
Friend whether he should not next Session 
introduce a Bill giving to the present hold- 
ers of debentures the power, if they chose, 
to convert those securities from time to 
time, either when they were due or pre- 
viously to their becoming due, by negotia- 
tion, into the new stock. It would be a 
convenient mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject. It would relieve the debenture 
market, and would give his right hon. 
Friend a fixed instead of a floating and 
redeemable stock at a particular period. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE ob- 
served that the announcement of an Im- 
perial guarantee for a new loan would 
rather injure the holders of the older 
stocks. But the question of an Imperial 
guarantee was too large to be discussed at 
that moment, and it must eventually come 
before Parliament. When the right hon. 
Secretary for India made his statement 
with reference to Indian finance, he in- 
formed the House that a right hon. Gentle- 
man was about to proceed to that country 
to set its finances to rights, and he wished 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood) 
would state distinctly what position that 
Gentleman was to occupy. He had un- 
derstood the right hon. Baronet to say that 
this defect existed in India—that the same 
officials who were responsible for the collec- 
tion of the revenue were not responsible 
for its expenditure. He had always sup- 
posed that the Governor General in Council 
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was responsible both for the collection and 
expenditure of the revenue, and he thought 
nothing could be more dangerous than to 
set up a departmental authority opposed to 
that of the Governor General. If the ob- 
ject was merely to send to India a Gentle- 
man who would take part in the Council, 
and who might be checked by the other 
members of that body, he believed that in 
such a position a person experienced in 
English finance might confer great bene- 
fits upon India, especially if he placed 
himself in communication with gentlemen 
possessing local experience ; but if, as he 
understood from announcements in the 
public journals, this Gentleman was to 
supersede the public officers of the finance 
department in India, he thought a change 
would be effected in the constitution of the 
Indian Government which ought not to be 
made without the assent of that House. 
Such a measure would imply a want of 
confidence not only in the civil service of 
India, but in the Governor General him- 
self, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY remark- 
ed that he was also anxious to know some- 
thing about this financial council. Being 


acquainted with the peculiar character of 
the civil service in India, he thought that 
unless great precautions were used they 


would make ‘‘ confusion worse confound- 
ed,” and do very great mischief. He con- 
sidered that the question of Indian finance 
was in a rather perilous condition ; but 
there was one point which he certainly 
could not understand. It was, who by law 
had the power of borrowing money upon 
the revenues of India? It appeared to 
him that the House, after having destroyed 
the Company, had no option but to look 
boldly in the face the question which re- 
lated to that dependency, its finances, and 
its army. With respect to finance, he 
thought it was necessary that the borrow- 
ing power should be under one control, 
place that control where they would ; and 
he had the highest opinion of what the 
Secretary of State and the new Indian 
Council had done since they had been in 
existence. In fact, the House knew little 
of how well and ably they had performed 
their duties. But he was persuaded that 
the power of borrowing and charging the 
revenues of India must be placed in one 
set of hands ; for nothing could be more 
unwise than borrowing large sums of money 
in this country, and at the same time bor- 
rowing by open loans in a period of diffi- 
culty, and so destroying our own finances. 


Sir E. Colebrooke 
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He hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would explain in whose hands, 
legally, the power of charging the revenues 
of India now rested. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, all gentle- 
men connected with India seemed very 
anxious to have the guarantee of the 
capital and industry of this country for 
their loans, and no doubt it would be the 
most effectual guarantee possible. The 
present embarrassment of the finances of 
India was owing to the extravagance of 
the Government. They had been promised 
that the Government in this country would 
exercise a direct control over India, but 
that was not so; a most important de- 
spatch had remained unanswered for twelve 
months, and that showed how little the 
Government in India eared for the econ- 
trol over them. It would be a most fatal 
mistake to grant an Imperial guarantee. 
A paper currency was the only way to re- 
establish equilibrium in the finances of 
India. Retrenchment ought to commence 
in the home department of the Govern- 
ment. Any money required could be raised 
without a guarantee; and if once they com- 
menced the system it would never be put 
an end to, and there would be a stop to all 
ideas of retrenchment and economy. 

Sr CHARLES WOOD was under- 
stood to say, he quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Evesham (Sir H. Willoughby) 
that it would be far more convenient that 
he should reserve anything he had to ad- 
dress to the House on the subject of the 
Indian army until the next bill on the 
paper [The European Troops (India) Bill] 
came on for discussion. As to the great 
question of an Imperial guarantee, it was 
a matter of such vast magnitude and im- 
portance, and one on which such diametri- 
cally opposite opinions were entertained, 
as, indeed, had been somewhat exemplified 
in that debate, that, if discussed at all, it 
ought not to be discussed in the incidental 
and imperfect manner which was alone 
possible on that occasion. The Govern- 
ment had not deemed it advisable to make 
any proposal of that kind at present. At 
the same time he had thought it incumbent 
on him the other night to intimate his 
opinion that cireumstances might here- 
after arise when it would be the duty of 
the House at any rate to give that subject 
its most serious consideration. He did not, 
however, believe that the occasion had yet 
arisen, or that there was any pressing ne- 
cessity for the consideration of the subject. 
He had also previously stated that the 
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financial position of India opened so wide a 
question that he had not thought it expe- 
dient then to enter into the civil and mili- 
tary administration of that country. In 
the civil expenditure there was not much 
reduction to be made. Some of the civil 
salaries might, indeed, he reduced ; but 
the chief source of retrenchment lay clearly 
in the military charges. Before the mu- 
tiny broke out the revenue and expenditure 
were almost equalized ; and, now that India 
was rapidly resuming her former tranquil 
state, it was to be hoped that by the adop- 
tion of a system of government in accord- 
ance with the interests, the wishes, and 
the feelings of her people, a large diminu- 
tion in the military expenditure would be 
effected. With regard to the sending out 
of a person to supervise, and he trusted to 
improve, the financial condition of India, 
he hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Wilson) would 
be induced to undertake that task. [Mr. 
Vansittart: Has he accepted the office ?] 
Ile had not accepted it ; but no other man 
in this country possessed the commer- 
cial and financial knowledge combined 
with the great Parliamentary experience of 
his right hon. Friend, or was so well qua- 
lified as he was to attain the end in view— 


namely the improvement of the system of 


finance in India, It was, of course, a very 
serious question for his right hon. Friend 
whether he would undertake a duty of that 
kind ; and although he had pressed him to 
do so there were various considerations 
which rendered it doubtful whether he 
would accept the appointment or not. He 
hoped, however, that in a few days his 
right hon. Friend would be able to decide, 


and that the Government would be autho- | 


rized in announcing that he had accepted 
a situation in which he would labour to 
promote the interests both of India and of 
this country. It was not for him (Sir C. 
Wood) to answer for what was said by 
other people, or what appeared in the public 
prints. The responsibility for the expen- 
diture of India rested with the Governor 
General and his Council, and not with any 
single individual. The finances of this 
country, like every other public depart- 
ment, were, for example, under the special 
direction of a particular Minister ; but every- 
body knew that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not exclusively responsible in 
matters of revenue and expenditure. So, 
if his right hon. Friend the Member for De- 
vonport, or any other person, went out to 
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India in the capacity ke had described, he 
would not go as the alter ego of the Gover- 
nor General, and he would not be solely 
responsible for the finances of that country. 
He would be a member of the Council of 
the Governor General, taking charge of the 
financial department ; but the Governor 
General and the Council would be respon- 
sible for his acts, because he could do 
nothing without their sanction and concur- 
rence. He was glad to hear that the hon. 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Glyn) approved of 
power having been taken by that Bill for 
raising the loan either by debentures or by 
stock. There being a difference of opinion 
as to the best mode of effecting that ope- 
ration, he thought it right, in the present 
state of the money-market, to arm himself 
with the power of taking either course 
which might be most advisable. The hon. 
Member would also see, that by the tenth 
clause of the Bill power was given to raise 
money for the payment of debentures by 
the creation of stock. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willough- 
by) he had to state that there could be no 
doubt that the Governor General in Council 
in India had power under the authority of 
the Act of Parliament to raise money and 
charge it on the revenues of India, that 
power being exercised with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State for India and his 
Council in this country. 

Motion made and Question proposed,— 
‘* That the Bill be now read the third time.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that amongst 
the Orders of the day was a Bill for con- 
tinuing the exemption of Roman Catholic 
Charities from the general law ; and this 
being a day on which Motions took pre- 
cedence of Orders this had occurred ; that 
at three o’clock this morning it was pro- 
posed that the House should meet at one 
to-day, and that Orders should have pre- 
cedence of Motions. The effect was to 
contravene the Standing Orders of the 
House, and this particular Bill would be 
brought in at a morning sitting upon a day 
when, according to the usual practice, it 
would have stood for the evening sitting. 
He wished to know when the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to take the Charitable 
Trusts Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the course taken 
was in accordence with the rules and Orders 
of the House. When the House met before 
two o'clock the rule was to adjourn at four 
o’clock and meet again at six o'clock, and 
though no doubt it was a fault that no dis- 
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tinction had been made on the paper be- 
tween the morning and evening sitting, no 
inconvenience could result if the rule were 
borne in mind. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that to put 
himself in order, he would move the ad- 
journment of the House. He wished to 
remark that the paper delivered to hon. 
Members, although it contained a number 
of Orders for the morning sitting, made no 
reference whatever to an evening sitting. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’ 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
take the Roman Catholic Charities Bill 
in its order. If any discussion was likely 
to arise, he hoped hon. Gentlemen would 
consent to postpone it till to-morrow, on 
the question that the Bill be committed. 

Mr. MALINS: Will the Orders have 
precedence in the evening ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: No; the usual 
rule will be followed. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3° and passed. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS CONTINU- 
ANCE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS moved that this 
Bill be read a Second time. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was not 
aware of any understanding that the second 
reading of this Bill should be taken with- 
out discussion. The Bill was an exemption 
one, and he should move that the debate 
be adjourned until the Order of the day 
came on at the evening sitting. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, his reason 
for making the proposal was, that if not 
now read the Bill could not be passed this 
week, He would propose, therefore, that 
the second reading should be taken, and 
then, as was usual at that period of the 
Session, any discussion might be had on 
the Motion for going into Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGA.TE said, this was not 
the first year that Bills on this subject were 
proposed to be hurried through at the end 
of the Session; he saw, however, that in 
the present state of the House it would be 
useless to divide; he therefore gave notice 
that, on the Motion for going into Commit- 
tee, he would move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee that day three 
months. 

Bill read 2°, 


Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS } 
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BEVERLEY ELECTION. 


House informed, that the Committee had 
determined— 

“That Ralph Walters, esquire, is not duly 
elected a Burgess to serve in this present Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Beverley : 

“ That Henry Edwards, esquire, is duly elected 
a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Beverley : 

“ That the last Election for the said Borough, 
so far as regards the Return of Ralph Walters, 
esquire, is a void Election. 

“ And the said Determinations were ordered to 
be entered in the Journals of this House.” 


EDINBURGH ANNUITY TAX. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether the Edinburgh clergy 
were compelling payment of the Annuity 
Tax by imprisonment ? ; 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he really 
could give the hon. Gentleman no informa- 
tion on the subject. Ile had no control 
over the Edinburgh Clergy. 


MASTERS AND OPERATIVES.—LEAVE, 


Mr. MACKINNON was understood to 
say, that the reason why he moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill ata time when a 
prorogation was so near at hand was, that 
the Bill might be printed and circulated 
through the country, so that hon. Members 
when they met again might form their 
opinion on the subject, and thus be in a 
position to legislate at an early period of 
the next Session. As some attention had 
been directed to this question by the strike 
which had lately taken place in the metro- 
polis, and as many recently elected Mem- 
bers had not had the opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject, he would briefly state 
to the House what took place in a former 
Parliament. Two years ago it was thought 
advisable by the House a Committee on 
the subject of Equitable Councils of Con- 
ciliation should take the matter into con- 
sideration, and of that ordered Committee 
he had the honour of being the chairman. 
The Committee had no feeling on the sub- 
ject except a desire to arrive at the truth 
in regard to the operation of the present 
law and to do justice to all concerned. They 
examined many witnesses, both masters 
and operatives, men of intelligence and 
good information and well acquainted with 
the subject. They also obtained informa- 
tion from France and Belgium as to the 
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manner in which the conseils des prud’- 
hommes worked on the Continent. The 
evidence before the committee of the masters 
was rather contradictory, some being for 
equitable councils and others against such 
a measure. The evidence of the work- 
men, also, was of the same character, and 
preponderated in favour of the proposed 
alteration, All witnesses, both masters 
and workmen, had stated that the law, as 
it stood at present, was inoperative, and 
that some amendments ought to be made. 
The reference to a magistrate was disliked 
by the workmen, under the impression that 
the magistrate, except perhaps in the me- 
tropolis and other large towns, was him- 
self a manufacturer, or a friend or asso- 
ciate of their master, and also that he was 
not competent to decide the question. But 
even as regards the metropolis an instance 
came before the Committee, which was as 
follows: —Mr, Hammill, the police magis- 
trate for Spitalfields, when examined, stated 
the difficulty under which he laboured and 
the annoyance he felt at being obliged to 
decide the dispute between a silk weaver 
and his master: the latter said the silk 
was not well woven, the operative said it 
was. The magistrate could not decide, 
knowing nothing of the process of silk- 
weaving, and if he decided might give a 
wrong judgment. In fact, some other tri- 
bunals were necessary. Such was the ge- 
neral evidence given before the Committee, 
and as Chairman of that Committee he 
communicated with the French Ambassador 
here, and with M. Van de Weyer, the 
Belgian Minister. Both these gentlemen 
in the most kind and friendly manner ob- 
tained and sent him very voluminous pa- 
pers to be laid before the Committee, the 
tenor of which was, that both in France and 
in Belgium the conseils des prud’hommes 
answered well and prevented disputes, 
For instance, it appeared from the informa- 
tion thus obtained that between 1850 and 
1851 the number of disputes which arose in 
France between masters and operatives was 
28,000, and of these 26,800 were settled 
by councils of conciliation. Now, adverting 
to the melancholy result of a strike that 
took place last week among the builders in 
this town, there could be no doubt that if 
an equitable Council of Conciliation had 
been in existence that strike would not 
have occurred. What was the case? The 


Case of Private 


workmen in the present strike, without 
any previous notice, sent an uncourteous 
message to their masters insisting on such 
& concession, 


The masters, annoyed both 
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at the demand and at the manner in which 
it was made, refused. Both parties felt 
exasperated, and a strike was the conse- 
quence. Now, if five well-informed work- 
men, representing their body, had met five 
intelligent masters, discussed the question 
quietly, and arrived at some understanding, 
all asperities would have vanished, and 
good feeling have been restored. In bodies 
of men, whether educated or not, anger or 
approbation were like an epidemic, and 
became contagious at last—-they spread 
through numbers. Now, let him remind 
the House that Sunday Schools, cheap pe- 
riodicals, facility of communication, and 
other causes had very much increased the 
information among the working classes ; 
every one must perceive how their manners, 
their temperance, and their general con- 
duct had improved ; a mere act of Parlia- 
ment, if they considered it to be partial, 
had no weight with them. Such, it ap- 
peared, was the case with the Act made in 
reference to the dispute being settled by a 
magistrate. Let him, therefore, express 
a hope that early in the ensuing Session, 
an Act establishing Equitable Councils of 
Conciliation might pass this House. So 
important a measure ought not to be de- 
layed. It ought to be taken up by the 
Government, who, both from the weight 
their situation gave them and also from 
the information which they could so easily 
obtain, were in the best position to deal 
with it. In conclusion, he would move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to establish Equit- 
able Councils of Conciliation to adjust dif- 
ferences between masters and operatives. 

Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Motion. 

Leave given. 

“ Bill to establish Equitable Councils of Con- 
ciliation to adjust differences between Masters 
and Operatives, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mackinnon, Mr. Inonam, and Mr. Saver,” 


CASE OF PRIVATE JAMES CAULFIELD, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the case 
of enlistment, in Her Majesty’s 96th Regi- 
ment of Foot, of the late Private James 
Caulfield, who, when under 15 years of 
age, was enlisted in that regiment at West- 
minster, on the 23rd of September, 1857 ; 
and, his discharge having been refused, he 
died from the rigours of discipline, at Park- 
hurst Hospital on the 21st of July, 1858. 
But for the lateness of the Session, he 
would have asked for a Select Committee. 
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He was induced to take up the matter in 
consequence of the petition of John Caul- 
field, the father of the deceased, and the 
representations of several respectable indi- 
viduals, who took an interest in the mat- 
ter, and certainly it did furnish an instance 
to show the necessity of keeping a watchful 
eye over the system employed for recruit- 
ing the army. It appeared that the de- 
ceased James Caulfield, being under 15 
years of age, had been enlisted by a Ser- 
geant Thomas. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. Member that he could not make 
a statement unless he intended to conclude 
with a Motion. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he would then 
conclude by moving for a Select Commit- 
tee. The petitioner complained that his 
son, being under 15 years of age, had been 
enlisted by Sergeant Thomas for the 96th 
Regiment of Foot, the latter making to 
the magistrate a representation that the 
youth was 18 years of age, under which 
age his enlistment would have been illegal. 
The mother was subsequently prevented by 
Sergeant Thomas from proving her son’s 
real age, and Sergeant Thomas was also 
accused of having represented to the boy 
that he would have ls. 3d. a day and free 
rations. Young Caulfield was sent to the 
regiment in the Isle of Wight, where the 
labour of a private soldier proved too much 
for his tender age. Te fell ill and a repre- 
sentation having been made of his condi- 
tion by a private in the regiment to the 
lad’s father, the latter applied for his dis- 
charge, but was put off on various grounds, 
and in the meantime the boy, who had 
been removed to Parkhurst, died from the 
effect of the toil and labour to which he 
had been exposed. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present: House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

Ilouse was adjourned at a 
quarter before Seven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1859. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Brits,—1* European Troops. 
2° Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Stamp 
Duties ; Customs (No. 2); East India Loan ; 
Militia Pay ; Reserve Volunteer Force of Sea- 
men ; Government of India Act Amendment; 


Mr. John Locke 


{COMMONS} 
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Reserve Force; Inclosure Acts Amendment ; 
Stock in Trade Exemption; Ecclesiastical Ju. 
risdiction Continuance ; Episcopal and Capitu- 
lar Estates Act Continuance; Corrupt Prac. 
tices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; Poor 
Law Boards (Payment of Debts); Medical Acts 
Amendment; Weights and Measures Act Amend- 
ment; Turnpike Acts Continuance; Dublin 
Police ; Charitable and Provident Societies, 

3* Tacumshin Embankment; Midland Railway 
and Burton-upon-Trent Bridge ; Coinage ; Pro- 
bates and Letters of Administration (Ireland) ; 
Police (Counties and Boroughs); Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements, 


Election. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 

House adjourned at half past Five 

o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 

past Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesdau, August 10, 1859. 


Minutes.] New Members Swory.—For Devon- 
port, Sir Michael Seymour; For Dartmouth, 
John Dunne, esquire. 

Pusiic Birts.— 1° Masters and Operatives. 

3° European Troops (India); Marriages (Lis- 
bon). 


PONTEFRACT ELECTION, 
COMMITTEE MOVED FOR, 


Mr. BRIGHT said, that pursuant to 
notice he rose to move the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
allegations contained in the petition of 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., presented yes- 
terday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the allegations contained in the Petition 
of Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, esquire, [pre- 
sented 9th August,] relative to the withdrawal of 
the Pontefract Election Petition.” 


Mr. OVEREND said, he could assure 
the House that he felt no small degree of 
humiliation and mortification that the first 
occasion on which he had the honour of 
addressing was in justification of his own 
conduct and vindication of his own honour. 
However, he did not complain that his 
Friend, Mr. Childers, had presented this 
petition, because if that gentleman enter- 
tained the feeling that he (Mr. Overend) 
had been guilty of a breach of duty, it 
was much more agreeable to his feelings to 
have it stated openly in that House, instead 
of expressing his opinion in private to his 
friends, and so allow him the opportunity of 
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meeting the allegation and giving it all the 
refutation in his power. Moreover, he was 
greatly obliged to the hon. Member for 
Birmingham for having moved that this 
Committee of inquiry should be appointed, 
for his sole desire was that the whole thing 
should be thoroughly sifted. He did not 
desire to conceal anything ; but he hoped 
that the subject would be fully investi- 
gated, for he believed the purity of his 
conduct would be established. On the very 
same day on which this matter was in- 
vestigated before another tribunal he had 
notice to appear in his place in that House. 
That was on Friday, and he did attend; 
but on the following day (Saturday) he left 
for his professional duties in the north with- 
out having received the slightest intimation 
that any Motion was to be brought before 
the House. It was not till yesterday that 
he received a telegram at Lancaster that 
the matter was to come before the House 
this day. He thought in his absence— 
when no person acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and who could make any state- 
ment on his behalf was present in the 
House—it would have been fairer towards 
him if the hon. Member for Birmingham 
had at all events abstained from using one 
strong expression which was never applied 
to any gentleman: except under circum- 
He 


stances of clear and distinct proof. 
thought it was a great hardship to him that 
a word which had for the first time been 
used in connection with his name should 
have been applied to him in his absence. 
[Mr. Bricnt: What word?] He referred 


to the word ‘‘ defrauded.”” He would say 
no more upon that point, but he would pro- 
ceed to make such a statement to the 
House as to show that at all events in re- 
gard to the question of fraud or mala fides 
there was not the slightest imputation upon 
him. It was true, as was stated in the 
petition, that he and Mr. Childers were 
opponents at the last election for Ponte- 
fract, and that he (Mr. Overend) was the 
successful candidate, having been returned 
by a majority of ten. Immediately after 
the election he had certainly heard that a 
petition had been presented to the House, 
imputing bribery and all the usual charges 
in such cases against him; and he need 
scarcely assure the House that it gave him 
considerable pain, for although he was per- 
fectly conscious of the purity of his own 
conduct, nobody could be sure of the con- 
duct of his agents. He therefore made 
inquiries into the matter, and instructed 
his agents to defend his seat. He went 
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into evidence at considerable trouble and 
expense, with the view of ascertaining what 
was his real position ; and he was instructed 
that he had as good a chance as any man 
could have of successfully defending his 
seat. Having received that assurance, hav- 
ing retained counsel, and done everything 
in his power in the expectation of fighting 
the petition, he went on circuit. He had 
no communication, either with his London 
agent, Mr. Rose, or with his agent in the 
country, Mr. Cariss. In fact, he knew no- 
thing about what was done in London or 
the country ; but presumed that they were 
preparing evidence, and getting up the 
case for the defence of the seat, and pre- 
paring for the fight whenever it might come 
off. Whilst at York, in the midst of con- 
ducting a trial, without any previous notice 
that any communication or negotiation had 
taken place between Mr. Leeman, the 
agent of Mr. Childers, and Mr. Rose, he 
received the following telegram from the 
latter, dated the 19th of July:— 

“L. [meaning Mr. Leeman] offers to withdraw 
the record upon my agreeing with him to refer all 
questions arising out of the late action [which 
meant the election] to a Member of the House of 
high standing on our side; both parties to be 
bound by his decision. May I consent? I think 
it a fair offer and intended for a dignified with- 
drawal, ‘Telegraph reply at once.” 

What he understood from that telegram 
was that it was proposed that certain ques- 
tions arising out of the petition should be 
referred to some hon. Member of that 
House, and that the proposal was in- 
tended to pave the way for the more dig- 
nified retirement of Mr. Childers. There- 
upon, feeling that it would be absurd 
to refer the question of the seat, he took 
the opinion of two learned Friends of his, 
one of them being the brother of a dis- 
tinguished Member of that House, and the 
other one of the counsel engaged to defend 
his seat before the Committee, with regard 
to the meaning of the telegram. He said 
to them at the time, ‘‘ It is absurd to re- 
fer the question of the seat, for see in what 
a position I shall be placed. If I refer 
that question toa private gentleman I shall 
have no opportunity of calling witnesses 
before him; he will not be able to admi- 
nister oaths ; we cannot have the advan- 
tage of a cross-examination in public; nor 
would there be any power of preferring in- 
dictments for perjury if that offeuce should 
be committed. The result of such a re- 
ference would, therefore, be to place my 
character and my seat entirely at the 
mercy of any bad or wicked man who 
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might come up from Pontefract and tell 
any falsehood he pleased.”” He and his 
Friends diseyssed the subject fully, and 
they came to the conclusion that it was im- 
possible any question as to the seat could 
be intended, as that would be usurping the 
functions of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and would involve a breach of 
the privileges of that House, for which the 
persons concerned might be called to ac- 
count. After an elaborate discussion, it 
being stated distinctly that this was a 
dignified withdrawal on the part of Mr. 
Childers, he came to the conclusion with- 
out the slightest doubt, that the seat, which 
he had determined he would not submit to 
teference, because he was certain he had 
every chance of success if the matter went 
before a Committee, was not in jeopardy, 
nor was the question of the seat at issue. 
He therefore sent a telegram, of which he 
had not the exact terms, but which was to 
this effect :—‘* Do the best for me—I place 
myself in your hands.” In order to show 
the bond fides of his conduct, and what 
was the impression upon his mind, he 
might read a letter he had addressed to 
Mr. Lefroy, a gentleman who had assisted 
him during his canvass, along with a copy 
of the telegram he had received from his 
agent. The letter was in these terms :— 

“On the other side you will see my telegram. 
I do not understand it, but I have put myself in 
Rose's hands, and told him to do the best for me. 
* All questions arising out of the late clection’ 
cannot possibly involve my giving up the seat, in 
any event, I should think.” 


Therefore, on receiving that telegram, and 
before anything took place, he assumed 
that it was meant as a dignified withdrawal 


on the part of Mr. Childers. He had so 
stated to his friends whom he had con- 
sulted. Te had also written to his Friend 
Mr, Lefroy that such was his impression, 
and then he waited to see what would be 
the result of the next day’s communica- 
tion from Mr. Rose. Next day, therefore, 
there came down the memorandum he 
would now read to the House, and which 
was dated the 19th July, 1859. 


(‘* Private and Confidential. ) 
“ PONTEFRACT ELECTION PETITION. 


**Tt being distinctly understood that no per- 
sonal charges can be brought either against Mr. 
Overend, on the one hand, or Mr. Childers on the 
other, and having regard to the peace of the 
borough, which would be greatly disturbed by pro- 
ceeding with the petition, it is agreed that the 
petition shall be forthwiti withdrawn, and that 
instead of proceeding with the scrutiny, it shall 
be referred to Mr. to decide upon hearing a 


Mr. Overend 
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statement of facts from both sides, and evidence, 

if necessary, on any disputed point as to what 

ought to be done between the parties, both the 

sitting Member and the Petitioner being bound to 

act upon his award. 
(Signed) “ Puitie Rosx. 

Gzorce LeEman.” 


Now on looking at this memorandum it 
was quite clear at all events that there was 
nothing about the seat. It was quite clear 
that the petition was to be withdrawn, that 
there was to be no scrutiny, and that it 
was to be referred to a certain gentleman, 
to be afterwards named, to decide upon a 
statement of facts from both sides, and to 
receive evidence on any disputed point. 
He submitted this to his friends, and said 
that something might arise out of it hav- 
ing relation to the next election ; but that 
as to referring the question of the seat, 
that could not be legitimately done. That, 
then, was the opinion which he expressed, 
and in which his friends concurred. Asa 
further proof of the accuracy of his opinion 
he received at the same time a letter from 
Mr. Rose, the whole of which he could 
not read to the House, because it contained 
some expressions that were of a confiden- 
tial nature. Mr. Rose, in that letter 
said :— 

“ My dear Sir,—Your petition will be settled 
by the inclosed memorandum. The name to be 
filled in was —— or—— (giving two names) if 
either of those hon. Members will undertake the 
reference. I think you will be amused at this 
termination. I certainly am. It is clear Mr. 
Childers did not wish to consent to a withdrawal 
pure et simple, but they don’t mind withdrawing 
upon an illusory arrangement such as this. I have 
done all I could to let them down gently. It has 
required delicate handling, and Leeman has been 
backwards and forwards the greater part of the 
day. I will telegraph to you when the petition is 
actually withdrawn, but I think you may conclude 
it is as good as done, and I heartily congratulate 
you. I shall propose that we meet after the long 
vacation.” 


He appealed to the candour of the House, 
then, whether, after receiving such a do- 
cument as that, which never said one word 
about the seat, after he had been told in a 
telegraphic despatch that it was intended 
as a dignified withdrawal on the part of 
Mr. Childers, and by Mr. Rose in his letter 
that it was an illusory arrangement which 
had only caused him merriment; and after 
he had been told that whatever inquiry 
was instituted would not take place until 
after the long vacation, he put it to the 
House whether, acting on his own judg- 
ment, and exercising common understand- 
ing, he could have arrived at any other 
conclusion than that the agreement come 
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to was not an agreement, which put in 
jeopardy his seat, or exposed his character 
to all sorts of imputations by persons who 
were not bound by an oath, who were not 
liable to the penalties of perjury, and would 
not be subject to cross-examination. Was 
it likely that a gentleman of the experience 
of Mr. Leeman could enter into an agree- 
ment involving the seat? It was most im- 
probable; and he (Mr. Overend) had been 
misled extremely if such were the case. 
He was stating the facts as fairly as he 
could to the House. He had had no com- 
munication with Mr. Rose before receiving 
the telegram, nor after receiving his letter. 
All he did was to write Mr. Rose a letter, 
stating that he was in great haste, and had 
only time to say—‘‘ I am much obliged to 
you;’’ and there ended the matter, so far 
as he was concerned. The next thing that 
occurred was this. The following day, or 
the day after that, one of his strongest 
supporters at Pontefract came to him and 
said that Mr. Childers and Mr. Leeman 
had been down to Pontefract and repre- 
sented that the matter was to be investi- 
gated, that they were confident of success, 
and that Mr. Childers would be elected in 
a fortnight; and that his (Mr. Overend’s) 
party, on hearing this announcement, were 
very much surprised at it, and could not 
understand it, as they had received a tele- 
gram stating that the matter was ended. 
Thereupon he showed his friend the tele- 
gram, the letter, and the agreement, and 
pledged him his word of honour that, in 
his judgment and belief, the whole ques- 
tion was settled; that the seat was not iu 
issue; that he would never have consented 
to the seat being in issue; that, if it were, 
he protested against any kind of reference, 
on the ground that it would be illegal, and 
that if any negotiation were going on he 
had had and would have nothing to do with 
the matter. He requested his supporter to 
go back to Pontefract, and tell his friends 
what he had said; and he accordingly went 
back and told them that Mr. Overend had 
pledged him his honour that the seat was 
not in question ; for on the one side it had 
been stated thet the seat was in question, 
and on the other that it was not. Notice 
of this was given to Mr. Childers, whose 
agent was also communicated with, and 
informed that as far as he (Mr. Overend) 
was concerned he protested against the 
question of the seat being considered in 
issue. Now, if Mr. Childers insisted on a 
different interpretation of the understand- 
ing, and intended taking any step in con- 
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sequence of that view, it ought to have 
been done at once. Mr. Childers should 
have written to him. He ought to have 
called immediately upon the gentleman 
whose name was mentioned in the agree- 
ment, and have brought the matter before 
the House. But instead of that, the thing 
went on and on; and he (Mr. Overend) 
never heard a word more about it from the 
19th of July until the 30th, when, being 
at York on his professional duties, he re- 
ceived a letter from his agent, Mr, Cariss, 
to the etfect that there had been a proposal 
made by Mr. Leeman to go down to 
Pontefract and take evidence. In repl 
to + communication, he (Mr. Overend) 
said— 
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“In justice to myself, and also to Mr. Childers, 
tell him I understood the question of the seat was 
not to be gone into; that I never have referred, 
and never would refer it; and if that question is 
to be put in issue, I must abstain from entering 
into any arrangement.” 


On the Ist of August he received from 
Mr. Cariss a letter, which he would read 
to the House, to show his bond fides :— 


“‘ Before the agreement was signed Mr. Rose 
and myself discussed the question as to the seat; 
and he, in the presence of Mr. Scott, over and 
over again said that it was at rest, and the ques- 
tion could not be raised, and in all our interviews 
and correspondence since he has always repeated 
the same. I know he is still of that opinion, and 
I send you a copy of my letter to him, which ex- 
plains what was done at Pomfret to-day, and how 
we broke off the inquiry, The point is for him 
and Mr. Rose to settle.” 


lle was reading to the House the private 
correspondence of his own agents. Mr, 
Cariss also sent a letter to Mr. Rose on 
the same day, the lst of Augnst, in which 
he said— 


“I was to have met Mr. Leeman at Pomfret 
this morning for the purpose of drawing up the 
statement of facts to be submitted to the reteree ; 
but Mr. Wilkinson came in his stead, Of course, 
before entering upon the subject, I told him our 
impression was that the seat was entirely, and 
without question, given up to Mr. Overend, and 
that both Mr. Overend and ourselves and party 
had so understood the agreement from the first, 
and so treated it throughout. He said Mr. Lee- 
man and Mr. Childers did not so understand it, 
but his and their impression was that a scrutiny 
should be gone into before the referee, and they 
claimed a void election, or rather a new election. 
I declined, therefore, to go on with the preparing 
of any statement, and we parted, Mr. Wilkinson 
going to London, where no doubt he and Mr. Lee- 
man will see you on the subject. We have never 
had any impression otherwise than that the claim 
to the seat was abandoned, and you will remember 
we discussed this point, and you had no doubt on 
the subject. Mr, Overend was so told by you in 
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the first instance, and we have always repeated 
this to him. We must leave you, therefore, to 
deal with Leeman as you deem best for the in- 
terest of Mr. Overend; but the point must not 
be given up.” 

He appealed to the House, then, whether 
he had not shown that he had acted upon 
the belief, derived from the information 
and assurance which he had received from 
Mr. Rose and Mr. Cariss, that there was 
no question at issue about the seat. And 
if that were so, was he not justified in 
taking his stand where he did? Was he 
to jeopardise his position? He would 
have refused to refer the seat pure et 
simple, and he had so refused. Was he 
then to give way to the claim set up by 
Mr. Childers? Certainly not. Mr. Chil- 
ders did perfectly right in insisting upon 
the matter being brought before the gen- 
tleman who was appointed to hear it, and 
who very kindly sat for the purpose of 
hearing the question discussed on Friday 
last. He (Mr. Overend) attended that 
meeting, and when Mr. Leeman, who ap- 
peared for Mr. Childers, began by making 
a statement about claiming the seat, he 
(Mr. Overend) got up and said, ‘ Now, 
Mr. Leeman, let us understand this. If 
you are going for the seat, I protest 
against it. This referee’’-—whose name 
he would not then mention—“ has no right 
to enter upon that inquiry. I have never 
referred the matter to him. He has no 
power to consider it. He could not if he 
would, because it would be a breach of 
privilege. Never having referred it, then, 
I protest against his entering upon the in- 
quiry.”” Thereupon, the referee sent for 
two gentlemen, one from each side of the 
House and possessing the confidence of 
the House, to consult them upon the 
matter. They were of opinion that if the 
seat were at issue, or if it were a matter 
of scrutiny, the referee unquestionably 
could not enter into the matter, That 
Gentleman then said that the question of 
scrutiny had been abundantly discussed, 
and that he could not go into such an in- 
quiry in the face of the notification of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham that such a 
proceeding would be illegal. [Mr. Brieur: 
I did not say so.] All he knew was that 
the gentleman to whom he referred thought 
the hon. Member entertained that opinion ; 
and after that he said, ‘‘ I feel extremely 
embarrassed. What amI todo?” The 
next document to which he wished to call 
the attention of the House was a letter 
written on the previous day by Mr. Leeman 
to Mr. Rose, as follows :— 


Mr, Overend 
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“« Fendall’s Hotel, Six o'clock, 
August 4, 1859. 

‘‘Dear Rose,—The matter is one, not for (the 
| referee) or Mr. Cariss, but entirely between you 
, and me, and I must hold you to the performance 
of it. The whole misunderstanding is one on your 
part only, as you now see, and it can be put right 
by you in a moment. Much as we have been 
prejudiced by its continuance, we shall be ready 
even at the eleventh hour to accept your state- 
ment that it is over, and Mr. Cariss, or yourself, 
and I can settle our evidence at eight a.m., so as 
to be ready for (the referee) at twelve. At what 
hour this evening shall I have a positive answer 
to this, remembering that I have been waiting 
since ten this morning ?—Yours very truly, 


“P, Rose, Esq.” “ Gro. Lerman, 


To that letter Mr. Rose answered in these 
terms :— 


“6, Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W., 
August 4, 1859. 

“Dear Leeman,—What you ask of me you 
must be aware it is impossible for me to perform, 

“T cannot alter the terms of reference, nor can 
Iconceal the impressions under which I agreed to 
them, and which I communicated at the time to 
Mr. Overend. 

‘*T admit, now that you have explained what 
was passing in your mind, that you meant one 
thing, while it was equally clear that I (and Mr. 
Overend through me) understood another. 

“ In this state of affairs the memorandum ought 
to speak for itself, and I think any one will admit 
that it is a fair interpretation of my understand- 
in 
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‘* But I should not be content to rely upon a 
mere technical construction of the wording of a 
memorandum intended to embody an honourable 
understanding, and I am quite ready that (the 
referee) should decide, after hearing your state- 
ment and mine, what ought, as between men who 
only intended fair dealing, to be the scope and ex- 
tent of the reference, and I have no doubt Mr. 
Overend will feel bound to act upon any interpre- 
tation which (the referee) thinks ought to be given 
to it. 

‘*More than this ought not, and cannot, be 
asked, 

“If our views and intentions had been identi- 
cal, you would have been entitled to hold me to 
the most complete fulfilment of the understand- 
ing ; but when it is seen that we were wide as the 
poles in our conception of the arrangement, whil 
I do not insist upon a rigid adherence to my view 
you cannot expect an arbitrary concession to’ 
yours. It is such a difference as can only be de- 
cided by an honourable man between all parties, 
and I doubt not the decision of (the referee) will 
be satisfactory to us all. 

“At the same time, I deeply regret that any 
controversy of this nature should have arisen be- 
tween us.—Yours very truly, 

‘¢ Puitie Rose. 
‘* Geo. Leeman, Esq. Fendall’s Hotel.” 


Copies of these letters were shown to him 
(Mr. Overend), and when he had read them, 
he stated that if the question of the seat 
, were to be gone into, he should still adhere 
| to his protest that that should not be refer- 
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red. In the course of the discussion before} no objection to the appointment of the 


the referee on Friday, he pointed out the ab-| proposed Committee. 


surdity of referring the matter to a private 
and an inefficient tribunal like that, and 
gradually they slided into the question of 
what the agreement meant by itself. Mr. 
Leeman discussed it and put forward his 
view, and Mr. Rose put forward his; and 
after a great many statements pro. and 
con, by Mr. Leeman and Mr. Rose, the 
referee, said, ‘‘ My opinion is that both 
parties have acted bond fide—Mr. Rose on 
the one part, and Mr. Leeman on the other; 
but my difficulty is this, and I am bound to 
say so: that supposing they do not under- 
stand each other, where am I to find the 
agreement? for when I look into the agree- 
ment I find nothing about the seat, and I 
feel that I cannot compel Mr. Overend to 
refer the matter to any other tribunal.” 
Up to that time he (Mr. Overend) was no 
party to, and was not concerned in, any 
proposal to refer the question of the seat ; 
but ultimately, after hearing the contro- 
versy, and in order that there should be no 
ground for supposing that he would be 


On the contrary, 
ihe felt obliged to Mr. Childers for having 
asked it. He himself should be the first 
to support an inquiry, especially as that 
inquiry involved a question which affected 
his character and honour as a Member of 
that House. With regard to the allega- 
tion that his friend Mr. Rose had made a 
suggestion about the payment of monies, 
all he knew was that he had given no au- 
thority to any one in that respect, and that 
he had taken no part whatever in the matter, 
although something was said about money 
before the referee. What he had done was 
to receive a telegram and answer it; to 
receive an agreement and a letter which 
accompanied it, and to write back his 
thanks. And that was all he knew of 
the transaction. He had been assured by 
everybody whom he had consulted—and he 
had taken that assurance as strictly bond 
fide—that the seat was not at issue, and all 
his conduct showed that he himself never 
thought it was at issue. He felt that he had 
not the power to refer the question of the 


guilty of bad faith, that he had violated | seat, even if he were willing to doso. There- 
any pledge implied by the agreement, or | 
that he had deserted his agent, he said to 
the referee, “I will throw myself entirely 


upon you, sir, and abide by what you say 
ought to bedone.”” But immediately upon 
his saying that, Mr. Leeman said, ‘I with- 
draw altogether.’’ Thus it would be seen 
that he (Mr. Overend) had declined to re- 
fer the question of the seat in the first in- 
stance, but at length had agreed to every- 
thing. Still, although he did that, and al 
that could be done between man and man, 
Mr. Leeman withdrew from the reference, 
and said, ‘* There is an end of it.’”’ After 
that had taken place, he came into the 
lobby of the House, where he saw Mr. Lee- 
man, who said, ‘‘I give you notice to ap- 
pear in your place to-night; the matter 
shall not stop here ; it must be mentioned 
to the House.” That evening, therefore, 
he stayed in the House a considerable 
time, until he was assured that there was 
no chance of the subject being brought 
forward ; and later in the evening, about 
half-past eleven, his agent saw Mr. Child- 
ers, who said that they had no intention to 
bring it forward. That, then, was all he 
knew about the matter, and he did say 
that to bring an imputation of fraud 
against him, behind his back, without 
notice, and with no one to appear in his 
behalf, was most unfair, At the same 
time let it it be understgod that he had 


fore, what he had done before the referee 
was in accordance with good faith, and 
with what he was bound to do in justice to 





himself, his constituents, and this House. 
Without objecting, then, to the proposed 
inquiry, he hoped that in performing the 
painful task of having to justify his own 
honour and character in that House he had 
not been unsuccessful. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was not about 
to offer any reply to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member, as he did not stand 
there in the position of an accuser. He 
was as anxious to leave town a3 other hon. 
Members, but when Mr. Childers and his 
friends asked him to present this petition 
he felt that the case was one which was of 
a nature that scarcely allowed him to re- 
fuse. He had, therefore, presented it to 
the House, and he now submitted a list of 
hon. Members who, it must be admitted on 
both sides, would form a fair and impartial 
Committee for the examination of the alle- 
gations contained in the petition. The hon. 
and learned Member had rather complain- 
ed that proper notice had not been given 
him of the proceeding ; but according to a 
memorandum with which he (Mr. Bright) 
had been furnished he was assured that 
the hon. and learned Member had received 
verbal notice that the petition would be 
presented to the House before he left the 





referee at three o’clock on Friday; that 
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Mr. Cariss, his agent, had waited outside 
the House to see if any petition would be 
presented; and that Mr. Childers, who 
had been seated under the gallery, went 
into the lobby at midnight and asked him 
where Mr. Overend was, and requested 
him to tell the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the petition would not be pre- 
sented that night; that about two o’clock 
in the afternoon of Monday, Mr. Rose re- 
ceived a written notice that the petition 
would be presented that day, and that at a 
late hour that night a notice was written 
to Mr. Rose that it would be presented at 
one o'clock on Tuesday. There might have 
been some delay in the delivery of the lat- 
ter note; but upon the whole he (Mr. 
Bright) thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had not much reason to complain on 
the ground of a want of notice. There 
was, indeed, no intention whatever not to 
give him fair notice. The hon. and learned 
Member had alluded to a word which he 
said that he (Mr. Bright) had used in pre- 
senting the petition. He had not seen the 


report of his observations; but what he 
had meant to say, and what he believed 
he had said, was that the whole matter 
looked as if Mr. Childers had been —— 
and he then paused a moment and said he 


wished he could find another word for it, 
because he did not wish to make any accu- 
sation against the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, but it seemed as if Mr. Childers 
had been jockeyed—* defrauded ”’ was, he 
believed, the epithet he had employed— 
out of the seat. Perhaps the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself would admit 
that Mr. Rose had been a little too sharp 
in his practice. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said at the close of his speech 
that he at last agreed to refer that which 
he had all along protested against refer- 
ring to arbitration. There was no use dis- 
guising what all the world is supposed to 
know—that Lord March was the nobleman 
to whom the reference was to be made, 
and he had no doubt but that both sides 
were right in asking that noble Lord to 
decide. But the fact, as he was informed, 
was that it was not until Mr. Leeman and 
his friends had shut up their papers and 
mithdrawn that the hon. and learned Gen- 
Aleman. consented to do that which he had 
(adi. thatough , protested against doing. He 
was further given to understand that the 
fhans-and Jdarned, Gentleman had not been 
willing, in; eonsequence,of Lord March’s 
‘seruplés; as,to.4 breach. of :privilege, to 
‘agree to! a [reference.to sonte other. hon. 
Mr. Bright T 
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Member, as had been originally proposed, 
in the case of any difficulty with that noble- 
man. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had all along assumed that the seat was 
not involved. He was not about to dis- 
pute that. But they all knew very well 
what was generally involved in an election 
petition and an election committee ; and, 
as Mr. Leeman had positively refused to 
have anything to do with any money con- 
sideration, or the payment of expenses by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, it seemed 
clear to a non-legal mind like his own, 
that the only question which could arise 
was whether the seat rightfully belonged 
to him or to his opponent, Mr. Childers, 
There never were two men so utterly 
childlike as Mr. Leeman and Mr. Childers 
if they went through all those negotiations 
without those negotiations or the proposed 
reference in any degree affecting the ques- 
tion who was to be Member for the bo- 
rough of Pontefract. Then came another 
point. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had apparently been in the hands of an 
agent whom he did not know anything 
about. But it was a rule with Election 
Committees that if they could only catch 
the agent to a Member, the Member was 
made responsible for his acts. It was also 
consonant with a rule of Jaw, which no 
doubt the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
often sustained with force before a jury, 
that it could be no answer to Mr. Chil- 
ders to say that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had been in bad hands. In his 
telegram, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
told his agent, ‘‘ Do your best for me: I 
leave myself in your hands.’’ And if Mr. 
Rose thought it was an ‘illusory engage- 
ment’’—if he thought it was a matter that 
he would chuckle over, to show how nicely 
he had managed Mr. Leeman and Mr. 
Childers, then Mr. Rose was not the man 
to conduct matters of that kind for Mem- 
bers of that House, or to have any transac- 
tions as a Parliamentary agent with them. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not to be bound by the acts of his agent, 
that he would only leave for his own de- 
cision. He made no charge against him. 
He stated the allegations of the petition, 
which, from all he could hear, were fairly 
drawn. He had proposed an unexception- 
able Committee of hon. Members of that 
Ilouse to inquire into those allegations. 
lis duty was fulfilled. He was not to be 
a member of that Committee, and would 
have nothing to do with the award. But 
if the matter was investigated, he hoped 
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that the Committee would give an opinion 
which would at any rate satisfy the House 
that there had been nothing unfair or dis- 
honourable on the part of the hon. and 
learned Member and his agent. He trust- 
ed likewise that their decision would be 
such as to satisfy the wounded and, he 
might add, irritated feelings of Mr. Chil- | 
ders and Mr. Leeman, who had been the | 
victims of that transaction. 

Mr. OVEREND said, he rose to— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was competent 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman to | 
explain, but not to make a reply. 

Mr. OVEREND said, it was his wish 
to explain. It was not the fact, as stated 
by the hon. Member, that the papers of 
the other parties had been folded up when 
he offered to agree to the reference. With 
respect to his agent, the communications 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman took place 
after the agreement had been signed. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE observed, 
that he should not have said a single word 
on this subject, had it not been for the ob- 
servations that fell from the hon. Member 
for Birmingham at the conclusion of his 
speech. The hon. Member had obtained 
what he had sought for—the investigation 
of a Committee ; and therefore he regretted 
that the hon. Gentleman should have so 
far prejudiced the matter as to make a 
downright condemnatory censure upon one 
of the parties concerned, For himself he 
must say, that the first time he heard of 
this matter was when the petition was with- 
drawn. He knew nothing of any arrange- 
ment entered into in the matter; and he 
had only heard of the controversy when it 
was proposed to be gone into before his 
noble Friend. He had attended at that 
meeting ; but the whole of what took place 
had been described with so much fulness 
and accuracy by his hon. and learned 
Friend, that there was nothing left for him 
to describe to the House except this one 
fact, that he certainly understood that Mr. 
Leeman fully admitted that all through the 
course of these transactions Mr. Rose had 
declared to him that on no account would 
he allow the seat to be called in question ; 
and he even admitted that when the agree- 
ment was brought to him to sign, some 
controversy took place on the question 
whether it did or did not involve the ques- 
tion of the seat. But in the face of all 
that Mr. Rose stated on that head to Mr. 
Leeman, he on the part of Mr. Childers 
put his name to the agreement. How that 
gentleman, whose acuteness was beyond 
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dispute, and who admitted that all through 
these negotiations Mr. Rose insisted that 
the seat was not to be called in question— 
how in the face of all this he could put his 
name to an agreement drawn up like the 
one before them, and which would not bear 
the interpretation now sought to be put 
upon it, he (Sir William Jolliffe) could not 
conceive. That act alone would have justi- 
fied Mr. Rose in thinking that he had 
placed the right interpretation upon the 
nature of the agreement ; and it was there- 
fore rather hard that, on a mere ew parte 
statement, Mr. Rose should be character- 
ized as unfit to conduct any Parliamen- 
tary business before that House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think it will 
be admitted that the hon. and learned 
Member for Pontefract has set himself 
quite right with the House on this matter. 
Whatever may be the general decision of 
the House on the subject itself, I believe 
he bas shown that he has been actuated 
throughout this business, as far as he was 
himself concerned, by that sense of hon- 
our which I trust will always regulate the 
conduct of every Member of this House. I 
have no desire in any way to question the 
motives which may influence Mr. Childers. 
I remember Mr. Childers when he was a 
Member of this House. [‘*No,’’] I thought 
that the petitioner was the gentleman whom 
we all remember with respect ; and if it 
had been he, I was about to say that I 
should be glad to see him again in this 
House ; although perhaps he and I might 
not often have met in the same lobby. But 
I see no reason to doubt that the gentle- 
man whose petition is before us has been 
guided by motives as correct as those which 
have unquestionably guided the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ponte- 
fract. I know very little of these transac- 
tions. I read the petition this morning, and 
it is only, I believe, within the last forty- 
eight hours that I have heard of the possi- 
bility of the subject being brought before us; 
and, indeed, when the hon. Member for 
Birmingham alluded the other night to a 
borough in the north of England where 
there had been a compromise, I was quite 
in the dark as to the case to which he re- 
ferred. But I read this petition this morn- 
ing, and certainly it is a very remarkable 
petition. My impression is that it treats 
of circumstances which, strictly speak- 
ing, ought not to be brought under the 
cognizance of this House. They are 
circumstances with regard to which we 
must appeal to that principle of honour 
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which, in my opinion, is not a fit subject 
to be dealt with by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. But, as the question 
has been introduced here, it may be better, 
on the whole, that the investigation should 
now proceed, although I think we are lay- 
ing the foundation of a precedent which 
may hereafter prove inconvenient. There 
are one or two observations which I caunot 
refrain from making on this petition, In 
the first place, if the seat of the hon. and 
learned Member for Pontefract was to be 
vacated in consequence of an agreement, it 
is very remarkable that that which was a 
principal object of the agreement, accord- 
ing to the statement of the petitioners, was 
not expressed in the document. It is not 
an unusual thing, when an election petition 
is withdrawn, for an agreement to be en- 
tered into that one of the Members against 
whom the petition is presented should va- 
cate his seat. That, I say, is not an un- 
usual course ; although in my opinion it is 
one which ought not to ve encouraged. 
I opposed that practice some years ago. 
I supported the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield in his Motion the other 
night, the object of which was to arrest 
and discourage such proceedings; and 
I have no cause whatever to regret the 
vote I then gave. I think the House, ina 
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somewhat precipitate manner, took a step 
the consequences of which may be very in- 


jurious to its own character. I remember 
that some years ago, when that very ques- 
tion was before us on a Motion made by 
the same hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Roebuck), the noble Lord the Member for 
London, then the leader of this House, and 
Sir Robert Peel, sitting on these benches, 
both concurred in voting in disapproval of 
the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
or any other office of that kind, being 
granted under these circumstances to any 
Member of this House. And no one then 
stopped to calculate whether the advantage 
of such a Motion would be on the one side 
or on the other; but the leaders of both 
sides agreed that its adoption would in all 
probability be most conducive to public jus- 
tice, and must tend to check corrupt prac- 
tices. They therefore gave the vote which 
I myself gave under similar cireumstances 
a few nights ago. But if it be the fact, as 
we all know it is, and as we have ample 
evidence in the proceedings before our Par- 
liamentary Committees, that when these 
agreements are made, they are always spe- 
ecified in writing, and there is an under- 
taking from the hon. Member who intends 
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to retire that he will apply for an office 
under the Crown, how is it that in this case, 
where Mr. Childers was represented by a 
very able and experienced election agent, 
that condition is not laid down? It ought 
to be referred to, if referred to at all, in 
precise language ; and certainly if such a 
condition was meant to be binding, there 
is no reason of a satisfactory or even ima- 
ginable kind why it should not have been 
expressed. If that condition had been ex- 
pressed there could have been no difficulty 
upon the subject. Some observations have 
been made upon the conduct of the gen- 
tleman who was the Parliamentary agent 
of the hon. and learned Member for Poute- 
fract. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
made a very severe attack upon that gen- 
tleman, which it appears to me, consider- 
ing that he was moving for a Committee 
of inquiry, and that the present was not the 
‘moment for discussing the merits of the 
case, was not conceived in that spirit which 
|we had aright to expect to be displayed 
by the hon. Member. I, therefore, feel it 
to be my duty to say that I have with Mr. 
| Rose an acquaintance which has existed 
for many years. He is a member of a 
family that lives in my neighbourhood in 
| the country—a family that has existed in 
| Buckinghamshire for several generations in 
|a position of great and deserved respecta- 
bility. I do not know an individual in 
| whose integrity I have more confidence. 
He is a gentleman who, from his large 
transactions in London, is known to a 
considerable number of persons, including 
I dare say many hon. Members of this 
House, and I am quite sure that no gen- 
tleman can ever have been placed in com- 
munication with him without feeling that 
he was dealing with an honourable, honest, 
and straightforward man. 1 have no doubt 
that when the proposed Committee investi- 
gate the whole of this matter, and Mr. 
Rose is brought before them, they will 
| draw from the manner in which he gives 
‘his evidence the same inferences which I 
have always drawn from my experience of 
his conduet through life, which has been a 
| course of unvarying, and I may say distin- 
| guished integrity. I shall not stop to in- 
| quire why the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham made so severe an attack upon Mr. 
Rose, nor shall I ask whether it may not 
| have arisen from the exertions of Mr. Rose 
in other boroughs. I think, however, it 
would have been better if the hon. Member 
‘had refrained upon the present occasion 
| from avenging any injury which he fancies 
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he may have experienced on a different 
scene. As the House seems to think that 
this gentleman having been brought before 
us, it is better that a Committee should be 
appointed, I shall not resist the Motion to 
that effuct. I dare say, if we had been as 
well acquainted yesterday as we are now 
with the statement which the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Pontefract has made, 
we should have hesitated before we called 
in the authority of a Committee of this 
House to investigate a matter which, after 
ali, had better have been left to those 
means which are usually employed to in- 
vestigate circumstances affecting private 
character. I do not well see what we can 
do, even if the allegations in the petition 
of Mr. Childers be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee. We can only exer- 
cise over those who are supposed to have 
injured Mr. Childers such influence as may 
consist in an expression of moral indigna- 
tion; but that might have been equally 
done, if, when this misunderstanding had 
taken place, it had been referred privately 
to a gentleman who, his character and posi- 
tion in this House or in society being be- 
yond reproach, would have been able to ar- 
rive at a decision which would satisfy the 
demands of justice. But to withdraw after 
the manner in which.this question has been 
brought before the House might lead to in- 
ferences which, perhaps, we ought not to 
encourage, and on the whole it is better 
when a misunderstanding of this kind has 
arisen—a misunderstanding which was ori- 
ginally supposed to involve the character of 
a Member of this House, and which the 
observations of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham might lead us to suppose involves 
the character of a gentleman connected 
in a more humble position with this House 
—that an inquiry should take place. I must 
congratulate the House upon the explana- 
tions that have been given in their places 
both by the hon. and learned Member for 
Pontefract and by the late Member for 
Bodmin (Dr. Mitchell). It must be a 
source of satisfaction to the House, that 
both in this and in the other case the gen- 
tlemen concerned have shown that they 
were in every way worthy of sitting in 
this House among those who are now Mem- 
bers of it. I may take this opportunity of 
Stating, that in the vote I gave the other 
night in a case analogous to the present, I 
was not in the least influenced by any con- 
sideration affecting the individual princi- 
pally concerned. It was the first opportu- 
nity I had of expressing the strong opinion 
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I entertain upon the system of granting 
nominal offices under the Crown to those 
Members of Parliament whose returns ure 
petitioned against for corrupt practices. 
The Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield was one which I did not 
approve as far as its formal expression was 
concerned, and I said so at the time; but 
as I, and almost every Member of the 
House, agreed in the spirit of that Resolu- 
tion, I felt it my duty to vote for it, in 
order to express my opinion that the gene- 
ral course which it recommended should be 
adopted. I regret that it was not adopted, 
and in the present case, which is not iden- 
tical though analogous, the course which is 
recommended by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham will receive my support. But I 
want to ask the House what is the remedy 
that is to be given to Mr. Childers, if the 
House is of opinion that he has received 
sharp practice at the hands of the sitting 
Member or his agents, which I believe, 
however, he has not received? Can we 
allow Mr. Childers to renew his election 
petition when the House meets again next 
year? I do not think we have any such 
power, but it would be as well to consider 
whether the means of permitting him to do 
so may not be found. That would be a 
more satisfactory solution of the difficulty 
than any which we are likely to arrive at 
by the appointment of a Committee, be- 
cause a Committee can practically do no- 
thing in the way of affording a remedy to 
Mr. Childers, while it may usurp a duty 
which society at large, and not a Commit- 
tee of this House, ought to perform. 

Sim GEORGE GREY: I agree with 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Petersfield that, as it seems to be the ge- 
neral opinion of the House that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
should be carried, we should abstain upon 
the present occasion from entering into a 
discussion of the merits of a question which 
is to be submitted to the consideration and 
investigation of a Committee. I therefore 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
should have given us his opinion as to 
the effect and tenour of the agreement 
of which we have heard so much, be- 
cause that is one of the points which 
must come before the Committee. I ven- 
tured yesterday to suggest to the House 
that if the mere question raised by the 
petition was whether, a compromise having 
been entered into by the hon. Member for 
Pontefract with Mr. Childers, the former 
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had not fairly fulfilled his agreement, 
although that might be a matter affecting 
the character of the sitting Member as a 
gentleman, I doubted whether the House 
could entertain it as a question over which 
it had any jurisdiction. But that is not 
the whole question now raised. The Motion 
submitted by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham is that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances 
under which the Pontefract election peti- 
tion was withdrawn. Now, giving credit 
to the hon. Member for Pontefract for his 
explanation, I am bound to say that I was 
struck by one remarkable omission in his 
statement. He did not even hint at the 
question as to what the points were that 
were to be submitted to the referee under 
the agreement. Surely something was to 
be submitted to the referee. We have this 
remarkable statement in the petition —a 
statement which has not been contradicted 
or explained, and which, undoubtedly, de- 
serves inquiry :— 

“Mr. Cariss then stated that he had been with 
Mr. Overend at Newcastle throughout the pre- 
vious day (Sunday); that Mr. Overend had in- 
structed him not to enter into any examination, or 
to draw up any statement whatever, and that Mr. 
Overend said he did not understand that the seat 
was involved in the reference ; that Mr. Wilkinson 
thereupon expressed the greatest surprise, remind- 
ing Mr. Cariss of all that had passed at the inter 
views in London, and asked, if the seat was not 
the question, what was? That Mr. Cariss was 
long unwilling to answer, but at length said it 
was the sum Mr. Overend should pay Mr. Childers 
as consideration for giving up the petition, and, 
perhaps, that Mr. Overend should not stand at 
another election.” 

I do not apprehend it will be denied that, 
if there is an election petition pending, an 
arrangement entered into that the sitting 
Member shall pay a sum of money to the 
petitioner to withdraw his petition must be 
regarded as a corrupt compromise, which 
this House will visit with the punishment it 
deserves. The hon. and learned Member for 
Pontefract has said that he did not authorize 
any transaction with regard to money, but 
he told us at the same time, though it was 
hardly necessary to do so, that he had 
placed himself absolutely in the hands of 
his agents. It is due, therefore, to the 
House that an inquiry should be made into 
the circumstances mentioned in the peti- 
tion, in order that we may see whether 
there are agents practising under the au- 
thority of this House who are guilty of 
such acts. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire has advert- 
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Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck). I must say 
that I differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the opinion that the course then 
proposed was one calculated to check these 
corrupt compromises or corrupt practices at 
elections. I believe that when Gentlemen, 
feeling that their seats would be endanger- 
ed if they had to go before an Election 
Committee, agree to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds with a view to retire from this 
House, the proper course to adopt, if you 
are honest in your endeavours to check 
corrupt compromises or corrupt practices 
at elections, would be not to impose upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the obliga- 
tion of refusing the Chiltern Hundreds in 
any such case, but to allow the Member 
to incur the penalty of the loss of his seat 
by his own voluntary act, and then, if 
there are circumstances sufficient to justify 
suspicion, to suspend the writ, institute an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the elec- 
tion, and, having ascertained all the facts, 
apply a remedy. ' 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would then move 
that Mr. Warpote, Mr. Craufurd, Cap- 
tain Jervis, Lord Ropert Cuintoy, Mr. 
Setwyn, Mr, Puituips, and Mr. G. C. 
GLYN be appointed the Committee for the 
purpose of inquiring into the allegations in 
the petition. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, before the ques- 
tion was put he wished to ask a question 
as to what mode of inquiry was proposed, 
and how it should be conducted? Did the 
hon. Member for Birmingham propose him- 
self for conducting the case on one side, 
and another gentleman for the other side. 
The gentlemen concerned could not, of 
course, conduct their own case, and the hon. 
Member for Birmingham could scarcely ex- 
pect the Committee to initiate the inquiry. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
suggest that the Committee should call 
the agents before them, and then decide 
upon the best course to be pursued. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the evidence in the 
case was in the hands of so few persons 
that no difficulty could arise as to how 
they should take it or go into it. He was 
not the accuser of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Pontefract, and 
therefore he should not conduct the case 
against him. 


Committee appointed :—- 

Mr. Watpotz, Mr. Epwarp Cravrurp, Captain 
Jervis, Lord Ropert Curnton, Mr. Seuwyn, Mr. 
Puuirrs, and Mr. Gury:—Power to send for 
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persons, papers, and records ; Five to be aad 
quorum :— 


| 
| 
} 


Leave given to the Committee to sit this | 
day during the sitting of the House. 


DISTURBANCES AT TRAVANCORE. | 
QUESTION. | 


Ma. KINNARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has received | 
any official information as to the gross out- | 
rages committed in the early part of the 
year in the Province of Travancore by the 
Natives of the Soodra caste upon the Sha- 
nars and others of like caste, and if any | 
authentic intelligence has been received as | 
to the discontinuance of such outrages, and | 
if Her Majesty’s Government has sent any 
instructions to the Governor of Madras or | 
any other Indian authorities in relation to | 
this case ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, informa- | 
tion had been received from the Governor | 
of Madras, disclosing the grounds of this | 
transaction, which took place some time 
ago. The Government had prepared a) 
despatch upon the subject, but before it | 
was sent off a second despatch had been | 
received from the Governor of Madras 
stating that the whole matter had been 
settled to his satisfaction, and the Govern- 
ment had approved of that settlement. He 
might at the same time mention that it 
took place with the authority of the Go- 
vernor of Travancore, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber would move for the Papers they should 
be laid upon the Table. 


| 
| 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to 
make an inquiry of the Government as to 
an alleged appointment which he had been 
informed by a high authority had been 
made. It was understood that the First 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister 
had offered to an hon. Gentleman to pro- 
mote him to the office of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, and it would be in- 
teresting to the House to know whether 
that office had been vacated, and when the 
new appointment took place. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
not aware that the office in question had 
been vacated, nor had he had any know- 
ledge of the fact which the right hon. 
Gentleman had mentioned. He had heard 
it stated as a rumour that the present 
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Vice-President of Trade was considering a 
roposal which had been made to him, but 
fis information did not extend further. 


Bill— Committee. 


SALE OF GAS BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he rose 
to move that Mr. Speaker do leave the 
chair, in order that the House might go 
into Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he merely wished 
to observe that he had recently presented 
two petitions from Scotland against the 
provisions of this Bill. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

In reply to Mr. Riptey, 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that in 
order that the provisions of the Bill might 
be effectually carried out, it was thought 
expedient to give borough justices large 
powers. 

Mr. MURRAY objected to the inspec- 
tors of gasmeters, who had to decide ques- 
tions between both vendors and purchasers, 
being nominated by the purchasers only— 
namely, by the town council. He therefore 
would propose an Amendment, the effect 
of which would be to insert words giving 
the nomination of these officers to the re- 
corders in those boroughs which had sepa- 
rate sessions. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he thought 
that the appointment ought to be left to 
the town council in every case, who were 
always the proper and best guardians of 
their own funds. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOURsaid, hethought 
the Amendment ought to be allowed. He 
was not aware that in Sunderland, of which 
town he was recorder, or anywhere else, 
any objection had been made to the exer- 
cise of this power by the recorder. 

Mr. TURNER objected strongly to 
placing this appointment in the hands of 
recorders, as the power might very possibly 
lead to jobbery. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR suggested that 
recorders of places which were counties as 
well as boroughs were not at present ex- 
cluded by the existing language of the 
Act. 

Mr. SPOONER observed that, in his 
opinion, the Amendment was a very good 
one, and as to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Manchester, he imagined there 
was no foundation for it, as recorders, ge- 
nerally speaking, possessed no local inte- 
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rest. He thought there would be great 
ground for jobbery if the appointment were 
left to the town council. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, he could not 
agree with the remarks of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire. He thought the 
recorder was the very worst person who 
could be selected to make these appoint- 
ments ; because he could know nothing 
whatever of the merits of the inspectors 
except through the town council. He did 
not see why inspectors of gas should be ap- 
pointed by different authorities than those 
who had the appointment of inspectors of 
weights and measures. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON remarked, that 
considering the interests of the public, the 
Committee would do well to leave these 
appointments in the hands of the town 
councils, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES observed, that to 
say that a town council could not be trusted 
to appoint an inspector when they had so 
many other appointments in their hands 
seemed ridiculous. Speaking for himself 
as a recorder, he should be glad to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility ; but the truth 
was, as had been stated, that the recorders 
had only a very transitory acquaintance 
with boroughs, and these appointments 
would often become the mere nomination of 
a clique. 

Mr. MURRAY said, he thought it wrong 
upon principle that these appointments 
should be in the hands of a town council, 
when there was an officer of superior au- 
thority in the borough, who was perfectly 
independent. 

Mr. MALINS said, he represented a 
town which had a town council, but not a 
recorder. He must therefore vote against 
his hon. Friend if he persevered in his 
Amendment. But he went further, and 
thought that no worse authority could be 
selected for these appointments than the 
recorders, who had little or no local know- 
ledge. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that as the Com- 
mittee had decided who were to be the ap- 
pointers, he thought it was now right to 
decide who were to be the appointees. He 
would, therefore, move an Amendment 
which would have the effect of providing 
that a certain number of these inspectors 
should not be police constables. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4, 

Mr. RIDLEY moved to omit certain 


Mr. Spooner 
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words, which gave a compulsory character 
to the clause. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY moved the 
omission of this and all the other clauses 
relating to Ireland which would have the 
effeet of giving to grand juries in Ireland 
the power of taxing a whole county for the 
payment of inspectors for the benefit of a 
few boroughs only. This was inapplicable 
to counties in Ireland, where probably there 
were only one or two towns in a county 
which consumed gas. The appointment 
should be given to town councils or town 
commissioners. 

Mr. DEASY said, he wished to express 
his concurrence in this objection, so far as 
Ireland was concerned. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he would move 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he should 
have no objection to withdraw the clauses 
relating to Ireland, but he begged to say 
that these clauses were strictly copied from 
the Weights and Measures Act. 

Mr. CRAUFURD suggested that, as 
there had not been time to communicate 
with constituencies in Scotland, the mea- 
sure should be confined to England. 

Sir JOUN SHELLEY hoped that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dudley would 
not allow the success of this Bill to be im- 
perilled, as be believed it would be of such 
great advantage to England. There was 
no reason why it should not be of equal 
advantage to the gas consumers in Ireland. 
He proposed, therefore, that the clauses re- 
lating to Scotland and Ireland should be 
omitted for the present, and that his hon. 
Friend should bring up a clause relating to 
Scotland and Ireland on the Report. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that on this under- 
standing he begged to withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Clause 5 and 6 withdrawn. 

Clauses 7 to 19 inclusive were then 
agreed to. 

Clause 20 (exempting Liverpool from the 
operation of the Bill). 

Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
move the omission of the clause, 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN defended the 
charge, observing that the meters at Liver- 
pool were perfect, and that the people of 
that town were entirely satisfied with them. 


Bill— Committee. 
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Clause negatived. 

Remaining clauses, and the Preamble, 
were then agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments. 


European Troops 


EUROPEAN TROOPS (INDIA) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that when 
the Bill was last before the House an 
arrangement had been entered into by 
which the Bill had been allowed to pass 
through its second reading without discus- 
sion, on condition that he should at the 
present stage give some explanation of its 
object and provisions. He would therefore 
at once proceed to redeem the pledge he 
gave on that occasion, and state the reasons 
why it was necessary at so late a period of 
the Session to pass the measure. Almost 
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| approach to 20,000, and therefore it was 
‘immaterial whether the correct interpreta- 
tion was a gross limit of 20,000 or 24,000. 
When the mutiny broke out it became de- 
sirable to increase the number of European 
troops, and, proceeding on the supposition 
that 24,000 was the legal limit, without 
giving sufficient attention to the point, 
| the number was increased beyond 20,000, 
jand at one time approached, if it did 
| not exceed 24,000. It was obviously de- 
| sirable that the doubt should no longer 
/exist, and the present Bill had been intro- 
duced with that object. The late Govern- 
ment went so far as to sanction the estab- 
| lishment in India of 25,500, exclusive of 
troops in training or on their passage to 
India, and that showed that sufficient at- 
attention had not been paid to the legal 
limit, because a much larger number was 
sanctioned than could be maintained either 
under the interpretation that the limit was 
20,000 or 24,000. He did not find, how- 








from the earliest period of the existence of 
the East India Company, they had power | ever, that the number sanctioned had been 
to maintain a certain number of European | actually reached, as according to the latest 
troops in India. Previous to 1799, the | returns, the number borne on the rolls in 
portion of those troops who were under-| India was 20,110, and the number in 
going training in England or were on their | England was about 2,000. As soon as 
passage, were not under military discipline. | these facts were brought to his notice it 
In 1799 an Act passed which removed that | seemed to him an indispensable duty to 
anomaly, and brought them under military | bring in a Bill to legalize what had 
law, but the number was limited to 2,000. ; been done, and to cover anything which 
In 1853, when he was President of the | might be illegal. According to the in- 
Board of Control, an application was made | terpretation of 24,000 being the legal 
to him by the Marquess of Dalhousie, then | limit, there had been nothing illegal, as 
Governor General, to increase the number | the total number of troops was only about 


of Company’s troops beyond the then 
existing limit—12,000. The first step he 
took in consequence of that application 
was to consult Lord Hardinge, who had 
been Governor General of India, and who 
was then Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, and who united in his person the 
best means of forming a sound opinion, 
and by Lord Hardinge’s advice, he assented 
to the proposal to increase the number of 
Company’s troops by three regiments. In 
order to do so, it was necessary to increase 
the limit imposed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and in the 31st clause of the Act 
of 1853 the limit of the number to be 
maintained out of the Indian revenues was 
increased to 20,000, and the number train- 
ing in England or on passage to India to 
4,000. There was a doubt whether the 


gross amount of troops chargeable on the 
Indian revenues was 20,000 or 24,000. 
Up to the period of the mutiny there 
was no question as to the legal effect of 
the clause, because the number did not 
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,000, but the question ought to be be- 
yond doubt or suspicion, and therefore this 
Bill had been introduced. The House 
would remember that the Bill would not 
render it necessary to keep up the number 
to the limit, it only required that that 
number should not be exceeded. The 
Bill would in no degree prejudice any 
question which might be raised about the 
Indian army. If the Government wished 
to increase the number they must come 
to Parliament again, and this measure 
would have nothing to do with the orga- 
nization of the Indian army. Having 
said this much with respect to the object of 
the Bill he would take the opportunity, in 
accordance with the understanding with the 
House, of offering some few remarks on 
the general question of the nature of the 
foree henceforward to be kept on foot in 
India. Hon. Gentlemen were aware that 
a Commission had sat upon the organiza- 
tion of troops maintained in India. The 
first and most important question which 
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that Commission had to consider was, whe- 
ther the European force to be maintained 
in India should be exclusively regiments of 
the line, or a mixed force composed partly 
of regiments of the line and partly of local 
troops—in other words whether they should 
be troops for general service, or troops 
partly for general and partly for local ser- 
vice. A majority of the Commission re- 
ported in favour of troops exclusively for 
general service; but a very large minority 
entertained a different view. It was evi- 
dent, however, from the opinions given and 
from the evidence, that the decision of the 
Commission could not be considered as very 
impartial, because officers of the Queen’s 
troops were in favour of a force exclu- 
sively for general service, and Indian offi- 
cers were in favour of the maintenance of 
a local force. It was very natural such 
should be the case, but it diminished the 
value of the opinion pronounced, as both par- 
ties might quite naturally and imperceptibly 
be strongly biased in favour of the ser- 
vice to which they belonged. Whatever 
was the opinion of the Commissioners, he 
thought that the weight of authority was 
in favour of the maintenance of a local 
force. He had already stated what was 
the opinion of Viscount Hardinge as to 
the increase of the local force, and no 
one could be so well qualified to offer an 
opinion upon the subject. The same opi- 
nion was entertained by men like Sir J. 
Lawrence, who were intimately acquainted 
with India and the Indian service. With 
reference to an observation made by the 
hon. and learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) that there would be 
great economy in employing troops of the 
line, he was inclined to think that, what- 
ever other advantages there might be, it 
would entail a heavier expense if the 
force in India was composed entirely of 
troops of the line. Another reason which 
weighed with him (Sir Charles Wood) in 
favour of a local force was the advantage 
of thus providing a number of educated 
and able men who, looking forward to 
passing their lives in India and earning 
there a position which their energies could 
command, would study the habits and Jan. 
guage of the Natives and fit themselves for 
the discharge of those duties, other than 
military, which were indispensable for the 
good government of India. There were 
many instances in which men so qualified 
not only took an important part in active 
service in the field, but in the government 
of the outlying provinces of that empire. 


Sir Charles Wood 


European Troops 
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Influenced by these and other considera- 
tions, the late Government came to the 
conclusion that a local army should be 
maintained. Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment, soon after they came into office, 
came to the same decision. Recent oc- 
eurrences in India, might produce some 
effect upon men’s minds in relation to the 
question of maintaining a local force. It 
seemed to him that those occurrences were 
of an exceptional nature, and, serious as 
they were, they hardly ought to alter the 
decision which had been arrived at upon 
other grounds. He did not think that the 
local army had any substantial grievance, 
or that the precedent of the St. Helena 
regiment was at all in their favour. It 
was enlisted for local service in St. Helena; 
in 1830, it was transferred to the Crown 
and served under the Crown for upwards 
of a year. It was determined not to keep 
up a local force at that island, and there- 
fore if they had remained as a Queen’s re- 
giment there would have been a complete 
change in the terms of their service. In- 
stead of serving only in St. Helena, the men 
might have been sent to serve in the West 
Indies, and therefore it was perfectly just in 
that case to offer the men their discharge, 
with the option of volunteering into Queen’s 
regiments. 'Thecase wasa precedent against 
the local force in India rather than one in 
their favour, The oath taken by the men 
who enlisted into the Company’s service 
was the same as that taken by every man 
who enlisted in the Queen’s service, with 
the addition of a reference to their serving 
the East India Company. When the rule 
of the Company was terminated so much of 
the oath was void, but it did not affect the 
former part of the oath, which bound every 
man who enlisted to obey the Queen’s offi- 
cers. He, therefore, retained the opinion 
which he had stated, that he did not think 
the men had any substantial grievance. 
At the same time he must admit that there 
was a great deal to be said, not in ex- 
cuse of their insubordinate conduct, but 
in justification of the view which they took. 
Many officers of high rank took the same 
view, and as they had a very strong in- 
terest in taking that view, he was inclined 
to think that it was not fair or right to 
treat the men as mutineers. The question 
was referred to the Government of India, 
and by them to the Government at home. 
Both stated their opinion that the claim of 
the men as a matter of right was inad- 
miasible. The home Government, however, 
gave Earl Canning power to act as he 
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thought best under the circumstances 
which existed at the time he received the 
despatch. Thus matters stood when he 
succeeded to the office which he had now 
the honour to hold, and he thought the 
only course was to confirm the discretionary 
power which had been vested in Lord 
Canning by his predecessor; and he in- 
formed Earl Canning that whatever he 
might think fit to do would receive every 
support in their power. By the last 
accounts the Government had received an 
announcement of the measures which had 
been taken, and he must say he thought 
they were the best which could be taken 
under the circumstances. Earl Canning 
had said that he could not admit the claim 
for bounty or discharge, but, considering 
that the men thought they had not entered 
into obligations to serve the Crown, and 
that with very few exceptions their conduct 
had not been of a violent description, he 
was prepared, with the entire concurrence 
of the Commander-in-Chief, to allow each 
man who wished his discharge to take it 
and return to England in the same way as 
if he had been dischatged under ordinary 
circumstances. There was one further re- 
mark which he wished to make. It seemed 


that almost the whole of the persons who 


had made complaint were recruits re- 
cently sent out to India. He thought it was 
a great mistake to send a great number 
of raw ,recruits to be drilled and trained 
in India, It was not the best mode 
for making them think the military service 
the most agreeable in the world. He be- 
lieved it would be found that a large pro- 
portion of those who took their discharge 
could hardly be called soldiers. They were 
men not yet trained. A great number was 
raised in the manufacturing towns. A great 
number, too, was raised in London, and it 
might fairly be considered more as a strike 
than a mutiny, Not a word could be said 
in palliation of soldiers who acted as they 
had done ; but it was not fair to consider 
these men as mutineers in the strict sense 
of the term. He did not think the cireum- 
stances such as to justify departing from 
the decision of the late and the present 
Government, to maintain a local force in 
India. But as to the question how it was 
to be organized, and of what proportions 
of the different arms it was to be composed, 
he wished to reserve complete discretion to 
the Government, as those points must 
depend, to aconsiderable extent, upon in- 
formation which had not yet been received. 
He wished to make only one further ob- 
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servation, The hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby) had the other day 
called attention to the large number of 
officers of the Indian army who were 
entitled to the most considerate attention 
from the House and from the country. By 
far the greater part would probably be em- 
ployed in the European or Native forces, or 
in political, civil, and engineering services, 
He hoped the whole number would be ab- 
sorbed ; but if not, their claims must, in 
some way or another, be fully and fairly 
considered. He was quite sure it would be 
as unjust to them as it would be discredi- 
table to the Government if such men, who 
had behaved so nobly, were treated with 
the slightest disregard or without the fullest 
consideration. In conclusion, he would 
repeat that this Bill would not prejudice 
the many questions connected with the 
subject of our Indian forces, which must 
be left open for the full consideration of 
the Government and Parliament at a future 
period, 

GeneraL PEEL said, he fully agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet on one point— 
that the day when the Government com- 
memorated the close of the Session was 
not a proper time to enter into a discussion 
of the great question—the organization of 
the Indian army, and he therefore objected 
to this very important branch of that ques- 
tion being brought forward at such a pe- 
riod. He must also complain of the way 
in which the Bill had been hurried on. It 
was introduced on Saturday morning last, 
was read a second time at the morning 
sitting of the same day, without any expla- 
nation, passed through Committee yester- 
day morning, and was now brought for- 
ward for a third reading. A Bill of such 
importance ought not to be dealt with in 
that manner, and he did not think there 
were sufficient grounds for it. The Royal 
Commission, by a majority, had recom- 
mended that no local army should be main- 
tained at all, and if with the view of leay- 
ing undisturbed existing interests a local 
European foree should be maintained, it 
ought to be kept within the present limit. 
In the face of that recommendation it was 
proposed, however, by this Bill to increase 
the number beyond the present limit. He 
could not speak in the same light terms as 
the right hon. Baronet of the mutiny which 
had occurred in the local forces. He did not 
say the men had no grievance, but there 
was a proper manner in which they could 
have made their grievances known. A seri- 


ous feature of that mutiny was the corres- 
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pondence which went on from one regiment 
to another, and from one local army to an- 
other, without a single soldier or non-com- 
missioned officer coming forward to ac- 
quaint their officers with what was going 
forward. An army in which such a low 
state of discipline as that existed was not 
to be trusted. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether the Government 
had received any communications from 
Lord Clyde and General Mansfield upon 
the subject. General Mansfield, he be- 
lieved, had been in favour of a local army. 
Lord Clyde had not formed any very strong 
opinion either way ; but since the mutiny 
of the local forces he was led to believe 
that both those gallant officers had come to 
the conclusion that a local European army 
could not safely exist in India. He wished 
to know whether the Government had re- 
ceived such communications from them, and 
whether they would be prepared to lay 
them on the table of the House. He 
wished to know, if the number of local 
troops was to be increased, in what man- 
ner it would be done. The sanction which 
the late Government gave to the number 
being exceeded had remedied itself, because 
8,000 men had claimed their discharge and 
were now on their way home, probably to 
take a new bounty and to be sent back to 
India. There was only a certain number 
of men to be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and that number did not exceed 
what we required for our own service, At 
the present moment there were some thou- 
sands wanting to make up the number 
voted, and one-third of the militia only 
existed on paper. Under these circum- 
stances, were the Government about to 
allow the enlistment of men in the recruit- 
ing market of England who would not be 
available for general service? If it were 
absolutely necessary that a local army 
should be raised for India, they might do 
it in another way. They had already a 
German regiment in tne Indian service. 
No doubt they would make better soldiers 
than they made colonists. He did not see 
why the Government could not have re- 
course to the same area of recruiting. They 
could not do so in recruiting for the regular 
army, because only 3 per cent of foreign- 
ers was allowed in a regiment of the line. 
During the latter portion of the time he 
was in office he had recourse as far as he 
could to that class, and enlisted some capital 
recuitswhowereforeigners. The restriction 
to3 percent did not apply to the Indian army, 
and he did not see why, if it were necessary 
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to inerease the local force, they should not 
enlist foreigners to a greater extent than at 
present. He was glad that the Secretary 
for War was present, because he wished to 
correct a mistake into which that right 
hon. Gentleman had fallen. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the other night 
that it was not fair to include the depéts 
of Indian regiments in the strength of the 
national forces, because they could not be 
made use of in case of emergency without 
their volunteering. That was an entire 
mistake, as the depéts could be called upon 
to do garrison or any other duty, the same 
as other soldiers. He wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman upon what terms 
the officers would be admitted into the local 
army, if it were increased, as it was the 
unanimous opinion of the Commissioners 
that it would be a great advantage if the 
two armies were placed on the same foot- 
ing and exchange allowed from one to the 
other. The great difficulty, however, which 
stood in the way arose from the different 
funds in which the Indian Army was inter- 
ested. He did not entirely agree with the ma- 
jority of the Commission with regard to the 
local army. He thought it would be the 
greatest possible advantage to have but one 
army, and that the Queen’s army under the 
same command and the same discipline ; 
but he did not think it possible at once to 
do away with the local army, in which so 
many officers were entitled to certain rights 
and privileges. At the same time he ob- 
jected most strongly to any increase in the 
local army. If there were any chance of 
getting the number, there might be some 
reason for passing this Bill; but, taking 
the number of recruits enlisted weekly for 
Indian service, it was obvious that they 
would not reach the number who were 
about to accept their discharge, and there- 
fore the question could not arise until next 
Session. The right hon. Baronet had 
adopted a purely Indian view of the ques- 
tion. Every officer of the Indian army 
took one view, and every officer of the Eng- 
lish army took the other, so that when he 
knew to which service the officer belonged 
he could tell beforehand what evidence he 
would give the Commission. He believed 
that the pressure upon the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had come from the Council. It was 
nothing more nor less than a question of 
patronage. It was a proposal to increase 
the Indian army that the Council might 
get the patronage. It was his firm con- 
viction that they could better do without 
the Council than leave them any patronage. 
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They might give the Council any salaries | could it be accounted for that after this 
they pleased in order to get the best men, | declaration the Government of India had 
but India never would thrive if it were|so bungled the matter? Why was it re- 
considered as the property of individuals | ferred to a military lawyer? When the 
instead of part and parcel of the British | men had been told by the highest au- 
dominions. He appealed to the right hon. | thority what they had a right te, was it 
Baronet whether upon his own view it was | in equity or fairness to be treated as 
necessary to press this Bill at the present!a mutiny? With regard to the present 
period of the Session, when it was impos- | Bill, he approved its object ; he thought a 
sible that the subject could receive a free | local army indispensable in India. The 
and a full discussion. gallant General (General Peel) had stated 
Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he en-/ that the Bill was entirely opposed to the 
tirely concurred with the right hon. and | recommendations of the Commission. It 
gallant Officer that depdts and recruits were | was very injudicious to place His Royal 
completely available for the service of Her | Highness the Commander-in-Chief on that 
Majesty in England as well as in India, He | Commission, as his influence might have 
believed they were as amenable for any duty | operated to bias the opinions of the subor- 
that may be assigned to them as were the | dinate members. As President of the 
Grenadier Guards. He should be very sorry | Board, the Commander-in-Chief must have 
if it were otherwise. But he entirely dis- | been placed in an invidious position. What 
agreed with the right hon.and gallant Mem-| rendered the statements of the gallant 
ber as toa German army. It was to be re- | officer the more remarkable was, that they 
gretted that German legionaries were sent | were directly in contradiction to those of 
to India and were there now. He did | the Government of which the gallant Gen- 
not believe that they had fired a shot, but |tleman had been a Member. When it 
according to reports from Southern Africa , was said that all the regiments serving 
he was afraid that, uniess they were looked ‘in India should belong to one army, -it 
very sharply after, ill consequences would should be remembered that there were 
occur between them and the Natives. Cir- | many special points to be considered, which 
cumstances in former times had obliged| rendered a distinction between the two 
the English Government to take considera- | armies highly desirable. He believed both 
ble bodies of foreign troops into their pay. | the officers and men of the Indian army 
Nothing, however, but the necessity and | had fully deserved the confidence of the 
emergency of a great war could render | country. Who was it that retrieved the 
such a measure expedient. The right hon. disasters into which they had fallen at 
and gallant Gentleman seemed deeply im- | Cabul. Why Pollock and Nott, two of the 
pressed with the guilt of the local troops |Company’s officers. The turning point 
in India, speaking of their conduct as a| of the late mutiny was the capture of 
greatand serious mutiny, which had chang- | Delhi; that also was performed by an 
ed the opinion of Lord Clyde and General | officer of the local force. He should at 
Mansfield as to local troops being main- | present only observe, that on various 
tained. There was no extenuation admit-| grounds, he should be prepared to sup- 
ted for their insubordination. But for his | port the Bill. 
own part, he would not call it a mutiny. Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
Eighteen months ago, in February 1858,/ the hon. and gallant Member (General 
the Prime Minister of England stated that | Peel) had misunderstood what he had 
the army in India would consist of the | stated in reference to the Indian depdts ; 
Queen’s troops and a local corps whose ser- | he said that the best way to make use of 
vice would be confined to that country. With | these men in the event of their service 
regard to the Queen’s troops no change, | being required would be to distribute 
the Prime Minister stated, would be neces- | them amongst the other battalions, which 
sary; but the troops of the Company would could not be done unless they volunteered 
be transferred to the Crown, and those | from their own regiments. No doubt they 
soldiers who disliked the change would, he | could be used as depét battalions at any 
thought, in common justice, be entitled to| moment or any service that the Crown 
their discharge. This declaration of the| might choose. The hon. and gallant 
Prime Minister was widely circulated in| General had addressed the House in two 
India, and passed from one regiment to | characters, as one of the majority of the 
another, in which there were many men | Commission which reported against a local 
both intelligent and well educated. How/| force, and as a Member of the Govern- 
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ment which decided on maintaining it. 
The Bill would not make any alteration 
in the existing state of things ; it would 
not add a single battalion to the force, 
and there was no intention on the part 
of the Government to depart in any way 
from the conclusion at which the late 
Government was understood to have ar- 
rived. 

Coronet NORTH said, that in his opin- 
ion the European regiments of the Indian 
army had committed a gross act of insub- 
ordination ; but it did not amount to a 
military mutiny, except in the case of the 
regiment that had intrenched itself in its 
quarters, and elected its own officers. In 
the other regiments no bad feeling on the 
part of the men towards the officers had 
been exhibited. Never was a thing so 
grossly mismanaged by the Indian Govern- 
ment as this had been from the beginning. 
If such a feeling had arisen in any regi- 
ment of the Crown, the circumstances 
would have been fully explained to the 
men. In this case the soldiers were told 
that the Attorney General had decided 
against them ; had they been told the 
Adjutant General had decided against 
them they would have been quite satis- 
fied. He agreed with the right hon. and 
gallant General (General Peel) in think- 
ing that the worst feature in the case 
was the fact that all this correspondence 
had taken place between the various regi- 
ments without its coming to the knowledge 
of the officers. In another point, the In- 
dian Government had been unjust to part 
of the Native army. The customary do- 
nation batta was withheld from the army 
that went through the Persian war. A 
greater mistake could not have been made. 
The Native troops were embarked at Bom- 
bay for the sea voyage without making 
any objection, though it was repugnant to 
their religious prejudices, and on previous 
occasions the Bengal troops had refused 
toembark. They brought the war to an 
end in six months. On returning home 
they found the other Native regiments of 
the Bengal Presidency in open mutiny, 
and murdering their officers. Two of the 
Queen’s regiments that made the cam- 
paign in Persia afterwards formed the 
column that relieved the garrison of Luck- 
now; the native troops of the Persian 
army under Sir H. Rose, gained the 
victories of his campaign in Centra] India. 
Was this an army that should have been 
made an exception to the usual custom, by 
refusing it the batta? These troops yo- 
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luntarily gave up the treasure and arms 
taken during the operations in Persia, in 
the full belief that the allowance would be 
granted to them. It was a great mistake, 
and he gave notice that, early in the next 
Session, he should bring the subject be. 
fore the House. As to the European regi- 
ments of the Indian army, he did not be- 
lieve a mutiaous feeling existed among 
them ; the men thought they had a griev. 
ance, and he hoped it would be properly 
remedied. But even if matters were set 
right, the country would have lost a large 
number of good soldiers. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, it was to be re- 
gretted that a Bill relating to such an im- 
portant subject as the organization of the 
Indian army suould have been brought in 
at the very end of the Session. Earl 
Canning had the right of deciding what 
should be done with the European regi- 
ments, and he appeared to have gone 
wrong at first, and then to have stuck 
to his first decision. When he was told 
that the law officers of the Crown had 
given an opinion on the case he should like 
to see what case was submitted to them. 
The attestation of men enlisting for the 
Indian army was such that the soldiers 
might well believe that they were in the 
right, He quite agreed with the determi- 
nation of the late and present Govern- 
ments to maintain a local European force 
in India; the question was as to the amount 
of it. The objection to raising that force 
above a certain amount was, that it in- 
terfered with the recruiting for the Queen’s 
army in this country. The Government 
had not dealt fairly with the soldiers in re- 
ference to their pensions, a subject he should 
bring before the House next Session. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in vindication 
of what he had said on a former occasion 
as to the needlessly large proportion of 
European officers in the Native Indian re- 
giments, he wished to state that the opinion 
he had expressed was that of officers of 
great Indian experience, as was shown by 
many passages in reports by Sir H. Frere, 
Colonel Green, and General Jacobs, who 
had all testified to the necessity of changing 
the system, and of causing the cadets first 
to join European regiments, and having 
learned their duty in them, and passed 
their examination, then being appointed 
to Native regiments. He thought the 
gallant officer (Colonel Sykes) owed him 
an apology for the remarks he had made 
in reference to him, though the gallant 
officer’s authority did not appear to be so 
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great as it used to be, since his former col- 
leagues did not require his services. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
would give his hearty support to the Bill. 
He had read the evidence before the Com- 
mission with great attention, and it had 
convinced him that the maintenance of 
a local European force in India was a ne- 
cessity; the great question was as to its 
numbers. By law it was limited to 
20,000 men, or with the number in 
the depéts of this country, 24,000 men. 
The object of the right hon. Gentleman 
was to increase that number to 30,000. 
There were at present 23,800 Europeans 
in the Indian service, and 92,000 of the 
Queen’s troops. He did not think there 
was much force in the objection of the gal- 
lant officer (General Peel) ; they had the 
men in one force or the other. As to what 
was called the mutiny or insubordination of 
the European regiments, he took the view 
of the Secretary for India. He could not 
call that a mutiny where the men had such 
a strong case. As to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) on the training of the officers of 
the Indian army, he believed they were 
trained as well and their attainments stood 
as high as the officers of any service in the 
world, 

CotoneL SYKES said, that in refer- 
ence to the opinions quoted by the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets, he might observe 
that Sir H. Frere was a civilian ; Colonel 
Green’s remarks he thought an error of 
judgment, and the statements of General 
Jacobs only applied to local and irregular 
troops. A Native regiment that in can- 
tonments was so tractable that it gave no 
more trouble than a child, became useless 
in battle the moment it lost its European 
officers. The more European officers there 
were toa Native regiment, the more cer- 
tain they could be of its services. A Native 
regiment of 1,000 men might be managed 
by four European officers when in canton- 
ments, but not on the line of march or in 
battle array. As to the Bill before the 
House, he entirely concurred in the neces- 
sity of it. India could not be governed 
without a local army acquainted with Indian 
habits and associations, and accustomed to 
regard India as its home. Without such 
anarmy the Indian Government would be 
placed in the utmost possible danger. The 
Opinion of the Commission that had been 
alluded to was only the opinion of the ma- 
jority of officers upon it who had no Indian 
experience, against the minority who had 
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had great experience in India. As to the 
mutiny of the European troops, he believed 
the men were technically wrong, but mo- 
rally in the right. The men attested for 
the service of the East India Company 
could not be transferred to the service of 
the Crown without a renewal of their en- 
gagement. When recruits were taken be- 
fore the magistrate the oath of allegiance 
to the Crown was administered ; but in the 
copy of the attestation given to them, the 
oath of allegiance was omitted. Every 
man now in India had this copy of his at- 
testation to the service of the Company 
only, without any reference to the oath he 
had taken to the Crown. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the Indian Government was not ex- 
clusively responsible for the Indian mutiny. 
The House of Commons was in some de- 
gree to blame. When the settlement of 
the Indian Government was under discus- 
sion, it omitted to make the transfer of 
the service of the Indian army quite clear, 
in the section of the Act relating to the 
military foree. A small donation on their 
being transferred to the service of the 
Crown would probably have prevented the 
difficulty that had arisen as to the Com- 
pany’s forces. He agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Westminster on the question of a 
local force and the troops of the line. 
The House should bear in mind that these 
troops were paid for out of the Indian re- 
venue over which they had no control. It 
had always been a constitutional principle 
that the army of this country should be 
paid by money voted by the House, and 
he thought that the army for India ought 
to be a local force, maintained out of the 
revenues of that country. 

GENERAL UPTON remarked, that when 
he was in India he always found that the 
Company’s officers regretted most strongly 
that the army was not one body instead of 
being two distinct forces. In his opinion, 
fifleen years was quite long enough for 
European regiments to remain in India. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he was con- 
vineed that the existence of a local Euro- 
pean force would be the sole means of pre- 
venting India being denuded of European 
troops. He wished, however, that some 
arrangement could be made for the ap- 
pointment of the officers of this local army 
by the Horse Guards instead of the East 
India Company. He felt sure it would be 


for the benefit of India if they had only 
one class of officers in place of two. 
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Order for Third Reading read. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS CONTINU- 
ANCE BILL.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
ask at what time during the sitting the 
Bill would be taken the next day, for they 
had been waiting for it for two days, but it 
was so low down in the Orders that it was 
impossible to judge when it would come on. 
He wished, therefore, to obtain an accurate 
idea of the time when the Bill would be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. MASSEY replied, that the Bill 
would stand the first on the paper for 
next day. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
be informed at what time the House would 
meet. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House will meet 
at two o’clock to-morrow. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HODGSON said, that in the ab- 
sence of the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee which had lately reported on the 
Wakefield Election, he rose to move an 
Address for a Commission to inquire into 
the corrupt practices at the late election 
for the borough of Wakefield. The Com- 
mittee met on the 27th of July, and after 
one day’s examination of witnesses agreed 
to the following Resolutions :— 


“That William Henry Leatham was by his 
agents guilty of bribery at the last election for 
the borough of Wakefield. 

“That William Henry Leatham is not duly 
elected a burgess to serve in the present Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Wakefield, 

“ That the last election for the said borough is 
a void election. 

“That it was proved to the Committee that 
Thomas Beaumont has been bribed by the payment 
of £10; that John Jackson has been bribed by 
the payment of £30 ; that John Cousins has been 
bribed by the payment of £25; and that George 
Senior has been bribed by the payment of £30. 

“That it was not proved that such bribery 
was committed with the consent of the sitting 
Member. 

“‘ That there is reason to believe that corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed at the last 
election for the borough of Wakefield.” 


The only point in the report of the Select 
Committee which seemed worthy of remark 
was the fact, that while only four cases of 
My, Vansittart 
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bribery appeared to have been distinetly 
proved, the Committee felt it their duty to 
report that they had reason to believe that 
corrupt practices had extensively prevailed, 
In explanation of that he might state, that 
after one day’s evidence the sitting Mem- 
ber retired from the contest, but the peti- 
tioners declared that they never intended 
to impute bribery personally to him, Under 
these circumstances the Committee felt it 
their duty to report that in their opinion 
bribery had extensively prevailed at the 
late election. They did not call for all the 
evidence they might have called for on that 
point, but the evidence laid before them 
was quite sufficient to induce them to be- 
lieve, he might say, unanimously, that ex- 
tensive bribery had prevailed on both sides. 
These circumstances—first, the retirement 
of the sitting Member after one day’s ex- 
amination of witnesses; secondly, the ap- 
pearance of strangers in the borough who 
had not been found since, although every 
means had been taken to ascertain their 
whereabouts ; thirdly, the large amount 
that was paid to those voters who had 
been proved to have been bribed ; fourthly, 
the general concurrence of all the wit- 
nesses that there never was an election at 
which so much money was spent as at 
this last election, induced the Committee 
unanimously to come to the conclusion that 
there never was a case in which a Commis- 
sion of inquiry was more necessary than in 
the present. It was, therefore, his duty 
to move, that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying that a 
Commission might be appointed to inquire 
into the corrupt practices which prevailed 
at the late election for the borough of 
Wakefield, and that Mr. Serjeant Pigott, 
Mr. Henry Willes, and Mr. W. Slade, be 
the Commissioners. 

Cotone, SMYTH said, it was not his 
duty to defend the conduct of the consti- 
tuency of Wakefield at the late election, 
but he would appeal to the [louse whether 
there were sufficient grounds for the in- 
quiry for which the hon. Gentleman had 
moved. This, he believed, was the first 
instance in which any charge of any de- 
scription had been made with regard to the 
borough of Wakefield. He happened to 
reside in the neighbourhood, and he knew 
that hitherto the elections had been con- 
ducted with great purity, and he believed 
he was justified in saying that there was 
a unanimous desire on the part of both the 
political sections in the town and on the 
part of men of all classes that another 
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election should immedi:tely take place. 
His reason for saying this was that at the 
present moment there was considerable 
political excitement in the town, occasioned 
not so much by the late election as by the 
party fecling that had sprung up since the 
Select Committee inquired into the late 
election. It would be a great misfortune 
to the town if that state of feeling were 
allowed to exist throughout the recess. If 
any advantage could be obtained by the 
Commission which the hon. Member had 
moved for, he would at once assent to his 
Motion; but there was no instance on 
record of such Commissions having been of 
any service at all, In this case some more 
instances of bribery might probably be 
ascertained by a Commission, but their 
ascertainment would create a great deal of 
bad feeling and acrimony in the town. He 
would admit the justice of the Select Com- 
mittee’s decision, but he hoped that no 
such step would be taken against the 
borough as the hon. Member had sug- 
gested, inasmuch as it was not the case of 
a borough lying under the charge of elec- 
toral corruption on former occasions. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, the evidence 
taken before a Select Committee was no 
test of the extent to which bribery had pre- 
vailed at an election, and the circumstances 
detailed by the hon. Member showed the 
necessity of an inquiry by a Commission 
in this case. If a Commission were not 
appointed, the country would expect that 
at least the Committee would continue the 
inquiry they had begun. But that mode 
of inquiry would impose too great a burden 
on hon. Members, and considerable expense 
would be incurred in bringing witnesses up 
to London. []e therefore cordially sup- 
ported the Motion for a Commission. 

Mr. BRADY said, that he opposed the 
Motion not on the grourds stated by the 
hon, and gallant Colonel, but on the ground 
that Commissions were always jobs. He 
never knew an instance in which a Com- 
mission such as had been moved for was 
appointed that some lawyers were not en- 
abled to make a grand job of it. For in- 
stance, a short time ago there was a Com- 
mission to inquire into certain acts of bri- 
bery which were alleged to have been com- 
mitted in Galway, and what had been the 
result? The Commission reported, but 
no further step was taken. A writ was 
moved for Galway, and Galway, he sup- 
posed, had been entirely cleared of bribery. 
Why should not those who had been proved 
to have bribed voters at the late election 
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at Wakefield, as well as those voters them- 
selves, be prosecuted, as had been recom- 
mended in the case of the Beverley elec- 
tion? Wakefield, said the hon. and gal- 
lant Colonel, hitherto had been perfectly 
pure. Wakefield, no doubt, was pure till 
it was found out, but now that it had been 
found out he hoped that the bribers and 
the bribed would be prosecuted. He pro- 
tested against putting the country to the 
expense of a Commission. 

Mr. CAIRD said, one of the objections 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down was that nothing followed from the 
appointment of a Commission in the case 
of Galway. But although nothing was 
done in that case, the facts elicited by that 
Commission would probably have great 
effect in the discussion of the forthcoming 
Reform Bill next Session. In this case 
of Wakefield the fact that sums of £40 
and £50 had been paid to voters, who, 
however, in every case voted against the 
man from whom they took the money, 
showed clearly that there must have been 
very strong reasons indeed to have influ- 
enced them thus to vote. [le had sat upon 
the Committee. and although their inquiry 
had been a short one it was their unani- 
mous opinion that there was the strongest 
ground for issuing a Commission. 

Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, as followeth : 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave humbly to represent to Your Majesty, that 
a Select Committee of the [louse of Commons, 
appointed to try a Petition complaining of an 
undue Election and Return for the Borough of 
Wakefield, have reported to the House, that there 
is reason to believe that corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at the last Election for the 
said Borough of Wakefield : 

“We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled “ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,” by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Serjeant Pigott, William Ilenry 
Willes, esquire, and Wyndham Slade, esquire, as 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of such corrupt practices :” 

Ordered, That the said Address be communi- 
cated to the Lords at a Conference, and their con- 
currence desired thereto : 

Ordered, That a Conference be desired with the 
Lords upon the subject matter of an Address to be 
presented to Her Majesty, under the provisions of 
the Act of the 15th and 16th of Her present Ma- 
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esty, c. 57; and that the Clerk do go to the 
Lords, and desire the said Conference. 


PACKET AND TELEGRAPHIC CONTRACTS. 
COMMITTEE.—REPORT. 

Mr. COBDEN brought up the Report 
of the Committee on packet and tele- 
graphie contracts, and moved that it be 
printed with the evidence. 

Mr. RIDLEY said, this was a Report 
of very considerable interest, and he 
thought that, instead of the Motion that it | 
be printed with the evidence, it would be | 
advisable to print it separately, so that it | 
might very shortly be in the hands of hon. 
Members. If the two were printed to- 
gether, they would have to wait a month 
or six weeks before they could look over 
the Report. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, the 
Report was founded on the evidence, and 
would be of little use without it. 

Mr. DEEDES said, it would be depart- 
ing from the usual custom to print the 
Report and the evidence separately. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the usual course 
was that the Chairman of the Committee 
who brought up the Report moved that it 
ani the evidence be printed, and they were 
consequently printed together. But if any 
alteration of that course were made it could 





only be by the desire of the House or of | 


the Chairman who brought up the Report. 
Motion agreed to. 


Ilouse adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 11, 1859. 


Minvrzs.] Posto Birrs.—2* Inclosure Bill ; 
European Troops (India). 
3* Reserve Force ; Poor Law Boards (Payment 
of Debts) ; Militia Laws Amendment. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the East India 
Loan Bill, read. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL, in moving that 
the House do go into Committee upon the 
Bill said, that the financial condition of 
India had been considered at considerable 
length shortly before the dissolution of the 
late Parliament, and an intimation was 
then given by the late Government that it 
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would be necessary before long to intro- 
duce a measure of the present description. 
So far the necessity. of the Bill might be 
considered to have beenacknowledged byall 
parties, and he might now move it through 
all its stages without entering into any 
statement in its support. But he thought 
it desirable that he should call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to some facts connected with 
the financial condition of our Indian Empire, 
The deficits in the two years during which 
the mutiny had been raging was respective- 
ly £8,500,000, and £14,700,000. That, 
however, was to be expected, and the only 
observation he would make upon those 
figures was that the back of the mutiny 
had been broken before the great mass of 
troops sent from this country had arrived in 
India, and it was only since that period 
all the expenses attendant upon those forces 
had become chargeable upon the Indian re- 
venues. It was only when they came to 
consider the deficit of the present year 
that surprise was excited. The total sum 
to be provided for the year 1859-60 was 
noless than £12,500,000. It was natural 
to ask why, now that the mutiry had been 
suppressed, there had not been a greater 
saving as compared with the previous year 
—than appeared upon the face of the 
papers—about £2,500,000. But, although 
£12,500,000 was the sum that would have 
to be provided by loan or otherwise, yet 


| that was not the actual deficit of the year, 


since about £2,250,000 arose from charges 
for compensation for losses during the mu- 
tiny, and the necessity of restoring the ba- 
lances to their former condition. The real 
difference between the income and expen- 
diture strictly belonging to the year was 
about £9,300,000. But even those figures 
did not represent the whole saving that 
had been effected by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; for the expenditure for 1859-60 in- 
cluded large sums paid on account of the 
railways, and the interest of the debt which 
had been incurred during the previous two 
years. If those extraordinary charges were 
deducted, the amount of saving effected in 
the military expenditure for 1859 60 would 
be found to be nearly £4,500,000. Some 
persons might be dissatisfied with the extent 
of the saving thus effected ; but, the Go- 
vernor General had lately found himself un- 
able to send home as many troops as he 
had hoped to do ; and it must also be borne 
in mind that the expense of bringing home 
troops was as great as that of sending them 
out. It had been stated that our Indian 
Empire was in a state of chronic deficiency, 
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and that it seemed to be approaching a con- 
dition of complete bankruptcy. But that 
was really far from being a correct view of 
the subject. The truth was that when the 
mutiny began, the income and the expen- 
diture cf India were almost exactly equal, 
there having been for the preceding year 
only a small adverse balance to the amount 
of £170,000. A sum, however, larger 
than that adverse balance was owing to 
the charge incurred in the Persian war, 
and without that charge there would have 
been an absolute surplus in the year 1856- 
57. Moreover, during the whole of the 
four years which preceded the mutiny 
the deficit had been steadily decreasing, 
and even a large proportion of the defi- 
ciency then existing was attributable to 
the large outlay incurred in public works. 
They might, therefore, say that at the com- 
mencement of the mutiny the financial con- 
dition of our Indian empire was by no 
means of an unsatisfactory description. Let 
him say one word with respect to the means 
which had been adopted for the purpose of 
meeting the deficiency which had arisen in 
the course of the present year. In the 
years 1857-58 and 1858-59, the deficits had 
been made good by means of loans effected 
partly in England and partly in India; 
and the sum raised by way of loan in this 
country exceeded by an amount of only 
£1,000,000 the sum raised in the same 
shape in India; the figures in the two 
cases being respectively £11,500,000 and 
£10,500,000 in those two years. But the 
power of raising money by loan in India 
had greatly diminished in the course of the 
present year. That result had been at- 
tribued to the financial measures adopted 
by the Indian Government; but he be- 
lieved that facts were directly opposed 
to such a conclusion. The Joan in India 
had been going on very satisfactorily until 
tle end of last November or the beginning 
of last December, when the weekly sub- 
scriptions suddenly decreased by almost 
one-half. But that falling off had not 
been contemporaneous with any action 
whatever on the part of the Indian Go- 
vernment. In the first week in Novem- 
ber that Government had indeed issued 
the Proclamation by which the Queen took 
into her own hands the direct government 
of India; but no person could attribute the 
diminution in the loan to that event. It 
could not be supposed that the Proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s supremacy would tend 
to diminish the value of Indian securities. 
No financial step was taken by the Indian 
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Government until the 26th of January last’ 
and their financial policy could not have 
been the cause of a condition of the Indian 
money market which had previously been in 
existence. But asa sum of £10,500,000 
had been raised by way of loan in India 
during the two preceding years, it was clear 
that the capitalists of that country must 
have felt, in the midst of the mutiny, the 
most perfect confidence in the continuance 
of our dominion. That view of the mat- 
ter was clearly set forth in a passage con- 
tained in a despatch which had been re- 
cently received from Lord Canning, and 
that passage he would proceed to read to 
the House :— 


bo 


“We are aware that it has been said broadly 
that our loan operations of late in this country 
have failed of success ; but> it is shown by the 
figures to which we have just referred that, speak- 
ing of those operations as compared with the ope- 
rations of former years, this cannot be said with 
truth, and that it is not true absolutely, may, we 
venture to think, be assumed from the fact that 
in each of the two last years, during a crisis of 
unparalleled difficulty, we have obtained from In- 
dian resources alone the means of meeting not 
only the extraordinary charges of the State, but 
also the immense disbursements of all the railway 
companies in this country.” 

He (the Duke of Argyll) believed that to 
be perfectly true. Under the Bill then 
under their Lordships’ consideration the 
Government would be invested with a power 
of raising in this country the money re- 
quired in India ; and he believed that when 
Indian capitalists saw how easily the money 
could be borrowed in the English market 
they would again be induced to come for- 
ward with their former readiness to con- 
tribute to loans of that description. It was 
very satisfactory to find that there had been 
no falling off in the revenue. It was a 
thing which at one time could hardly have 
been thought possible, but it was never- 
theless a fact, that the revenue raised in 
India during the mutiny was as large as 
that raised in the year which had preceded 
that outbreak. [The Earl of ELLEenBo- 
ROUGH indicated dissent.] The noble Earl 
shook his head, but the figures showed the 
accuracy of his(the Duke of Argyll’s) state- 
ment. The Indian revenue in the year 
1856-57 was £31,700,000; and the re- 
venue during the first year of the mutiny 
was almost exactly of the same amount. 
In the second year of the mutiny it was 
larger by a sum of nearly £2,000,000, and 
the estimated revenue of the present year, 
including the produce of new taxes, was 
larger by a sum of somewhat more than 


£4,000,000. A large sum had, withio 
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the last year, been remitted to India in 
builion, but that need not alarm this coun- 
try. Such a remission would be necessary 
so long as the present outlay on railways 
continued. The following explanation was 
given to the Secretary of State for India 
under the late Government by the Indian 
Government on this subject :— 

“The necessity for this requisition arose, not 
from any discovery that our gross expenditure 
would be largely in excess of what had been cal- 
culated, or that our revenues would be greatly 
less than had been expected, but solely from the 
great and sudden falling off of subscriptions to 
the loan. This circumstance, which even now 
has not been satisfactorily accounted for, was be- 
yond foresight. But we had never concealed from 
ourselves, or from your Lordship, that such a con- 
tingency was possible.” 

It was clear, he thought, that there need 
be no alarm in the public mind with refe- 
rence to the large demand made on the 
Treasury for remittances in bullion. Be- 
fore he sat down he wished to say a few 
words on the present condition of our In- 
dian empire. It was not surprising that 
great alarm should exist in the pub- 
lie mind at a deficiency of £9,000,000, 
£10,000,000, or £12,000,000 in our In- 
dian revenue, and that very wild schemes 
and advice should be given as the remedy 
of this state of things. He saw it said 


that we could not save our Indian empire 
otherwise than by dismembering it. It was 
contended that the whole misfortune was 
due to the policy of annexation, and that 
we had better give back to the Native 
Princes a part of the territory that we had 


taken from them, This was not a remedy 
that any Government would be likely to 
adopt. Nor was it true that the present 
extent of our Indian empire had been 
the result of a deliberate and precon- 
ceived policy of annexation. It had come 
to us step by step and bit by bit, sim. 
ply from the close contact between the 
vigorous civilization of the West and the 
decayed civilization of India. Where an 
attempt had been made to settle a war 
without annexation, as in the case of the 
first Sikh war, the attempt had utterly 
failed, for Lord Dalhousie as soon as he 
arrived found himself involved in a second 
Sikh war. The annexation of Oude was 
not an annexation of conquest, but arising 
from other causes, and justified, as he 
thought, on other grounds. He believed 
that it would be a crime of tke highest 
order to restore that kingdom to the 
dominion of the Sovereign from whom 
we took it. That annexation once made 
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was an irrevocable act. The annexation 
of the Punjab no one would regret who re- 
membered that it was in great part through 
the aid given by the Governor and people 
of that province that our Indian empire 
had been rescued during the recent mu- 
tiny. Then it was said that it was neces- 
sary to break down the great office of the 
Governor General, and constitute indepen- 
dent Presidencies. There had been for a 
long time complaints on the part of the 
minor Presidencies that they were held by 
too tight a reign. Without entering into 
the merits of this proposal he would only 
now say that the natural course of things 
seemed to him to be adverse to its adop- 
tion. The progress of events, the in- 
troduction of railways and telegraphs, 
tended rather to unite than divide our 
empire. During the late mutiny the Go- 
vernor General had been enabled to send 
orders to Sir John Lawrence and Mr. 
Frere, on the very confines of our empire, 
with more rapidity than the Marquess of 
Wellesley had been able to cémmunicate 
with Lucknow and Hydrabad. He knew 
that great complaints were made by the 
minor Presidencies that more money was 
not laid out in them upon public works. 
That expenditure might be required, and 
might eventually be profitable, but it would 
not in the first instance tend to the saving 
of money, but rather to the increase of ex- 
penditure. The reduction of civil salaries 
was pointed out as another mode of re- 
storing the finances of India, and a detail- 
ed report on this subject was under consi- 
deration both in India and at home. But 
even if a reduction were made in the sala- 
ries of civil servants in India the increasing 
demands of the administration of a great 
empire would compel the Government to lay 
out that saving upon other salaries. Upon 
the whole, therefore, and on the average 
of years, it would not be advisable to look 
to the reduction of civil salaries as a means 
of restoring the balance between income 
and expenditure in India. Those salaries 
must be high to induce the best men in 
this country to give their lives and abilities 
to the service of india. Jf those salaries 
were reduced below the point which would 
secure the services of the best men we 
should make a great mistake. He came 
back then to the proposition that the only 
hope for the finances of India must be in 
reduced military expenditure. The mili- 
tary expenditure of India in ordinary years 
had been before the mutiny £12,000,000, 
excluding all extraordinary charges. That 
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was about the amount now voted for the | 
nilitary service of the whole British empire, | 
and he could not doubt that the defence of | 
our Indian empire would be maintained, | 
now that tranquillity had been restored, for | 
even a smaller sum. If that sum were suffi- 
cient before the mutiny it would be more 
than sufficient in future. There was no 
longer any Native Power that could give 
the Indian Government any uneasiness. 
The complete disarmament of our own 
subjects was proceeding. We might not 
be able, nor perhaps was it desirable, to 
deprive them altogether of small arms. 
But not a gun could be cast in India with- 
out our consent, and it had been proved | 
that a Native army without artillery was 
useless. It was beyond all question, he 
thought, that our relative superiority to the 
Natives had not only not decreased but 
rather increased. On all those grounds 
he thought the true solution of the present 
difficulties was the reduction of the Indian 
military expenditure to a sum not greater 
than it was before the outbreak of the 
mutiny ; and unless the Government could 
do that, he confessed he saw no im- 
mediate prospect of bringing the expendi- 
ture within the revenue. He assured the 
House that the subject would continue 
to receive the anxioqus consideration of 
the Government. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee upon the said Bill. 

THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH : 
My Lords, if I were to go through the 
different topics which the noble Duke has 
touched upon, I should certainly occupy 
your Lordships’ attention till the time fixed 
for the termination of the Session. Least 
of all do I wish to go into the question of 
annexation, which is far too wide and too 
important a subject to be discussed in an 
incidental manner, at the close of a Ses- 
sion. I will refer, therefore, only to the 
financial topics, and on these I wish to 
say as little as possible. I cannot oppose 
the present Bill, because I recommended 
the very measure, and no doubt the state 
of things has not improved since that time. 
At that time we had every reason to be- 
lieve that the Government would be able 
to borrow all the money they wanted ; but 
now the power of borrowing is nearly gone. 
I have looked over the Indian Estimates, 
and I cannot help thinking that the ex- 
pectations of revenue are over-estimated, 
and I think also that the expectations of 
deduction in the military expenditure in 
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sanguine. However, your Lordships have 
read the papers, and you can form your 
own opinions upon the subject, I must 
say that I think it is very hard upon the 
Indian Government, and most intolerable, 
that in the midst of their financial difficul- 
ties they should be compelled to pay 
£5,000,000 towards the mercantile specu- 
lations of the gentlemen who have deter- 
mined to establish railways in India. I do 
not think that the expenditure on railways 
should be mixed up with the general ex- 
penditure of the country ; and I do hope 
that if any further guarantee is granted 
to any speculators in railroads, it will be 
provided that the money shall be drawn 
out where it is paid in, and that the Go- 
vernment in its relations with them shall 
simply act as bankers. Many years ago, 
before the Government of this country de- 
termined upon granting guarantees of 5 
per cent upon the railway speculations, I 
ventured to caution your Lordships and the 
public against the danger likely to arise 
from these transactions. I said, and I 
think it stands to reason, that it should be 
so, that if you offered to guarantee 5 per 
cent upon the expenditure, and gave the 
shareholders whatever advantage might be 
derived from the surplus profit, it would be 
idle to attempt to induce persons to lend 
you money at 4 per cent, or at any less 
rate than 5 per cent. The consequence of 
this course of the Government has been to 
extinguish its power of borrowing money 
under 5 per cent. I most deeply regret 
it; it has created a burden most severe, 
and has introduced great complication into 
our monetary transactions in India. The 
state of things now is, that after this year 
allowing £7,000,000 to be borrowed, we 
are obliged to sanction the borrowing of 
£5,000,000 more. The remedy does not 
solely lie in an increase of taxation. I 
venture to caution the Government against 
establishing any new taxes. It is only by 
increasing the pressure of the old taxation 
that the Government can safely increase 
the revenue ; but I confess I do not ex- 
pect any material improvement in our 
financial condition from an increase in the 
revenue. It must be effected by diminu- 
tion of expenditure. I have seen it an- 
ounced that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to induce Mr. Wilson, a very able 
gentleman, to go to India, to act as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer there, and to be 
an Extraordinary Member of the Council. 
I think this step is a right and proper one. 
I had myself the same design some thirty 
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years ago; I had it in contemplation then 
to send a very able man, and one of great 
capacity, to undertake a similar office ; and 
if the then Government had lasted long 
enough I think it not at all improbable 
that the arrangement would have been 
carried out. Your Lordships will recol- 
lect that on more than one occasion I 
urged on the House and the Government 
the expediency of substituting a statesman 
for a lawyer as an Extraordinary Member 
of the Council. If Mr. Wilson, or any 
other gentleman accepts the office—and I 
hold very strong opinions as to the duty of 
public men to serve their country—I hope 
that he will have the assistance of other 
able men; for without such assistance I 
fear he will not be able to effect much good. 
I think that any gentleman who goes out 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer will find 
himself very much embarrassed if he has 
not the same assistance which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has in this country. 
Whoever undertakes the office will have to 
produce order out of chaos. It is impossible 
to describe any state of things worse ‘han 
that which I recollect to have existed in 
financial accounts of India. We had to 
teach the public servants not only habits 
of business but habits of obedience, and 
this latter duty was the most difficult to 
accomplish. But with the assistance which 
he might take out, and the assistance which 
he will obtain there, he will be able to 
reduce the accounts to something like an 
intelligible state, and I think that then a 
very material reduction may be made in 
the expenditure. I agree with the noble 
Duke, but I go much further than he does, 
in deprecating the announcement of any 
reduction in the stipends attached to the 
civil service. I feel perfectly certain that 
while that resolution would not be produc- 
tive of any great benefit to the finances, 
in a political point of view it would pro- 
duce the most injurious effects. It would, 
in fact, produce a revolution in the mode 
of conducting the business of the country, 
because it would produce a revolution 
in the men. The civil servants during 
the first few years of office get into debt ; 
during the few subsequent years they pay 
off their debts and become free men ; and 
it is only during the last few years that 
they are in receipt of a salary large enough 
to allow them to realize sufficient to enable 
them to come and reside in this country 
with any degree of comfort. If you reduce 
their income, you will make it still more 
difficult to realize these sums, and you will 
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defer the period of their return. You will 
thus stop promotion, and thereby declare 
that India is no longer to be governed by 
young men, but that it shall be governed 
by old men. It has been the youth em- 
ployed in the public service of India, more 
than anything else, which has tended to 
that success which we have enjoyed. There 
is this further reason. Before the salaries 
were raised to their present rate, there was 
more than suspicion of the probity of the 
persons employed in the public services in 
India, and the present system is in some 
sense a guarantee for the probity of those 
who administer the government of the 
country, in which each collector may be 
said to exercise the power of a pro-consul, 
During the last thirty years I have known 
of only three cases of such suspicion. The 
Government of India has been raised and 
sustained by the youth and energy of its 
civil servants, and I trust that nothing will 
be done to impair the service. I think 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
India may make some deductions in the 
Native establishments. I confess I have 
always looked with regret and displeasure 
at the continual increase of Native estab- 
lishments. You cannot appoint a new 
official without immediately receiving a 
demand for an enormous establishment that 
doubles the expenses connected with the 
department. I doubt the expediency of 
these great establishments. I believe there 
are persons who, in a great measure, take 
advantage of their positions to do benefit 
to themselves and injury to the service. I 
am quite sure that an intelligent, energetic 
Government might most materially reduce 
these establishments, which would be a 
great saving to the public. I remember, 
several years ago, calling for a return of 
the civil servants of the State, when I 
found that they were more numerous than 
the army ; and yet that is for the purpose 
of carrying on the ordinary business of the 
country. My Lords, there is no doubt that 
great reductions must be made in the mili- 
tary establishments, and I very greatly re- 
gret that this Session has terminated with- 
out our having received from the Govern- 
ment a statement of their views with re- 
spect to the reorganization of the Indian 
army. My own views on that subject are 
very distinct. I feel the necessity of a 
great increase to the European force, far 
beyond its present strength; and I know 
that the expense of the European force is 
practically equal—number for number—to 
the expense of three Native establishments. 
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Therefore, if we increase to double—almost 
to treble—the European force, looking at 
the same time to the increase which has 
taken place in the Native force, of which 
we have so much reason to be jealous, this 
does appear to me to be an act of unreason, 
and I cannot comprehend how the Govern- 
ment has not taken advantage of the first 
moment of re-established tranquillity to 
commence with energy to reduce the estab- 
lishment of these Native regiments. It is 
of very little use to reduce the privates 
only ; there must be a reduction of officers 
aswell, Without that there is no economy. 
And I believe up to the present time—I do 
not speak with absulute certainty—there 
has been little or no reduction in the offi- 
cers of regiments in India; so that the 
staff remains almost the same that it was 
two or three years ago. My Lords, I hold 
it absolutely necessary to have this great 
European force in India, and I think that 


a great European force should be formed as | 
; was, in his opinion, fraught with deeper 
quite certain, that that which is most politic 


economically as possible ; for of this I am 


is also mosteconomic. It should be a prin- 
ciple of our Government to create in the 
European army a balance of the local force 


against that which is called the army of the | 
line ; and, moreover, that they should have | 
a Native force which would balance the Eu.- | 
It is only by a system of! such feelings they would be derived from 


ropean force. 
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empire ; and perhaps it is even more to 
our honour that in the last two years we 
were enabled to recover it when it seemed 
nearly lost. There is nothing that would 
ever induce me to relax the hold which this 
country has on India ; and I only trust that 
this Government, discarding every consi- 
deration but that of the public interest, will 
determine to do everything which it is pos- 
sible to do to enable us to retain that em- 
pire, and, retaining it, to confirm our rule 
to the benefit of the people. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, that having been 
very much mixed up with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of that important depen- 
dency, he might be permitted to offer a few 
observations on the present occasion. He 
wished to express his regret that this Bill 
had not been introduced at an earlier 
period, in order that the question might 
have received that deliberate attention 
and consideration which its gravity re- 
quired. The measure before the House 


and larger consequences than were in- 
volved in the mere financial question ; for 
the position of India as regarded monied 
interests could not be separated from other 
important details. He agreed with the 
noble Duke in thinking that there was no 
cause for despondency :—if he had any 


balances that we can ultimately hope to re-| alarm at the want of vigour, unity, and 


tain our empire in India. 


ceeding on that principle, I would at once | 
effect a reduction—and the present state of | 
things renders it practicable—of the entire | 


number of Native troops which is in excess 
of the European soldiers that you have in 
that country. That would be a reduction 
of no less than 94,000 or 100,000 men— 
for your Lordships may hear with surprise 
that at the present moment, while we have 
in India 110,000 Europeans, we have be- 
sides that European force 194,000 or 
195.000 Native troops, in addition to 
80,000 policemen ; indifferently armed and 
disciplined no doubt—but making altoge- 
ther a Native force of 275,000 armed men, 
while the European force is but 110,000. 
I feel that it is only by a very large and 
immediate reduction of that Native force 
that it is possible for us to look ultimately 
for a reduction of the Indian expenditure. 
I will not look gloomily on the future of 
India. It is the noblest empire that ever 
was acquired by man—at least it might be 
made so by good government. Itis to the 
eternal honour of this country that 100 
years have expired since we acquired that 





My Lords, pro- | responsibility in the Indian Government. 


It had been supposed last year, when the 
system of double government was abolished, 
nominally that the evils arising from a want 
of responsibility would be put a stop to; 
but unhappily in reality they were still found 
to survive. He hoped that when Parlia- 
ment assembled next year effectual mea- 
sures for remedying this defect would be 
adopted. Nothing could more strongly 
illustrate his meaning than what has hap- 
pened on the recent act by European troops, 
he would not call it of mutiny, but cer- 
tainly of insubordination. Did anybody 
doubt that revolt might have been avoided 
by good management ; and, if so, on whom 
was the responsibility to devolve? Was 
it on Lord Clyde, Lord Canning, the 
Council of India, or the Council at home 
or the Secretary of State? No one could 
say where it ought to rest; and it was 
therefore clear that, as regarded the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, there was a 
total want of responsibility at the present 
moment. He regretted, likewise, that the 
difficult subject of Indian finance had not 
been approached in a bold and intelligible 
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spirit ; especially as regarded the question 
of a national guarantee. Why was not 
this at once made an Imperial question ? 
Why was the credit of this country not 
directly given in aid of India? They would 
save millions by so doing. He believed 
that if the time ever came when India 
could not meet its engagements no one 
would be bold enough in this country to 
repudiate the debt. To attempt to repu- 
diate that debt would shake both their 
political and commercial credit. He could 
not hear Gentlemen talk about abandoning 
India without a certain amount of shame. 
Abandon India! We never could consent 
to give up the pride of centuries, to re- 
store to barbarism the countries in which 
we had implanted civilization, and to 
abandon the hopes which we entertained 
of bringing millions of our fellow beings 
by safe, cautious, and steady steps, to a 
holier aspiration and purer belief. He was, 
however, surprised that thenoble Duke had 
not informed their Lordships what course 
would be adopted by the Government as 
to any future financial assistance which 
might be required by India — whether it 
would be afforded in the shape of a gua- 
rantee or by any and what other means. 
The question which was now most press- 
ing was the equalization of the expenditure 
and revenue of India. To accomplish this 
both the civil and military expenditure 
must be reduced. Yet to the reduction of 
the civil expenditure the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Ellenborough) was absolutely 
opposed. Three years ago he ventured to 
suggest that the emoluments of the civil 
servants might be reduced; and though he 
was then accused of rashness, similar opin- 
ions had lately been expressed by both Se- 
cretaries of State Lord Stanley and Sir 
Charles Wood. His opinion was that, as 
had been well urged by the noble Duke, 
you ought to make the scale of payment 
such as would induce good men to enter 
it, but nothing more. The Indian civil 
service was a very fine service, but it was 
the highest paid service in the world. The 
remuneration of its members was from the 
beginning a competency, at the end an 
ample fortune. Ile saw nothing in the 
climate of India which rendered it necessary 
that public servants in that country should 
receive salaries so much higher than those 
which were paid in other colonies where 
equal discomforts had to be encountered ; 
still less could he account for the fact that 
gentlemen going from Ceylon to Madras 
should at once jump from comfort to luxury. 


Lord Lyveden 


{LORDS} 
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Payment ceased to be judicious when it 
merely resulted in an increase of expense 
without a corresponding increase of effi- 
ciency. He did not think that a reduction 
of salary would diminish the probity of the 
civil servants. Probity was not necessarily 
the consequence of a high salary ; and, 
indeed, the wealth which induced luxury 
was more likely to impair than to pro- 
mote it. 

THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
say that there is no luxury in India. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN: That must be a 
matter of comparison ; what one man might 
consider a luxury another might consider a 
necessary ; but he thought he was justified 
in saying that, compared with that of 
officers in other colonies, the condition of 
the civil servants in India was luxurious. 
He thought there might be a much larger 
employment of uncovenanted servants, and 
that in this way economy and reduction 
might be effected. One advantage of re- 
ducing the salaries of the civil servants 
would be that you would enlist that powerful 
body in support of other reductions, which, 
so long as their own emoluments remain- 
ed untouched, they would always oppose. 
This reduction must, as Sir Charles Wood 
had said, emanate from home, and before 
that could take place there must be a con- 
siderable reduction in the home Govern- 
ment itself. You must reduce what the pre- 
sent Prime Minister called that gigantic job 
the Indian Council. You must reduce its 
members to six, make them heads of de- 
partments, and so get rid of the committees, 
which were rather committees of conversa- 
tion and discussion than of action, and 
which would be found by all Secretaries of 
State rather encumbrances than advanta- 
ges when prompt action was necessary. 
After all, however, the great saving must 
be effected in the military expenditure, 
and he was glad to hear the noble Earl say 
that in his opinion great reductions might 
be made in both the Native and the Euro- 
pean forces. Another question which in- 
volved expenditure was the maintenance 
of a local European force. That question 
had in fact been decided by a Bill which 
was now waiting for second reading by their 
Lordships, and which while professing to 
waive, really settled the great question 
which was referred to the Commission which 
considered the re-organization of the Indian 
army, for it provided for a larger European 
local foree than we had ever had be- 
fore. Two steps which would facilitate 
the reduction of the army would be the 
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establishment of an effective police, and the 
adoption of a system of paying money in 
notes through the medium of branch banks, 
instead of the present practice of carrying 
bullion with an escort of troops from one 
part of the country to another. The noble 
Earl, in speaking of the expected mission 
of Mr. Wilson to India, had spoken of him 
as a Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
had never understood that he was to act in 
such a capacity, and he was sure that if he 
was to have anything like the powers of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in England it 
would involve a great interference with the 
Government of India, All that he imagined 
that Mr. Wilson would have to do would be 
to take office as a Councillor, to examine 
into the accounts, and to institute, if he 
could, an effective method of keeping them, 
and to report to the Governor General, 
who would either act upon his own respon- 
sibility or after reference home. Mr. 
Wilson would find that he had a good deal 
to learn and might possibly meet with con- 
siderable opposition, particularly if he was 
to have thrown upon him the invidious task 
of reducing the expenditure. He hoped, 
however, that he would be armed with such 
authority, and so backed at home that the 
country might obtain the full advantage of 
the suggestions which he might make. If 
we could effect a considerable reduction in 
the military and a small reduction in the 
civil expenditure, our only other resource 
for producing a balance would be an in- 
crease of taxation. He was quite ready to 
admit that such an increase would be diffi- 
cult ; but he could not help thinking that 
some taxes might be found, such as a suc- 
cession duty, to which the Natives were 
accustomed, which they would pay willing- 
ly, and which might produce a large ad- 
dition to the revenue. He hoped that, 
without oppressing or injuring the Natives 
of India, money might be raised by addi- 
tional taxation. He believed that the 
merchants of India were of all persons in 
a civilized state the most exempt from 
taxation, and he was of opinion that means 
might be adopted to arrive at a knowledge 
of the amount of their gains as had been 
done in the case of traders in this country 
assessed to the income tax. Therefore, he 
did not despair of obtaining a similar re- 
venue in India. If the taxation could be 
increased without injuring or annoying the 
Natives, and if the expenditure, civil and 
military, could be reduced, the future of 
India might be looked to, not with appre- 
hension, but with more sanguine hopes 
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than it seemed at present to be contem- 
plated. That immense empire, hitherto a 
source of glory to this country, might 
then become a source of wealth, and af- 
ford an open field to men of energy and 
industry who would not only found their 
own fortunes, but add fresh honour to the 
English name. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that the noble Lord supposed that he had 
said that there might be an immediate re- 
duction of European troops. He had ex- 
pressed no decisive opinion on that point, 
as he had not sufficient knowledge with 
respect to it; but he trusted that the time 
was not far distant when some redaction 
might be made. When, however, the num- 
ber of European troops was reduced, it 
would be necessary to reduce the Native 
troops to a similar amount. With respect 
to the appointment of Mr. Wilson, there 
could not be the smallest objection to make 
one of the Members of Council a financial 
member, but it should be clearly under- 
stood as his duty that he must co-operate 
with the Governor General. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

Bill reported, without Amendment, and 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


RESERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF 
SEAMEN BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to order), 

Tue Douxe or SOMERSET, in moving 
that the House do go into Committee on 
this Bill said, that after the full discus- 
sions which had recently taken place on 
the importance of a naval reserve foree, he 
was sure that any provision which could 
possibly add to the naval reserves of the 
country would meet with their Lordships’ 
approbation. The present Bill emanated 
from the Report of a Commission, but only 
dealt with one of their several recom- 
mendations, as it was thought that it would 
be inconvenient to mix together different 
subjects in one Bill. The Bill was con- 
fined to the one point of a naval reserve 
force, and in its form somewhat resembled 
a measure previously brought in relating to 
the Naval Coast Volunteers ; but in its in- 
tention it was very different. The pre- 
vious measure dealt with those fishermen 
and others on the coast who were na- 
turally unwilling to be taken away from 
the country, and, therefore, though they 
might be made available for manning gun- 
boats and other small craft, were not 
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available when afleet required to be manned. | sioners, by whom it was almost unani- 
Consequently, it was thought desirable by | mously agreed to. Mr. Lindsay had drawn 
the Commission that another force should | up another and a valuable report, and to 
be created, and it was believed that by | many of the suggestions due attention would 
offering to sea-faring men a small sum by | be paid by the Admiralty. He would add 
way of retaining fee, and a pension after | that the present measure by itself was not 
some years’ service, they would be willing | all that was required for producing a good 
to enrol themselves, go turongh a drill, and/ reserve. Another important measure was 
~ —_ _ — emergency to ba ah gy. of boys in a Wy Mtoe 80 
e fleet. So far as experience went there | that in a few years they would become 
were some grounds for believing that this | good sailors, That measure he thought 
measure would be effectual for its purpose, would be wise, but it would require great 
because the Naval Coast Volunteers had consideration, and it was thought better 
been enrolled to the number, he was told | not to mix the questions up together in the 
of 6,000 or 7,000, of whom 5,000 were | present Bill. When the plans which he 
well trained and as efficient as any other, had mentioned should be carried out, he 
men in the navy. Still, the necessity for | did not doubt but that we should have ren~ 
= — ph class = snp ths — agp unnecessary, if phe 
e defence of the country led to the intro- still possible, and, moreover, we shou 
duction of the present Bill, which proposed | have a better body of seamen than under 
to give £5 a year and the pay of seamen any system of impressment. As he had 
during 28 days’ drill to such as enrolled | said, this plan was only an experiment, but 
themselves. These sailors might go to | he had sanguine hopes of its success, and 
any part of the world they pleased, so long | no efforts would be wanting on the part of 
as it was known where they were to be! the Government to render it effective in 
nara neste inendie no _— to. — a eae ns 
ieir going to distant places, for if war HE Eart or ELL R said, 
broke out sailors would be wanted not only | he viewed the introduction of this Bill with 
here but in other parts of the world. The! very great pleasure, and hoped it would be 
plan adopted in the Bill was an experiment, | successful. He thought they were greatly 
and, as such, powers were only taken in! indebted to the Gentlemen who formed the 
= sgt age far a | wal omee a ag po _ Reine 
ence of the plan would of course depend | Report they had made. He had, however, 
on these regulations, which would be made | one apprehension with respect to the work- 
by a orp mrtg pr amps with we ing of this xre genet me ta <! the 
oard of Trade, shipping masters, and measure was to provide a force for home 
persons best able to suggest what regula- service in case of emergency. Those sea- 
tions would be most likely to bring the men engaged in short voyages or in the 
seamen in the manner wanted. What was | coasting trade would have no difficulty in 
desired : wet — os “a a ag mines year 7 train- 
ginning should be cautiously made. the ing under this Bill; but those who were 
number of men enrolled should amount, as | engaged in long voyages to Australia and 
was anticipated, to 30,000, that would en-| the Hast Indies would, he apprehended, 
tail at once an annual expense of £150,000; | often not be forthcoming when called upon. 
but to this would have to be added the ex- | He should like to know whether the en- 
— of ete 4 pay om — ge would be oe og > 
or the period of drill; so that including! men who were most likely to be forth- 
minor expenses, and supposing the whole coming when wanted. 
to be embodied, they might reckon the an-| THe Duke or SOMERSET said, the 
nual outlay at £280,000. The Govern- | Bill did not provide either way upon that 
ment wished to see the enterprise begun, | point, which would have to be dealt with by 
though they did not expect to get the men | the regulations. His own impression was 
all at once, but the object would be to| that it would be unwise to limit the dis- 
render the measure popular among seamen | tance to which sailors should be allowed to 
and shipping masters, and thenthey might go, but rather to provide that wherever 
look forward to obtaining an effective force. | they were they should be under the pro- 
This was no party question, for all persons! vision of the Act. 
were equally anxious that some measure of; THe Earn or ELLENBOROUGH sug- 
this sort should succeed. It had been ex- | gested that at least each sailor who went 
amined with great care by the Commis- | upon a long voyage should only do so upon 


The Duke of Somerset 
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condition of providing a substitute to ap 
pear for him in case of absence. 

Bill reported, without Amendment, and 
to be read 3* To-morrow. 


European Troops 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION, 
A CONFERENCE. COMMONS’ ADDRESS 
CONCURRED IN. 


Conference had, at the Desire of the 
Commons, upon the Subject Matter of an 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty, 
under the Provisions of the Act 15 & 16 
Vict. cap. 57.; and Report made, That 
the Commons had agreed to the follow- 
ing Address, to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, to which they desire the Corcur- 
rence of their Lordships : 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal Sub- 
jects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, beg Leave humbly to 
represent to Your Majesty, that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
try a Petition complaining of an undue Election 
and Return for the Borough of Wakefield, have 
reported to the House, that there is Reason to 
believe that corrupt Practices have extensively 
prevailed at the last Election for the said Borough 
of Wakefield : 

We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
Inquiry to be made, pursuant to the Provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth 
Year of the Reign of Your Majesty, intitutled “An 
Act to provide for more effectual Inquiry into 
the Existence of corrupt Practices at Elections 
for Members to serve in Parliament,” by the Ap- 
pointment of Mr, Serjeant Pigott, William Henry 
Willies, Esquire, and Wyndham Slade, Esquire, 
as Commissioners, for the Purpose of making In- 
Inquiry into the Existence of such corrupt Prac- 
tices : 

Then it was moved to fill up the Blank 
in the said Address with “ Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and” ; agreed to: 

Then the said Address was agreed to ; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
acquaint them that the Lords had agreed 
to the said Address, and had filled up the 
Blank : 

The Lord Steward and The Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household to attend 
Her Majesty with the Address on the Part 
of this House : 

The Lord Steward to wait upon Her 
Majesty humbly to know what Time Her 
Majesty will please to appoint to be attend- 
ed with the said Address. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
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put in Committee upon the Medical Acts 
Amendment Bill read. 

Tue Eart or BESSBOROUGH moved, 
that the House do now resolve itself into a 
Committee on the said Bill. 

Viscount DUNGANNON moved, that 
the Bill be committed that day three 
months. He did so, because he found the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, Lon- 
don, and Edinburgh, and the Royal College 
of Physicians in the last-named city united 
in asking to have the Bill postponed until 
next Session, that they might come to some 
arrangement with the University of Dub- 
lin, which wished to introduce a new sys- 
tem under which the Universities would 
have power to grant licences to practise 
in surgery. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘ now,” 
for the purpose of inserting ‘‘this day 
three months.”’ 

Lorp REDESDALE stated, that the 
Bill did nothing more than remedy an 
omission in the Bill of last Session, in 
conferring on the University of Dublin the 
right which she at all times possessed of 
granting surgical licences. The surgical 
education in that University was of the 
highest class. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought it 
but right to pass the Bill, if it was merely 
meant to remedy an error in the Medical 
Act of last Session; but if it introduced 
any new principles or arrangements, he 
was strongly opposed to its being farther 
proceeded with until they had further time 
for inquiry. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought, as there 
were some matters in dispute, it would be 
well to postpone the Bill for the present. 
If the University of Dublin obtained the 
right it sought by the Bill, the English 
and Scotch Universities would be claiming 
it also. 

Tue Doxe or LEINSTER was under- 
stood to support the Bill. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN hoped the noble 
Lord who had charge of the Bill would not 
press it this Session. There had been no 
opportunity of inquiry; and one part of 
the Bill had been thrown out by the other 
House. 

Amendment and original Motion with- 
drawn; and Order for the House to be in 
Committee, discharged. 


EUROPEAN TROOPS (INDIA) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
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THe Duxe or ARGYLL moved the 
second reading of this Bill, and explained 
that its object was to enlarge the powers 
of the Indian Government with regard to 
the amount of European forces that might 
be maintained in that country. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH was 
glad the Government had come to the con- 
clusion that there should be a large local 
army in India; and his own opinion was 
that it should be of sufficient amount to 
give it self-respect, and to secure for it 
the respect of others. With regard to 
the revolt that had recently occurred, he 
regretted that the Government had not 
taken pains to explain to the men the 
real state of the case. It was necessary 
not only to act with justice towards those 
men, but to let them understand that they 
had justice; and this the Government of 
India had not done. 

After a few words from Lord Wynrorp, 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2° accordingly. 

Committee negatived ; and Bill to be 
read 3* 7'o-morrow. 


Peerages in 


INCLOSURE BILL. 
SECOND READING, SPECIAL CASE, 


Moved to resolve, 


That as regards the Inclosure Bill, owing to 
Circumstances which the Inclosure Commissioners 
regret should have occurred, the Introduction of 
this Biil has been delayed to a late Period; and 
that as it appears that no Opposition is to be ex- 
pected from any of the Places affected by it, and 
that much Inconvenience and Injury will ensue if 
the several Inclosures mentioned in the Bill cannot 
be proceeded with forthwith, it is reasonable that 
the said Bill be allowed to be read a Second Time ; 


Agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly (according to 
Order); 

Committee negatived: and Bill to be 
read 3° To-morrow. 


PEERAGES IN ABEYANCE, 


Lord REDESDALE called the atten- 
tion of the House to a Notice given by 
him on the 30th July last year with re- 
spect to the subject of peerages in abey- 
ance, not with the intention of asking their 
Lordships to adopt those resolutions, but 
that it might not be supposed that he had 
given up the subject. The late change in 
the Government had alone prevented his 
moving in the matter, which he felt ought 
not to be brought forward unless Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers were prepared to express 
an opinion upon it. This year three new 
petitions had been referred to the House, 
which proved that he had in no degree ex- 
aggerated the extent to which these claims 
would interfere with the proper discharge 
of the duties of the House in Appeals, 
Among these claims were two which so 
strongly illustrated the objections he had 
urged against the practice of creating 
Peers by terminating abeyances that he 
would state the cases. The baronies of 
Montagu and Monthermer, after having 
been united in one line of heirs for 200 
years, fell into abeyance in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and now two gentlemen 
(cousins he believed) of the name of 
Lowndes, claimed one Montagu, and the 
other Monthermer. Both were men of fair 
estate, but neither had ever served the 
public in any capacity, and had no more 
reason to expect that Her Majesty would 
create them peers than every other gentle- 
man of similar property and respectability. 
They however expect that in the first 
place this House will devote much valuable 
time that would otherwise be given to ap- 
peals to the investigation of their pedigrees, 
and then that Her Majesty on receiving our 
report that these peerages are in abeyance, 
and that they with others are coheirs 
(though not the eldest) make two peerages 
in their favour out of those titles which 
after having been held together under a 
higher title for two hundred years have 
been unknown to the House and practically 
extinct for three hundred more, and thus 
put two members of a family for the first 
time ennobled above almost every other 
baron, neither of them having the slightest 
right to expect to be made peers except 
from the infinitesimal and divided portion 
of noble blood which has descended to them 
through this long abeyance. That any 
expectation should exist, that such a thing 
could be done he considered most unfortu- 
nate, and equally unfair to the Crown and 
to the Peerage, and he trusted that some 
steps would be taken to put a stop to it. 
He was well aware of the difficulties attend- 
ing the subject, but he thought that Her 
Majesty might be well advised when any 
such petitions were hereafter presented to 
her to direct that the receipt of them 
should be acknowledged, but neither refer 
them to Her Attorney General, nor to this 
House for any report. If this practice 
was adopted it would render further pro- 
ceedings unnecessary, and settle the ques- 
tion in an unobjectionable manner. 


Abeyance. 
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Earl GRANVILLE and the Lorp CHANCEL- 
LOR were understood to express their con- 
currence in the views of the noble Lord 
in regard to the importance of the subject 
and to state that it was under the considera- 
tion of the present, and had also been under 
that of the preceding Government. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow Four o’clock. 


nee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 11, 1859. 


Minctes.] New Writs Issurp.—For Devonport, 


v. the Right honble James Wilson, Manor of 


Hempholme. 

New Mempers Sworn.—For Taunton, George 
Cavendish Bentinck, esquire. 

Pustic Brirs.—3° Charitable Trusts Acts Con- 
tinuance ; Divorce Court ; Sale of Gas. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has any ob- 
jection to state to the House the object and 
the result of a Conference held with him 
by a deputation of the Central Association 
of Master Builders on Tuesday last upon 
the subject of the Builders’ Strike and 
Nine Llours’ movement ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, a deputa- 
tion of Master Builders was introduced to 
me at the Home Office a few days ago; 
they stated that their object in applying 
for an interview was to explain the grounds 
upon which a difference had arisen between 
themselves and the working men of their 
trade. They made statements showing the 
reasons which had determined their con- 
duct, and they also expressed to me an 
opinion—in which I could not coneur— 
that it would be desirable that either this 
House or that Her Majesty’s Government 
should take some part in arbitrating be- 
tween themselves and the men, with the 
view of bringing about an accommodation. 
I stated that, although I thought the 
House of Commons was admirably fitted 
for the performance of its proper functions, 
I believed one of the means which had 
enabled it to maintain its authority and 
character, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, was by abstaining 
from interference in affairs for which it 
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was unfitted. I said it appeared to me 
that Parliament was singularly unfitted to 
arbitrate in a dispute between masters and 
men; and I also added that the Executive 
Government, although perhaps not so much 
disqualified for that office as a House of 
Parliament, did not possess the knowledge 
which would fit them for the duty, and that 
I could not therefore hold out any expecta- 
tion that either the Executive Government 
or I myself could undertake such a fune- 
tion. 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther or not it is his intention, on the part of 
the Government, to grant the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds, or any of the 
other appointments commonly employed to 
vacate a Seat in the House of Commons, to 
any Member against whose Return a Peti- 
tion was now pending, previous to or during 
the period of the Recess, and before the 
reassembling of Parliament next Session ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHEEXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand the question*of 
the hon. Member for Devizes to imply an 
opinion that, at all events, in a case when 
a Petition is pending, and the Stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds is applied for, 
upon the simple ground that such Petition 
is pending it should be the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to grant 
the application. Now, Sir, I am bound to 
say that I do not take that view of the 
duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I do not think he would be bound to refuse, 
or that even he would be justified in re- 
fusing the grant of the Chiltern Hundreds 
upon the simple ground that a Petition 
was pending against the return of the per- 
son who applied for the Stewardship ; and 
perhaps, as this matter had been referred 
to on several occasions, I may say that I 
think the hon. Gentleman’s question pro- 
ceeds upon a misapprehension of the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
respect to this grant. The House of Com- 
mons has always shown the utmost jealousy, 
and in my-opinion a most proper jealousy, 
in reserving to itself exclusive jurisdiction 
in every matter with respect to the election 
of its Members, and my belief is that this 
House would resent most strongly any in- 
terference from any quarter, but especially 
on the part of a Member of the Executive 
Government who might assume to himself 
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any new or unusual discretion with regard 
to the resignation of Members. The true 
doctrine on this subject was, I think, laid 
down recently by my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
said that it was for the House itself to de- 
termine these matters, and that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not entitled to 
consider in any case whether there were 
patent facts that gave him a locus standi. 
I have no means of inquiry. Hon. Mem- 
bers who apply for the Chiltern Hundreds 
are not accustomed to state to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the reasons which 
induce them to make the application, and 
I believe that if that official called upon 
them for a statement of those reasons they 
would resent such a demand as an unau- 
thorized interference. The reason of this 
is plain. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has neither the machinery for making the 
necessary inquiries, nor is he in a position 
so impartial with regard to Members sitting 
on different sides of the House, as to make it 
at all certain that there would be confidence 
in his exercise of the power were it en- 
trusted to him. It appears to me that the 
subject is one for the consideration of this 
House; and that the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is limited to action when 
the House by some formal proceeding, or 
when an hon. Member by some substantive 
proposition, which the House may enter- 
tain, restricts the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer from exercising the power which 
is formally, and I may say Ministerially, 
lodged in his hands, of granting certain 
offices under tle Crown to persons who 
wish to be enabled to resign their seats in 
Parliament. 


THE STATE OF THE SERPENTINE, 
QUESTION, 


Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he would 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if it is still his intention to proceed 
with the Works as proposed by Mr. Hawks- 
ley for partially cleansing the water in the 
Serpentine. 

Mr. FITZROY replied, that it was his 
intention to proceed with the works pro- 
posed by Mr. Hawksley, not as stated by 
his hon. Friend for the purpose of partially 
cleansing, but of totally and effectually 
cleansing, the water in the Serpentine. 
He thought that great misapprehension 
prevailed upon this subject. ‘Two ques- 
tions, which were quite independent of one 
another, had been mixed up in this discus- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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sion: the first relating to the mud at the 
bottom of the river, and the second with 
respect to the water itself. It appeared 
from the remarks which had been made in 
that House, and from statements in the 
public press, that the two questions had 
been regarded as identical, but he main- 
tained that they were entirely independent. 
He believed that if the plan he proposed 
were successful perfect purity and limpidity 
would be secured in the water of the Ser- 
pentine, and that the mud, having lost its 
organic power, would no longer evolve any 
noxious gases, but would cease to be a 
source of ill-health or annoyance to the 
inhabitants and frequenters of the neigh- 
bourhood. It was therefore with the water 
of the Serpentine, not with the mud, that 
he proposed to deal. After a careful in- 
quiry on the subject that morning he felt 
confident that the estimate he proposed was 
sufficient effectually to carry out the object 
he had in view—namely, to insure the 
purity of the water in the Serpentine. He 
believed that an effectual remedy for any 
nuisance that existed—if there was a nui- 
sance—would be provided by an expendi- 
ture of £17,000; while the other plan 
suggested, of drawing off the water in the 
Serpentine and forming a concrete bottom, 
would involve a certain expenditure of at 
least £70,000. It was said that a nuisance 
would be occasioned by the erection of a 
steam engine, and it had been complained 
that the erection of a large steam engine 
near Albert Gate would create an eyesore, 
but the nature of his scheme in that respect 
had been entirely misapprehended. His 
proposal was to erect a small ornamental 
building, which would certainly not be an 
eyesore, at the Bayswater end of the 
river. It had been said that the filtering- 
beds would prove a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and that they would require a 
large amount of ground, but he was in- 
formed that the total area required for 
filtering 2,000,000 gallons of water per day 
would be less than three-fourths of an acre, 
and that the cleansing process would occa- 
sion no nuisance whatever. That process, 
which had been described as cumbrous, 
difficult, and expensive, would, he was in- 
formed, be effected in three or four hours, 
and would not occasion any bad smell, the 
refuse being allowed to run into the Bays- 
water sewer. It had been said that he had 
taken an estimate of £17,000 to effect an 
object which would require £170,000, and 
that the cost of the engines would be very 
considerable, a comparison being made be- 
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tween the works he proposed and those of 
the New River Company, which had engines 
of 200 horse-power at work during the day, 
and engines of 450 horse-power during the 
night. Now, there was a great misappre- 
hension on this subject, for the cost of the 
engines he proposed to erect would be very 
small indeed. The engine power employed 
would be quite insignificant, for to lift 
1,400 gallons of water per minute 10 feet 
high, engines of only 5 horse-power were 
required ; and he proposed to erect two 
engines of 10 horse-power each, the whole 
cost of which would not exceed £1 a day. 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
engines of the New River Company were 
not employed for filtering, but for providing 
a supply at high service pressure, after 
filtration. The water of the Serpentine, 
about which such strong complaints had 
been made, contained only 2% grains of 
organic matter in a gallon, which was not 
much more than was contained in the water 
ordinarily supplied without filtering to the 
inhabitants of the metropolis for drinking 
purposes. The more consideration he gave 
to the plan he had proposed the more con- 
vinced he was of its feasibility. He had 
obtained the best professional advice on the 
subject ; the highest engineering skill 
would be employed in carrying the plan 
into effect ; and he had no doubt that it 
would be found possible, by that plan, to 
render the water of the Serpentine per- 
fectly pure. 

Mr. CLAY said, that as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Whitby (Mr. Stephenson) was pre- 
sent, and as his opinion on this su ject had 
been referred to, he should be glad to ask 
that hon. Gentleman whether he thought 
the scheme proposed by Mr. Hawksley was 
likely to be successful ? 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished as a 
question of order to ask the Speaker, whe- 
ther it was competent to one hon. Member 
to ask the opinion of another hon. Gentle- 
man, who was a private Member of that 
House, on such a subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
had transgressed the limits imposed by the 
rules of the House with reference to ques- 
tions, which ought only to be addressed to 
Ministers of the Crown with regard to mat- 
ters affecting public business, or to hon. 
Members who had charge of measures be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, that in order 
to afford the hon. Member for Whitby 
an opportunity of expressing his opinion, he 
would move the adjournment of the House. 

VOL, CLV. [rurep senrtizs.] 
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Mr. ROEBUCK inquired whether it 


would be competent to the hon. Member 
for Whitby, in conformity with the Orders 
of the House, to speak upon any other 
question than that of adjournment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House reserved 
to itself the power of allowing an hon. 
Member to move the adjournment, even in 
the case of asking a question; but he need 
scarcely inform hon. Members that it was 
not usual to do so, and that if the prac- 
tice were persisted in, it would very soon 
put a stop to the business of the House. 
He did not mean to say that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not the power to move the adjourn- 
ment, but he must inform him that it cer- 
tainly was not a usual course. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, that he would se- 
cond the Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, as he thought they ought not to 
separate without arriving at some more sa- 
tisfactory solution of the question than had 
been proposed by the Chief Commissioner 
of Works. THe regarded the plan of that 
right hon. Gentleman as very unsatisfac- 
tory. At seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening the water of the Serpentine was 
downright pestiferous, and he did not see 
why the same plan of purification which 
had been adopted so successfully with re- 
gard to the Ornamental Water in St. 
James’s Park should not be applied to that 
river. It was a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment that such a body of putrid water 
should be the only place to which thou- 
sands of the residents in the metropolis 
could resort for the purpose of bathing. If 
the present Chief Commissioner of Works 
did not understand matters of this kind, 
why did he not obtain the advice of people 
who did understand tliem, instead of perse- 
vering in a stupid and obstinate course ? 
[‘* Order.”’] He was sorry if he had used 
words which were unparliamentary, be- 
cause he wished to treat the right hon. 
Gentleman as a friend; but he really fear- 
ed that he would lose all the credit he had 
obtained for energy in other offices, and 
bring discredit on the Government and 
himself, by pursuing a course which would 
bring detriment to the park and to London. 

Mr. O’BRIEN observed that it was de- 
sirable to have the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Whitby on the subject ; he 
would have been able to give it, and this 
irregular discussion would have terminated 
long before, but for the interruption of the 
hon. Member for Shettield. 

Mr. STEPHENSON said, that although 
he did not feel very sure that he was quite 
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in order, he was willing to respond to the | established between animal and vegetable 
- : | oe : ; 
appeal which had been made to him to life. With regard to Mr. Hawksley’s plan, 
give his opinion on the Serpentine. He ‘it was an engineering subject, on which he 
had been in the habit of visiting the place | trusted he might venture to give an opinion. 
for many mst ey had Fe ee cM rd reg rary Be = # pee th argument, that 
its want of purification. He had held the | the state of the Serpentine was as impure 
office of Commissioner of Sewers, and had as had been represented—though he dis- 
devoted his attention a good deal to the tinctly said lie did not believe that it was; 
ae of ee from a nye om — fies | 3 poe = — Die 
the sewage of Bayswater, which formerly | what was the best mode of getting rid o 
fell into it to a large extent, and the exclu- | the nuisance. He believed Mr. Hawks- 
sion of that sewage had undoubtedly, to a ley’s plan was that of creating an artificial 
proportionate extent, led to the purification | stream, instead of a natural one. If they 
of the river, At that time he felt there was | had a natural stream, flowing in at one 
some smell arising from the river, but for end and out at the other, the lake would 
the last few years, say four or five, there | be perfectly healthy ; but as they had not 
had been a very undue amount of excite-| they should consider what means were at 
-~ fo mage Bee Serpentine, eens | their Homa for = —— like 
in the habit of driving past it twice a day, a natural stream. ey must create an 
and rode there occasionally for some hours, artificial one, and for that purpose he be- 
but he had never found, for the last three lieved that there was only one efficient plan, 
or four years, anything so offensive to his | and that was the one suggesied by Mr. 
olfactory nerves as to lead him to coincide | Hawksley ; namely, that of pumping up a 
in the outery that was recently raised. He large quantity of water at one end, and so 
believed that outery was entirely unfound- | drawing it away from the other. [Sir J. 
ed, because, whatever the state of the Ser- | Paxton: He does not do that.] He does 
pentine might have been, it was not now, | do it; and he could not pump water into 
to the best of his judgment, in an offensive | one end of the lake without drawing it 
condition. Supposing, however, that the away from the other. It was impossible. 
water was impure, the question was how | He had great respect for his hon. Friend’s 
the nuisance should be remedied. The! opinion upon matters of taste, but upon 
Serpentine was a stagnant lake, and the | engineering matters he really must demur 


other day, in riding along the banks, he | to give him the same confidence. His hon. 
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observed that a quantity of lime was being 
poured into the water. The consequence 
of this proceeding was that he saw dead 
fish floating on the surface, and occasion- 
ing the most offensive species of decompo- 
sition. In every lake nature provided a 
sort of equilibrium ; there were the algea- 
ceous plants, which were fed on by the 
small animals, which in turn were fed on 
by the large; they did that, therefore, 
with the Serpentine which they ought not 
to have done; by putting in lime they 
killed the large animals, which fed on the 
small, and thus rendered it more polluted 
than before. The case was very different 
with the Thames. He did not deny there 
might be an advantage in pouring lime 
into a tidal river, where the mass of filth 
was swept out every six or eight hours ; 
but he was now arguing with regard to a 
lake which had no supply of water except 
the small drainage from the sides, and 
which -was just sufficient to meet the evapo- 
ration, andno more. He maintained, then, 
that to throw poisonous matter into a lake 
like the Serpentine was entirely contrary to 
nature’s process by which an equilibrium was 
My. Stephenson 


| Friend said there was no use in pumping 
| out water at the Bayswater end and pour- 
| ing it in there again. [Sir Josepn Paxton: 
Hear, hear.] There was every use in 
it. The water could not be pumped out 
and then sent in again without creating a dif- 
ference in the level of the water, and that 
would create a current from end to end, 
and he believed the calculation was that 
the whole body of water would be changed 
about every two months. Four and a half 
horse power would raise 2,000,000 gallons 
a day ten feet high. By doing that they 
must alter the level while they pumped it 
out or in, and if the level of the water was 
raised at the Bayswater end it must flow 
down to the Albert-gate end. With regard 
to the objection on the score of the offen- 
sive nature of the filtering process, he en- 
tertained no apprehensions whatever on 
that ground. He believed this was the 
least expensive and the most effectual 
plan that could be adopted, supposing the 
water of the Serpentine to be offensive, 
which he did not admit. He frequently 
‘passed the Serpentine four times a day, 
and almost always twice daily, and within 
} 
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the last four or five years he had not expe- 
rienced anything in the least offensive. 
He must say, however, that in his opinion 
Mr. Hawksley’s plan afforded the most 
simple and economical means of purifying 
the water. 

Stir JOSEPH PAXTON said, he was 
the last man to put his opinion on any sub- 
ject of engineering in competition with that 
of his hon. Friend who had last spoken, 
and who was undoubtedly at the head of 
his profession ; but he did not think this 
was altogether an engineering question. 
He (Sir Joseph Paxton) was quite satisfied 
that Mr. Hawksley’s plan would not answer. 
The proposed filter-bed would only hold a 
small quantity of water, and he believed 
that under the plan suggested there would 
not be a difference of one-eighth of an 
inch in the level of the surface of the lake. 
He would venture to say that if the plans 
were carried out there would not be the 
slightest change in the water beyond the 
bridge. His hon. Friend had condemned 
the system of pouring lime into the Ser- 
pentine, and in that opinion he concurred, 
because, however advantageous it might 
be to put lime into the Thames, in a lake 
like the Serpentine it destroyed the fish, 
which acted as the best filterers of the 
water. He might observe, however, that 
according to Mr. Hawksley’s plan it was 
proposed still to pour lime into the Serpen- 
tine along the banks. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that when 
two such authorities as the hon. Member 
for Coventry (Sir Joseph Paxton) and the 
hon, Member for Whitby (Mr. Stephen- 
son) disagreed, some allowance ought to be 
made for the Commissioner of Works ; and 
he certainly did not deserve the language 
applied to him by the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Aleock), Every one agreed 
that the Serpentine required purifying— 
tle only question was as to the mode of 
carrying it out. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Commissioner of Works seemed 
to have taken advantage of the best en- 
gineering skill, and the matter might safely 
be left in his hands. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, this 
was a matter on which any man with the 
use of his five senses could form an opinion 
as well as the best engineer. He also took 
@ personal interest in the matter as he lived 
close to the Serpentine. He had observed 
its condition narrowly for the last two 
years, and he could not subscribe to the 
Opinion that it was not in an offensive 
state. On the contrary it was far worse 
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than the Thames itself. The putting of 
lime into the lake had destroyed large 
quantities of fish. and if the present First 
Commissioner of Works continued that 
operation he ought to be indicted by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, What was required was that the 
sewage should be intercepted before it 
reached the lake, and as large a supply of 
fresh water as possible obtained. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that the 
First Commissioner of Works having con- 
sulted him on the proposed plan, he had 
satisfied himself of its perfeet practicability, 
and that everything to be desired would 
be accomplished by it. 1t had been sug- 
gested that the water from the lake in St. 
James’s Park should be pumped into the 
Serpentine ; but the fact was that the 
water there filtered through the con- 
erete bed into the well, and was pump- 
ed back again into the lake. The prac- 
tical effect of that recommendation would 
therefore be to empty the lake. Com- 
plaint had been made of the dangers 
of the Serpentine to bathers. But at an 
expense of a few hundred pounds a suf- 
ficient portion of the shore of the Serpen- 
tine could be levelled for the safety of 
bathers who could not swim. All good 
swimmers preferred deep water, and they 
would go where they could get it. As to 
the sewer at the Bayswater end, the scheme 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works would 
cut off all the sewage which polluted the 
Serpentine. The plan under discussion, 
therefore, practically secured all that was 
required, and there never was a mechanical 
and engineering problem of more easy so- 
lution. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, that 
the Chief Commissioner admitted that the 
filtering beds would require nearly three- 
quarters of an acre, and he should like to 
know how they were to be constructed 
without being extremely nasty, offensive, 
and injurious to the health of the neigh- 
bourhood. The only course that ought to 
be taken was to take out all the foul 
water, and to supply fresh water in its 
stead. The plan of Mr. Hawksley did 
neither the one thing nor the other, and 
he contended therefore, that it had all the 
elements of a faulty arrangement, and was 
not likely to be successful. 

Motion for adjournment negatived. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would take 
2x2 
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that opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the business on the paper. 
At twenty minutes to six yesterday he 
asked the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Massey) when the Charitable Trusts Con- 
tinuance Bill would come on, and he re- 
plied, the first thing to-morrow. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) then asked, what time the 
House would meet, and the answer was, 
2 o’clock. Now, today he found no less 
than three Orders of the Day were placed 
before the one he had mentioned, and he 
thought the Government ought to abide by 
the understanding come to yesterday, and 


Taxing Masters— 


take the Chariable Trusts Continuance | 


Bill, as promised yesterday. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the hon. 
Gentleman had raised an unnecessary dif- 
ficulty, for although the Bill was fourth on 
the paper, it was virtually first, the others 
having only formal Amendments to be 
made to them. 


THE ANTRIM MILITIA, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ARNOTT said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the nature 
of the official Reports made by the Civil 
and Military Authorities who investigated 
the recent rioting at Kinsale, and of the 
Complaints made to the Jate Government 
as to the conduct of the Antrim Regiment 
of Militia, when stationed at Carrickfergus, 
on or about July, 1858; and also what 
steps will be taken with regard to the 


Anirim Militia in consequence of their re- | 


cent or of their former conduct. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD (in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Cardwell) said, that it ap- 
peared from inquiries that had been made, 
that prior to the 10th of July last the con- 
duct of the regiment in question had been 
creditable and soldier-like, but on that day 
some unfortunate disputes occurred between 
either a soldier or some of the soldiers of 
the regiment and some civilians, in the 
town of Kinsale, and on the 12th of July 
a party of the artillery, in coming up the 
street of Kinsale, attacked a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, and the consequence of 
that attack was that a riot took place in 
the town of an apparently formidable cha- 
racter, and it lasted for the space of thirty- 
two hours. The result of that riot was 
that a large number of windows were 
broken and some injury done to property; 
but when all was over it was found that, 
whilst serious injuries had been inflicted 


on several men of the regiment, no ad 


Mr. Newdegate 
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|injury had been sustained by any of the 
|townsmen. It would, no doubt, have been 
| better if the officer had confined his men 
| to the barracks after the first disturbance, 
but the regiment had been only recently 
embodied, and the officers themselves had 
but very limited experience. Immediately 
after the occurrence the regiment was 
ordered from Kinsale to Cork, where it 
was kept during the inquiry; and with 
regard to the future he understood it was 
to be removed to England. With respect 
| to the conduct of the constabulary on the 
|oecasion, they obeyed strictly the orders 
which they received from the local Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and no fault was attri- 
'butable to them. As to the conduct of the 
Antrim Militia while they were at Carrick- 
| fergus, it was true that a disturbance did 
oceur at Carrickfergus on the 16th of 
August, 1858, but it was of no great im- 
portance, and it took place on the day on 
which the drill of the regiment terminated, 
when they were about to be disembodied, 
and no serious consequences resulted from 
the affair. 


Question. 





MARYLEBONE WORKHOUSE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HANKEY said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Poor Law Board if 
| his attention has been directed to the Ad- 
‘dress of the Inspector of Metropolitan 
Workhouses to the Directors of the Poor 
of St. Marylebone, delivered on the 11th 
of July, 1857, to which no reply appears 
to have been given. 
| Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
‘that his attention had been directed to the 
| Address, and that no reply had been made 
| to it. The facts of the statement, how- 
ever, had not been denied by the Directors 
| of the Poor of Marylebone, and he under- 
| stood that great improvements had since 
| taken place in the ventilation and area of 
the workhouse. 








TAXING MASTERS. 
QUESTION, 


| Mr. BRADY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment why the Returns, ordered on the 
29th day of July, 1858, “of the number 
/and the names of the Taxing Masters of 
| the Court of Chancery in England ; of the 
| several Clerks in their offices, and the 
| dates of their several appointments ; and 
| Statement of the duties of each, the hours 
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of their attendance, the salary paid to each, 
and the authority under which paid,’ has 
not been made? And why, as the Act 
5 & 6 Vict., c. 183, s. 9, fixes the salary 
of the Clerks in the office of Taxing Mas- 
ters at £250 a year, and the Act 15 & 16 
Vict. c. 49, raises such salary to £350 per 
annum, some of such Clerks are paid £120 
a year only, and on what authority has the 
provision of the last-mentioned Statute been 
departed from ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the order | 
for the Return referred to by the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been made so near the end of 
the Session that there was not time to, 
comply with it, and it never had been re- 
newed, as it ought to have been, after the 
assembling of the new Parliament. If the 
hon. Member would repeat his Motion, the | 
particulars asked for would be furnished. | 
With regard to the second question, the | 
Act alluded to fixed the salaries of the 
Chief Clerks in the Taxing Office at the 
sums the hon. Gentleman had mentioned ; 
but there was also another class of clerks 
in the same office, whose salaries were not | 
specified in the Act, but were fixed by the 
Lord Chancellor at £120 a year. 


' 


TREATY OF VILLAFRANCA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would beg to ask the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreigu Affairs whe- 
ther, before the House is prorogued, he 
will lay on the Table of the House all the 
correspondence that has passed between 
the noble Lord and Lord Cowley and Sir 
James Hudson since the Treaty of Villa- 
franca ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I think, Sir, 
it would be very unadvisable to lay these 
papers on the Table. They all relate to 
negotiations now going on, and their pre- 
sentation had better be deferred till they 
can be produced before Parliament in a 
complete shape. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS CONTINU- 
ANCE BILL, 
COMMITTEE. THIRD READING. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose and said, the 
hon. Member for Cork has questioned my 
right to appear here as the advocate of the 
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Roman Catholic laity. I beg to tell the 
hon. Member that I appear here, not only 
in my character as an Independent Mem- 
ber, but as representing on this question 
the opinions of the hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. Hutt), who has presented to this 
House a petition from the Roman Cathclies 
of the north of England, praying for access 
to the Courts of this country—in fact, for 
protection against the authority usurped by 


| Cardinal Wiseman in interfering with their 


charitable endowments. The hon. Mem- 


ber for Cork, whilst pursuing the otber 


night a course which was distasteful to 
the majority of this House, said, when 
they objected, that he thought that they 
had forgotten him. Sir, 1 beg to say 
that I have not forgotten the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. I have sat in a previous 
Parliament with him, and I remember 
him as one of the ringleaders of a small 
section of Roman Catholic members who 
abused the forms of this House for months 


inthe year 1851, until the House had seri- 


ously to consider whether such conduct was 
compatible with its own free action. I 


have also to state, on the part of the hon. 


Member for Gateshead, that he endeavoured 
to negotiate with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer) on this 
subject, and that the hon. and learned 
Member promised to produce a Bill which 
should satisfy those petitioners, but he ap- 
pears to have used the opportunity simply to 
delay all action on our part for their defence. 
Three days were thus lost, and the object of 
the hon. Member for Dundalk is probably ac- 
complished by his having delayed this pro- 
ceeding until the House has scarcely Mem- 
bers enough left to perform its functions, 
and until the hon. Member for Gateshead 
is unavoidably absent. The hon. Member 
for Gateshead concurred with me, that 
under existing circumstances there was no 
course to be pursued for obtaining the jus- 
tice which these petitioners have a right to 
claim, but that which I now adopt, of re- 
sisting the further progress of this Bill, 
and thus affording effectual protection to 
these petitioners by leaving the Roman Ca- 
tholic charities under the jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners and the Court of 
Chancery ; being fully assured that if any 
attempt should be made to disturb those 
charities under the law against superstitious 
uses Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Attorney General will extend to them the 
protection which is their due, until the 
House reassembles, when we shall be ina 
position to reconsider some such measure 
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as the Government recently laid upon the 
table, but which they have since unfortu- 
nately withdrawn. I give the Government 
full credit for having been the first Govern- 
ment that have attempted to grapple with 
this question since 1853. They deserved 
the thanks alike of the Roman Catholic 
laity, of this House, and the country ; but 
I do lament the weakness which induced 
them to withdraw their Bill, because I hap- 
pen to know that, although obstructions 
might have been thrown in the way of the 
Bill by the Roman Catholic Members of this 
House, a great body of Members on this 
side of the House were prepared to give it 
full and fair consideration, with the earnest 
desire to extend to these petitioners the 
protection which they seek. The position 
of the petitioners is this: Ever since the 
year 1851 they have made complaints to 
this House, and they have given evidence 
before Committees of the House, that the 
fact of their being precluded from appeal- 
ing to the Courts of this country has led 
to gross abuses in the administration and ap- 
propriation of their charitable trusts. There 
is evidence in existence of persons having 
been induced upon theirdeath-beds to alien- 
ate the remainder of their property to the 
purposes of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
the serious injury of their families, having 
previously given to that Church the greater 
part of it, while their natural heirs remain 
without the power of appealing to the Courts 
of Equity. There is evidence in existence 
that priests who have built chapels out of 
their own funds, have, by the arbitrary 
measures of Cardinal Wiseman and his 
bishops, been suspended from their fune- 
tions, and have by this means been ren- 
dered incapable of deriving from their in- 
vestments that support, which they na- 
turally expected to enjoy. And there is 
now before this House a petition from 
the most respectable Catholics in the 
north of England, in accordance with the 
evidence given by these same persons, to 
the effect that their endowments are so 
much under the authority of Cardinal Wise- 
man and his bishops that they fear those 
endowments will in the end be alienated 
altogether from the purposes for which they 
were intended. Knowing the exertion which 
is required on the part of Roman Catholics 
to appeal to this House, under the threats 
which are held out against them; and this, 
too, is in evidence.—[{Mr. BowyEr: No, 
no!]— it is in evidence before the Mort- 
main Committee; knowing the courage 


which is required on their part to appear | 


Mr, Newdegate 
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as petitioners in this House, I say that this 
House will abandon its functions if it any 
longer leaves them without redress. [ 
grant that if this Bill only continued a sus- 
pension of the operation of the Supersti- 
tious Uses Act, it would have met the ne- 
cessities of the case, and I would have sup-. 
ported it; but it not only dues that, it also 
practically suspends the action of the law 
of this country in reference to this subject. 
It precludes all application to the Charity 
Commissioners or the Court of Chancery; 
and therefore, I say, that this latter por- 
tion of the Bill is absolutely mischievous, 
What I want the Government, then, to do, 
is to introduce a Bill merely to suspend the 
operation of the law against superstitious 
uses, Such a measure as that should have 
my cordial support, because it would leave 
the petitioners free to approach the courts 
of this country, and receive the protection 
they request. In 1851, the country was 
made to feel the effects of the Papal ag- 
gression, and this House passed a Bill 
which, although a protest against that ag- 
gression, and so far an advantage, totally 
failed to meet the necessities of the Roman 
Catholics or the temporal aggression which 
was then perpetrated upon the country. 
Look at the position of Cardinal Wise- 
man. He came here as the archbishop of 
a see, the title of which he is forbidden by 
law to assume. He came here as a cardinal! 
—that is to say, as a Privy Councillor of 
the Papal Court, and he exercises functions 
which supersede all right on his part to con- 
sider himself a British subject. In faet, 
by accepting the office of Cardinal he has 
abdicated his title to be considered one of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. I can adduce the 
highest evidence to prove that when a man 
accepts those functions he becomes the 
privy councillor and temporal agent of the 
Court of Rome. Now, if any Members 
like to deny that statement, I can refer to 
the proofs which were adduced by the hon. 
Member for Surrey and myself in 1851, 
and which stand recorded in Hansard, and, 
if necessary, further evidence can be ad- 
duced. Cardinal Wiseman is here also as 
legate a latere. [Mr. Bowyer: No, no.] 
Why it is so declared in the documents 
which Cardinal Wiseman has himself issued 
to the Roman Catholics of this country, and 
which have been published in all the news- 
papers. Especially in his Appeal he de- 
clared that he was instituted most formally, 
first in a private consistory, afterwards 
publicly ; and that then, by a third cere- 
mony, he was invested with the hat, 
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which is the symbol of his dignity. A 
Cardinal Priest is virtute officii a legate, 
when absent on a mission from Rome. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman may 
attempt to laugh, but these facts have 
been before the public for the last six 
years on the authority of Cardinal Wise- 
man himself ; and I say that it is contrary 
to international law, to the laws of this 
country, and to the usage of every country 
in Europe, that a Legate, who is an Am- 
bassador from a foreign Court, should be 
resident here without being accredited to 
the Court of St. James, at which no Ro- 
man ecclesiastic can be received under the 
Diplomatic Relations Act—I say that it is 
contrary to law that this foreign temporal 
agent should be resident here and allowed 
to exercise a jurisdiction over a large por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects. I say 
more, that to permit this is contrary to the 
oath which every Member of this House 
has taken ; and I do earnestly call upon 
the House to vindicate the national inde- 
pendence from this aggression. I call upon 
the House not to pass a Bill which we 
have it proved in evidence affords scope for 
the exercise of functions which are dero- 
gatory to the Crown, and an infringement 
of our national independence. I ask you 
not to ignore the prayer which these Ro- 
man Catholic petitioners have had the 
courage to present to you; for that when 
Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
approach you, you should at least abstain 
from excluding from the jurisdiction of 
their native countrymen who are suffering 
under a tyranny to which we may, as Pro- 
testants, regret that they submit, but which 
we know, that they, as Roman Catholics, 
cannot always resist. Let the House sup- 
pose a case such as this, and there are 
such cases. Some ancient family has long 
possessed an estate and a manor-house, 
to which a chapel and an endowment are 
attached. The priest of the chapel, nomi- 
nated by them, is their confessor. Car- 
dinal Wiseman, through the weakness of 
some member of the family, grasps the 
endowment, ousts the priest nominated by 
the family, and thrusts upon them a new 
and probably a Jesuit confessor. Is not 
this persecution? Or take the case to which 
I alluded, of the priest suspended from the 
chapel which he built. When we have evi- 
dence that families are injured by the in- 
fluences which are brought to bear upon 
the heads of those families; that trusts are 
misappropriated, and that this ambitious 
Cardinal Legate claims the right to dis- 
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pose of the whole of this property, and in 
recent documents has boasted of the appli- 
cation of that property in a manner con- 
trary to law—I say it is no trifling matter. 
Year after year the same tactics have been 
pursued. At the close of every Session 
since 1853, when the House was empty, 
behind the back of Parliament, these Ex- 
emption Bills have been slipped through. 
The case increases in gravity as time goes 
on. Cardinal Wiseman boasts of the great 
extension of Roman Catholic trust property 
subject tohiscommand. He boasted of the 
increase inthe establishments of thereligious 
orders of the Church of Rome. He boasts of 
the increase of convents and of monasteries, 
of the increase of chapels, and of the num- 
ber of priests; and let not the House forget 
that the reasons for the aggression which 
he stated in his ‘* Appeal’’ were, first, that 
there were no means of convening a Ro- 
man Catholic synod in this country; and 
that there were not sufficient establishments 
of the regular orders to enable him to 
enforce the canon law according to the de- 
erees of the synod, over which he has com- 
plete control ; and thirdly, that there were 
no means of effecting a parochial division 
of this country for its more effectual go- 
vernment by the foreign power which he 
represents ; and he explains that the aggres- 
sion was committed to effect these objects, 
that is, to establish his usurped authority. 
In 1839, a petition was presented to the 
Pope at Rome by certain English Roman 
Catholics, praying that the free system of 
canon law, which has existed in this coun- 
try for ages amongst the Roman Catholics, 
might not be broken up. Again, in 1847, 
communications were made to this country 
by Roman Catholic priests, that a move- 
ment was going on in Rome, under which, 
if accomplished in the form in which it 
has been carried out by the Papal ag- 
gression, the power of Cardinal Wiseman 
as legate would deprive the English Ro- 
man Catholic priests of the local endow- 
ments they held, and subject them to his 
arbitrary dictation and control. Sir, it is 
derogatory to this country in the eyes of 
Europe, that we should have our laws su- 
perseded by an intrusive authority, which 
comes here contrary to international law 
and our own laws. What must the Ro- 
man Catholics of the Continent think of 
us Englishmen, when they hear that the 
Roman Catholic laity and several priests 
petition this House for relief from this op- 
pression, and this House suffers itself to be 
wearied into subjection by some thirty of 
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its Members, who take every opportunity of 
abusing its forms, and who boast, through 
the Roman Catholic papers, that they hold 
this House in subjection. I ask the House, 
then, in deference to its own character, to 
show that it can and will act, not in a spirit 
of oppression, but in a spirit of protection 
towards those persons; that it will act upon 
the conviction of the House of Lords in 
1853, that those charities ought not to be 
exempt; and that it will revert to its own 
decision of 1853, when it passed the second 
reading of the Charitable Trusts Act with- 
out the exemption which is now proposed 
to be continued. In this I am pursuing 
the course which was adopted by my noble 
Friend Lord Chelmsford in 1853; and I 
feel it my duty to tell the Government 
that, although I was perfectly ready to 
support the Bill of 1853, and to support 
them in suspending the operation of the 
law against superstitious uses, I am de- 
termined to oppose them, if they endeavour 
any longer to exempt this property from 
the jurisdiction of the laws of England, or 
longer to refuse the relief which these pe- 
titioners claim at our hands. Depend upon 
it that the power, which Cardinal Wiseman 
exercises in this country needs control. 
As Vicar Apostolic, he was the first Pre- 
late of the Roman Catholic Church to es- 
tablish the Jesuits in this town and diocese. 
We have to thank him for that. History 
contains abundant records of the ambi- 
tion of that order, and of their inter- 
ference with the temporal and _ political 
affairs of various States; they are not 
merely a religious order, they are a tempo- 
ral organization also; and the proof of it is 
that such has been their interference and 
intrigue, and such the tyranny and confu- 
sion created by them, that they have been 
forty times expelled from different States 
of Europe. And depend upon it, when we 
see all that is moving on the Continent, if 
we are not blind to what is passing around 
us, we shall be wanting in our duty should 
we suffer this foreign intrusive authority to 
defy the laws of England, and inflict further 
injury upon Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. I therefore move as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be committed this day 
three months. 





Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee,” instead 
thereof :— 


1 COMMONS } 





Mr. SPOONER seconded the Motion. | 
Mr, Newdegate 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, the question 


before the House was a very simple one, 
_and did not require the importation of the 
historical end theological elements which 
the hon. Gentleman had mixed up with 
it. AccorJling to the existing law certain 
Roman Catholic Charities and Charitable 
Trusts would be forfeited if they were 
brought under the cognizance of the Cha- 
rity Commissioners. To prevent that for- 
feiture the Earl of Derby had recommend- 
ed, a few nights ago, ‘‘in another place,”’ 
that the Government should introduce a 
Bill of exemption for one year. Acting 
on that suggestion, the Government had 
introduced that Bill, the sole effect of 
which was to protect from confiscation 
under penal laws that were still unrepeal- 
ed, and which a'l allowed to be bad, pro- 
perty which had been bequeathed by pious 
Yoman Catholics for religious aud charita- 
ble uses. He, therefore, declined to enter 
into the character or conduct of the distin- 
guished Prelate whose name the hon. 
Member who preceded him had so unne- 
cessarily introduced. 

Mr. BOWYER said, that in his opinion 
the House could not, without committing a 
gross injustice, refuse to assent to the Bill. 
IIe might not, perhaps, be able to convince 
the hon. Member for Warwickshire of that, 
because that hon. Gentleman lost no op- 
portunity of showing the most perverse 
bitterness and hatred against the Roman 
Catholic Church and its professors. The 
hon. Gentleman had that evening appeared 
in a new character. He declared he was 
acting for the protection of certain Roman 
Catholics, but he (Mr. Bowyer) believed 
that there was not one Roman Catholic in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland who would 
not at once repudiate his protection. The 
hon. Member spoke as if ke were the ad- 
vocate of the Roman Catholics, and yet 
his speech teemed with all the misrepre- 
sentations, calumnies, and rubbish which 
had been spoken, as well as written, for 
years and years against the Roman Catholic 
Church. He had most unnecessarily in- 
troduced the name of Cardinal Wiseman, 
who had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter before the House. The disrespect- 
ful introduction of the name of that illus- 
trious Prelate into the discussion was offen- 
sive, not only to all Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers but also to sensible and gentlemanlike 
Protestants. The hon. Member had calum- 
niated that illustrious person, and spoken 
of him with a bitterness which only re- 
flected discredit upon himself. The simple 
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question before the House was whether 
they should prolong the suspension of a 
statute, which, if it were not suspended 
further, would have the effect of confiseat- 
ing the property of Roman Catholics which 
had been devoted to charitable and religious 
purposes. The hon. Gentleman said the 
Attorney General could interpose to protect 
Roman Catholics from such confiscation, 
but that hon. and learned Gentleman had 
no power to interfere with the operation of 
the Trusts Act, which gave very extraordi- 
nary powers to the Commissioners. Ile 
(Mr. Bowyer) wished to explain that the 
apparent delay which had arisen in his 
presenting a ‘draught of the Bill, which he 
had promised to show to the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Hutt) was owing to the 
care with which it had to be drawn up. In 
proof of that he might mention that he 
had thought it necessary to entrust the 
preparation of the Bill to Mr. Henry 
Stonor, the eminent Roman Catholie con- 
veyancer, and he had settled it with Mr. F. 
Riddell. He (Mr. Bowyer) had done 
more than keep his promise to bring 
in a Bill next Session; a notice was 
standing in his name for leave to bring 
in a Bill that day, which he hoped would 
be printed in a few days for consi- 
deration during the recess. He denied 
emphatically the imputation thrown out by 
the hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. New- 
degate), that he (Mr. Bowyer) had acted 
for delay. Under these circumstances, 
he asked the House to pass this continu- 
ance Bill, the only object of which was to 
prevent a great confiscation of property 
and a gross injury to the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. The speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man was one of the bitterest and most 
calumnious that he (Mr. Bowyer) had ever 
heard in a public assembly. It would 
be very easy for him to point out the errors 
and absurdities into which the hon. Mem- 
ber had fallen, and to show that the 
statements of the hon. Member had no 
foundation in fact. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
thought these religious discussions in the 
House of Commons were exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. He did not accuse the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire of bitter- 
ness and hatred towards the Roman Catho- 
lies, but rather of too warm an affection, 
which induced him perpetually to meddle 
with their affairs. He thought, however, 


that the hon. Gentleman would do well to 
confine his attention more strictly to mat- 
ters connected with his own Church, where 
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he would find abundant room for improve- 
ment, rather than attempt to interfere with 
members of a community with whom he 
could have no weight whatever. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of a Roman Catho- 
lie prelate as a pseudo-bishop. [Mr. New- 
pEGATE: I spoke merely of the pseudo- 
bishop of South Wales.] He did not wish 
to take offence at the epithet, but he ques- 
tioned whether its use was consistent with 
courtesy, or calculated to advance the in- 
fluence of the hon. Member’s opinions. 
Mr. KINNAIRD stated that a Petition 
on the subject had been presented by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. Hutt), 
signed by a large number of Roman Ca- 
tholics in the north of England, who were 
as much opposed to this Bill as the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. He 
most earnestly protested against such per- 
petual trifling with so important a question. 
He was very far from blaming the Roman 
Catholies for seeking to delay in that House 
the settlement of the question, but he de- 
precated a sacrifice of principle on the part 
of the Government for party purposes. So 
far from strengthening themselves by so 
doing, he believed it would have an oppo- 
site effect. The noble Lord the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs when, in 1853 the 
Roman Catholics were exempted for two 
years only from the operation of the Cha- 
ritable Trusts Act, distinctly stated that 
the provisions of that Act ought to apply 
to Roman Catholic as well as Protestant 
charities, and that he only wished to post- 
pone its operation in the case of the 
former, in order that a Bill might be 
introduced which would provide against 
the confiscation of such charities. This 
was in 1853; and now six years after 
they have again asked to postpone the 
consideration of any such Bill, though 
four successive Governments had distinctly 
pledged themselves to bring in a Bill to 
settle the question. And at the close of 
the last Session, when a continuance Bill 
similar to the present was introduced the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home Se- 
cretary distinctly stated that it was for the 
last time. He would ask why the right 
hon. Baronet the present Home Secretary 
had given up his own Bill? That Bill 
had been suddenly dropped and a Bill in- 
troduced into the House of Lords which 
they were asked to pass at this late period 
of the Session. He entirely concurred in 
the opinion that those who were interested 
in Roman Catholic charities had committed 
a mistake in claiming exomption for them 
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from the laws which ought to affect all 
classes of the community equally. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he must 
decline to follow hon. Members into the 
controversial part of the question. He had 
only one remark to make as to the expres- 
sion which had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, upon what 
he was pleased, by a singular metathesis, 
to term the ‘‘speudo”’ bishop of South 
Wales. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I did not speak 
of a pseudo bishop ; I only said that the 
Bishop of New South Wales was a pseudo 
title. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: At any rate, 
the hon. Member was speaking of orders 
in the Church of Rome; and, of course, 
it was well known that orders of the 
Church of Rome were recognized by the 
Church of England. He would merely 
notice that point, and abstaining altogether 
from crimination or recrimination on this 
subject, confine himself to a few words, in 
which he would endeavour to explain and 
vindicate the course taken by the Govern- 
ment ; and further venture to make a few 
remarks as to the future prospects of 
this question. The hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) had complained of 
the conduct of the Government, and had 
intimated his intention of using all the 
forms of the House for the purpose of 
defeating the Bill. Te begged, however, 
to draw the hon. Member’s attention to 
what had been the course pursued by the 
Government, and what had been laid be- 
fore the House. He would also remind 
him that although many Governments 
had made promises, he (Sir George Lewis) 
was the first person who had attempted 
to deal practically with the question. He 
had introduced a Bill, but owing to cireum- 
stances to which it was unnecessary to ad- 
vert, it was not submitted to the House 
until a late period of the Session ; and as 
he found that those whose interests were 
principally affected by it entertained strong 
objections to its provisions, and as at this 
time it was impossible that it could receive 
due consideration in the other House, he 
had come to the conclusion that the best 
course would be to withdraw the measure, 
and to renew the continuance Bill ; but at 
the same time he gave a distinct pledge 
that he would, early in the next Session, 
lay upon the table a Bill similar in effect 
to that which he had proposed this year, 
with the view of obviating for the future 
this exceptional legislation. He trusted 
Mr, Kinnaird 
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the House would consider this explanation 
satisfactory. And he would merely add a 
few words as to our procpect of legislation 
in future. The Bill which he had intro- 
duced was founded on a petition presented 
by several Roman Catholics of great weight 
and respectability in the north of England. 
The hon, and learned Member for Dundalk 
said that that Bill did not represent the 
prayer of the petition, but he (Sir George 
Lewis) was under the impression that it 
did fairly represent it. Llowever, he would 
not go into that question now. It cer- 
tainly had furnished a groundwork for dis- 
cussion ; and having the advantage of that 
Bill to proceed upon, and the subsequent 
suggestions of hon. Gentlemen, he thought 
the House would be in condition next Ses- 
sion to approach the question with a much 
better chance of its settlement than had 
yet been afforded. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he could assure 
the hon. and learned Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. Bowyer) that the Roman Catholics 
need fear no attack on thcir property by 
the Protestants ; but the Protestants were 
determined to have no more Continuance 
Bills, and to bring the Roman Catholic 
charities under the beneficial operation of 
the general law. Why was every other class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects to be under the 
control of the Charity Commissioners and 
the Roman Catholi¢s alone exempted? He 
believed that it would be beneficial to the 
Roman Catholics themselves if all their 
trusts were brought under the operation 
of the general Act. His hon. Friend and 
Colleague had been blamed for his Jan- 
guage and his bitterness against the Ro- 
man Catholics, He felt no such bitter- 
ness ; but he felt, and he (Mr. Spooner) 
also felt persuaded at this time there was 
a foreign interference with the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country which it behoved 
the House of Commons to put a stop to. 
Dr. Wiseman was not acting as an Eng- 
lishman, but under foreign dictation ; and 
when his Friend alluded to Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Chureh it was not to 
Bishops in their own Churches but to 
Bishops illegally assuming dioceses in this 
country ; and, in his (Mr. Spooner’s) opin- 
ion, both the present and the late Attor- 
neys General had neglected their duties, 
and ought to be impeached for not taking 
steps to prevent the breach of the law, 
which was of constant occurrence, by the 
description of Roman Catholic Bishops in 
handbills and placards as Bishops of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other 
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places, and the Bishops appearing in the 
places and at the times so notified in those 
lacards. The Roman Catholics were not 
included in the Charity Trust Act at their 
own request, and the exemption was grant- 
ed for two years under the plea that there 
existed some difficulties in the application 
of that Act to Roman Catholic Charities ; 
but a Bill was promised to remedy those 
difficulties. Year after year the same plea 
was urged and the exemption continued 
for one year; this year a Bill has been 
brought in by the Government, and the 
Roman Catholics opposed the Bill, and at 
the present state of the Session it was im- 
possible to give full consideration to the 
measure. They again ask for a Conti- 
nuance Bill which, if granted, will only 
lead to the same results at the end of the 
next Session. Every year during the last 
six years the House had been told that) 
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the operation of Superstitious Uses Act, 
and leave to Roman Catholics after the 
Ist of September the opportunity of hav- 
ing their causes fairly tried before the tri- 
bunals of the country, the question would 
be settled. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, if the Go- 
vernment acceded to the recommendation 
of the hon. Gentleman, they would have 
to begin de novo, for the title of the Bill 
would have to be altered. It seemed to 
him better that they should follow the 
precedent of former years and merely 
suspend the operation of the Charitable 
Trusts Act for a limited time longer. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he wished to state 
that hon. Members had an impression that 
the effect of this Continuance Bill would 
be to prevent the Court of Chancery from 
exercising any jurisdiction over Roman Ca. 
tholie charities. That was not so. At the 


next year the subject of the Bill before the | present moment all Roman Catholics might 
House should be settled ; and not seeing a | proceed in the Court of Chancery in refe- 
reason why a large portion of our fellow-| rence to Roman Catholic charities, but in 
subjects should be excluded from the be- | that Court the Attorney General must be 
neficial operation of the Charitable Trusts | a party, and that fact protected the pro- 
Act, he would oppose the passing of the} perty from forfeiture under the law of su- 
Continuance Bill to his utmost. As long! perstitious uses and under the Enrolment 
as they renewed these Continuance Bills| Act. The Charity Commissioners, how- 
the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts ever, had powers much stronger and more 
would never be brought under the con-| summary, and amongst others that of in- 


trol—and a beneficial control it was—of 
the Charity Commissioners. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he trusted that no 
hon. Member would oppose the universal 
opinion of the Roman Catholics who were 
to be dealt with under this particular Bill. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes 70; Noes 
47: Majority 23. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. l 

House in Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished | 
to inquire whether the Government would | 
substitute for the first enactment of the | 





vestigating the whole matter relating to 
any charity without the assistance of the 
Attorney General or the Court of Chan- 
cery. The effect of this Bill not being 
passed would, therefore, be that these 
Commissioners, in performing their duties, 
would be obliged to declare these chari- 
ties forfeited. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
desired to state that it was his intention to 
propose to alter the month mentioned in 
the Bill from September to July, as being 
the limit of the operation of this measure. 
It was originally July, but was altered in 
the Lords. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, if the pro- 


Bill a clause suspending the operation of | position which he had made were adopted, 
the Superstitious Uses Act, which would! there would be no reason why all Roman 
bring the whole of the Roman Catholic | Catholic charities should not be brought 
Charities under the jurisdiction of the} within the operation of the general law, 








Charity Commissioners? If the Govern- 
ment meant to deal effectually with this 
question and avoid embarrassments in an-' 
other Session they must have the general 
law on their side, not the exceptional, 
otherwise Cardinal Wiseman, who regu- 
lated the conduct of a large number of 
Members of the House, would continue his 
rule. If the Government would suspend 








The object of this opposition on the part 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk was to prevent malversations in re- 
gard to Roman Catholic charities being dis- 
covered. It was desired to keep these 
things in the dark, but he would impress 
upon the Government and the House that 
they should all be inquired into, 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, the right hon, 
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Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department had now adopted the sugges. 
tion which he (Mr. Kinnaird) made, but 
which the right hon. Gentleman at first 
refused. He was glad the division had 
taken place, however, because it would 
draw the attention of the country to this 
‘subject. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
hoped that next year all the powers of 
the Charity Commisssioners, which were 
very large, would be taken into considera- 
tion, and that they would not be permitted 
longer to make schemes behind the backs 
of persons, and in a clandestine manner. 

Mr. SPOONER aaid, he would not 
further oppose the Continuance Bill if it 
were limited to the Ist July next. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended considered. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
as it was necessary to send the Bill back 
to the Lords, perhaps the House would 
allow it to be read a third time and 
passed, 


Bill read 3° and passed. 


DIVORCE COURT BILL. 
COMMITTEE.— THIRD READING. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2, 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
move to insert after the words ‘ Judge 
Ordinary alone,”’ the following :— 


“Providing always, that such Court does and 
shall hold a sitting for the disposal of the busi- 
ness of the said Court for not less than two 
consecutive days, at the least, once in every 
fortnight from the 2nd of November to the 10th 
of August in every year, except during the periods 
allotted for the attendance of the Judges upon 
their circuits, or for the ordinary vacations,” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
concurred in the object of the hon. Mover 
of the proviso, but he doubted whether 
fixing a minimum would not be to impair 
rather than increase the stringency of the 
clause. By such a course they might en- 
sure the attendance of the Judges would 
not go beyond the minimum fixed. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to, as was alse Clause 3. 

Clause 4. (Extending the operation of 
the Act to Ireland.) 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 


clause had been inserted by the Lords, and 
he moved that it be expunged. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he ob- 
jected to legislation which did not apply to 
the whole empire. 

Mr. Serseant DEASY said, that if this 
clause of the Bili was agreed to, extend- 
ing as it did the operation of the Act to 
Ireland, it would be most objectionable, 
not only to the Roman Catholic but also 
to the Protestant portion of the population 
of that country. Another objection to the 
clause was, that it would be introducing 
into Ireland the operation of a foreign tri- 
bunal, as it would enable parties contract- 
ing a marriage in Ireland—where the mar- 
riage contract was indissoluble, by trans- 
ferring their suit to London, to obtain a 
divorcee. The clause, moreover, would be 
an interference with the regularly con- 
stituted tribunals in Ireland. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he trusted the Go- 
vernment would throw aside all thoughts 
ef extending the Divorce Court to Ireland, 
as such legislation would be entirely con- 
trary to the feelings of the people of that 
country. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that the 
feelings of the women ought to be consulted 
in this matter as well as those of the men. 
[Te did not believe the Divorce Court was 
in conformity with the wishes of the women 
of England, and he thought the House 
ought to retrace their steps and abolish the 
system altogether. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 5, (Authorising the Judges to hold 
their sittings in private.) 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, that clause 
would establish a dangerous precedent. The 
Judges in these days were incorrupt and 
incorruptible; but still it would be unwise 
toremove them from that salutary influence 
of public opinion and public responsibility 
to the operation of which publicity was in- 
dispensable, In the trial of Horne Tooke, 
Lord Ellenborough ordered that no evi- 
dence should be published de die in diem, 
and Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle 
published notwithstanding, and was com- 
mitted by the Judge. But even that was 
a different state of things from a Court 
sitting in private. Such a principle, how- 
ever, was wholly alien to the spirit of our 
law, the only approach to it being the prac- 
tice adopted by the Court of Chancery in 
certain exceptional cases of holding sit- 
tings in camerd. That departure from the 
ordinary rule by no means worked so satis- 
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factory that they were called upon to give 
it any greater extension. On the trial of 
Palmer, Lord Campbell expressed a hope 
that no remark in the shape of editorial 
comment should be made till the trial was 
over, and the press acquiesced, and there 
were no remarks made that could prejudice 
the ease or influence the jury. There were 
titled defendants and men of property who 
would give thousands to have their cases 
heard with closed doors and to the exclu- 
sion of the press. To close the Divorce 
Court would only be to create a prurient 
curiosity on the part of the publie to 
know the details of the trials; and there 
would exist this anomaly—that while that 
Court was closed the police Courts would 
still publish their disgusting details. He 
remembered a Committee up-stairs sitting 
with closed doors; and what was the re- 
sult? A garbled account of the proceed- 
ings appeared in every newspaper in Eng- 
land. If the Divorce Court were closed, the 
representatives of the press might be ex- 
eluded, but the attorneys, the attorneys’ 
clerks, and other persons more or less con- 
nected with the proceedings, must be pre- 
sent; and it would be impossible that dis- 
gusting details should be shrouded in se- 
erecy. The consequence would be that re- 
ports would be published in newspapers 
without the responsibility secured by the 
presence of the recognized reporter. Be- 
sides, it was better to trust to the good 
sense of the community, and the good taste 
of the conductors of the public journals, 
than to arm our Judges with an arbitrary 
power like that recently exercised in France 
in the trial of M. de Montalembert. And, 
at the very worst, it would be wiser to run 
the risk of some indecent details creeping 
out than to shake that general confidence 
in the administration of justice which was 
engendered by surrounding our Judges with 
an atmosphere of publicity. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
whole principle of this enactment was pub- 
licity ; and the question simply was, whe- 
ther a greater amount of public justice 
would not be attained by the introduction 
of the exception to that general rule con- 
tained in this clause than without it. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
think that the object was to prevent the 
publication of details. He the (Attorney 
General) was willing to admit at once 
that the clause had been framed for the 
sake of public decency; but when he 
had explained the reasons for its introduc- 
tion, he was sure the Committee would per- 
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ceive that it had been brought forward for 
the purpose of preventing that denial and 
refusal of justice which arose in many cases 
in consequence of the present constitution 
of the Court. He regretted to say that 
the court was a place of resort—accord- 
ing to the accounts that were given to him 
—of characters of the worst description. 
Crowds congregated there for the purpose 
of hearing details which could only give 
gratification to depraved and diseased 
minds, That very court, so attended, was 
the place to which women suffering under 
the most cruel wrongs were compelled to 
have recourse for redress. One might well 
imagine a lady of sensitive feelings, and 
under the distressing necessity of seeking 
the redress of her grievous wrongs, shrink- 
ing from having recourse to a tribunal 
where she would have to relate the story 
of her husband’s cruelty in the presence 
of a jeering, laughing, and prurient mob, 
eager to catch at every indecent particular. 
It was such a painful accompaniment to 
her appeal to the open Court as that which 
he had but too feebly described which de- 
terred many injured and deserving persons 
from applying for its aid, and which there- 
fore operated in certain cases as a practical 
denial of justice. He had himself heard of 
cases in which persons, for the purpose of 
compelling a compromise, or accomplishing 
some particular end, had refused to assent 
to a private hearing; and if the counsel had 
not manifested a better spirit, in many in- 
stances the greatest injury would have been 
inflicted upon innocent individuals in con- 
sequence of the necessity for this publicity. 
Moreover, in some instances, the greatest 
profligacy—nay, crime—-might have to be 
brought forward in the Court, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the parties to a marriage 
to obtain a divorce, and the publication of 
those details might involve the most cruel 
and lifelong injury not only to the parties 
to the suit, but their innocent and unhappy 
children. Surely, then, the Committee 
would hardly say there could by any possi- 
bility be the slightest harm in such cases 
as that of arming the Judge with an 
authority to determine whether the case 
should be heard in public or not. It was 
not that the case was heard in private. 
There were present in court, the bar, so- 
licitors, and a jury—a sufficient number of 
persons to prevent the occurrence of those 
evils the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to dread. THe freely admitted the 
necessity of publicity of the proceedings 
of the courts of justice, and he did not 
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mean to ask for any authority that would 
in the slightest degree detract from that 
rule, except it were necessary for the attain- 
ment of public justice. But in a great num- 
ber of the cases that came before this Court, 
it was irnpossible to hope the sufferers could 
ask or obtain justice if they were com- 
pelled to seek it in the manner in which 
only they could now do so. This clause 
had been suggested by the learned Judge 
who presided in the court as the result 
of his experience of its working. The 
Committee were aware that for a length of 
time the public had been complaining of 
the evil influence of the publication of the 
evidence taken in the Court. He did not 
mean to put the necessity of the clause 
entirely on that ground. He himself was 
much more affected by the fact that in 
consequence of the present system there 
was, in many cases, a perfect denial or 
refusal of justice ; and that persons would 
not seek it if they had to go through the 
ordeal they had at present to pass. This 
power was to be entrusted to the discretion 
of the Judge, whose duty was merely to 
preside when a jury was present to give 
their verdict upon the evidence sworn to 
before them. He thought, therefore, the 
interests of humanity, the interests of jus- 
tice, the interests of public decency, all 
required that in a tribunal of this kind 
there should be an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, such as that embodied in this 
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legislation, which, if it were sound, could 
not be confined to this particular tribunal, 
but must be extended to the whole adminis- 
tration of justice in the country. For if 
the principle of trial with closed doors was 
right in the case of the Divorce Court, it 
would be also right in the rest of the civil 
and even in the Criminal Courts, when- 
ever evidence of an objectionable nature 
was to be adduced. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that persons attended the 
Divorce Court to hear the disclosures 
merely for amusement, but at present the 
Judges of our different tribunals could 
order all females and young persons out 
of court when cases unfit for them to hear 
came on, so that only male adults remuined; 
and could it be supposed that many of 
these were of the depraved frame of mind 
which had been suggested? Wonld the 
Committee then modify a great principle 
of law to meet a small modicum of incon- 
venience. The clause was really to enable 
the Judge to exercise a censorship over 
the public press, in so far as they chose to 
report the proceedings of the court. A 
century and a half ago Parliament and the 
nation repudiated the idea of a censorship 
over the public press ; and were they pre- 
pared on nearly the last day of the Session 
to reverse that policy, and to take the first 
step in the opposite direction ? He thought 
that the correction of any abuse in connec- 
tion with the press might safely be left to 
the general sense of the community, and 


which, on an accusation against the hus- | of those who conducted the public journals. 
band, the interests of the children were! As far as his own observation extended he 
involved to such an extent that, had the | saw nothing in the conduct of the public 
charge been made in public, all their pros- press with regard to the Divoree Court 
ects in life would have been for ever | which led him to wish for an alteration of 
_— In a - the er with = law ; but at rg — var ghar took 
consent, exercised the power of hearing | the step proposed, they ought to have a 
the case in private. All this clause asked strong body of evidence to show that the 
was to give that discretionary power to the | press had forgotten its duty to society, and 
Judge wherever he thought the interests systematically abused the opportunities it 
< — ogee ng - ~~ = sop. for ers we prared ae - 
slightest doubt it would be well and wisely saw no trace of misconduct on the part o 
exercised, and that it would tend greatly | the public journals; on the contrary, he 
to enhance the usefulness of the Court ; | thought that with regard to all trials of 
and he hoped, therefore, the Committee | this sort they conducted their publications 
would accept the clause. with great judgment, with great tact, and 
Mr. AYRTON said, the learned Attor- | with great advantage to the community. 
ney —— had = = very inge: | oe was a of weer) semen 
nious case of special hardship arising out; No doubt in particular cases it operate 
of the existing practice ; but there was no | very inconveniently to suitors; but he ar- 
principle of law from the inflexible opera-| rived at a totally different conclusion from 
tion of which the wit or the imagination | that of the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
of man could not conjure up some small to its general effect. The Court undertook 
modicum of inconvenience to individuals. | to investigate chiefly the conduct of hus- 
They were asked to enter upon a course “ bands towards their wives, and he could 
The Attorney General 
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conceive no more salutary inflaence than 
this very publicity must exert when held 
in terrorem over a tyrannical husband. 
The conviction that his cruelty, though 
perpetrated in domestic privacy, might be 
dragged to light, and made to bring upon 
him the scorn and reprobation of all right- 
minded men must have a beneficial effect 
in promoting the very object for which that 
Court was instituted, which was not to en- 
courage applications for divorce, but to re- 
press the marital misconduct out of which 
those applications arose. On the other 
hand, he thought that secreey would tend 
to encourage domestic vice and domestic 
immorality, and would be of no advantage 
to the court, because persons would know 
they could go there without incurring the 
penalty of having their misconduct exposed 
to the society in which they lived. Sucha 
clause as the present one might naturally be 
inserted in the Bill of the House of Lords, 
because there were certain classes of peo- 
ple who did not like this publicity. He 
thought that it was a clause which the 
House of Commons, being the guardian of 
the morality of the people at large, and 
earing nothing about the distinction be- 
tween particular classes, would insist upon 
striking out of the Bill, and he trusted 
that the Attorney General would give way 
to the sense of the country on the sub- 
ject, and withdraw it from the Bill. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
evuld not but express his regret that the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets should 
have thought fit to conclude his otherwise 
excellent speech by an unbecoming attack 
on ‘another place.’’ The hon. Gentleman 
had characterized the upper classes as less 
moral than those below them. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was impossible 
that justice could be satisfactorily admi- 
nistered in this country with closed doors, 
as the strength of our laws was in public 
opinion, which supported the law. The 
effect of the proposed clause would be 
to screen the powerful and rich while it 
exposed the failings of the poor. There 
were persons in this country whose names 
could influence the bench in granting se- 
erecy which a poor man could not obtain. 
[** Oh, oh!’’] He would remind the hon. 
Gentleman who said oh, that when a man 
went into a Court of Law in this country, 
he was on an equality with any man of any 
class. He hoped the House of Commons 
would prevent such an enactment as this. 

Mr. BRADY said, the hon. and learned 
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that it was necessary to pass the clause. 
He wished to ask him where the line of 
demarcation was to be drawn between the 
persons who should and who should not 
have extended to them the privilege of se- 
erecy. If they sanctioned the proposed 
violation of the law they would give rise to 
great discontent in the country, and at the 
same time lay the foundation of a system 
which must ultimately be extended to other 
Courts, and would have the effect of lower- 
ing the standard of justice. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he had often 
heard a word misapplied in that House 
and elsewhere—namely, the word un-Eng- 
lish. That word, he thought, was pecu- 
liarly applicable to this clause, which was 
opposed to all the principles of English 
law. He wished to ask the Attorney Ge- 
neral how the Judge was to be informed 
when a case was of such a nature as that 
it ought to be heard with closed doors or 
not, unless he were privately informed of 
the fact, or deferred to the station of the 
parties. That objection alone was fatal to 
the clause. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he was one of 
those who strongly opposed the Divorce 
Bill, on the ground that it would be most 
injurious to the morality of the country. 
Now, after it had been in operation a short 
time, the Attorney General was obliged te 
come forward, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, and propose the introduction of an 
entirely new principle in the English law, 
namely, enabling a Judge to shut up his 
court and proceed secretly. The fact was 
that the proceedings in the Divorce Court 
had become so scandalous, and were so 
injurious to the public morality, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman felt bound to 
introduce this clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
must not be supposed that this clause was 
pointed against the public press. No such 
thing. It only pointed to the prevention 
of that denial of justice which the present 
state of things caused, which he had en- 
deavoured to point out. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol was mistaken in supposing 
that the Judge could receive information 
privately. [Mr. Berxetey: I did not say 
so.] The only communication made to him 
would be by counsel of the nature of the 
evidence, and on that statement the Judge 
could exercise his discretion on his own re- 
sponsibility. The clause was the result 
of the experience of the Judge Ordinary, 
and at his suggestion it had been inserted 
in the Bill. If it were passed into law, 
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Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would 
move that it be omitted. It had been de- 
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eases would not be tried with closed doors | 
in reality, but before the bar, and in the | 
presence of the jury, solicitors, and parties. | scribed before by the Attorney General as 
He was glad the introduction of this clause | harmless, and he believed it would prove 
had been discussed, but he was sorry that | entirely nugatory. Its object was to pro- 
some topics had been introduced, and he | vide, that where the Judge suspected collu- 
shonld have been pleased if the hon. Mem- | sion or fabrication in a case brought before 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) him, he should have power to refer the pe- 
had not disfigured his speech by some of | tition to the Attorney General, who might 
the allusions which he had made. Te} examine into the matter and report. Now, 
should also have been glad if the hon. | he objected to this, that it was merely en- 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) had | couraging indolence in the Judges by trans- 
not said that a distinction would be drawn | ferring to the Attorney General that which 
between rich and poor in such a case. Let | the Judge himself had power to do. When- 
the House of Commons decide the ques- | ever the Judge suspected collusion he had 
tion, but not on such grounds. He must | power to call the parties before him, and to 
give the Committee the trouble of dividing, | put them on their oaths. The Attorney 
as he could not withdraw a clause recom-| General had neither time nor power to do 
mended by the Judge for the benefit of the | any such thing; and all that he could do 











suitors of his court. 

Mr. JOHN LOCKE said, there was a 
discrepancy between the argument of the 
Attorney General and the wording of the 
clause. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
urged it was to spare some females the 
pain of speaking in an open court, and thus 
prevent an inconvenience which often re- 
sulted in a denial of justice ; but the clause 
gave the Judge the power to close the 
doors of the court whenever the interests 
of public decency appeared to him to re- 
quire it. If the reason given with the 
clause were to prevail, it was obvious it 
could not stop at the Divorce Court; for | 
there were many cases tried in other courts 
where decency appeared to forbid publi- 
cation. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would not press the | 
clause to a division. He had acted in per- 
fect good faith with regard to the sugges- 
tion of the Judge of the Divorce Court. 
It would pain him to have to vote against 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he was in the position of being an 
advocate for the clause with no one to sup- 
port him. He agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark, that the 
clause did not contain words which would 
carry out the object he had spoken of, 
The mere words, ‘ preservation of public 
decency,” did not refer to the point to 
which he had alluded. Under all the cir- 
cumstances he would bow to the decision 
of the Committee without putting them to 
the trouble of a division. 

Clause struck out. 

Clause 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7. 


The Attorney General 





would be to hand the case over to some 
employé, who might call the agents before 
him, and without putting them on their 
oaths, ask them whether there was collu- 
sion or not. This proceeding would be 
totally nugatory, except that it would cause 
additional expense and delay. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the clause should be looked at, not 
as it stood, but with the power it gave the 
Court to make rules and regulations for 
carrying out its provisions. Great diffi- 
culty had been felt in cases where a disso- 
lution of marriage was claimed on the 
ground of adultery, owing to many of these 
being undefended cases. The petitioner 
produced only such evidence as he thought 
proper, and the Court could only know any- 
thing about the case from that. It was 
felt that there was a danger of divorces 
being obtained on fabricated cases by col- 
lusion, even when adultery had not actu- 
ally occurred. Hence, the proposal that 
some officer should be appointed to assist 
the Judge in such cases. The clause was 
intended to work thus :—Supposing a peti- 
tion praying for a dissolution of marriage, 
to which there was no defence or any per- 
son offering opposition to the petition, it 
would be imperative on the Judge to refer 
it to the Attorney General, and the peti- 
tioner would be required to give the Attor- 
ney General particulars of the acts relied 
on by him in support of the allegations of 
the petition, and the names and residences 
of all witnesses and persons connected with 
the case since the alleged adultery was com- 
mitted. In a great number of such in- 
stances, the Attorney General at the first 
aspect of the case would be able to detect 
whether it was characterized by good faith 
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or not. But in others, a species of out-of- 
doors inquiry would be made by his agents. 
The Judge could not be properly aided or 
protected except by the appointment of a 
person who out of doors should, before the 
hearing of the petition, make inquiry whe- 
ther the circumstances alleged by the peti- 
tioner were or were not true. This want 
had been greatly felt in the Divorce Court, 
and as the suggestion proceeded from that 
Court it was the result of experience. Many 
of the practitioners there had owned that 
collusion was not uncommon, and it was im- 
possible to detect collusion without intrinsic 
information. In the House of Lords it 
was found that the communications which 
were made to judicial persons during the 
progress of a case tended greatly to 
elucidate the facts. A similar protection, 
he believed, would be afforded by this 
clause, which would frequently prevent the 
Judge from being imposed upon. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that no provision 
was made in the clause for giving the At- 
torney General power to do that which it 
had been suggested he ought to do. It 
did not enable him to hear evidence on 
oath or to make any other inquiry than the 
parties chose voluntarily to submit to. Al- 
together the clause was so crudely framed 
and seemed so insufficient for the objects 
desired, that, unless it could be amended, 
he must vote against it. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that he was anxious 
to observe that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Baillie Cochrane) seemed to imagine 
that he had expressed an opinion with re- 
gard to peers and other persons of disti:c- 
tion which he did not mean to express. What 
he meant to say was that peers and other 
persons of distinction were more sensitive 
to publicity than other persons. With re- 
gard to the clause before the Committee 
the hon. and learned Member for Maryle- 
bone had described it as perfectly harm- 
less but perfectly useless. From the 
description given by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, however, he thought it was hurt- 
ful as well as useless ; for, if it were 
adopted, it would be necessary for the future 
to have, in point of fact, two suits—one 
before the Attorney General to find out 
whether there was collusion, and another 
before the Judge to decide very much the 
same facts as had been already investigated 
by the Attorney General. Such a double 
inquiry, he need hardly say, would add very 
seriously to the cost of the proceedings. 
Now, the Attorney General could not in- 
Stitute this inquiry himself; he must ne- 
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cessarily depute it to some officer, which 
could equally be done by the Judge. The 
duty which it was now sought to cast upon 
the Attorney General could be performed 
by the Judge, if he applied his mind to 
it. The Act of Parliament enabled him 
previous to the hearing of the suit to send 
for the petitioner and make a searching 
investigation into the case. When, there- 
fore, the Judge, having exercised this 
power, found that he was still unable to 
protect the public, it would be time enough 
to come to Parliament for fresh powers. 

Clause struck out. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
the insertion of the following clause after 
Clause 8 :— 


“In any petition presented by a wife praying 
that her marriage may be dissolved by reason of 
her husband having been guilty of adultery, 
coupled with cruelty, or of adultery coupled with 
desertion, the husband and wife respectively shall 
be competent and compellable to give evidence of 
or relating to such cruelty or desertion.” 


Clause agreed to. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to move the insertion of a clause after 
Clause 6, empowering the Court to inquire 
into the existence of any ante-nuptial or 
post-nuptial settlement, in those cases in 
which a decree of nullity or dissolution of 
marriage was granted, and to make such 
order upon it for the benefit of the hus- 
band and children as they might think fit. 
It often happened that a wife had a hand- 
some income settled upon her by her hus- 
band at the time of her marriage, and if 
she were divorced on account of her own 
adultery, she ought not to be enabled to 
live with the adulterer upon that income 
which she had received from the generosity 
of her husband. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was willing to admit the object of the 
clause to be a good one, and he should 
not oppose its introduction into the Bill if 
the hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) would consent not to press the 
clause of which he had given notice, to the 
effect that in every case of judicial separa- 
tion, when the whole of the property which 
might be the subject of the marriage settle- 
ment of the parties might have been settled 
to the separate use of the wife, it should be 
lawful for the Court to order such provision 
by way of alimony to be made to the hus- 
band out of the property of the wife, as the 
Court would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have given to a wife in a similar case. 
The principle which the hon. Member had 
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embodied in those words was no doubt a| who had not taken a degree. But under 
very laudable one, but then it was a no- the profession of a desire to improve the 
vel principle, and ought not, he thought, to | education of solicitors there were concealed 
be introduced into a measure which merely three or four most questionable proposi- 
sought to amend the procedure of the Court. | tions. For instance, the Bill proposed that 
He should also beg the hon. Member to the Law Society should hereafter issue to 
bear in mind that in every case of judicial solicitors their certificates, which at pre- 
separation the possibility of the husband sent were issued by the Government au- 
and wife becoming reunited was supposed, | thorities at Somerset House. Again, for 
and that result might be interfered with if the last century the Law List had been 
such arrangements as those proposed were _ published by the authority of Somerset 
carried into effect. | House, but the Bill would transfer the 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he had_ publication to a Committee of Solicitors. 
given notice of a clause somewhat different These were provisions of an important 
from the one before the Committee, inas- | character, which demanded a full, fair, 
much as it referred, not to cases of disso-| and free discussion, Had the Bill been 
lution of marriage, but of judicial separa- confined to educational provision it could 
tion. It was to enable the Court to make have met with no opposition, and might 
provision for the husband, by way of ali- have been introduced at a much earlier 
mony, out of the property which he had period. 
settled upon his wife at the marriage. | Notice taken, that Forty Members were 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he would not present ; House counted ; and Forty 
agree to the words “ or a decree of judicial | Members not being present, 
separation” being added to his own clause, | The House was adjourned at half-past 
with regard to the case of a decree of nul- Seven o'clock. 
lity of marriage. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 


| perrinn 


move a clause to the effect that a right of | 
appeal to the House of Lords should extend 
to all sentences and final judgments, or pe- 
titions under the Legitimacy Act, 1858. 
Clause agreed to. HOUSE OF LORDS, 
The Preamble was then agreed to. : 
House resuined. Friday, August 12, 1859. 
Bill reported, with Amendments; as | Minvres.] Pusirc Brrts.—2* Bankruptcy and 
amended, considered. Insolvency (Ireland) Act Amendment. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 3* Weights and Measures Act Amendment ; Con- 


solidated Fund (Appropriation); Stamp Duties ; 
Customs (No. 2.) ; East India Loan; Militia 
ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS BILL, Pay; Reserve Volunteer Force of Seamen; Go- 
. vernment of India Act Amendment; Inclosure 
COTE, Acts Amendment; Stock in Trade Exemption; 

Order for Consideration read. Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Continuance ; Epis- 


Mr. KNIGHT said, he believed this | oo woth: tary 4 on a sciaea) Gene 

: ‘6a tah ? s orrupt Practices Prevention Ac - 
Bill to be ° job. It had been intro tinuance; Turnpike Acts Continuance ; Dublin 
duced into the House of Lords at a late Police; Charitable and Provident Societies; In? 


period of the Session, and hurried through | closure ; European Troops India. 
its stages in that House at unseasonable | 
hours. For instance, it passed through | ate 
Committee at Two o’clock in the morning. | PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. aROTIOS. 
It had not been printed as amended, and| Lorp DISNMAN gave notice that, 

it was impossible to tell how it then stood. | case the Government should delay to being 
The professed object of the Bill was to, forward a Reform Bill, as they had done since 
provide for improved education of attor-| 1857, or in case their Bill should be re- 
neys and solicitors. There was no fault | jected elsewhere, he should follow the pre- 
to find with the first clause which profess- | cedent established by a noble Lord in bring- 
ed to improve the education of solicitors by ing in an Endowed Schools Bill after one 
enabling perscns who had taken a degree had been withdrawn in ‘another place;’’and 
at a University to be admitted to practise in the next Session move the Reform Bill 
as attorneys two years earlier than those | which had been so prematurely put an end 

The Attorney General 
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to in the last Parliament, and which was | pointment of James Vaughan, esquire, Lucias 


capable of any modification and amend- 
ment. 


| Henry Fitzgerald, esquire, and Richard Griffiths 


Welford, esquire, as Commissioners for the Pur- 
pose of making Inquiry into the Existence of such 


It had reminded him of the speech of | corrupt Practices.” 


Lord John Russell in 1851 on General Gas- 


eoyne’s Motion, in which his Lordship said, | 
that it was brought forward indeed by the | 


hon. and gallant General, but concocted by 


more wily individuals, and intended to com- | 


bine all the enemies of the Bill. 

With respect to the foreign policy of the 
late Government, he would read an extract 
from a letter which he had just received : 


has been unfairly treated, and that nothing could 


have been more constitutional, upright, and firm | 


| 
| 


“T quite agree with you that Lord Malmesbury 


Then it was moved to fill up the blank 
in the said Address with ‘* Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and ;”” agreed to. 

Then the said Address was agreed to; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 


| acquaint them that the Lords had agreed 


to the said Address, and had filled up the 
Blank. 

The Lord Steward and the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household to attend Her 
Majesty with the Address on the Part of 


than the manner in which he conducted the Italian | this House. 


business.”’ 


which Lord Denman answered, no it was 
from a Cousin of his own, and he himself 
did not constantly correspond with the 


noble Earl; but if it had been from that | 
quarter it would have added to the weight | 
He had always given a | 
silent vote in support of the Earl of Derby, | 
but although he might be the most humble | 
member of their Lordships’ House, yet he | 
was fully entitled to give his opinion. 


of the opinion. 


GLOUCESTER CITY ELECTION. 
A CONFERENCE. ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY, 


Conference had, at the Desire of the 


Commons, upon the Subject Matter of an! 


Address to be presented to [ler Majesty, | 
under the Provisions of the Act 15 & 16) 


A noble Lord (Lord Wodehouse) asked if | 
the letter was from the Earl of Derby, to | 


The Lord Steward to wait upon Her 
Majesty humbly to know what Time Her 
Majesty will please to appoint to be at- 
tended with the said Address, 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION, 
A MESSAGE, 


Message from the Commons, that they 
have appointed Viscount Patmerston, Sir 
Grorce Lewis, Mr. Secretary SipNey 
Hersert, and Sir Georce Grey, to go 
with the Lords (mentioned in the Message 
of Yesterday) to wait upon Her Majesty 
with the Address. 


GLOUCESTER CITY ELECTION, 
A MESSAGE, 


Message from the Commons that they 
have appointed Viscount Patmerston, Sir 
Greorce Lewis, Mr. Secretary SipNey 


Vict., c. 57 ; and Report made, That the | HERBERT, and Sir Georce GuEY to go 


Commons had agreed to the following Ad- | 
dress, to be presented to Her Majesty, to | 
which they desire the Concurrence of their | 
Lordships :— 


‘* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, beg Leave humbly to 
represent to Your Majesty, that a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to 
try a Petition complaining of an undue Election 
and Return for the City of Gloucester, have re- 
ported to the House, that there is reason to be- 
lieve that corrupt Practices extensively prevailed 
at the last Election for the City of Gloucester. 

‘We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 

quiry to be made, pursuant to the Provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth 
Year of the Reign of Your Majesty, intituled 
‘ An Act to provide for more effectual Inquiry into 
the Existence of corrupt Practices at Elections 
for Members to serve in Parliament,’ by the Ap- 





with the Lords (mentioned in the Message 
of this Day) to wait upon her Majesty 
with the Address. 


Tlouse adjourned at Seven o’cleck. 
till To-morrow, half past 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 12, 1859. 


Minvutes.] New Waits Issvep.—For Kingston- 
upon-Hull v. Joseph Hoare, void Election. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL ELECTION, 
REPORT. 
House informed, that the Committee had 


determined— 
“ That Joseph Hoare, esquire, is not duly elec 
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ed a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull : 
“That the last Election for the said Borough 


of Kingston-upon-Hull, so far as regards the Re- | 


turn of the said Joseph Hoare, esquire, is a void 
Election. 


{COMMONS} 
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what reply, if any, he gave toa Deputation 
of the Lord’s Day Society, which attended 
him upon the subject of preventing the per- 
formance of Bands in the Parks on Sun- 
| days? 


Mines— Question. 





is; FITZROY said, he was afraid he 
‘could scarcely g give a satisfactory answer to 
| the question, as he had no written docu- 
| ment to refresh his memory ; but, so far as 
‘his recollection served him, he would state 
om. ' what took place on the occasion to which 

Mr. FORSTER said, that in the ab- the hon. and learned Gentleman referred. 
sence of his hon. Friend the Member for He believed that the deputation waited 
Birmingham (Mr. Scholefield), who had | upon him under the erroneous impression 
given notice of the Question, he rose to that some new application on the subject 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whether | of Sunday Bands had been made, or was 
any intention exists to issue any new war- | about to be made to him. The Deputation 
rant affecting the position of Masters in | went, consequently, into the merits of the 
the Navy. | whole question, discussing it in a religious 
Lorv CLARENCE PAGET replied that | point of view. He replied that he fully 
the question of the position of Masters in| agreed with them as to the right of every 
the Navy was under the consideration of | man to the enjoyment of one day of rest 
the Board of Admiralty. There were con-|in the week, and that he would be most 
siderable difficulties attending this question, | ‘unwilling to be a party to anything that 
because it involved the corresponding rank would affect that right ; but at the same 
and position of other officers, who were time he stated that the performers who 
similar in grade of rank with the masters. | composed the band were free agents, and 
The late Board of Admiralty effected an undertook the duty voluntarily ; that ac- 
improvement in the position of surgeons, | cording to the showing of the deputation, 
and he thought it was to be regretted that vast numbers of persons frequented the 
they had not, at the same time, taken into parks to enjoy the music; that the privi- 
consideration the position of masters and lege had been continued for several years ; 


“ And the said Determinations were ordered to | 
be entered in the Journals of this Llouse.” 


MASTERS IN THE NAVY. 





paymasters in the navy. 


MILITARY RIOTS AT KINSALE. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to ask | 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 


there is any objection to lay on the Table | 
Copies of the Official Reports made by the 


Civil and the Military Authorities who held | 
investigations regarding the recent rioting | 


at Kinsale between some of the soldiers of | 
the regiment of Antrim Militia Artillery 
and some of the inhabitants of that town. 


Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, there | 
would be no objection to lay on the table | 
the reports to which the hon. Gentleman | 
referred, but the best course he considered | 
would be to put the question into the form | 
of a Notice, and move it the following day, | 


as an opposed return. 


SUNDAY BANDS IN THE PARKS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, he wished 
to ask the First Comssinnionse of Works | 


‘that no complaints of riot or improper con- 
'duct had been made with respect to the 
| parties frequenting the parks : and that he 
| would not feel justified in abolishing the 
| existing practice, which had been so , long 
‘continued without leading to any incon- 
‘venience. 


| COAL AND IRON MINES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
| the Under Secretary of State for the Home 
| Department whether it is the intention of 
the Government to issue a Commission to 
_ inquire into the effect of prolonged labour 
of children in Mines of Coal and Ironstone, 
as the Act for the Inspection of Mines ex- 
| pires next year ? 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, he believed that an 
‘inquiry would take place on the subject, 
| but that it had not yet been determined 
| whether it should be conducted by a Com- 
'mission. The matter, however, was under 
consideration, and he had no doubt that his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would make a statement on the subject 
early next Session. 


' 
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THE MILITIA AND THE LINE. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the practice 
of orders being sent from the War Depart- 
ment to Officers commanding Militia Regi- 
ments to release deserters from their corps 
who have enlisted into the Line; and to 
ask the Secretary of State for War if such 
a practice is not contrary to the Articles 
of War? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, there 
could be no doubt that, whether politic 
or impolitic, the practice was strictly legal ; 
because it was laid down in the Mutiny 
Act that a deserter from the Militia who 
enlisted in the Line was to be received, but 
that his time in the army was not to count 
till the time for which he had enlisted in the 
Militia was expired. 

CotoyeL DUNNE: But how does the 
right hon. Gentleman get over the perjury 
of these men ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I don’t get 
over it at all. The question is how the 
law gets over it. 


KNAPSACKS.—QUESTION. 


Cartain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether it is his intention to 
issue a Medical Commission to decide which 
among several competing kinds of knap- 
sack was the best for the soldier ? 

Mra. SIDNEY HERBERT said, thatact- 
ing in accordance with what he had stated 
some time ago, he had thought that the 
men themselves would be far better judges 
which knapsack it would be most conve- 
nient for them to carry than any Board of 
General or Medical Officers could be. He 
had, therefore, ordered a number of Ber- 
rington’s knapsacks, as well as some of the 
knapsacks invented by Colonel Spiller, to 
be served out to the companies of certain 
Regiments, with a view to their being test- 
ed by practical experiment. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SAILORS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther the Government is prepared to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as specifically 
set forth in Sir John’s Pakington’s Letter 
to Lord Derby, dated April last, respect- 
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ing the treatment of Catholic Sailors in the 
Royal Navy? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman he was 
mistaken in supposing that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty had made any spe- 
cific recommendation whatever on that sub- 
ject. Ona previous occasion he had told 
the hon. Member, when he asked a similar 
question, that there was a Letter of Sir 
John Pakington to Lord Derby respecting 
the treatment of Roman Catholie Sailors 
in the Fleet, but it merely contained vague 
expressions of opinion on each of the points 
laid before the right bon. Baronet. He 
could, therefore, only advise the hon. Gen- 
tleman to ask the permission of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty to lay that 
Letter on the table, and then he would 
see that it really contained no specific re- 
commendation whatever. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN said, he wished to 
know if the Letter referred to the case of 
the Ajax, at Kingstown ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Letter in question did not refer to the 
Roman Catholies on board of Her Majesty’s 
ship Ajax only, but to the Roman Catho- 
lic sailors of the Fleet generally. 


PORTPATRICK AND DONAGHADEE HAR-« 
BOURS.—QUESTION. 

CoLtonEL DUNNE said, in the absence 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Antrim 
(General Upton), he would beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if, considering the 
facts detailed in the Petition from the Ayr 
and Maybole Railway Company alleging 
the breach of an Agreement to which the 
Lords of the Treasury were a party, it is 
intended to lay out any public money on 
the Harbours of Portpatrick and Dona- 
ghadee, until the Mail Contract Committee 
shall have reported on the facts? 

Mr. LAING said, he could only repeat 
the answer he had given on this subject 
when the Estimates were under discussion, 
naniely, that a bargain having been entered 


into by the Government and confirmed by 
the late Secretary to the Treasury, they 





could not now postpone acting upon it. 
The case did not at all come within the 
scope of the reference to the Mail Contract 
Committee. The sum to be laid out on 
those works would not exceed £20,000. 


POOR LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. PIGOTT said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board if his 
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attention has been called to the present 
unsatisfactory system of Poor Law Medical 
relief ? 

Mr. GILPIN said, the subject had occu- 
pied the attention of the President of the 
Poor Law Board, but he could not give 
any assurance as to his intention to intro- 
duee a Bill on the subject. 


NEW WRIT FOR KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


Mr. MALINS moved that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown to make out a New Writ for‘a bur- 
gess to serve in this present Parliament 
for the borough of Kingston-upon-Hull, in 
the room}of Joseph Hoare, Esq., whose 
election has been declared to be void. The 
hon. and learned Member said the House 
was aware that there was a Sessional 
Order in these terms :—*‘ That in all cases 
where an Election has_been declared, void 
on the ground of Bribery no Motion shall 
be made for the issuing of a New Writ 
without two days’ previous notice being 
given.”” There was a question’{for the 
House now to determine whether the two 
days’ notice were necessary or not. He 
might observe that he should not have 
moved for the writ being issued if Mr. 
Hoare had been unseated for bribery. It 
was the usual practice’ of Committees to 
report that the Member unseatedjhad been 
guilty of bribery either by himself or his 
agents ; but this Committee had not de- 
clared that Mr. Hoare was either by him- 
self or his agents guilty of bribery. The 
Report had been read that afternoon at 
the bar. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
seen it; and perhaps it would befbetter if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman read it to 
the House. 

Mr. MALINS then’ read the “official 
copy of the Report, which stated, amongst 
other things, that at the last election for 
Hull, 487 persons were employed by Mr. 
Hoare, and 493 persons on behalf of 
Messrs. Clay and Lewis, as messengers, 
&e.; that more than 300 of the persons 
employed by Mr. Hoare were voters for 
the borough, and were paid by his agents 
for such employment sums varying from 
2s.6d. to £3 5s. The paragraph to which 
he wished particularly to call attention was 
this :— 


“ That it does not appear to the Committee that 
any act of bribery was committed with the know- 
ledge or consent of the said Joseph Hoare, Esq., 
who appears to the Committee to have always 


Mr. Pigott 
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shown the greatest anxiety}to check any irregular 
proceedings in the conduct of the election.” 


Kingston-upon- Hull. 


The Report, it would seem, did not in 
terms find Mr. Hoare guilty of ; bribery 
either by himself or by his agents, and it 
was only by inference that they could col- 
lect that any act of bribery had been com- 
mitted atiall. There could not have been 
a more explicit acquittal of the late hon. 
Member for Hull, and unless he had been 
declared guilty of bribery by one or the 
other this Sessional Order did not apply. 
If there had been any; doubt upon the 
question he should not have brought it be- 
fore the House without the two days’ no- 
tice, and this being the last day of the 
Session that notice would be impossible ; 
and therefore the question really was whe- 
ther they should suspend the writ for six 
months or issue it now. For suspension of 
the writ there ougit to be a strong and 
clear case made out. He was not aware 
that the Committee had made out a case 
for suspension, and indeed four of those 
hon. Gentlemen were distinctly of opinion 
that the writ ought to be issued. Under 
these circumstances what was there to pre- 
vent the issuing of the writ? It was clear 
that unless the Committee made a special 
Report the writ ought to be issued ; but no 
special Report had beenSmade, and there- 
fore he trusted the House would be of 
opinion that the} Sessional Order was no 
obstacle to the issuing of the writ. No 
doubt practices had prevailed in the borough 
of Hull, such as the employment of mes- 
sengers, which were objectionable. But 
that was not done with corrupt motives, 
and no doubt those practices would after 
this Report be put a stop to. If this writ 
should be issued there would be no danger 
of similar practices being resorted to at the 
next election.~ The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber concluded by moving the issuing of the 
writ. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Kingston-upon-lIlull, in the 
room of Joseph Lloare, esquire, whose Election has 
been{declared to be void.” 


Mr. PULLER aaid, he had no authority 
to express on behalf of the Committee any 
opinion, one way or the other, whether this 
writ ought to be issued. They did not 
take that question into consideration. The 
Committee wished that the evidence should 
be printed, and that he would move ; but, 
speaking for himself, he did not wish to 
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interpose any obstacle to the issue of the | law. 
Indeed, having regard to the inter- | the Member for Wallingford had done but 


writ. 


{ Avevust 12, 1859} 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman 


Kingston-upon-Hull. 


ests of the borough it was very undesirable | scant justice to the borough when he said 
that it should be kept in suspense for six | that this employment of messengers was a 


months. 


Sir GEORGE GREY was in hopes that | borough. 


the hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and who had been Chairman of the Com- 


continuation of old corrupt practices in the 

He believed no man knew more 
‘of electioneering practices in Hull than 
|himself, and he could assure the House, 


mittee, would have explained to the House | upon his honour, that there was no place 
why the Report of the Committee was in the kingdom where there had been so 


couched in these terms. The Report did 
not say, as was usual in other Reports, 
that Mr. Hoare had been unseated on the 
ground of bribery, nor was there any dis- 
tinet statement that Mr. Hoare had by his 
agents been guilty of bribery. It ap- 
peared to him that the only possible infer- 
ence that could be drawn from the Report 
was that Mr. Hoare was unseated on the 
ground of bribery through his agents ; 
while at the same time it was reported— 
what was very creditable to him, but not 
so unusual a remark in reports of Election 
Committees as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wallingford supposed—that Mr. 
Hoare had done his utmost to prevent 
bribery. If the Chairman had told them 


great an improvement in electioncering 
| praetices asin the borough of Hull. They 
were not a continuation of old practices 
but the ghost and pale reflection of old 
practices. There had been a rapid improve- 
ment of late years; and it would bea great 
hardship that his constituents should be for 
some months deprived of a Member, and 
exposed to all the excitement of a con- 
tested election merely because the period 
of the Session rendered it impossible to 
‘give the notice required by this Sessional 
| Order. 

Cotoye,. GREVILLE, as a member of 
the Committee, concurred with the Chair- 
man in the opinion that there was no ground 
for withholding the writ. He occupied a 








that the Committee had come to the con- | peculiar position respecting this applica- 
clusion that Mr. Hoare was not duly elected, | tion, for had he been present to be sworn 
yet it was not on the ground of bribery, | on the Wednesday this Election Committee 
the Sessional Order would not have stood | might have met on Thursday morning, 
in the way, and the writ might have been | and the proceedings might have terminated 
issued at once. But he could not put two days ago. As it was, they did not 
that construction on the Report. Mr.|mect until the Saturday morning, and 
Hoare must have been unseated on the | though they sat for ten hours it had been 
ground either of bribery or treating. | found impossible to finish in time to give 
Treating was not suggested, and therefore, | the requisite notice. If the writ were not 


considering the only influence that could issued now, it would be tantamount to a 





be drawn from the Report, the Sessional | 


Order was not to be set aside merely for 
considerations of the convenience of the 
borough. 

Mr. CLAY said, there could be no 
doubt it would be a great inconvenience to 
violate the Sessional Order; but it would 
be a greater to keep the borough in sus- 
pense for six months. The object of that 
Order was that the Iouse should not be 
taken by surprise in issuing a writ to a 
borough, which had been proved to have 
misconducted itself, or whose conduct 
might appear to call for inquiry. But he 
had no hesitation in stating, from his own 
personal knowledge, that this was not the 
case in the present instance. With regard 
to the hon. Gentleman who was yesterday 


his colleague, he felt certain not only that! 


that Gentleman had no cognizance of bri- 
bery, but that he had done everything man 
could do to make his agents respect the 





six months’ notice, and this, he thought, 
would be hard measure to the constituency. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ducliy of 
Laneaster (Sir George Grey) regretted that 
Hull should be put to inconvenience ; and 
he also regretted that there should be a 
postponement of the writ for six months ; 
but let him (Lord Hotham) ask the right 
hon. Gentleman where was the necessity 
for that regret? Hon. Members had as- 
sumed that to-morrow would be the last 
day of the Session; but the Session would 
not be closed until the business of the 
House had been disposed of, and he im- 
agined that to keep the representation full 
was one of its first dutfés. If Her Majesty 
had intended to prorogue Parliament in 
Person he would not have interfered: but 
‘as it was understood that it was to be pro- 
rogued by Commission he saw no incon- 
| venience if the prorogation were postponed 


| 
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until Monday or Tuesday. There was no 
question whether the writ should be issued; 
but it was one as to a point of form, and 
although he should be sorry to keep the 
right hon. Gentleman the Speaker in the 
Chair a moment longer than necessary, 
still he felt sure that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not grudge coming down to 
the House on Monday for an hour or two 
to dispose of this business. He, there- 
fore, put it to the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Sir George Grey) whether 
he did not think that on the part of the 
Government this course should be departed 
from ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY was of opinion 
that to postpone the prorogation of the 
Session for the purpose of issuing the writ 
would not be a desirable course to pursue, 
inasmuch as the day for the prorogation 
had been fixed by Her Majesty for to- 
morrow. The best plan he thought which 
could, under the circumstances, be adopt- 
ed would be that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should give notice that he would 
move the issue of the writ to-morrow, and 
at the same time move the suspension of 
the Sessional Orders, so that one day’s 
notice might serve instead of two. 

Mr. MALINS said, he should have 
given two days’ notice if circumstances 
had admitted of his doing so; but as 
matters stood he would withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and give notice that to-morrow he 
would move the suspension of the Sessional 
Orders, and also the issue of the writ. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


WAKEFIELD ELECTION. 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 

That their Lordships do agree to the 
Address of this House to Her Majesty, 
under the provisions of the Act 15 & 16 
Vict., c. 57, with respect to the Borough 
of Wakefield Election, and have filled up 
the blank with ‘* Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral and ”— 

Resolved, “That Viscount Patmerstoy, Sir 
Grorce Lewis, Mr. Secretary Sipney Herserr, 
and Sir Gzorce Grey, do wait upon Her Majesty 
with the said Address :—To be communicated to 
the Lords.” 


GLOUCESTER CITY ELECTION. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 


Mr. EDWIN JAMES moved, * That 
an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, as followeth :— 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, 

* We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 

Subjects, the Commons of the United 


Lord Ilotham 


{COMMONS} 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
Iiouse of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the City of Gloucester, have reported to the House, 
that there is reason to believe that corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed at the last Election for 
the City of Gloucester : 

“We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth year 
of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled ‘ An Act to 
provide for more effectual inquiry into the exist- 
ence of Corrust Practices at Elections for Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament,’ by the appointment 
of James Vaughan, esquire, Lucius Henry Fitz- 
gerald, esquire, and Richard Griffiths Welford, 
esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose of 
making inquiry into the existence of such cor- 
rupt practices : 

“ That the said Address be communicated to 
the Lords at a Conference, and their concurrence 
desired thereto : 

“ That a Conference be desired with the Lords 
upon the subject-matter of an Address to be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, under the provisions of 
the Act of the 15th and 16th of Her present Ma- 
jesty, c.57; and that the Clerk do go to the 
Lords, and desire the said Conference.” 


His Motion was based on the Report of 
the Committee which had been appointed 
to inquire into the late election for the city 
of Gloucester, in which Report it was stated 
that the Committee had reason to believe 
that corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
vailed at that election; fifteen persons 
having been bribed with sums varying 
from £10 to £5. He might add that he 
had carefully read through the evidence 
which had been taken before the Com- 
mittee, and that he made the present Mo- 
tion with the sanction of the whole of its 
members, In agreeing to this Address 
the House would only be following the 
course it had adopted in the case of Wake- 
field. 

Mr. HADFIELD should be glad to 
know what the expense of this Commis- 
sion would be. Reports weighing no less 
than eleven tons had been made by similar 
Commissions, but nothing had been ever 
done upon them, nor had a single individual 
living ever read them. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, it was 
but too true that the inquiries of these 
Commissions did not produce the desired 
results ; but he believed that was the fault 
of the House, and not of the Commissioners. 
In the Galway case the existence of ex- 
tensive corruption had been clearly brought 
to light by the Commissioners, but a de- 
sire had been shown by Members on both 
sides of the House to screen the culprits. 
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It was his conviction that the House was 
not sincere in its avowed determination to 
put down corrupt practices at elections, 
and until that was the case the issue of 
suck Commissions as that which the hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone now 
moved would be found to be nugatory. 

Mr. O’BRIEN thought that if this Com- 
mission was issued one Commissioner would 
be quite as good as three, which would be 
a considerable saving of expense. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that with respect 
to the Galway case he believed the charge 
of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Griffitl) 
was justified by the result, the House hav- 
ing managed in that instance to render 
nugatory the Report of the Commissioners. 
Inquiries of that description would be no- 
thing better than a farce and a sham un- 
less the House should resulve to give them 
practical effect, and until he saw better 
evidence than had yet been furnished of 
its determination to carry out its profes- 
sions in those cases he should oppose the 
appointment of Commissions. 

Mr. BRADY looked upon all these Com- 
missions as a complete delusion, and no 
beneficial result could come from them. If 
the House really wished to put down bri- 
bery, let the Committees recommend that 
the persons bribed aod the persons bribing 
should be prosecuted. The only object of 
the Commission appeared to be to give 
employment to three barristers during the 
long vacation. 

Mr. MALINS said, that he also had a 
strong opinion against issuing these Com- 
missions, There had been already fifteen 
inquiries of the kind, the results of which 
were embodied in fifteen blue-books, which 
he would venture to say fifteen persons had 
never read. It was hardly possible for 
poor people to resist the temptation of 
sums larger than they had ever possessed 
or even hoped to possess: but why did not 
the House proceed against the bribers? If 
they would resolve that when a Committee 
found that a person had practised bribery 
that person should be prosecuted by the 
Attorney General, they would be doing 
something towards putting an end to these 
discreditable practices. It was not the 
poor man who accepted the bribe that was 
most to blame in these cases, but the rich 
man who practised upon his poverty for 
the purpose of influencing his vote. They 
had already agreed that a Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
alleged corruption at Wakefield; but he 
regretted that he had not opposed the Mo- 


{ Aveusr 12, 1859} 
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tion in that case, and he hoped that they 
would have no more of those ridiculous and 
expensive proceedings. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Marylebone, in bringing forward that 
Motion, was merely seeking to carry out 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. 
There was a statute—the 15th and 16th 
Vict., ec. 57 —which expressly provided 
that when a Committee had specially re- 
ported that bribery had extensively pre- 
vailed in a county or a borough, the House 
might address the Crown, praying that a 
Commission should issue for the purpose 
of inquiring into the case, and the Com- 
mission when appointed had all the powers 
vested in it by the Act to ascertain whe- 
ther bribery had existed and to what ex- 
tent. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Wallingford seemed to 
think that the Commissioners would only 
pursue the poor electors, who had accepted 
the bribes and that they left unnoticed the 
wealthy and the more guilty parties, who 
had thrown the temptation in their way. 
But that was not an accurate view of the 
matter. If the Commissioners should re- 
port who were the bribers, the House was 
surely not powerless to punish them, what- 
ever might be their station. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that none of those 
inquiries ended in any good. Now, in the 
Galway ease a Bill had been introduced 
for the purpose of disfranchising a parti- 
cular class of voters who had been proved 
before the Commissioners to have been ex- 
tensively corrupted. That Bill was gene- 
rally supported by the party with whom 
he (Sir George Grey) usually acted; but 
it was opposed by the late Government and 
their supporters, and it had consequently 
been lost. The House had recently agreed 
that a Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the corruption practised at the 
election for Wakefield. Gloucester and 
Wakefield were the only two cases in 
which Election Committees had reported 
specially that bribery extensively prevail- 
ed, and it would be inconsistent to issue a 
Commission in the one instance and not in 
the other. If the Motion should be nega- 
tived there must be an end to any further 
inquiry into the corrupt practices which, 
according to the report of that Committee, 
had extensively prevailed at the late City 
of Gloucester election; and to-morrow the 
hon. and learned Member for Wallingford 
would perhaps give notice that he would 
move the issue of a new writ for that city. 
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[Mr. Matiys: Certainly not.] Well, but 
he (Sir George Grey) should protest against 
the suspension of a writ except for the pur- 
pose of some ulterior proceeding ; and if 
the House did not contemplate any such 
proceeding it would have no right to sus- 
pend a writ indefinitely. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr, Had- 
field) asked what might be the expense 
of such a Commission. He (Sir George 
Grey) could not undertake to answer that 
question. But he believed it was, not at 
all likely that the expense in that case 
would be as great as it had been in the 
Hull inquiry, from the very fact that such 
strong complaints had been made of the 
cost incurred in that latter case as would 
prevent the occurrence of a similar outlay 
upon any future occasion. 

Sm HENRY DAVIE said, that as he 
was then the only member of the Gloucester 
Committee in the House he felt it his duty 
to state that a grosser case of bribery could 
hardly be conceived than that which had 
been brought before them. He should 
himself have moved the appointment of a 
Commission in the case if he had not been 


{COMMONS} 





anticipated in his intention by the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone. 

CoLoneL SYKES observed, that no less | 
a sum than £768,000 had been spent | 
upon Commissions. Last year no less 
than £33,000 was expended in that way, 
and he thought it was high time the House 

ut a check upon such extravagance. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
looking at the precedent furnished by the 
Wakefield case, he should feel it his duty 
to Vote for the Motion, but he hoped that 
would be the last Commission of the kind 
that would be issued. These Commissions 
were perfectly useless. If they wanted to 
effect any good they ought to call upon 
hon. Members to come to the table to make 
a clear and distinct statement upon their 
honour that they had neither been guilty 
of bribery, directly or indirectly, and that 
they had not paid and would not pay any 
expenses beyond those properly certified 
by the Election Auditor. 

Mr. VANCE aaid, that as a general 
rule Commissions of this kind were not 
attended by any useful result ; in point of 
fact, that they were utterly futile. But 
then that was entirely the fault of the 
House of Commons itself. It had been 
suggested that Committees should order 
the prosecution of both the bribers and the 
bribed; but if the suggestion were acceded 
to it would be altogether impossible to 


Sir George Grey 
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obtain evidence upon which the Committee 
could reply. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES denied that he 
had any interest in the patronage of the 
appointment of the Commissioners who 
were to conduct the inquiry, and he indig- 
nantly repudiated the idea that the mem- 
bers of the Bar had sunk so low as to seck 
the appointment of such a Commission 
merely for the sake of the patronage. The 
Commission for which he asked was in 
striet accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and if it should come to nothing, 
that was not the fault of the Commission. 
ers, but of the House, which might decline 
to act upon it afterwards. 

Mr. BRADY protested, that he had 
meant nothing personal towards the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Question put, 

House divided :—Ayes 59; Noes 21: 
Majority 38. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to Iler Majesty, as followeth :— 


City Election. 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“* We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Commons of the United 


| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 


ment assembled, beg leave humbly to represent to 
Your Majesty, that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to try a Petition 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for 
the City of Gloucester, have reported to the 
House, that there is reason to believe that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed at the last 
Election for the City of Gloucester : 

“ We therefore humbly pray Your Majesty, that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause 
inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of Your Majesty, intituled ‘ An 
Act to provide for more effectual inquiry into the 
existence of Corrupt Practices at Elections for 
Members to serve in Parliament,’ by the appoint- 
ment of James Vaughan, esquire, Lucius Henry 
Fitzgerald, esquire, and Richard Griffiths Wel- 
ford, esquire, as Commissioners for the purpose 
of making inquiry into the existence of such 
corrupt practices : 

Ordered, “ That the said Address be communi- 
cated to the Lords at a Conference, and their con- 
currence desired thereto : 

Ordered, “ That a Conference be desired with 
the Lords upon the subject-matter of an Address 
to be presented to [ler Majesty, under the provi- 
sions of the Act of the 15 & 16 of Her present 
Majesty, c 57; and that the Clerk do go to the 
Lords, and desire the said Conference.” 


GLOUCESTER CITY ELECTION. 
MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they do agree to the Address of 


this House to her Majesty, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 15 & 16 Vict. c. 57, with 
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respect to the Gloucester City Election, and 
do fill up the blank with “ Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and’’— 

Resolved, That Viscount Patmerston, Sir. 
Gzorce Lewis, Mr. Secretary Sipyey Herpert, 
and Sir Gzorcz Grey do wait upon Her Majesty 
with the said Address.”—To be communicated to 
the Lords. 


THE RUTLANDSHIRE SESSIONS. 
CASE OF YATES AND LAGDEN. 
ADDRESS MOVED. 

Mr. MELLOR moved an Address to the 
Crown for a Copy of the conviction of two 
men named Yates and Lagden, at the last 
Rutlandshire Quarter Sessions, held on 


the 30th of June, and of the sentences | 


passed upon them respectively. An ac- 
count of the conviction of these men ap- 
peared in the Stamford Mercury. They 
were tried at the Rutlandshire Sessions, 
where there was no bar, and they were 
described as notorious poachers, and were 
convicted upon the evidence of an accom- 
plice of stealing about one ewt. of oilcake. 
Yates, who was 65 years of age, and 
against whom there was a previous convic- 
tion for felony, was sentenced to fifteen 
years’ penal ‘servitude, ard Lagden, who 
was 25 years of age, was sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. He ventured 
to say that these were sentences without 
precedent, for sentences of penal servitude 
were seldom for a longer period than six 
years. In sentencing the second prisoner 
the Chairman observed that, as the bench 
believed he had been led into the commis- 
sion of the offence by his elder companion, 
they would therefore sentence him to ten 
years’ penal servitude. He (Mr. Mellor) 
could not help thinking that these men 
had been tried for one offence and punished 
for another, and he believed that such pro- 
ceedings on the part -f magistrates were 
calculated to bring not only the game laws 
but the penal laws generally into odium 
and disrepute. He hoped some assurance 
would be given to the flouse that an in- 
quiry would be made on the subject. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, there would be no 
objection to the return, and stated that the 
Home Seeretary had taken all the neces- 
sary steps to ascertain the facts from the 
local authorities. He must say that, ae- 
cording to the statement, the sentences 
seemed almost an enormity. But he hoped 
there might be some circumstances not 
within the knowledge of the House which 
justified the conduct of the magistrates. 

Motion agreed to. 


{ Avuusr 12, 1859! 
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“ Copy of the Conviction of Yates and Lagden 
at the last Rutlandshire Quarter Sessions, held on 
the 30th day of June last; and of the Sentences 
passed upon them respectively.” 


THE PONTEFRACT ELECTION. 
REPORT 


Mr. WALPOLE brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the allegations contained in the peti- 
tion of Mr. H. E. Childers with reference 
to the recent election for the borough of 
Pontefract ; and moved that it be printed. 
[ Cries of ** Read.”’] 

Mr.WALPOLE hoped the House would 
allow the Report to be printed. The Com- 
mittee had been engaged all the day in 
considering their Report. Many altera- 
tions had been made in the document, 
which the Clerk would find it very incon- 
venient to read. He believed that its read- 
ing would occupy from half an hour to 
three-quarters of an hour, and that the 
better course would be to order the peti- 
tion to be printed, and it would then be in 
the hands of Members to-morrow. 

Report brought up, and read; to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


THE SLAVE TRADE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL moved the following 
Resolutions :— 

“ That this [louse feels bound, before the Ses- 
sion closes, to express the deep respect it enter- 
tains for the firm and honourable manner in which 
the Government of Portugal has acted on its 
Treaties with Great Britain, in restraining Negro 
exportation from the Eastern Coast of Africa in 
1857 and 1858. 

“ That this House fully recognizes the zeal with 
which the Emperor of the French has resolved to 
check the Slave Trade in all its forms through his 
dominions.” ° 

Mr. BUXTON, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he would not detain the House 
except to say that that question was of 
much more practical importance than might 
at first sight appear. He knew that the 
Portuguese themselves were anxious that 
there should be some such expression of 
opinion on the part of the British Parlia- 
ment as that now proposed, which would 
have the effect of placing them in a better 
position with respect to their efforts to 
suppress the slave trade than they were in 
at present. 
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Mr. CAVE quite agreed in the Motion 
as far as Portugal was concerned. With 
regard, however, to France, he asked were 
they quite certain that the Emperor of the 
French had resolved to check the slave 
trade in all its forms throughout his domi- 
nions? He had himself reevived informa- 
tion from Martinique that a vessel with 
several hundreds of negroes on board, and 
belonging to a firm at Marseilles, had lately 
landed at that island ; thus showing that 
a traffic was being carried on which our 
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press his Resolutions. He believed the 
Portuguese Government had acted with 
great zeal in restraining the exportation of 
negroes from the coast of Africa, and that 
the Emperor of the French had also been 
earnest in his endeavours to check the 
slave trade. But a correspondence was 
still going on with respect to that subject 
between our Government and the Govern. 
ment of both of the countries referred to in 
the Motion ; and if these Resolutions were 
passed they might lead those two Govern- 


Government had stigmatized as the slave | ments to say that we were entirely satis- 
trade, and in consequence of which they , fied that they had done all that was neces- 
addressed remonstrances to the Emperor. ! sary. Its effect, therefore, might be to weak- 
It was also stated that the vessel in ques-; en instead of strengthening the hands of 
tion, after landing her cargo, was to return ' the Government in its further correspond- 


to the cuast of Africa for afresh one. It 
might be asserted that these negroes were 
free emigrants ; but when it was known 
that they were sometimes placed in irons 
and put on board vessels which carried 
them to French possessions, it certainly 
did not seem as if they were allowed to ex- 
ercise much free agency in the matter. 
Some of them had escaped from Marti- 
nique and Guadaloupe to British territory, 
while others had been drowned in their 
attempts at flight—circumstances which 
threw considerable doubt on their alleged 
freedom. Negotiations were said to have 
been set on foot by the Emperor of the 
French with our Government with a view 
to substitute Indian Coolies for these 
negroes. To the immigration of these 
Coolies to our own colonies there was no 
objection, because their embarcation and 
debarcation were both conducted under the 
strict surveillance of our Governmentagents. 
But if they were to be carried from the 
British possessions to Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, or Bourbon, immediately they had 
sailed, they would be withdrawn from the 
control of our authorities, and when they 
had arrived at their destination there would 
be no security for their proper treatment. 
If that was to be the compensation which 
we were to pay for the Emperor’s apparent 
abandonment of the slave trade, he main- 
tained that the price was too high. 

Sm GEORGE GREY regretted that 
such a Motion should have been brought 
forward so late in the Session in so thin a 
House, and when his noble Friend at the 
Government and his noble Friend the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, were 
both unavoidably absent. He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
the subject would not think it necessary to 


Mr. Buxton 





ence with these Powers. Moreover, even 
if the Resolutions should now be adopted, 
they could not have the weight which they 
ought to carry with them, owing to their 
having been passed in a very thin House, 
and without discussion, at the close of a 
Session. 

Mr. BRISCOE concurred in what had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, and 
trusted that the Motion would not now be 
persevered in. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said, that if the right 
hon. Baronet had had the goodness to read 
the terms of the Motion, he would have 
seen that it referred, as far as regard- 
ed Portugal, to transactions which were 
already concluded, and therefore could not 
inconvenience but must rather aid the Go- 
vernment in any correspondence now pend- 
ing between themandthat State. But under 
all the circumstances, and seeing that the 
Resolutions did not appear to command that 
support from the Government which was 
necessary to give them due authority, he 
thought he should best consult the feeling 
of the House by withdrawing them, At 
the same time, while following the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet, he must 
throw upon him the whole responsibility 
for the evil consequences which must flow 
from the postponement of the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CASE OF MR. S. H. 8. PULLEN. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. BRADY rose and was proceeding 
to call the attention of the House to the 
circumstances under which Mr. S. H. S. 
Pullen, medical Officer of the third dis- 
trict Otterton and Briton of St. Thomas's 
Union, Exeter, had been dismissed by the 
Board of Guardians of the district ; when, 
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Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present: House counted; and Fort 
Members not being present, : 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock, 


Prorogation of 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, August 13, 1859. 


Minutzs.] Royal Assent.—Income Tax; Con- 
solidated Fund (Appropriation); Stamp Duties ; 
Military Savings’ Banks ; Universities Incor- 
poration Act Amendment ; Queen’s Remem- 
brancer, &c. ; County Cess (Ireland) Acts Con- 
tinuance ; Universities (Scotland); Constabulary 
Force (Ireland) ; Manufactures (Ireland) Acts 
Continuance ; Cambridge University Commis- 
sion (Continuance); Law of Property and 
Trustees Relief Amendment ; North Western 
Territories (British America); Coinage ; Pro- 
bates and Letters of Administration (Ireland) ; 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements ; Railway Com- 
panies Arbitration ; Marriages (Lisbon) ; Im- 
prisonment for Small Debts; Militia Laws 
Amendment; Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Ire- 
land) Act Amendment; Customs (No. 2); 
East India Loan; Militia Pay; Reserve Vo- 
lunteer Force of Seamen ; Government of India 
Act Amendment ; Inclosure Acts Amendment ; 
Stock in Trade Exemption ; Ecclesiastical Ju- 
risdiction Continuance ; .piscopal and Capitular 
Estates- Act Continuance; Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act (1854) Continuance ; Weights 
and Measures Act Amendment ; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance ; Dublin Police; Charitable and 
Provident Societies; Inclosure; European 
Troops (India) ; Divorce Court ; Sale of Gas ; 
Sessional Divisions; Charitable Trusts Act 
Continuance; Law Ascertainment Facilities ; 
Police (Counties and Boroughs); Reserve 
Force ; Poor Law Boards (Payment of Debts) ; 
Galway Harbour and Port Act (1853) Amend- 
ment ; Fishing Vessels passing the Nore. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT, 
SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS. 
Tue PARLIAMENT was this day pro- 
rogued by Commission. 
The Lorps Commissioners — namely, 
The Lorp Cuancettox (Lord Campbell) ; 


The Lorp PresipEnt oF THE Councit (Ear! | 


Granville); The First Lor or THe ApMI- 
RALTY (the Duke of Somerset); The Lorp 
StewarD OF THE HovseHoLD (the Earl of 
St. Germans); and The Lorp Ciamper- 
LAIN OF THE []oUSEHOLD (Viscount Sydney) 
being in their robes, and seated on a form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack ; 
and the Commons being come with their 
Speaker, the Roya, AssENT was given to 
several Bills. 
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Then The LORD CHANCELLOR de. 
livered the Speech of the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS as follows :— 


«* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


WE are commanded by Her Ma- 
jesty to release you from further At- 
tendance in Parliament; and at the 
same Time to convey to you Her Ma- 
jesty’s Acknowledgments for the Zeal 
and Assiduity with which you have 
applied yourselves to the Performance 
of your important Duties during the 
Session of Parliament now about to 
close. 


Various Circumstances which oc- 
casioned Interruptions in the usual 
Course of Business prevented the 
Completion of important Measures 
which Her Majesty pointed out to 
the Attention of Her Parliament in 
the Beginning of the present Year; 
but Her Majesty trusts that those 
Matters will be taken into your earn- 
est Consideration at an early Period 
of your next Session. 


Tue War which had broken out in 
Northern Italy having been brought to 
a Close by the Peace of Villafranca, 
Overtures have been made to Her 
Majesty with a view to ascertain 
whether, if Conferences should be 
held by the Great Powers of Europe 
for the Purpose of settling Arrange- 
ments connected with the present 
State and future Condition of Italy, 
a Plenipotentiary would be sent by 
Her Majesty to assist at such Con- 
ferences; but Her Majesty has not 
yet received the Information neces- 
sary to enable Her to decide whether 
Her Majesty may think fit to take 
part in any such Negotiations. 


Her Majesty would rejoice to find 
Herself able to contribute to the Es- 
tablishment of Arrangements calcu. 
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lated to place the general Peace on have provided the necessary Supplies 


satisfactory and lasting Foundations. | for the Service of the Year. 


Prorogation of the Parliament. 


Her Majesty, in accordance with 

the Stipulations of the Treaty of Tien- “ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

sing, has instructed Her Plenipoten- Hxrr Majesty commands us to ex- 
tiary in China to repair to the Impe- press to you Her heartfelt Gratifica- 
rial Court at Pekin, and Her Majesty tion at witnessing the general Well- 
trusts that such direct Communication being and Contentment which prevail] 
with the Imperial Government will throughout Her Dominions: the Hap- 
have a beneficial Effect upon the Re- piness of Her Majesty’s People is the 


lations between the Two Countries. | Object dearest to Her Heart. 


Her Majesty commands us to in-| In returning to your respective 


form you that She looks forward with Counties you will have Duties to per- 
Contidence to the continued Mainte- form intimately connected with the 
nance of those friendly Relations Attainment of this great End; and 
which so happily subsist between Her | Her Majesty fervently prays that the 
Majesty and all Foreign Powers and | Blessing of Almighty God may attend 








States. 


Her Majesty is glad to be able to 
congratulate you on the complete! 
Restoration of Tranquillity in Her Jn- | 
dian Dominions. 


It will be Her earnest Endeavour 
to promote their internal Improve- 
ment, and to obliterate the Traces of 
those Conflicts which Her Majesty 
witnessed with such deep Concern. 


Tue Financial Arrangements of that 
Portion of Her Majesty’s Empire will 
continue to engage Her Majesty’s se- 
rious Attention. 


Her Majesty has had much Satis. | 
faction in giving Her Assent to the 
Bills which you presented to Her for 
the Formation of a Naval and of a 
Military Reserve Force. A complete 
and permanent System of National 
Defence must at all Times be an Ob- 
ject of paramount Importance. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 


Her Majesty commands us to con- 
vey to you Her cordial Thanks for the 
Readiness and Zeal with which you 


your Exertions in the Performance of 
those Duties, for the common Good 
of all Classes of Her Majesty’s Sub- 
jects. 


Then a Commission for Proroguing the 
Parliament was read, 


After which, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said : 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the Great Seal, to us and other 
Lords directed, and now read, we do, in 
Her Majesty’s Name, and in obedience to 
Her Commands, prorogue this Parliament 
to Thursday the Twenty-seventh Day of 
October next, to be then here holden; and 
this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Thursday the Zwenty-seventh Day of 


October next. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 13, 1859. 


Minutes]. New Waits Issvep.—For Liskeard, 
v. Ralph William Grey, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead; For Uertford Borough, v. Right 
hon. William Francis Cowper, Vice President 
of the Committee of Council for Trade ; for 
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Berwick-upon-Tweed, v. Ralph Anstruther 
Earle, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pvsiic Brtts.—1° Metropolis Local Management 
Act Amendment ; Roman Catholic Charitable 
Trusts Law Amendment. 


PRIVILEGE—PONTEFRACT ELECTION. 
(CHILDERS’ PETITION.) 


Mr. WESTHEAD said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to a question of 
Privilege, and he meant to conclude with 
a Motion. The petition relative to the 
Pontefract election, which was presented 
a few days ago, had attracted considerable 
attention, not only in that House, but 
throughout the country. The Report of 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the allegations of that petition had only just 
been circulated, and he had not succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of that Report until 
within a very short time of the meeting of 
the House. 

Mr. MALINS rose to order. He had 
himself a Notice on the paper for a Motion 
for the issue of a new writ, which was, he 
imagined, a matter of privilege, and was 
entitled to precedence. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
for York (Mr. Westhead) had stated that 
he intended to conclude with a Motion on 
a question of privilege. That hon. Gentle- 
man was in the possession of the House, 
and if the question to which he was calling 
attention was one of privilege he was en- 
titled to proceed. : 

Mr. WESTHEAD proceeded. When 
interrupted, he was saying that he had 
only obtained a copy of the Report of the 
Committee shortly before the meeting of 
the House, and had not been enabled to do 
more than glance over it very hastily. It 
appeared to him that by far the larger 
portion of that Report might be regarded 
as little more than a narrative of the allega- 
tions of the petition of which it might be 
said to be an analysis ; but he would draw 
the attention of the House, and especially 
of the hon. and learned Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. Overend) to the three conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the Report, which seemed 
to contain the sum and substance—the very 
kernel, as it were—of the Committee’s 
decision. The 17th paragraph ran thus:— 

“ Such are the facts with reference to the with- 
drawal of the Pontefract election petition. Many 
of these facts are still under dispute; but one 
thing is clear, and that is, that a great misconcep- 
tion has prevailed throughout, as well with regard 
to the intention of the parties, as also with regard 
to the meaning and effect of the memorandum 
itself, The consequence is that the election peti- 
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tion has never been tried, the agreement intended 
to be substituted for it has failed of taking effect, 
and the rights of the parties with regard to the 
seat have not been determined.” 

The 18th paragraph was of especial im- 
portance at the present moment :— 

“Under these circumstances, your Committee 
are of opinion that the petitioner should, if possi» 
ble, be restored to the same position in which he 
stood before the agreement of the 19th of July, 
1859, was signed, and before the election petition 
was withdrawn ; but your Committee must leave 
it to the House to determine whether it possesses 
the power of restoring the petitioner to that po- 
sition.” 

The 19th paragraph said :— 

“Your Committee have refrained from giving 
any opinion on the personal matters which have 
been brought under their notice. As the character 
or conduct of several parties have been more or 
less impugned, they have allowed a fuller latitude 
of statement than they would otherwise have 
thought right ; but having done that, in order 
that everything which can be urged on either side 
may fairly be brought under the consideration of 
the House, they conceive that they will best dis- 
charge their duty by confining their observations 
to the only matter which has been specifically re- 
ferred to them—namely, the allegations contained 
in the petition of Mr. Childers, relative to the 
withdrawal of the Pontefract election petition.” 


Now, he wished particularly to draw the 
attention of the hon. Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Overend) and of the House to that 
portion of the 18th paragraph which re- 
ferred to the circumstances in which Mr. 
Childers had been placed in connection with 
this petition. He would not attempt to go 
through all the allegations of the petition, 
nor would he refer to the observations oc- 
curring in the course of the Report, which 
seemed to indicate a strong feeling in favour 
of Mr. Childers on the part of the Com- 
mittee. He thought, however, that when 
the following words of the 18th paragraph 
were fairly considered there was but one 
course open to the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract :— 

“Under these circumstances your Committee 
are of opinion that the petitioner should, if possi- 
ble, be restored to the same position in which he 
stood before the agreement of the 19th of July, 
1859, was signed, and before the election petition 
was withdrawn.” 


He was sure the experience of hon. Gentle- 
men who had for any long time occupied 
seats in that assembly would lead them to 
the conclusion that it was quite impossible 
by any act of the House to restore the 
petitioner to the position in which he stood 
before the 19th of July; but the Committee 
had, as it appeared to him, offered in this 
paragraph a suggestion which was clear 
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and patent to any man who regarded the | mine whether they possessed the power of 
subject with the eye of honour. If it were | restoring the petitioner to the position in 
ossible by any act of that House to replace | which he stood before the 19th of July. 
Mr. Childers as a petitioner before a Com- | He understood that the hon. Gentleman in. 
mittee in the same position in which he tended to conclude with a Motion, with the 
stood previous to the 19th of July, he | terms of which he (Mr. Speaker) was not at 
thought it would be only justice to do so, ! | present acquainted ; but so long as the hon. 
because it must be remembered that for| Member addressed himself to the subject 
two or three months past Mr. Childers had | of his Motion—it being for the House to 
been prepared with a large array of wit-| decide subsequently whether that Motion 
nesses, who were to be produced before the | could be entertained—he was not out of 
Committee to establish his claim to the | order. 
seat. He put it to the hon. Member for; Mr. WESTHEAD resumed. It was 
Pontefract and to any hon. Gentleman who | not his intention to trespass upon the 
had read the petition, and especially the | time of the House, but he thonght—in the 
Report, to say whether it was not perfectly | absence of the hon. Member for Birming- 
evident that throughout the whole proceed- | ham (Mr. Bright), who had in the first in- 
ing there was a clear understanding on the | stance brought the question under their 
part of Mr. Childers and his agent ‘that the | | notice, and “had moved for the appoint- 
seat was in issue. ‘ment of the Committee—that he could 
Mr. MALINS again rose to order, and} not move any Resolution on the subject 
appealed to the Speaker whether from the | without drawing special attention to the 
tone of the hon. Gentleman’s speech this | circumstances of the case. When he was 
could be regarded as a question of privi- | unduly interrupted by the hon. and learned 
lege. The hon. Member was appealing to | | Member for Wallingford, he was going on 
another hon. Gentleman, who had as good | to say that it was quite clear, from the 
a legal right as himself to sit inthat House, Report of the Committee, that from the 
to ascertain whether he intended to resign | ‘outset neither Mr. Childers nor his agent 
his seat. It might be very convenient to | had been actuated by any corrupt motive, 
the hon. Member and those who shared but that their intention from first to last was 














his views to put such a question, but he 
(Mr. Malins) could not see in what respect 


it had anything to do with the privileges of | 


that House. The how. Gentleman, refer- 


ting to the substance of the Report, had | 
said that there were no means by which | 
the parties could be put into a position simi- | 


lar to that in which they stood before the 


19th of July. He (Mr. Malins) had not | 


had time to read the Report. [‘* Order.”’] 


Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. and learn- | 
ed Gentleman must confine himself to the | 


question of Order. 

Mr. MALINS would submit, then, whe- 
ther the hon. Member for York was en- 
titled to make an appeal to another hon. 


Member with the view of ascertaining whe- 


ther he intended to resign his seat under 
pretence of raising a question of privilege. 
Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 


for York had risen to address the House | 


on a question of privilege, relating to the 
compromise of the Pontefract election peti- 
tion. The House had entertained that 


question as one of privilege, and the matter | 
had been referred to the consideration of a ' 
The hon. Member for York | 
was now calling the attention of the House’ 


Committee. 


to the circumstances that the Report of the 


Committee left it to the House to deter-| 


Mr. Westhead 


to claim the seat. He was fully convinced 
i that that was the single object they had in 
view. Since then the Committee had re- 
/ commended in terms so clear and decided 
that Mr. Childers should, if possible, be 
restored to the same position in which he 
stood before the agreement of the 19th of 
July, he thought it evident that there was 
only one way in which the House could 
hope to escape from the difficulty in which 
they were placed ; for the Committee were 
not able to suggest any complete and sa- 
tisfactory remedy, and it appeared to him 
that at the present moment the House of 
Commons was not in a position to enter 
into the case. If time had permitted, the 
House, in conformity with the recommen- 
dation of the Committee—four Members of 
|which out of the seven he would remind 
hon, Gentlemen were chosen from the other 
(Opposition) side—might have attempted to 
remedy the evil in the best way they could 
by passing an Act which would have placed 
the hon. Member for Pontefract and Mr. 
Childers as nearly as possible in the posi- 
tion in which they stood before the elec- 
tion petition was withdrawn. The period 
of the Session, however, precluded the adop- 
tion of such a course, and he therefore ap- 
pealed to the only person who could relieve. 
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them from the difficulty, and who could if 
he pleased restore to his rival his sword, 
and go down and fight the battle again 
fairly before the electors of Pontefract. 
He begged to move that the Report of the 
Committee be now read. 


Mr. CRAUFURD seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,— 

“That the Report from the Select Committee 
on the Pontefract Election (Childers’ Petition) be 
now read,” 

Mr. SELWYN aaid, that as a Member 
of the Committee, he might be pardoned 
for troubling the House with a few obser- 
vations on this subject. He had himself 
proposed the 18th paragraph of the Re- 
port, and he thought the hon. Member for 
York had not correctly apprehended or 
stated the impression of the Committee 
with respeet to that paragraph. The in- 
tention of the Committee in adopting that 
clause was, he believed, simply to act upon 
that rule which prevailed among honourable 
men, and which was acted upon every day 
in the courts of equity—namely, that when 
it was clear that a piece of paper which 
was supposed to contain the evidence of an 
agreement between two parties did not 
really represent the minds of both it should 
be considered a nullity, and the parties 
should be replaced as nearly as possible in 
their original position. He was sure that 
as soon as the hon. and learned Member 
for Pontefract was satisfied that there was 
a mistake on one side or the other—and it 
was the opinion of the Committee that 
there was a mistake on both sides—it was 
his desire that the parties should be re- 
placed in their original position. With the 
view of effecting that object, he (Mr. 
Selwyn) proposed the 18th paragraph of 
the Report, which was adopted by the 
Committee. The difficulty with the Com- 
mittee was, as to the manner in which this 
object could be accomplished. They search- 
ed for precedents, and one was found in 
which there had been an intention to with- 
draw a petition against the return for the 
borough of Cork, but by mistake a petition 
against the return for the city of Limerick 
was withdrawn instead. In that case the 
two things required by the Act in order to 
suspend all proceedings had been done— 
the petition had been de facto withdrawn, 
and the order referring the petition to a 
Select Committee had been discharged ; 
but when the error was discovered, the 
House of Commons decided that the order 
for discharging the reference to the Com- 
mittee was null and void, and the petition 
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was remitted to its original position. At 
the same time that was not a case exactly 
similar to the present, because here there 
was a withdrawal by the agent of the pe- 
titioner. It was found that in the Norwich 
case an agent had withdrawn a petition 
without receiving proper authority from 
his principal, and in that instance the Com- 
mittee reported almost in the very words 
adopted by the Committee in this case, 
leaving it to the House to determine what 
course should be pursued. After careful 
search, the Committee of which he was a 
Member were unable to find that that mat- 
ter went any further, or that there had 
been any discussion on the subject in the 
House. The House was, no doubt, aware 
that the Act of 1848 provided, that if pro- 
ceedings under an election petition had 
been suspended, without saying for any 
particular cause, but de facto, it should be 
in the power of the General Committee of 
Elections to place such petition at the bot- 
tom of the list, leaving it to come on in its 
turn. Whether there might be any diffi- 
culty in pursuing such a course in the present 
case it was not for him to say ; but it seem- 
ed to him that if the House could get out 
of the difficulty arising from the wording of 
the Act, the petition might be remitted to 
the end of the list, and would then come 
on in its regular turn for trial, and that by 
this course complete justice would be done 
to the parties. He thought there was not 
the least ground for suggesting that, be- 
cause misconceptions had arisen on both 
sides, and because this particular remedy 
had failed, the person in possession should 
give up his seat, which was the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite. He believed 
that his right hon. Colleacue on the Com- 
mittee (Mr. Walpole) entertained a very 
strong opinion that it was not competent 
for the House to adopt the course he had 
suggested. If so, it was an unfortunate 
thing, and the rules of that House were 
more strict than those of any court of law 
or equity. He hoped that means would be 
found of doing substantial justice in this 
instance, and for the purpose of raising the 
question, he would propose that the House 
should take the same course which had 
been pursued in the case of the first prece- 
dent to which he had referred—the Cork 
and Limerick election petition—and should 
declare null and void the order by which 
the reference of this petition had been dis- 
charged. The result would be, that one 


of the two things which it was necessary 
should coexist for suspending procecdings 
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under the Act would no longer be in ex- 
istence and there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the continuance of proceedings on the 
petition. The general power of the Com- 
mittee of Elections would then be exer- 
cised. They would place the Pontefract 
petition at the bottom of the list, and in- 
stead of heing tried by panels two or three, 
it would be tried by panels four or five. 
He, therefore, begged to move, that the 
Order discharging the reference of the Pon- 
tefract Election Petition to the General 
Commitiee of Elections be rescinded. 


Privilege— 


Amendment proposed,— 

“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the Order made upon the 20th day of July last, 
for discharging the Order for referring the Ponte- 
fract Election Petition to the General Committee 
of Elections be discharged,’ instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY differed with the 
Mover of the Amendment as to the power 
of the House to take the course which had 
been suggested. The precedents referred 
to were not applicable to the present case. 
The statute gave a distinct power to pe- 
titioners to withdraw their petitions, and it 
also prescribed the course which, when a 
petition had been so withdrawn, the House 
should adopt by directing that the order 
of reference to the General Committee of 
Elections should be discharged. When 
that had been done the petition was com- 
pletely put an endto. The cases which 
the hon. and learned Member had cited 
were cases in which a mistake had been 
made by the House itself by the accidental 
substitution of the name of one place for 
another in the order discharging the re- 
ference; and undoubtedly where an error 
of that kind had crept in, the House might 
rescind the discharge of the order, with a 
view to reinstate the petitioners in their 
former position. Here, however, the cir- 
cumstances were totally different, the 
parties having been perfectly well aware 
of what they were about, and the agent 
of the petitioner having exercised the 
right of withdrawing the petition with a 
full knowledge of the effect of that pro- 
ceeding, and for the House to take the 
course proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Selwyn) would be to resume 
the authority which they had parted with 
under the Act. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee agreed with him in that view of 


Mr, Selwyn 
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the case. [Mr. Waxpoue assented.] The 
right hon. Gentleman thought that this 
House had no power by statute to take 
the course indicated by his hon. and 
learned Colleague; and he (Sir George 
Grey) confessed that his own opinion was, 
that the House was powerless to effect the 
object which the Committee had in view, 
and restore the parties to the position in 
which they were previous to the withdrawal 
of the petition. Under these circumstances 
there was but one person who could effect 
that object, and that was the hon, 
and learned Member for Pontefract him- 
self. The hon. and learned Member could 
consent either to refer the matter to some 
gentleman to be agreed upon between him 
and Mr. Childers, including the scrutiny, 
and the seat if the scrutiny determined 
that he had not been duly elected; or apply 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, vacate his seat, 
and refer the question between Mr. Chil- 
ders and himself to the decision of the 
electors of Pontefract. It was, in short, 
acase in which a man’s own feeling of 
honour should determine the course to be 
adopted. This House was powerless to 
interfere, and the remedy was to be found 
only in the action of the hon. and learned 
Member for Pontefract himself. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, that the mis- 
take in this case was not similar to that 
which was made in the case of the Cork 
petition, and the House had no power to 
remit the petition. He was one of the 
members of the Committee, but was not 
of opinion that there was any misconcep- 
tion in the matter on both sides, and there 
was a strong opinion on the part of some 
of his colleagues that the mise nception 
was only on one side. It was not by any 
means the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee, and the 12th paragraph of the 
Report distinctly stated, ‘‘ There cannot 
be a doubt that Mr. Leeman acted under 
the strongest conviction that in the re- 
ferences he would be entitled to claim the 
seat for his client.” 

Captain JERVIS, having been a mem- 
ber of the Committee, begged to remind 
the House that the 17th paragraph of the 
Report stated that ‘‘ a great misconception 
had prevailed throughout, as well with re- 
gard to the intention of the parties as with 
regard to the meaning and effect of the 
memorandum itself ;’’ and that that para- 
graph had been carried unanimously in 
Committee. With reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for York, he 
might add, that the idea of the hon. and 
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learned Member for Pontefract resigning 
his seat never once entered the minds of 
theCommittee. He could not refrain from 
observing, also, that the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate a matter of this 
sort, without having the power to come to 
any conclusion, struck him as singularly 
absurd. 

Mr. MALINS quite agreed that the 
Committee had come to no conclusion on 
which the House could act. But the mat- 
ter required grave consideration, and the 
House ought not now to be asked by the 
hon. Member for York to agree to his 
Motion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: You are only 
asked to hear the Report read. 

Mr. MALINS: That was true, but the 
reading of it would occupy all the short 
remainder of the Session. The right hon. 
Member for Morpeth and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University (Mr. Selwyn) 
took different views of the question; and 
yet the House was asked to decide with- 
out having an opportunity of reading cither 
the Report or the Act of Parliament. He 
therefore begged to move the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Sir BROOKE BRYDGES seconded the 
Motion. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: There was 
one point upon which, at all events, the 
House would be unanimous, and that was 
that they could not enter upon a protract- 
ed discussion at that moment. He could 
not help thinking that the hon. Member 
for York had not kept his engagement to 
the House. He did not understand how 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech bore upon the 
question of privilege, and the Motion with 
which he concluded had only tended to 
consume time which the House could but 
ill spare. Not having been present when 
the subject was discussed the other day, 
he had read the proceedings upon this 
subject as they were reported in the pub- 
lic journals; and he came at once to the 
conclusion that the fair and right course 
between the parties was to replace them 
where they were before the withdrawal of 
the petition—if that could be done. But 
the question was, if it were possible to do 
so, He was aware of the high authority 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir.G. 
Grey), and he was sorry to hear the de- 
cided opinion he had expressed that this 
course would be inconsistent with the Act 
of Parliament. But he would submit to 
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| the House, and he was sure that in doing 


so the right hon. Gentleman would not 
‘deem him wanting in proper respect to- 
| wards him, whether it was competent for 
|him or for any one Member to determine 
‘that point. He would, therefore, suggest 
that the sense of the House should be 
taken; that the hon. Member for York 
should withdraw what appeared to him 
his very useless Motion for reading the 
Report ; and that the House should now 
decide whether that might or might not be 
; done, which was the clear and equitable 
course--namely, to rescind the order dis- 
charging the petition, and thereby place 
the parties in their former position. 

Mr. OVEREND said, he could assure 
the House that nothing could be further 
from his wishes than that any misunder- 
standing with him should have prevented 
Mr. Childers from having all the right to 
which he was entitled ; and if after this 
discussion it appeared that anything had 
been done to prejudice that gentleman, 
and he could be remitted to the position in 
which he was before the memorandum was 
signed, he (Mr. Overend) should be glad to 
assist in restoring him to that position by 
any means in his power. If Mr. Childers 
thought that the memorandum should be 
considered a nullity, and it were possible to 
restore him as a petitioner against the 
election he would heartily assist him in 
such a proceeding. In fact, he (Mr, Over- 
end) was anxious not to avoid an inquiry, 
inasmuch as that inquiry involved charges 
of personal misconduct against himself ; 
he was desirous, therefore, that Mr. Chil- 
ders should be put exactly in the same 
position as if no memorandum had been 
made. If there were an insuperable diffi- 
culty to that object being attained, all he 
could say was that he should deeply regret 
it; and he felt that in justice to Mr. Chil- 
ders and himself, that gentleman ought not 
to be prejudiced by any misconception which 
had taken place on either side; and he 
was sure that Mr. Childers would not ac- 
cuse him of wilful misconception, as he was 
He 
believed that they had both acted bond 
Jide ; and if the House was of opinion that 
Mr. Childers had been prejudiced by what 
had occurred he would, with the permission 
of the House, be happy to refer the matter 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Sir G. Grey) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) to name 
a gentleman who should decide what was 
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best to be done between the parties, whe- 
ther as regarded the seat or any other 
question that might come before him. He 
felt that by the unfortunate misconception 
which had arisen he was placed in a worse 
position than before the agreement; but he 
would not complain of that now, for whe- 
ther he was in a good or bad position 
he felt bound as a gentleman to do what 
was right. He was in a bad position, how- 
ever, because if the question of the seat 
were gone into there was this difficulty, 
that the referee could not compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, or administer an 
oath ; that consequently there could be no 
indictment for perjury, and that he would 
be altogether in the hands of parties who 
might come forward and make any mis- 
statement they pleased with impunity. But, 
let that be as it might, if the House were 
of opinion, that although the agreement 
should be rescinded, Mr. Childers could not 
be remitted to the position in which he 
would have stood had the agreement not 
been signed, or the petition withdrawn, he 
was willing to leave the two right hon. 
Gentlemen he had mentioned to appoint 
any one they chose to suggest what ought 
to be done by him, and he would faithfully 
abide by the decision. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.”’ 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Privilege— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Order made upon the 20th day of 
July last, for discharing the Order for referring 
the Pontefract Election Petition to the General 
Committee of Elections, be read, and discharg- 
ed ” 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he was desirous 
to say a few words on this subject, because 
it was very important that the House should 
clearly understand what it was called upon 
to do, especially after the suggestion made 
by his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Pontefract for reinstating the parties in 
their previous position. If this proposition 
were acted upon it would give rise to this 
difficulty—how the parties could be rein- 
stated in the position they were before ; 
and this still more important question— 
was the House to take the matter into 
its own hands, and to decide, for the first 


_ time, that an Act passed expressly for the 


trial of controverted elections should be set 
aside at its own pleasure? That was not 
a technical but a most substantial question. 


Mr. Overend 
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By the Act of 1848 the House, to prevent 
party discussions in such cases, had, in 
concurrence with the House of Lords, en. 
acted that a certain course should be taken 
upon election petitions, and had reserved to 
itself no power of taking any other course 
than that prescribed by the statute. Such 
being the object for which the Act was 
passed, it behoved them to be very care- 
ful how they broke through the legitimate 
form of proceeding. Certain parts of the 
draught Report, referring to particular 
elauses in that Act, had been struck out 
by the Committee of which he was chair- 
man, because the Members very properly 
did not like to bind themselves to a spe- 
cific legal opinion; and he was glad that 
they had adopted the paragraph suggested 
by his hon. and learned Friend, because it 
left the legal question open. But by the 
Act the House had delegated the whole of 
its authority to the General Committee of 
Elections when once the petition had been 
referred to them, and that Committee had 
their duty distinctly marked out for them. 
They had no power to alter or even sus- 
pend the course of proceeding, except in 
three given cases. First, they might post- 
pone the hearing of the petition for a day 
or two, if, upon reason shown, they thought 
such a step expedient. Next, they could 
also suspend it on a vacancy caused by 
the death or resignation of the Member, in 
order that parties connected with the place 
affected by the petition might have an op- 
portunity of considering their altered posi- 
tion. And, lastly, they could suspend the 
petition in one more instance, and in one 
only—namely, where another petition hav- 
ing been presented, it might be desirable 
that the two petitions should be both tried 
together. Further than these the Gene- 
ral Committee of Elections had no power, 
neither was any further power reserved to 
the House itself. Independently of that, 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey) 
was perfectly right in stating that where 
a party had the power by statute to with- 
draw his petition, and it was withdrawn 
bond fide accordingly, then by the 46th 
section of the Act of 1848, not only was 
the order discharged for referring that pe- 
tition to the General Committee of Elec- 
tions, but the statute went on to say that 
“no further proceedings should be taken 
thereon.” That being so, and more than 
a fortnight—several weeks indeed—having 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the pre- 
sent petition, his opinion was they could 
no more restore that petition to the state 
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in which it was before, than that they could 
restore any other petition that had been 
withdrawn. He put it to the Honse, then, 
whether they were prepared to have all 
these matters again brought under their 
notice, with all the attendant difficulties 
that might arise—reasons for withdrawing 
or not withdrawing, and other questions 
unpleasant to discuss and determine, and 
which was almost impossible for them to 
sit in judgment upon. On these grounds, 
he hoped the House would not concur in 
the Motion of his hon. and learned Col- 
league, although he entirely approved of 
the course adopted by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Pontefract. That 
was the course which, as a man of honour 
and a gentleman, he ought to pursue ; but 
it was obviously one to which the Iouse 
could be no party. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, there could 
be no doubt that the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University had laid down the law 
of that case with perfect accuracy. There 
was no other way of restoring Mr. Childers 
to the position which he ought to occupy, 
except by the hon. and learned Member for 
Pontefract accepting the Chiltern Hundreds 
and going to a newelection. [‘* Oh, oh!'’] 
That was not a party question, and he ad- 
hered to his statement. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL hoped the 
House would not adopt the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Selwyn). 
It was the intention of the statute to with- 
draw from the House the discussion of sub- 
jects of this nature, from a well-founded 
distrust of the House in these matters. 
He thought the hon. and learned Member 
for Pontefract had made a very fair pro- 
posal, and if it were entertained, and this 
Motion was negatived, as he thought it 
ought to be, the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) and his right 
hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) might very easily 
agree upon the appointment of a person to 
inquire into the question, and he under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Overend) to say that he would abide by 
their decision. It appeared to him (Lord 
J. Russell) that this was the only mode in 
which they could arrive at a satisfactory 
result, 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON would sug- 
gest to his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Selwyn), that as the opinion of the House, 
and especially that of one of its highest au- 
thorities, was so decidedly against the Mo- 
tion, he should consent to withdraw it. He 
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believed at the same time that it was the 
unanimous feeling of the House that no- 
thing could be more strictly honourable 
than the course pursued by the hon. and 
learned Member for Pontefract. 

Mr. SELWYN said, he had only been 
anxious to elicit the opinion of the House 
upon the subject, and he had no objection 
whatever to withdraw his Motion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the hon. and 
learned Member for Pontefract had pur- 
sued a most fair and honourable course. 
He understood that the Gentleman who 
might be appointed referee was to have 
full power to go into the whole case, and 
to determine what should be done. 

Mr. OVEREND wished in every way to 
accede to Mr. Childers’ views; and that 
that Gentleman should not have reason to 
complain that he had been prejudiced by 
any act on his (Mr. Overend’s) part. Mr. 
Childers might put his own interpretation 
upon the contract, and go into a scrutiny if 
he pleased. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TREATY WITH CHINA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for. Foreign 
Affairs when he expects the Treaty with 
China will be ratified ? whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
require the Chinese fully to carry out the 
conditions of the Treaty ? and whether the 
Emperor of China will be invited to ac- 
eredit a permanent Ambassador to this 
Court? 

Loro JOHN RUSSELL was under- 
stood to say that Mr. Bruce had gone to 
Pekin with the view of having the Treaty 
ratified ; that it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to require the Em- 
peror of China to carry out the Treaty ; 
and that, although the Emperor may not 
immediately accredit an Envoy to this 
country, it is intended to invite the Chi- 
nese Government to send an Ambassador 
to the British Court. 


RELATIONS WITH PORTUGAL AND 
TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
what steps have been taken to obtain com- 
pensation from the Government of Por- 
tugal for the seizure of the Herald ; and 
also to obtain compensation from the Otte- . 
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man Government for the injuries and losses 
inflicted on British subject at Jeddah ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that com- 
pensation had been demanded from the 
Portuguese Government, and that although 
speedy progress had not been made with 
the subject, it should not be lost sight of. 
With regard to the affair at Jeddah an ar- 
rangement had been made for compensa- 
tion, but none had as yet been paid. 


ALI MOORAD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether any or what instructions have been 
sent to the local Governments in India to 
inquire into and settle the claims of Meer 
Ali Moorad for the restoration of a portion 
of his territory ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD :—Sir, no in- 
struction has been sent out or determined 
upon for the restoration of territory to Meer 
Ali Moorad, but instructions had been sent 
out to the Indian Government to consider 
in what way the loyalty and services of 
Meer Ali Moorad might be acknowledged. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ITALY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, if the interest of the public 
service permits, whether the latest infor- 
mation he has received gives him reason 
to continue to think that there still exists 
no intention, on the part either of France 
or of Austria, to attempt to restore the late 
Dynasties of Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
cany, by the employment of military force? 
And, whether he is in possession of any 
authen tie information as to the statement 
in an official journal at Vienna, that the 
Red Republic had been proclaimed at 
Parma, the Piedmontese driven from the 
city, and that property-holders and friends 
of order were taking flight? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he had 
stated to the House some time since the 
whole of the official information he pos- 
sessed with respect to the intentions of the 
Governments of France and Austria as to 
the Duchies, and he had not received any 
official information since that time which 
altered the character of the statement he 
then made. There had been no advance, 
and the question remained, as far as he 
knew, in the same position as when he had 
made a communication on the subject to 
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|the House. With regard to the hon. Gen- 
' tleman’s second question, he had no official 
‘information as to the rumour that had ap- 
‘peared in the Vienna journal, and which 
|seemed to have been derived from some 
private source, 


SESSIONAL ORDER.—-KINGSTON-UPON- 
HULL.—NEW WRIT. 


Mr. MALINS moved that the 
Order made upon the 27th day of July 


last, 

“That, in all cases where the Seat of any Mem- 

ber has been declared void by an Election Com- 
mittee on the ground of Bribery, no Motion for 
the issuing of a New Writ shall be made without 
two days’ previous notice being given in the 
Votes,” be read. 
He said that if the Motion were agreed to, 
he should follow it up by moving the issue 
of a New Writ for Hull, a course which 
was recommended by the Chairman of the 
Committee, and was also unanimously ap- 
proved of by the Committee themselves. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH had a decid- 
ed objection to this proceeding. The Com- 
mittee had reported in terms of great am- 
biguity that bribery had been committed at 
the late election for Hull, though they bad 
not fixed it in the ordinary terms upon the 
sitting Member or his agents. He should 
like to know, however, what were the 
grounds upon which Mr. Hoare had been 
unseated, if it were not that bribery had 
been practised on his behalf. The fact 
was, that they had unseated the Member 
for bribery, and had left the borough to go 
scot-free; and he thought the excuse which 
was offered the previous night by the other 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Clay) was a 
most remarkable one; that the borough 
had been worse on former occasions, and 
was getting better now. He (Mr. Darby 
Griffith) was tired of administering small 
doses of purity; and the time had arrived 
when, in his judgment, the state of the 
borough of Hull ought to be inquired into. 

Mr. CLAY, without at all questioning 
the legality of the Committee’s decision, 
would state upon his honour as a gentle- 
man that he believed there was hardly any 
place of the same size in the country where 
elections were conducted with greater purity 
than in Hull. 

Mr. MELLOR said, that if the Report 
had stated the faets properly, it would have 
stated that the 300 persons bribed had been 
bribed by the agents of Mr. Hoare without 








his knowledge or consent ; and why it had 
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been drawn up in its present form he was 
at a loss to understand. He did not object 
to the issue of the writ; but he could not 
help saying that the form of bribery which 
appeared to have been practised at Hull 
was most dangerous, because it was most 
lausible. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the unavoid- 
able inference from the Report of the Com- 
mittee was, that the sitting Member (Mr. 
Hoare) had by his agents been guilty of 
bribery, and as the Committee had declared 
the election void, he came to the conclusion 
that that decision was arrived at on the 
ground of bribery. He had, therefore, ob- 
jected yesterday, to the issue of a new writ 
being ordered as a matter of course. The 
Members of the Committee who were then 
present expressed their opinions that there 
was nothing in the evidence which ought 
to prevent the issue of the writ; and he 
therefore suggested, as it was impossible 
to give the two days’ notice required by 
the Sessional Order, that its suspension 
should be moved to-day, when the House 
could determine upon consideration, whe- 
ther or not a writ ought to issue. As the 
Chairman of the Committee had moved 
that the evidence be laid before the House, 
he had thought there would be some diffi- 
culty with respect to the issue of the writ; 
but it had been stated that that course was 
not taken with any view to ulterior pro- 
ceedings. THe did not see, therefore, that 
there was any reason for suspending the 
writ. 

Mr. EDWIN JAMES said, there could 
be no doubt the late Member for I[ull had 
been unseated on the ground of bribery ; 
but the question was, to what extent the 
constituency, consisting of some 5,000 
electors, was to be punished. Hull was a 
borough of great commercial importance, 
and the suspension of the writ was in fact 
a temporary disfranchisement of the con- 
stituency. The Committee had not report- 
ed that corruption prevailed to any extent, 
and he thought, therefore, there was no 
ground for suspending the issue of the 
writ, 

Mr. H. BERKELEY rose to express 
his opinion that they were in a precious 
mess. Every constituency protested, of 
course, that it was most virtuous; but un- 
fortunately throughout the country they 
had been very much bribed and bought. 
In his opinion the House was proceeding 
in a peddling manner, and some great mea- 
sure of reform was requisite to free the 
country from this disgrace. People out of 
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doors did not believe that the House were 
in earnest when they declared in favour of 
purity of election. People out of doors, 
too, were determined to look into it, and 
the sooner the House complied with the 
wish of the people, the better it would be 
for their respectability. 

Motion agreed to. 

Order read and discharged. 

Then on the Motion of Mr. Matins,a New 
Writ was ordered to be issued for King- 
ston-upon-Hull, in the room of Joseph 
Hoare, esquire, Void Election. 


HYTHE MUSKETRY SCHOOL.—VOLUN. 
TEER CORPS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Lorp ELCHO, in moving for copies of 
any Reports relative to the instruction of 
Volunteers in the Government Musketry 
School at Hythe, said he believed those re- 
ports would show that the volunteers who 
had placed themselves under instruction 
had applied themselves with a diligence 
and ability beyond all praise, and that they 
had distinguished themselves more than the 
officers of the regular army whohad receiv- 
ed instruction in the same school. He was 
desirous also to obtain, before the House 
separated for the recess, a clear statement 
from the Secretary for War of what were 
the views and intentions of the Government 
with respect to volunteers. He regretted 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had spoken of these corps with 
ridicule, and had talked about ‘the rifle 
corps fever’? as an epidemic. He would 
ask if it really were the earnest wish of 
the Government to have volunteer rifle 
corps formed, otherwise those who had 
joined them were wasting their time. Did 
the Government look to the formation of 
rifle corps as an important and permanent 
element of national defence? If they did, 
and made a patriotic appeal to the country 
in their favour, he was certain it would 
be most heartily responded to. On the 
other hand, if they did not, and had acted 
not in earnest, but only to gratify the wishes 
of persons, and allow them like children to 
play at soldiers, let them say so to the vo- 
lunteers, and the corps would be at once 
abandoned, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he was 
somewhat at a loss to understand on 
what ground his noble Friend entertained 
doubts as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment on the subject. The noble Lord 
had said that his noble Friend at the 
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head of the Government had, in the 
course of debate casually used some such 
expression as ‘‘the rifle corps fever ;’’ 
but, although such an expression might 
have fallen from his noble Friend, he could 
only say that he (Viscount Palmerston) was 
the first to sanction the formation of these 
volunteer corps, at a time when there was 
no very decided popular feeling in their 
favour. He thought that fact was a much 
stronger indication of his noble Friend’s 
opinions than any casual expression which 
he might have used in debate. So far as 
the Government generally were concerned, 
he must say that if they wished to dis- 
courage the formation of volunteer corps 
they had been singularly unfortunate, for 
at this moment there were upwards of 
ninety corps in process of formation, and 
proposals had been made to Lords-lieutenant 
for the establishment of a considerable 
number of additional corps, with regard 
to which no official communications had 
been made to the Government. These 
corps would, no doubt, soon constitute a 
very numerous force ; but if they were re- 
garded as substitutes for any portion of 
the regular army he thought a great mis- 
take would be made. He had himself 
given them every encouragement and faci- 
lity in his power, because he was satisfied 
the gentlemen who formed those corps did 
not themselves wish to be put on the foot- 
ing of substitutes for the army ; but great 
advantages might undoubtedly result from 
the existence of auxiliary corps of this de- 
scription, consisting of persons who went 
through a regular drill, and made them- 
selves masters of the weapons with which 
they were to be armed. He would readily 
produce the Report of General Hay, and 
as it was extremely honourable to the vo- 
lunteers, he would beg to read it to the 
House. General Hay said :— 

‘*T have the honour to forward, for the infor- 
mation of his Royal Highness the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, the enclosed return of the re- 
sults of the performance in shooting of the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the rifle volunteer corps, 
who have just completed a course of instruction 
at this establishment, and to report, in reference 
to the method pursued, that the morning was de- 
voted to carrying out a detail of daily work, as 
per annexed statement, so modified as to meet the 
requirements of a volunteer company, the mem- 
bers of which it is presumed will not be able to 
devote more than two hours and a-half daily to 
the musketry drill and practice. The desire, how- 
ever, on the part of these volunteers to become 
fully acquainted with every detail connected with 
the system and the method of working it was so 
great that the whole day was spent in acquiring 
this information. Proficiency in the several prac- 
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tices being always measured by a figure, I am 
enabled to draw a comparison of the shooting of 
these volunteers with that of parties of officers 
(averaging from 40 to 45) in the last three 
courses. The result is in favour of the volun- 
teers, the highest figure of the former being 
46°94, of the latter 47°07 points. I have con. 
fined the comparison to the shooting of the offi- 
cers, as from their superior intelligence they al- 
ways (when subjected to the same amount of p:e- 
liminary drill) beat the men. When it is consi- 
dered that these volunteers were composed of 
noblemen and gentlemen most of whom had never 
fired with a rifle before, and not any at a longer 
distance than about 200 or 300 yards, and when 
the short period of six days allotted to the per- 
formance of the preliminary drills is taken into 
account, it not only affords the most convincing 
proof of the energy and intelligence brought to 
bear on the work in which these volunteers were 
engaged, but at the same time it points clearly to 
the great benefit the country will derive from en- 
listing the services of the educated classes of the 
population in the movement which is now in pro- 
gress for the enrolment of volunteers for rifle com- 
panies and corps. I do not hesitate to say that if 
the training of these volunteers is regulated by a 
well detailed system which will insure a prelimi- 
nary preparation before practice is allowed to 
take place, that in a few years a must important 
reserve (comprising as it will a class of persons 
who never enter the regular army or militia, but 
who from their education and intelligence are emi- 
nently qualified to make the very best ‘marks- 
men’) will be at all times available, and afford a 
most valuable and permanent addition to our na- 
tional defences. The interest taken by the noble- 
men and gentlemen herein referred to in the prac- 
tice convinces me that rifle shooting, if properly 
conducted, cannot fail to prove henceforth one of 
the most interesting of our national amusements, 
I feel it right to observe, however, that unless 
rifle training is conducted on a proper (and I 
would venture to recommend a uniform) system, 
utter failure will ensue. We shall have rifle corps 
in name, but not in reality.” 


He thought the warning of the gallant offi- 
cer was not without its value; but he could 
only say that the Government were glad 
to have an opportunity of expressing their 
gratitude for the exertions which were 
being made on this subject, and he was 
satistied, from communications he had had 
from many gentlemen who were engaged 
in the formation of these corps, that there 
was no intention on their part of merely 
playing at soldiering, but that they were 
willing, by drill and practice, to render 
themselves efficient for the defence of the 
country in case of need. 

Lorp ELCHO expressed the satisfaction 
with which he had heard the reply of his 
right hon. Friend. He had in his hand a 
letter from General Hay, in which the 
writer gave the opinion that very little 
ordinary drill was requisite for volunteers. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY thanked the noble 
Lord for bringing that question forward, 
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and also declared himself satisfied with the 
reply of the Secretary of State for War. 
It would be extremely agreeable to his con- 
stituents, who had taken a leading part 
in that movement to read the account of 
that debate. For himself he had no doubt 
that if, in addition to the regular army, we 
had 100,000 men, well instructed in the 
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use of the rifle, that was the sort of thing 


that would prevent panics in the country. | 
The country was indebted to the press for | 


its advocacy of such a force, in urging the 
establishment of which the press was not | 
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the Artillery Corps on the Coast of Eng- 
land, and especially at those seaport towns 
where much valuable property may be ex- 
posed to attack by the small forces of an 
enemy’s cruisers, 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON ex- 
pressed his opinion that there was no 
country in the world so well adapted for 
the action of rifle corps as England, owing 
to it being so much enclosed and divided 
into different farms. Those who joined 
our volunteer corps, however, could not 
turn these advantages to account unless 


amenable to the charge of doing that which | they had arms, and it appeared that the 
was offensive to Foreign Governments. | Government were to supply no more than 


What was it to us what any other Govern- | 
ment might say or think? It was for us 
to adopt the measures required for our pro- 
tection, and which tended to check the 
sinking of the funds and the rising of the 
panics. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am sure 
that nothing could have been further from 
my mind than to have made use of any ex- 
pression which could be construed into any 
disparagement of the Volunteer Rifle and 
Artillery Corps. No such intention existed 
in my mind, and I am profoundly sensible 
of the great importance of a serious move- 
ment of the sort such as had been referred 
to. In some cases, probably, the movement 
is not @ very serious one, and there are some 
instances where there are persons who 
would think it very convenient to meet 
together to have a little rifle shooting, with 
power to withdraw from the corps at any 
time with fourteen days’ notice. So far 
from being indisposed to, or undervaluing 
the movement, I can only say that when I 
was in office before, I took steps—I am 
afraid not very successful ones—to induce 
the formation of artillery corps in different 
seaport towns, I gave the sanction of the 
Government to the formation of the Victoria 
Rifles in London, and of a rifle corps in the 
south of Devon. I think if the country is 
really impressed, as it ought to be, with a 
feeling of the great importance of having 
some organization of this sort as a perma- 
nent system of national defence—not in 
substitution of other forces, but in addition 
to them—and if those who enter into these 
corps will enter with a full intention to re- 
main, and be available when any occasion 
may unfortunately occur, I am sure that 
the Government will feel it their duty to 
give them every possible encouragement. 

can only repeat the opinion I have for- 
merly expressed of the great advantage of 
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25 per cent of the weapons required. He 
was therefore anxious to know from the 
Secretary of State for War what market 
was likely to supply the requisite quantity 
of arms ? 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
Government were obtaining arms not only 
from their own factory at Enfield, but 
from Liege, Birmingham, and every place 
capable of furnishing them. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
there was a belief abroad that the Liege 
and Birmingham markets would not afford 
a sufficient supply, and it was most desir- 
able that, when the riflemen had been 
raised they should have arms put into their 
hands. 

Copies Ordered, ‘‘ of any Reports re- 
lative to the instruction of Volunteers 
in the Government Musketry School at 
Hythe.” 

Copies presented accordingly; to lie on 
the Table, and to be printed. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES BILL. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that in the ab- 
sence of his learned friend the Member for 
Dundalk (Mr. Bowyer), he begged leave to 
introduce a Bill relating to Catholic Charitas 
ble Trusts. He was bound to say that he 
was not aware of the existence of a single 
case requring specific legislation ; and the 
necessity of introducing a Bill of this sort 
was rather forced upon the Catholics than 
sought for by them. When the subject 
was under discussion a few days ago the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire said 
that “‘ Cardinal Wiseman was a legate a 
latere, and that as such he exercised tem- 
poral authority.”’ Now he (Mr. Hennessy) 
was authorized to give that statement the 
most unqualified contradiction. He was 


commanded by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
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Westminster to inform the House that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
what the hon. Member (Mr. Newdegate) 
had said. The high jurisdiction which his 
Eminence exercises in these realms is 
purely ecclesiastical and spiritual. It has 
nothing whatever to say to temporal af- 
fairs. 

Bill to amend the Law regarding Roman 
Catholic Charitable Trusts presented and 
read 1°, 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend the Lorps Commis- 
SIONERS. 

The House went, and the Rovat AssENT 
was given to several Bills ; and aferwards 
a Speech of the Lorps Commissioners was 
delivered to both Houses by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 


{COMMONS} 
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Then a Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament was read. 


After which, 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By virtue of Her Majesty’s Commission, 
under the great Seal to us and other Lords 
directed and now read, we do in Her Majes- 
ty’s name, and in obedience to Her Com- 
mands, prorogue this Parliament to Thurs- 
day the Twenty-seventh day of October next, 
to be then here holden; and this Parlia- 
ment is accordingly prorogued to Thurs- 
day the Twenty-seventh day of October 
next. 
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Bridge in the County of Cumberland ; and to 
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and to issue new Shares for redeeming existing | 


Preference Shares subject to Redemption, and 
to enlarge their Station at Dublin; and for 
other Purposes. 

xxxviii. An Act to enable the Newry and Armagh 
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authorized Line of Railway, and to construct a 
short Branch at Newry. 
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xl. An Act to authorize the Abandonment of the 
Gloucester and Cheltenham Tramroads, and to 
enable the Midland and the Great Western 
Railway Companies to sell and dispose of the 
same ; and for other Purposes. 

xli. An Act to enable the Ulster Railway Com- 
pany to extend their Railway from Monaghan 
to Clones, and to enlarge their Stations at Bel- 
fast and Portadown, and tomake Arrangements 
with the Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway 
Company, and to create Debenture Stock ; and 
for other Purposes. “di 

xlii. An Act for authorizing the Bury Saint Ed- 
munds Gas Company to raise further Capital ; 
and for regulating their Capital; and for other 
Purposes. 

xliii. An Act for authorizing the Border Counties 
Railway Company to make and maintain the 
Liddesdale Section of their Railway, and De- 
viations from the Line of the North Tyne Sec- 
tion of their Railway, and to raise further Capi- 
tal ; and for other Purposes. 
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and be sued, and to take and hold Property ; 
and for other Purposes relating to the Com- 

any. 

L, + Act to confer further Powers on the Lon- 
donderry and Lough Swilly Railway Company 
for the Completion of their Railway. 

| li. An Acttoenable the Dundalk and Enniskillen 

| Railway Company to make new Lines of Rail- 

| way to Cavanand Belturbet; and for other Pur- 
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ses. 

| lii. An Act to regulate the Capital and Undertak- 

| ing of ** The City of London Gaslight and Coke 

| Company,” and to reincorporate that Company. 
| lili. An Act toenable the Midland Great Western 

| Railway of Jreland Company, to construct a 

| Branch Railway to the River Liffey; and for 

‘other Purposes. 

| liv. An Act to change the name of the Hast Kent 

Railway Company, and for other Purposes con- 

| nected with the Undertaking. 
ly. An Act for making a Railway from the Mid- 
land Railway to or near the Town of Mount- 
sorrel in the County of Leicester. 

vi. An Act for authorizing the Somerset Central 
Railway Company to lay down Narrow Guage 
Lines of Rails on their Railways, and to raise 
further funds ; and for regulating their Capital 
and Borrowing Powers; and for other Pur- 
poses. 














lvii. An Act for vesting the Sunderland Docks 
in the Commissioners of the River Wear; for 
enabling the Commissioners to execute certain 
Works; for amending the Provisions of the 
Acts relating to the Docks and River ; and for 
other Purposes. 

lviii. An Act for better supplying with Water 
Parts of the Parishes of Bebbington and Wood- 
church in the County of Chester ; and for other 
Purposes. 
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Railways to supply Communication to the Dis- 
trict between Merthyr and Abergavenny; and 
for other Purposes. 

Ix. An Act for making a Dock with other Conve- 
niences in the Camber at Portsmouth; and for 
other Purposes. 


lxi, An Act for incorporating “The TZottenham | 


and Edmonton Gaslight and Coke Company,” 
and extending their Powers ; and for other Pur- 


ses. 

Is An Act toenable the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland Company to abandon a Por- 
tion of their authorized Line between Longford 
and Boyle, and to construct a new Line in sub- 
stitution therefor ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixiii, An Act for making a Railway from Llanid- 
loes in the County of Montgomery to Newbridge 
in the County of Radnor, to be called “The 
Mid- Wales Railway ;” and for other Purposes. 

Ixiv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Shrewsbury and Chester Section of the Great 
Western Railway near Ruabon in the County of 
Denbigh to the Town of Llangollen in the same 
County; and for other Purposes. 

Ixy. An Act to enable the Stokes Bay Railway 
and Pier Company to raise additional Capital. 
Ixvi. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Fifth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth intituled An Act for widening, im- 
proving, and maintaining the Turnpike Road 
leading from the City of Worcester, through 
Droitwich to Spadesbourne Bridge within the 
Parish of Bromsgrove in the County of Worces- 
ter and other Roads therein mentioned; and 
for granting more effectual Powers in lieu 

thereof. 

Ixvii. An Act to repeal an Act passed in the Tenth 
Year of the reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for repairing the 
Road from Hinckley to Melbourne Common, 
and other Roads communicating therewith, in 
the Counties of Leicester and Derby ; and grant- 
ing more effectual Powers in lieu thereof. 

Ixviil. An Act for making Railways in the District 
between Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil; and for 
other Purposes, 

Ixix, An Act to enable the London, Brighton and 
South Coast Railway Company to make certain 
Alterations in their existing and authorized 
Railways ; to makea new Railway at Norwood ; 
to acquire additionl Lands for Station Accommo- 
dation, and to purchase or take on Lease other 
Undertakings ; and for other Purposes. 


Ixx. An Act to amend “ The Z'weed Fisheries Act | 


1857,” and to alter the Annual Close Times in 
the River Tweed. 

Ixxi. An Act to authorize the Bradford, Wake- 
field, and Leeds Railway Company to raise a 
further sum of Money ; and for other purposes. 

Ixxii. An Act for the Regulation and Improve- 
ment of the Oyster Fishery in the River Orwell 

within the Borough of Ipswich. 
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Ixxiii. An Act to enable the South Durham and 
Lancashire Union Railway Company to deviate 
their authorized Line of Railway, to carry their 
Line over a certain Road by a level Crossing, 
and to construct a Road for providing better 
Access to the Railway at or near to Rend 
Castle ; and for other Purposes. 

lxxiv. An Act to authorize the Birkenhead, 
Lancashire and Cheshire Junction Railway 
Company to make a Railway from Hooton 
to Helsby, with a Branch to Tranmere Pool ; 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixxvy. An Act for inclosing the Commons or 
Waste Lands called “ The Commons of Bray,” 





in the Parish of Old Connaught in the County 


| of Dublin. 


Ixxvi. An Act to authorize the Oxford, Worces- 
ter and Wolverhampton Railway Company to 
extend their Kingswinford Branch, and to alter 
certain Parts of their Main Line of Railway, 
and to carry into effect an Agreement with the 
Great Western Railway Company for the Com- 
pletion of the Main line on the Narrow Gauge 
only ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxvii. An Act for making a Pier in Swanage Bay 
in the County of Dorset, and a Tramway in con- 
nexion therewith ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxviii. An Act for making a Road from Llanrwst 
to Abergele and a Branch Road thereout, in 
the Counties of Denbigh and Caernarvon. 

Ixxix. An Act for continuing an Act for more effec- 
tually making, amending, widening, repairing 
and maintaining the Great North Roads lead- 
ing from the North Queensferry and from Burn- 
tisland, both in the County of Fife, by Kinross 
to the City of Perth, and for enabling the Trus- 
tees of the said Roads and the Trustees of other 
Roads to enter into mutual Arrangements. 

Ixxx. An Act to enable the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway Company to extend their Railway to 
Gorey in the County of Wexford ; and for other 
Purposes, 

Ixxxi. An Act for making and maintaining tho 
Charing Cross Railway; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixxxii. An Act to alter and amend the Acts rela- 
ting to the Lands Improvement Company. 

Ixxxiii, An Act to consolidate and amend the 
Acts relating to the Scottish Central Rail- 
way. 

Ixxxiv. An Act for making a Railway from 
Brecon through Hay to the line of the Shrews- 
bury and Hereford Railway Company at Here- 

ord 


Ixxxv. An Act for making and maintaining of the 
Wansbeck Railway from Morpeth to a Junction 
with the North Tyne Section of the Border 
Counties Railway, and with Branches to the 
Morpeth Branch of the Blyth and Tyne Rail- 








way and the Main Line of the North Eastern 

Railway respectively ; and for other Purposes. 

| Ixxxvi. An Act to repeal an Act of the Ninth 
Year of the Reign of King George the Fourth 
for making a Turnpike Road from the Town- 
ship of Hunslit across the River Aire to the 
Township of Leeds, and to make other Pro- 
visions in lieu thereof. 

Ixxxvii. An Act to repeal the Acts relating to 
the Lawton, Burslem and Newcastle-under 
Lyme Turnpike Roads, and to consolidate and 
amend the Provisions thereof. 

Ixxxviii. An Act for making a Railway from the 
London and North Western Railway to Sutton 








Coldfield in the County of Warwick, with a 
Branch therefrom ; and for other Purposes. 
Ixxxix. An Act for repairing and maintaining 
certain Roads, at and near Ludlow in the 
County of Salop, known as the Ludlow First 
Turnpike Trust, the Ludlow Second Turn- 
pike Trust, and the Cainham Trust, and for 
placing such Roads under the same Manage- 
ment. 

xe. An Act to enable the Stittingbourne and 
Sheerness Railway Company to raise additional 
Capital, to amend the Acts relating to the Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

xci. An Act for amalgamating the Bedale and 
Leyburn Railway Company with the North-east- 
ern Railway Company, and for vesting in the 
latter the Undertaking of the former Company 
and the Rosedale Branch and Property of the 
North Yorkshire and Cleveland Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

xcii. An Act to renew the Term and continue, 
amend and enlarge the Powers of an Act passed 
in the Third Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled An Act for 
more effectually repairing the Road leading 
from the Cross of Land near Finford Bridge 
in the County of Warwick, through the Town of 
Southam in the same County, to the Borough of 
Banbury in the County of Oxford, and to make 
other Provisions in lieu thereof; and for other 
Purposes. 

xeiii. An Act for continuing the Term and amend- 
ing and extending the Provisions of the Act rela- 
ting to the Blackburn and Preston Turnpike 
Road, and for constructing a Bridge over the 
River 2tibble in connexion therewith; and for 
other Purpeses. 

xeiv. An Act for making a railway from West 
Cowes to Newport in the Isle of Wight; and 
for other Purposes. 

xev. An Act for makinga Railway from the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway in the Parish of 
Ringwood to Christchurch, and an Approach 
Road at Christchurch, all in the County of 
Southampton ; and for other Purposes. 

xevi. An Act to authorize the Charleston Rail- 
way and Harbour Company to purchase and 
acquire the Charleston Railway and Harbour, 
and to extend and improve the said Railway 
and Harbour. 

xevii, An Act toalter, amend and enlarge the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating to the Metropolitan 
Railway, to authorize the Alteration and Relin- 
quishment of certain of the Works, and to make 
further Provision with reference to the Construc- 
tion of such Railway; and for other Purposes, 

xevili. An Act to extend the Powers of the 
West end of London and Crystal Palace Rail- 
way Company for the Purchase of Lands and 
Completion of their authorized extension to 
Farnborough Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

xcix, An Act for better supplying with Water the 
Town of Eastbourne and Places adjacent thereto 
in the County of S.. _v; and for other Purposes. 

ec. An Act to enable _ » North-ecastern Railway 
Company to construct Branch Railways for the 
purpose of uniting their Leeds and Thirsk and 
Church Fenton and Harrogate Railways; and 
for other Purposes. 

ci, An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 

South Yorkshire Railway and River Dun 

Company, and to regulate the crossing of cer- 

tain Roads by the Railway of the Company, 
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cii, An Act for regulating the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway Company, and for 
making provision with respect to the Capital of 
the Company ; and for other Purposes. 

ciii. An Act to make better provision for the Ma- 
nagement and application of the Newcastle- 
under-Lyme Burgesses Lands, to repeal and 
amend the Act relating thereto ; and for other 
Purposes. 

civ. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Trent Valley Railway at Nuneaton in the County 
of Warwick to Hinckley in the County of 
Leicester ; and for other Purposes. 

ev. An Act to authorize the Construction of a 
Railway from Hungerford in Berkshire to De- 
vizes in Wiltshire, to be called “The Berks 
and Hants Extension Railway.” 

evi. An Act for incorporating the British and 
Canadian Telegraph Company; and for other 
Purposes. 

evii. An Act to embank and reclaim from the 
Sea certain Waste Lands subject to be over- 
flowed by the tide, and forming part of Chiches- 
ter Ilarbour in the County of Sussew. 

eviii. An Act to alter, amend, and extend the 
Acts for inclosing, embanking, and draining the 
Marsh ealled Malltraeth and Corsddaugaw in 
the County of Anglesey, and to provide for the 
maintenance of the Embankments and Drainage; 
and for other Purposes, 

cix. An Act to authorize the South Staffordshire 
Railway Company to acquire certain Lands and 
raise additional Capital; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

ex. An Act for the Amalgamation of the Hast Lan- 
cashire Railway Company with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company ; and for other 
Purposes. 

exi. An Act to authorize the Leeds, Bradford, and 
Halifax Junction Railway Company, to convert 
their Mortgage or Bond Debt into shares or 
Stock ; and for other Purposes. 

exii. An Act to enable the Victoria Station and 
Pimlico Railway Company to raise further 
Sums of Money. 

exiii. An Act for enabling the London and Novth- 
western Railway Company to construct new 
Works and acquire additional lands in the 
Counties of Lancaster and Northampton ; and 
for other Purposes. 

exiv. An Act to authorize the Maintenance and 
Use of the Silverdale and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme Railway and the use of the Extension 
Railway to the Newcastle-under-Lyme Canal ; 
and for other Purposes. 

exy. An Act to enable the Waveney Valley 
Railway Company to extend their Railway from 
Harleston to Bungay and Ditchingham ; and 
for other Purposes relating to the same Com- 
pany. 

exvi. An Act to enable the Herne Bay and Favers- 
ham Railway Company to extend their Rail- 
way to Margate, to change their name; and for 
other Purposes connected with their Under- 
taking. 

exvii. An Act for establishing Railway communi- 
cation between Loughton, Epping, and Chipping 
Ongar in the County of Essex, and for other 
Purposes. 

exviii. An Act to enable the Norwich and Spald- 
ing Railway Company to extend their Railway 
from Holbeach to Sutton Bridge in Lincoln- 
shire. 
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exix. An Act to authorize the Construction of a | exxix. An Act to enable the Lancashire and 


Railway from the Hythe in the Neighbourhood 





of Colchester to Wivenhoe in Essex, to be called | 


“The Tendring Hundred Railway.” 


exx. An Act to afford Facilities for raising Funds | 
for the Completion of the Bridport Railway, and 


to authorize the Lease thereof to the Great | 
Western Railway Company. 
exxi. An Act for making a Railway from Knigh- | 
ton to Llandrindod in the County of Radnor, | 
to be called “The Central Wales Railway ;” | 
and for other Purposes, 
exxii. An Act to enable the Colne Valley and | 
Halstead Railway Company to extend their Rail- | 
way from Halstead to Haverhill in the County | 
of Essex. 
exxiii. An Act, for improving paving, draining, | 
and lighting the Burgh of Falkirk, and for | 
regulating the Supply of Water within the | 
Burgh ; and for providing for the Transference 
of the Property of the Stintmasters and Feuars 
of Falkirk to the Magistrates and Council ; 
and for other Purposes. 
exxiv. An Act for authorizing the Lancaster and | 
Carlisle Railway Company to make new Works, | 
and to make arrangements with other Compa- | 
nies, and to raise further Funds; and for other | 
Purposes. 
exxv. An Act for making a Railway from the Cou/- | 
tershaw Branch of the Mid-Sussex Railway to | 
the Town of Midhurst in the County of Sussew. 
exxvi. An Act for making a Branch from the 
North Staffordshire Railway in the Parish of 
Stoke-upon-Trent in the County of Stafford, 
and for extending the Time for completing cer- 
tain Works, and for authorizing Arrangements | 
with the London and North-Western Railway | 
Company ; and for other Purposes. | 
exxvii. An Act for enabling the Sockton and Dar- | 
lington Railway Company to make a new Rail- 
way and other Works ; and for other Purposes. 
exxviii. An Act for making the Kensington Sta- 
tion and North and South London Junction 
Railway, and for other Purposes. 


Yorkshire Railway Company to construct 
Branch Railways from Oldham to Rochdale and 
Royton in the County of Lancaster ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxx. An Act for enabling the Midland Railway 
Company to make an extension of their Hrewash 
Valley Line, to acquire additional Lands in the 
County of Leicester ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxi. An Act to facilitate Arrangements by the 
Londonderry and Coleraine Railway Company 
with their Creditors ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxii. An Act to suspend in certain Cases the 
Operation of the Twenty-eighth Section of the 
“ Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1854,” 
and for other Purposes. 

exxxiii, An Act for the better Regulation of Wa- 
termen, Barge Owners, and others connected 
with the Navigation of the River Thames be- 
tween Teddington Lock and Lower Hope 
Point. 

exxxiv. An Act for the making and maintaining of 
the West London Extension Railway, and for 
other Purposes. 

exxxv. An Act to Amend “ The Tacumshin Em- 
bankment Act 1854,” and to extend the Time for 
the Completion of the Works authorized by that 
Act. 

exxxvi, An Act for making and maintaining in 
and near to Burton-upon- Trent of Branch Rail- 
ways from the Midland Railway, and the 
building of a new Bridge across the River 
Trent at Burton-upon- Trent, and the taking 
down and removing of ‘‘ The Great Bridge at 
Burton-upon- Trent ; and for other Purposes. 

exxvii, An Act to confer certain Powers upon 
“The Pneumatic Despatch Company (Limit- 
ed.” 

exxxviii. An Act to Transfer the Warrington and 
Stockport Railway to certain Companies. 

exxxix. An Act to extend the Wells and Faken- 
ham Railway to and ;along Wells Quays; and 
for other Purposes. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPY MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE, 


1, N Act to authorize the Exchange of certain 
detached portions situate in the County of 
Forfar of the Entailed Estate of Haulkertoun 
for the Lands of Balbithan and Wester Fintray 
in the County of Aberdeen, to be entailed in lieu 
thereof; and for other Purposes. 
An Act for authorizing the Trustees of the 
Settled Estates in Wales of Earl Vane and 
Countess Vane to raise Five thousand Pounds 
by Mortgage of the same Estates, and to become 
Shareholders to the extent of such sum in the 


Newtown and Machynlleth Railway Company, 


bo 





and to sell to the Company part of the Settled 
Estates, in consideration of a yearly Rentcharge ; 
and for other purposes. 

. An Act for confirming and giving effect to an 
Agreement for a Lease by the Westminster 
Improvement Commissioners of Land in Victoria 
Street and Dean Street in the City of West- 
minster to Alfred Lucette, of which the Short 
Title is ‘ Lueette’s Estate Act, 1859.” 

. An Act for authorising Leases of parts of the 
Settled Estates, in the Parishes of Hudders- 
field, Almondbury, and Kirkheaton in the West 


w 


~ 





PRIVATE ACTS. 


Riding of the County of York, of Sir John| to Birmingham and elsewhere, and for facilita. 
William Ramsden, Baronet, and of which the| ting the Erection and Endowment of a Church 
short Title is “‘ Ramsden’s Estate (Leasing) | thereon, and for authorizing the Application of 
Act 1859.” Moneys subject to the Trust of his Will towards 
5. An Act for effecting a Partition of the Landed | the Expenses of making Bridges for the Benefit 
Estates of Josiah Robins deceased, in and near | of Parts of his Estates; and for other Purposes, 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


6. A® Act to dissolve the Marriage of William| Edward Dickinson, a Surgeon in the Honour- 
Sandwith Esquire with Georgina Maryhis| able East India Company’s Service in the East 


now wife, and to enable him to marry again ;| Indies, with Henrietta Louisa his now Wife, 
and for other Purposes. | andto enable him to marry again; and for 


7. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of James 


other Purposes therein mentioned. 














